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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, February 16, 1847. 

MinuTEs.] Purtic Brtts.—2* Brewing from Sugar; Dis- 
tilling from Sugar. 

PeTiTIONS PRESENTED. By Lord Monteagle, from Li- 
merick, against the Collection of Ministers’ Money (Ire- 
land); and from the Limerick Chamber of Commerce, 
for the Repeal of the Lighthouse Dues.—From Dublin, 
for the Adoption of such Measures as may insure the 
People of Ireland such a Supply of Food as will save 
them from Starvation. 


IRISH POOR IN LIVERPOOL. 


ARL FITZWILLIAM $s said, that, 
with the leave of their Lordships, he 
would bring under the notice of the House 
some information which he had that day 
received upon the subject of the great in- 
flux of the Irish paupers into the town of 
Liverpool. A Manchester paper had been 
sent to him, which contained a long account 
of the results of the measures which had 
been taken to meet the exigency. Their 
Lordships would recollect that by the pa- 
pers which were yesterday laid on the 
Table, it appeared that in one day of 
January, upwards of 24,000 Irish paupers 
were relieved in the town of Liverpool. 
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The pressure of this was felt to be so great 
that inquiries were at length instituted, 
which inquiries were followed by a consid- 
erable diminution. But in addition to that, 
the assistant poor-law commissioner of 
the district, Mr. Austin, who had been 
directing his attention to the Irish paupers 
in Liverpool for some days, made a repre- 
sentation to the select vestry; and in con- 
sequence the following analysis was pre- 
pared of the immigrants and persons re- 
lieved in Liverpool during the previous ten 
days. It appeared from this that the ar- 
rivals were, of men 4,498, and that the 
increase in the number of men relieved was 
2,631; that the arrivals of women were 
1,755, and the increase in the number of 
women relieved was 2,811, or about 1,200 
beyond the number of immigrants; and 
that of children the immigration was 1,150, 
and the increase in the number relieved 
8,814. Now it was quite clear from these 
figures that the increase which had taken 
place in the numbers relieved was not oc- 
easioned solely by the arrivals of immi- 
grants. The result of the alteration in the 
mode of giving relief was as follows: The 
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3 The Castlebar Union. 


last day on which any great number were 
relieved was on Monday, he supposed the 
Ist of February, when the number was 
22,348; but on the next day, under the 
operation of the new system, which had 
been in the first instance instituted by the 
select vestry, and afterwards carried further 
in consequence of the representations of 
Mr. Austin, the number was as low as 
4,906. This was attributable merely to 
more active measures having been adopted 
for the purpose of ascertaining whether 
parties had a just claim to relief. It was 
worth their Lordships’ while to make an 
inquiry into the cause of this extensive im- 
migration; because much was said with 
regard to the immigration into Liverpool, 
and the great burden which that immigra- 
tion had inflicted upon the town, and also 
with regard to the circumstance of 4,000 
ejectments having been brought in the 
county Mayo. And the inference which 
the public would be disposed to draw from 
these two facts was, that the ejectments 
in the county of Mayo and the relief of 
Irish paupers in Liverpool, had some con- 
nexion one with the other. But it was ob- 
vious, he thought, that nothing could be 
more erroneous—if it were not an uncivil 
word he should say that nothing could be 
more untrue—than such a conclusion, 
which was arrived at without the trouble 
of first instituting an inquiry into the facts. 
The truth was, that what were termed 
ejectments in the county Mayo were not 
ejectments; and the propagation of such 
reports must have the injurious effect of 
deterring the public of England from doing 
their duty—not towards the landed pro- 
prietors, but the destitute and suffering 
people of Ireland. He had deemed it right 
to bring this subject under their Lordships’ 
attention, in order that they might see 
that the vast number of persons receiving 
relief in Liverpool was not so much owing 
to the influx of Irish paupers, as it was to 
the circumstance that the parochial autho- 
rities of Liverpool did not in the first in- 
stance take those efficient measures which 
they subsequently adopted for the purpose 
of preventing the impositions which had 
been practised upon the funds of that town. 


THE CASTLEBAR UNION. 

The Eart of LUCAN, after thanking 
the noble Earl for his remark in reference 
to the Mayo ejectments, proceeded to ob- 
serve, that he (the Earl of Lucan) had 
been made the subject of an attack, or 
charge, or accusation, in what was called in 
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Parliamentary language ‘‘ another place.” 
It was the practice in their Lordships’ 
House, and he believed it used to be so in 
the House of Commons, not to attack indi- 
viduals without giving them such a notice 
that they should be enabled either to de- 
fend themselves, or, if absent, furnish ma- 
terials to their friends for their defence; 
but he had met with no such courtesy. 
He never heard that any such attack upon 
him was intended; he was never asked 
what defence he had to make : on the con- 
trary, he had been treated with the great- 
est discourtesy. He would say no more 
respecting it than that he believed discour- 
tesy to be more natural and more congenial 
than anything else to the habits and feel- 
ings of a certain noble Lord who had 
thought it right to make this attack. He 
(the Earl of Lucan) did not regret not hay- 
ing made his statement on the previous 
night, as it gave him an opportunity of re- 
plying to another remark of the same no- 
ble Lord. He (the Earl of Lucan) under- 
stood that he was now about to be indicted; 
perhaps, under such circumstances, it 
would be more prudent to withhold his de- 
fence; but he should do no such thing— 
the noble Lord might have the benefit of 
the explanation he was now about to make. 
He (the Earl of Lucan) was charged with 
three things: first of all—almost the last 
charge he was prepared to hear—that he 
was a debtor to the union, inasmuch as he 
had not paid his poor-rates; next, that he 
shut up the poorhouse, and kept it closed 
against the admission of paupers; and, 
thirdly, that he refused to strike a rate, 
and thereby prevented the relief of the 
poor. Now, during the time he was in the 
county, it was his invariable practice to 
attend the board of guardians as chairman; 
and if he was a debtor for rates, he had cer- 
tainly been treated with extraordinary for- 
bearance. The press had not always been 
very ready to give him credit when credit was 
not due; but he did not recollect being ever 
attacked for non-payment of rates. At the 
very time in question, too, he was threat- 
ening to remove the rate-collector; and by 
his (the Earl of Lucan’s) positive instruc- 
tions, there were 100 distress-warrants out 
in the town of Castlebar for rates, he hay- 
ing, in each instance, initialled the instruc- 
tions. On the 22nd of January, when the 
Government was about to lay before Par- 
liament certain papers relating to union 
workhouses in beland, the Home Secre- 
tary was good enough to send him some of 
them relating to the Castlebar union, and 
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he hastened down to the Home Office, and 
stated to Sir G. Grey that the statements 
in the letter which he proposed to lay be- 
fore Parliament were totally untrue, and 
the letter itself libellous. Sir G. Grey, 
however, said he was so far committed by 
some pledge he had given to Mr. P. 
Scrope or some other Member of Parlia- 
ment, that every paper must be produced, 
and this among the rest; but that any let- 
ter which he (the Earl of Lucan) might 
send to the Home Office should be added 
to the papers produced. He accordingly 
wrote very hastily the following letter to 
Sir G. Grey :— 

“Thave just had the honour of receiving the 
papers on the subject of the Castlebar union, and 
I thank you for allowing me their perusal. 
Though chairman of that board of guardians, I 
am very far from holding myself responsible for 
the way that its affairs are conducted. I have too 
little influence in the selection of the officers, and 
can exercise but too little control over them when 
appointed, to enable me to enforce a proper and 
efficient discharge of their duties... I know that 
there has been gross neglect on the part of the 
rate-collectors ; and I did everything in my power, 
by remonstrance and menaces, to induce and urge 
them to compel, by all the power of the law, the 
payment of the rates, a very large proportion 
of which I knew could and ought to be col- 
lected. At the expiration of the contracts for 
provisions in September last, no tender was made, 
in consequence of the state of the markets and 
the financial situation of the union; and from 
that time to the present, the house has been en- 
tirely provided by myself. I regret that any ac- 
cidental disappointment should have been experi- 
enced, of which I am only now informed ; and I 
ean only account for it by the severe illness dur- 
ing the last six weeks of my agent, and through 
the great difficulty that has occasionally existed 
in purchasing meal and flour in the markets. It 
was communicated to me that the contractor for 
fuel had most unexpectedly failed in the perform- 
ance of his contract, and my agent received my 
directions to provide fuel. Coals are not now to 
be purchased in this country ; and I am assured 
that he found it most difficult to procure turf. 
Why the sick did not receive the bread ordered 
them, I am ignorant, but I shall make inquiries. 
It is quite true, that on the 21st of November last, 
I did, in the presence of Mr. Otway, state my ob- 
jections to striking a new rate at that time. These 
were founded on the fact of so large a proportion 
as 1,100/. or 1,2002. of the old rate being uncol- 
lected (and chiefly from solvent parties), and a 
consideration that such a course would not only 
be most unjust towards the ratepayers generally, 
but most unwise and impolitic, as it would most 
assuredly in the end discourage, if not stop, all 
voluntary payment of this tax, already very unpo- 
pular. I confidently expected that ere this much 
of the arrears would have been received ; and I 
indulged in a hope and belief—a belief that had 
not been discouraged by the assistant poor-law 
commissioner—that the Government would see 
the expediency and necessity of making advances 
on the very unexceptionable security of the rates 
of the different unions requiring them, and so, 
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at atime of such urgency, enable the boards to 
give the most extended operation to the Poor Re- 
lief Act. I am satisfied that very shortly the 
Government will find itself compelled, from the 
overwhelming difficulties attending the financial 
condition of the unions in the west of Ireland, to 
give such assistance. Iam, too, unprepared 
sitively to contradict Mr. Otway, when he states 
that two-thirds of the arrears are owing by im- 
mediate lessors, amongst whom he names Sir 
Samuel O’Malley, Mr. Kearney, and myself; but 
I totally disbelieve that they are really due by 
any of us. This assistant poor-law commissioner 
has most uncandidly withheld that the rate-books 
are generally most faulty in this particular, and 
that the landlords are constantly, by design or 
mistake, made chargeable when the tenant holds 
by lease, or when there is an intermediate lessor. 
Lately, in the Westport union, I found, on exami- 
nation, that I was not liable, in a single instance, 
to some hundred occupations that had been placed 
against me. The collectors of the Castlebar 
union received positive directions to furnish every 
lessor with a detailed list of the claims against 
him, and to insist upon payment, or the cause of 
objection in each case. You will admit that such 
a course would have obviated the irregularity 
complained of, and which, I believe, has been 
most extravagantly overstated by Mr. Otway, if 
he has not been altogether misinformed, as I sup- 
pose. Knowing it to be the intention to include 
these papers with the others to be laid before Par- 
liament this day, I think it due to others, as well 
as to myself, to protest against giving publicity to 
such a letter as Mr. Otway’s, when the animus of 
this writer is so undisguised, without first allow- 
ing the parties charged, and, I believe, traduced, 
an opportunity of explanation and defence. Should 
this circumstance be as stated, the assistant poor- 
law commissioner has most signally failed in his 
duty in never having by statement or remonstrance 
endeavoured to bring the board of guardians to a 
proper sense of their duties. At this late hour, I 
am unable to offer other observations.” 


He was satisfied that of 60/. due, or al- 
leged to be due, by under-tenants of his, 
there was no more than 12/. that could 
be said to be by implication charge- 
able through others to him; and of that 
121., not one-third could be claimed from 
him. He was a large occupier of land 
himself, and therefore, paid a good deal of 
rate; but there was not one farthing due 
from him for any lands in his possession 
whatever; neither had there been a far- 
thing due for months, for all on his account 
was paid a short time after the rate was 
struck. The next charge against him re- 
lated to the shutting of the workhouse. He 
had been requested to come over here to 
make a representation to the Government 
of the state of the country; and after his 
return to Ireland, he attended the board of 
guardians at Castlebar, on the 28th of 
September. On that day every contract 
had stopped. On taking the chair, he was 
told that all the contracts for provisions 
had expired—that there was not a single 
B2 
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tender before the board—nor was there 
likely to be one, inasmuch as there was 
not a farthing of money to pay for the pro- 
visions supplied. In short, such was the 
state of things, that it was mentioned by 
some of the members of the board, that it 
would be not only necessary not to receive 
further applicants for admission, but that 
it would be positively necessary to put out 
of the union-house many who were in it. 
When there was not a farthing of money 
to be had, and when, in consequence of 
the state of the country, no person would 
furnish supplies without ready money pay- 
ment, he should like to know what would 
have happened had he not come forward 
and told the guardians he would relieve 
them from the difficulty by himself keeping 
the workhouse open for them? All he 
could say from his own experience was, 
that never had he been present at the board 
of guardians, and seen a single applicant 
deserving of relief refused it. Therefore, he 
did not understand what Mr. Otway meant 
when he talked of inadequate relief; and 
he gave a flat denial to that assertion. 
The Castlebar workhouse received every 
proper applicant from the time of its open- 
ing. It was true, that it was capable of 
holding 600 persons; but, until this famine 
occurred, there were only 90 or 100 per- 
sons in the house, and then only 170, be- 
cause it was something distasteful to the 
Irish poor to make such applications for 
relief. The workhouses in Ireland always 
afforded double the accommodation re- 
quired, and therefore a false impression 
would be created if it were to be supposed, 
because the Castlebar house was not full, 
that therefore the guardians were in the 
habit of refusing relief. Such was not 
the fact. When he undertook to supply 
the workhouse, there were 1,2001. of the 
rate not paid. This was owing solely to 
the neglect of the rate-collectors, and he 
recommended the board of guardians to 
compel these rate-collectors to do their 
duty ; promising, in the meantime, to sup- 
ply the workhouse. He also advised an 
application to the Lord Lieutenant to en- 
able the board of guardians to borrow 
money. On the 24th of October, a reso- 
lution was proposed at the board of guar- 
dians, to which he was no party, and of 
which he had no previous notice, to the 
effect, that as the treasurer of the union, 
not being able to collect the rates, refused 
to advance money, the Government should 
be applied to for assistance or advice how 
to act; and that from that day the board 
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would not feel themselves justified in ad- 
mitting any more paupers, it being only 
owing to Lord Lucan’s aid in furnishing 
supplies for the last four weeks, that the 
workhouse had been kept open. He was 
now defending himself more than the 
board of guardians, because he thought 
that the rates ought to have been col- 
lected, and that in this respect the guar- 
dians were wrong. The workhouse was 
closed, not from any feeling of inhumanity 
on the part of the guardians; but it was 
done in. the hope that the Government, or 
the Poor Law Commission, would in some 
way or other afford assistance. In the 
course of a week, he certainly expected to 
hear from the Poor Law Commission either 
some disapprobation of the step which had 
been taken, or some advice to some other 
course; but their Lordships would be sur- 
prised to learn that it was not until about 
a fortnight after that the guardians re- 
ceived from that body a milk-and-water 
letter, expressing regret for the step taken, 
and a hope that it might be retracted. On 
the 21st of November, Mr. Otway arrived, 
and favoured the guardians with a decla- 
mation about the horrors of starvation, 
and their duty ; and said that the doors of 
the workhouse should be opened instantly. 
After listening to him, he (the Earl of 
Lucan) begged him to give the guardians 
some practical advice as to how the people 
were to be fed, if the doors of the work- 
house should be opened. Mr. Otway re- 
plied that they should strike a rate. Now, 
it was perfectly well known to many of 
their Lordships, that this operation of 
striking a rate in Ireland, was not like 
striking a rate in England, on account of 
the subdivisions of property, and the num- 
ber of occupations in the former country, 
where there was consequently great diffi- 
culty in collecting it. The advice, there- 
fore, as far as regarded the immediate re- 
lief of the poor, was ridiculous. He told 
Mr. Otway, with respect to opening the 
workhouse, that until he told the guar- 
dians how the poor were to be fed, he (the 
Earl of Lucan) could not consent to it; 
because, if it were merely a question whe- 
ther the poor should starve within or with- 
out the House, he would rather that it 
should be out of the House. He (the Earl 
of Lucan) also observed, with respect to 
striking a rate, that the guardians con- 
ceived that it would be unjust and impoli- 
tic to strike a new rate, while a large pro- 
portion of the old rate was outstanding; 
and that the haying done so on a former 
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occasion, had, in their opinion, deterred 
the people from paying. The first thing 
to be done, was to collect the rates which 
were due; and if he (the Earl of Lucan) 
had been able to remain in the country, he 
was satisfied they would have been paid. 
The noble Lord to whom he had alluded 
(Viscount Duncan), seemed anxious to 
know the present condition of the Castle- 
bar union; and he could inform that noble 
Lord that the board of guardians was dis- 
solved; but before there could be a paid 
board, which the noble Lord seemed anx- 
ious for, a second board must be dissolved. 
What the noble Lord’s object was, he did 
not know. Perhaps the noble Lord was 
looking out for the honourable dignity of 
paid chairman to a paid board. One was 
scarcely prepared to be lectured by a 
Scotchman on a question relating to the 
grant of relief. He did not believe that 
in Scotland there was such a thing as a 
workhouse; but, at all events, this was not 
a topic for a Scotchman to lecture any 
other person on. Instances of the most 
niggardly relief were to be found in Scot- 
land. He believed that the noble Lord 
and his hon. Colleague, had greatly mis- 
taken the feelings of their constituents. 
They seemed to rival each other in abusing 
Ireland, and the Irish proprietors. Now, 
he (the Earl of Lucan) did not think so ill 
of the constituency of Bath, as to believe 
that to be the way to gain their good will. 
The vilification of Ireland, and the misre- 
presentation and misconstruction of every 
act of the Irish landlords, would not se- 
cure, he believed, to those gentlemen their 
re-election at the ensuing contest. He 
(the Earl of Lucan) was prepared to ad- 
mit that some of the proprietors in Ireland 
—though he could scarcely call them pro- 
prietors—had not done their duty; but he 
could state confidently that the general 
body of landed proprietors in that country 
were making every possible sacrifice, and 
exerting all their energies in order to co- 
operate with the Government in affording 
relief to the people. He must take this 
opportunity of observing, that he very 
much lamented that the tone and language 
which were constantly used towards Ire- 
land, and the people of Ireland, by the 
friends and supporters of the Government, 
did not meet with discouragement from 
the Government. He was convinced that 
when the calamity which now afflicted Ire- 
land had passed away—and God knew when 
it would pass away—the language and con- 
duct to which he referred, if it were con- 
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tinued, would awaken a feeling of enmity, 
of animosity, and of detestation, that could 
not fail to lead to consequences the most 
disastrous. 

Eart GREY could assure their Lord- 
ships that he was not going to advert to 
what a noble Friend of his in the other 
House of Parliament had said, whose 
speech had called forth the observations of 
the noble Lord who had just sat down. He 
would not do so, first of all, because he 
could not help thinking that this practice 
of answering in one House what was 
stated in the other—and that not even un- 
der that sort of veil or disguise which 
used, in former times, to be thrown over 
such a proceeding—but directly and avow- 
edly, as if it was a speech from one side 
to a speech from the other side of the same 
House of Parliament—he could not, he 
said, help thinking, that this practice was 
most inconvenient, and calculated to lower 
the credit of both Houses of Parliament. 
But there was another reason why he 
would not advert to the speech in question, 
which was this, that it did so happen that 
he had not read the speech of the noble 
Lord the Member for Bath, which had 
caused the observations of the noble Earl 
opposite. But he did think, and he rose 
for the purpose of saying so, that the cen- 
sure which he had so unsparingly dealt 
upon a person whom he (Earl Grey) be- 
lieved to be a most meritorious servant of 
the public, had been altogether uncalled 
for, and was most unjust. The noble 
Lord had spoken in very severe language 
of the conduct of Mr. Otway, the assistant 
poor-law commissioner, for having brought 
forward against him charges which the 
noble Earl treated as calumnious and un- 
founded. Now he (Earl Grey) must say, 
that having read the papers which had 
been referred to, and having also heard 
the speech of the noble Earl who had just 
sat down, he was bound most unwillingly 
to admit—and with great pain to himself, 
but he was bound to state his honest and 
sincere opinion—that Mr. Otway’s censure 
of the board of guardians of the Castle- 
bar union was, in no one point, and in no 
one respect, more severe than the cireum- 
stances justly required. He did not be- 
lieve that Mr. Otway had applied any of 
his expressions to the personal conduct of 
the noble Earl ; he had no doubt himself 
that the noble Earl opposite had been 
guided in his conduct by a sincere desire 
to do his duty to Ireland, and to that part 
of the country in which his estate lay; but 
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by the noble Earl’s own statement—he 
wished to go no further than that—it did 
appear that the gravest censure ought to 
be passed upon the members of the Castle- 
bar union board of guardians. The noble 
Earl had stated that he did not mean to 
hold himself responsible for the proceed- 
ings of that board; and he (Earl Grey) 
begged to observe that the censure fell, in 
the correspondence of Mr. Otway, upon 
them exclusively, and not at all upon the 
noble Earl. Now, without going into the 
frightful details of this dreadful case, there 
were two or three facts which he thought 
eonclusively established that censure of the 
board of guardians, and that the measure 
recently adopted by the Poor Law Com- 
missioners dissolving that board, was im- 
peratively required. What were the facts 
that were admitted? First of all, that 
during a period of the most appalling 
distress, the workhouse of the Castlebar 
union, which ought, under such circum- 
stances, to have been filled to the very 
last corner in which the poor could be 
placed, was not allowed to be filled, or 
nearly filled, with the distressed applicants 
to nearly the number of persons it was in- 
tended to accommodate; that admission 
which might have been granted, was posi- 
tively refused; and, further, that for those 
who were admitted into the house, provi- 
sion of the most scandalous and inadequate 
kind was made. It was admitted that 
during a portion of the last winter and 
the autumn, the inmates of the workhouse 
were not supplied with provisions, with 
clothing, or bedding, in the manner in 
which they ought to have been, and which 
the law made it the duty of the board of 
guardians to take care should have been 
done. But he was told that the reason of 
that was, that there were not funds; that 
the board of guardians deeply condoled 
with ali the misery, but that they were to- 
tally unable to raise funds to relieve it. 
Now, under such circumstances, the board 
of guardians ought, in attempting to ex- 
culpate themselves, to show that due efforts 
had been made to raise the rates, and to 
place funds in the hands of their treasurer 
to meet those expenses which by the law 
they were bound to incur. Now, upon 
that point, what was stated? The noble 
Earl who had just sat down, had himself 
told the House that a very considerable 
amount of arrears were due from solvent 
landed proprictors. The great fault of the 
board of guardians was, therefore, in 
their allowing such a state of things, He 
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(Earl Grey) thought that no hesitation 
could be felt upon the subject—the fault 
was entirely that of the board of guar- 
dians—they had the remedy in their own 
hands—they might have dismissed the rate- 
collectors and appointed new ones. It was 
their duty to take care that the rate was 
properly and efficiently collected ; but, more 
than that, why was no new rate struck ? 
Application was made, and recommenda- 
tions were addressed, over and over again, 
to the board of guardians by the assist- 
ant poor-law commissioner, that a new 
rate should be struck, but without effect. 
Why, the noble Earl himself, in the state- 
ment which he had just made to the House, 
had mentioned one instance, on the 21st of 
October, when a new rate was distinctly 
recommended. 

The Eart of LUCAN: The Ist of No- 
vember. 

Eart GREY: On the Ist of November, 
he meant. If their Lordships would look 
over the papers before them, they would 
see that the Poor Law Commissioners had 
two or three times repeated their recom- 
mendation that a new rate should be 
levied, but without effect. The noble 
Earl— 

The Eart of LUCAN: Recollect this 
defence of mine is more in the nature of a 
personal defence than of that of the board 
of guardians. 

Eart GREY: He wished to make no 
personal charge whatever against the 
noble Earl; it was only his character 
of chairman of the board of guardians 
which was inculpated. Well, then, he 
(Earl Grey) contended that a new rate 
ought to be struck. They had the power of 
doing so. Those who had had any expe- 
rience in the administration of the poor law 
in this country knew very well that the ordi- 
nary and constant practice was, in dis- 
tressing times, to have rates repeatedly 
levied. He remembered perfectly that in 
1842—that period of extreme distress— 
new rates were levied frequently in the 
same year, each rate being larger than the 
preceding one; that persons, by the levy- 
ing of those rates, were continually driven 
from the class of ratepayers to that of 
rate-receivers, and the rate became more 
and more difficult to collect. But it was 
not a reason for declining to impose the 
new rates, to say that the ratepayers were 
not able to pay. When it was found that 
certain parties could not pay the rate, a 
new rate was levied, and those that were 
able to pay were compelled to pay the re- 
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quired amount for the relief of the poor. 
Their Lordships would recollect the great 
efforts that were made during the last 
great distress of this country for the relief 
of the poor. Now, before the Castlebar 
board of guardians could take shelter un- 
der the excuses which they had made, they 
should have exerted themselves as proprie- 
tors had done in this country for the relief 
of the poor. Now, he found a very re- 
markable fact stated in the correspondence 
before the House, and which was not de- 
nied. It was stated therein that the work- 
house in the Castlebar union was opened 
in August, 1842, but that two rates only 
had been struck since that period. The 
first was struck on the 2nd of October, 
1842, to the amount of 1,061J.; and the 
other in July, 1845, to the amount of 
3,3621. The greatest difficulty had been 
experienced in the attempt to strike the 
last rate: it was not until after repeated 
and urgent remonstrances on the part of 
the Commissioners that the rate was struck. 
Well, then, it thus appeared that in this 
district, in which many individuals of great 
wealth were resident, during two consecu- 
tive seasons of yery great distress but one 
rate had been struck, and that the rate 
only amounted to little more than 3,000J. 
Now, he happened to remember that dur- 
ing the years 1840 and 1841, when great 
distress prevailed in such towns as Stock- 
port, when he represented in the other 
House of Parliament the town of Sunder- 
land, the owners of property were rated 
at 20s. in the pound for the relief of the 
poor. What a contrast did the 3,000I.- 
rate only, struck at the Castlebar union, 
show! He doubted whether the rate at 
Castlebar amounted to 3s. in the pound; 
and that was the only rate that had been 
struck there for a period of some years; 
and it further appeared, by the noble Ear!’s 
admission, that even that rate had not 
been efficiently collected even from solvent 
parties. Now, he (Earl Grey) asked their 
Lordships whether, under cireumstances 
like these, they could assert that Mr. Ot- 
way’s language with regard to the board 
of guardians was unduly severe? The 
noble Earl seemed to throw great blame 
upon Her Majesty’s Government for not 
having come forward to the assistance of 
the board of guardians. Now, he asked 
how, with these facts before the House, 
would the Members of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment have been justified in so coming 
forward? Was it not clear that when the 
conduct of the board of guardians had been 
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condemned, if Her Majesty’s Government 
had come forward to aid them, it would 
have been a direct encouragement to those 
boards of guardians which were not dis- 
posed efficiently to perform their duty, and 
a discouragement to those who had made 
very great efforts to relieve the distressed 
in Ireland? for some of the boards, he was 
glad to admit, had by some means or other 
raised the money that was required, and 
did keep their workhouses as full as they 
would hold. But he contended that if Her 
Majesty’s Government had come forward 
in defence of the board of guardians, it 
would have been a direct encouragement 
and a premium for misconduct; and he 
contended that Mr. Otway was not only 
justified in doing what he had done, but 
that it was his positive duty to express the 
opinion which he did as to the conduct of 
this board of guardians. He could not sit 
down without saying one word upon what 
fell from the noble Earl who sat close to 
him (Earl Fitzwilliam). He (Earl Grey) 
did not happen to be in the House at the 
commencement of public business that even- 
ing, and therefore did not hear the com- 
mencement of his noble Friend’s speech. 
But he heard him comment upon the state- 
ments which had been made with respect 
to the number of legal processes which 
had been served in the west of Ireland— 
statements which were to the effect that 
those processes had a connexion with the 
number of Irish immigrants into Liverpool. 
Now, he (Earl Grey) was bound to say, 
that he believed there was a considerable 
connexion between those processes and the 
number of immigrants. From what he had 
been told, he did believe that a very large 
number of persons had not waited until 
they were forced to leave their properties 
by these processes, but had converted what 
little effects they possessed into money, 
and had emigrated from Ireland to Liver- 
pool. That was the statement; it was a 
very natural one, and he believed that their 
Lordships would find it to be strictly correct. 
But what he principally wished to refer to 
was an observation which the noble Earl 
had made in connexion with those state- 
ments, and which he was convinced he had 
made inadvertently. The noble Earl said 
that those statements were evidently in- 
tended to indispose the publie mind in 
England towards the Irish people, and to 
prevent England doing its duty to Ireland. 
Now, considering who made that state- 
ment, namely, a right hon. Gentleman in 
the other House of Parliament, and a very 
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near friend and relation of his own, who 
was utterly incapable of any such condut, 
he felt persuaded that when his noble 
Friend used the word “‘ intended,’’ he must 
have done so inadvertently; if otherwise, 
he (Earl Grey) most indignantly, on his 
part and on his own, disclaimed any such 
intention. But it was his right hon. 
Friend’s most imperative duty not to be 
deterred by the painful nature of the facts 
and statements which he had to make to 
the House—it was his duty, considering 
his responsibility for the financial admin- 
istration of this country, to state all those 
important facts which might come within 
his knowledge, and which had an impor- 
tant bearing upon the question which was 
then under discussion. It was stated 


by the noble Earl (the Earl of Lucan), 
and the expression was cheered by his 
noble Friend who sat at the head of the 
bench near him (Earl Fitzwilliam), that 
Her Majesty’s Government had not dis- 
couraged, as they ought to have done, 
language inculpating the landlords of Ire- 
land. 


Eart FITZWILLIAM (and several 
other noble Lorps): Hear, hear! 

Eart GREY deeply regretted to hear 
his noble Friend again adhere to that 
statement; but he thought if any Gentle- 
man would take the pains to read carefully 
the papers which had been presented to 
Parliament—to read the volume which he 
held in his hand—to read the series of pa- 
pers relating to the conduct of the boards 
of guardians, the boards of works, and the 
commissariat—if he would take the trou- 
ble to read through the two volumes then 
on the Table of the House, he (Earl Grey) 
thought that he would find that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had, under the circum- 
stances in which they were placed, done 
much to throw a shield of protection over 
the proprietors of Ireland, and to save 
them from the censure which had been 
cast upon them. He (Earl Grey) would, 
however, say this, that that man was no 
true friend, either to the proprietors or to 
the population of Ireland, who, in the fear- 
ful state in which the country was now 
placed, would conceal from them the truth. 
The truth, disagreeable as it might be, 
must be spoken; for it was better that 
they should know the truth now, than that, 
some months or years hence, they should 
suffer from the consequences of present 
circumstances. His noble Friend well knew 
that Ireland could not remain for any con- 
siderable time in a situation dependent 
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upon the assistance of England; that she 
must help herself; that she must put forth 
her own strength and energies; and that 
she must not look constantly to this coun- 
try; for if she did so, the time would come, 
and speedily, when public opinion in Eng- 
land would be far too strong for any Minis- 
try, no matter of whom it was composed, 
and when this system must cease. In 
many instances, the proprietors of Ireland 
had nobly done their duty; but he (Earl 
Grey) must repeat, what he had before 
stated, that this was by no means uni- 
formly the case. There had been much 
inexperience and want of knowledge —a 
failure on the part of all ranks in Ireland 
to assist and co-operate with the Govern- 
ment, as they ought to have done, in en- 
deavouring to surmount this period of se- 
vere affliction. This was a truth of which 
he (Earl Grey) was painfully convinced, 
and, entertaining such a conviction, he 
deemed it his duty to avow it. But at 
the same time, he would appeal to their 
Lordships, and to those who had watched 
the progress of the debates in the other 
House, whether any Member of the Go- 
vernment had used one word in censure 
of Ireland, without expressing the pain 
with which he uttered such language ? 
whether they had not gone as far as truth 
and their consciences would allow them to 
do, in defending and upholding what had 
been done by the people of Ireland? and 
whether they had not gone as far as their 
duty to the empire at large would permit 
them, in asking Parliament to be most 
liberal and generous in the relief of Irish 
distress ? 

Lorpd MONTEAGLE said, that the 
noble Earl who had just sat down, had not, 
in the whole course of his observations, 
addressed himself to the charge of which 
the noble Earl (the Earl of Lucan) had 
complained—a charge, by the way, which 
was one of the most cruel and unjust that 
was ever contained in a “ blue book,” 
whether of that House or elsewhere, against 
any individual. The noble and gallant 
Officer would have been less than a man if 
he had submitted to be held up to public 
obloquy in the way in which he had been, 
without coming forward to do justice to 
himself. The noble Earl who had just sat 
down, had most truly said that it was ex- 
tremely inconvenient to refer in one House 
of Parliament to the proceedings of the 
other House; if the old usage of Parlia- 
ment required, that the Members of either 
House should abstain from noticing each 
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other’s debates, the old usage of Parlia- 
ment also required that if personal imputa- 
tions were intended to be cast upon any 
man, he should receive notice of such 
charges, in order to be prepared for his de- 
fence. The Government should not allow 
any correspondence or documents to ap- 
pear in the ‘‘blue books’’ without having 
previously inquired into the truth of the 
charges which they contained. There 
were several documents and private letters 
which ought never to have found admis- 
sion into a Parliamentary ‘blue book.” 
In the publication of them, the Government 
had been guilty of great injustice to the 
parties charged—charged as they had been 
without having the slightest opportunity of 
rebutting the calumnies of the officers of 
the Government. He regretted that the 
noble Earl who had just sat down had 
omitted to clear the noble and gallant 
Officer (the Earl of Lucan) from the impu- 
tations that had been made against him. 
Why did he not state to the House, that 
the noble Earl had not only paid the whole 
of his rates, but likewise been the main 
support of the poor in his district, and ad- 
vanced funds to the Castlebar board of 
guardians for the purpose of enabling them 
to keep open the workhouse in that dis- 
trict? Tle noble Lord had said that he 
did not mean to impeach the noble and 
gallant Officer’s personal conduct ; he 
merely found fault with his conduct as 
chairman of the board of guardians. Why, 
would any one assert that if his noble 
Friend’s conduct, as chairman, was im- 
peached, his individual character was not 
injured at the same time? The noble 
Earl had said that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had thrown their shield over the pro- 
prietors of Ireland; but he(Lord Monteagle) 
could not allow that observation to be 
made without telling his noble Friend, and 
without telling the Members of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, that he, for one, be- 
lieved, and he spoke in the name of those 
who were better connected with Ireland, 
that they did not require their shield. Let 
their actions be their only defence. But 
if Her Majesty’s Government felt it neces- 
sary to extend their benevolent and sym- 
pathetic shield over them, he must say that 
the most ungenerous thing which they 
could do was to tell the people of England 
—‘ We have extended this generous shield 
over the misconduct of the Irish landlords.” 
He would much prefer to have a distinct 
and clear statement of the charges that 
they had to bring against them. What was 
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called ‘‘ evidence ”’ against the Irish land- 
lords, had been put in the ‘ blue books,” 
without affording those that were charged 
the least chance of a reply. Such conduct 
was inconsistent with the first principles 
of justice. Evidence ought not to be re- 
ceived by mere officials, and submitted to 
Parliament by Her Majesty’s command, 
without affording an opportunity of defence 
to the individual whose character was in- 
volved. Charges were made in these blue 
books against some of the most humane 
and praiseworthy officers in the kingdom. 
Those charges were of the gravest kind; 
they were to the effect that those officers 
had hallooed or incited a turbulent mob to 
commit assassination, although they were 
themselves magistrates bound by oath to 
preserve the peace. He most deeply re- 
gretted that such statements should have 
been printed in the ‘‘ blue books,”’ without 
affording an opportunity of reply. State- 
ments had been also printed in them with 
respect to that man who had rendered such 
signal services to the people of Ireland— 
who was one of the most excellent men of 
modern times—he meant Father Mathew. 
The letters of that gentleman, which were 
strictly private and confidential, and never 
intended for the public, were inserted in 
the “ blue books’ without sanction. He 
thought more care should have been exer- 
cised in preparing such matter for publica- 
tion; but, at the same time, he willingly 
bore testimony to the zeal, industry, and 
benevolence displayed by the Treasury, and 
particularly by Mr. Trevelyan throughout 
the correspondence. 

The Marquess of WESTMEATH, 
after the eloquent speech which had been 
addressed to: their Lordships, would not 
rise to trouble them, were it not for one 
point on the subject of ejectments which 
had not been sufficiently touched on. When 
an accusation went forth to the world, and 
remained uncontradicted, it often took such 
a deep root in the minds of people as to 
make it very difficult to remove the false 
impressions arising from it. It had been 
stated by the noble Lord (Earl Grey) that 
the ejectments issued in the county of 
Mayo against certain persons had driven 
them from the country, and that they had 
emigrated to Liverpool; but it ought to 
be known that the persons who had so 
left the country, had carried with them 
what money they possessed—money which 
would have paid their rents; they, at the 
same time, omitting to give up the pos- 
session of the tenements they held. The 
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very circumstance of persons having acted 
in such a way, showed a great dishonesty 
of principle. What could be more so than 
individuals to leave the country, still hold- 
ing possession—a procedure which threw a 
great deal of trouble on the injured party 
in obtaining possession of property thus 
deserted? If persons of such a character 
left the country with money in their pockets, 
and presented themselves elsewhere as ob- 
jects of compassion, such conduct should 
not be attributed to the proprietors of that 
soil on which they had resided, and which 
they had deserted. 


BREWING FROM SUGAR BILL — DISTIL- 
LING FROM SUGAR BILL. 

The Eart of CLARENDON laid two 
Bills on their Lordships’ Table—the one 
the Brewing from Sugar Bill, which had 
been read the first time on Friday last; the 
other the Distilling from Sugar Bill, which 
was only now received from the House of 
Commons. Considering that the two Bills 
were pretty similar in character, as well as 
in their provisions, probably their Lord- 
ships would consider both together. Last 
night it was conceded that they might be 
read pro formd, allowing the discussion to 


proceed when the Bills were in Committee. 
He aaa before going into Committee on 


those Bills, to be able to prove to their 
Lordships that their provisions conferred 
only an act of justice on their West Indian 
colonies, without inflicting any injury on 
the agricultural interest. In times like 
the present, when grain was scarce and 
food high, the measures before their Lord- 
ships could not be looked upon as wholly 
inoperative, as by increasing the means of 
subsistence the means of relief would be 
also increased. 

Lorp STANLEY: It is quite true an 
arrangement has been entered into that no 
discussion should take place on the second 
reading of these Bills. At the same time 
I thought my noble Friend (the Earl of 
Clarendon) would have on this occasion ab- 
stained from stating the grounds on which 
it was proposed to maintain and support 
the principles of those Bills. If those Bills 
had been brought in for the objects stated 
in the concluding observations of my noble 
Friend, namely, for the relief of the pre- 
sent distress, and if that view had been 
wholly dwelt on, I think it would not be 
necessary to enter into the subject; at all 
events it might be done very slightly. Had 
it, I say, been a temporary measure, to meet 
a temporary case, like that introduced on 
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a similar occasion in 1804, there might be 
no necessity very strictly to scan its prin- 
ciples; but under the cover of its being 
applicable to a temporary exigency, which 
at this time exists, provisions have been 
introduced which may affect the various 
commercial interests of this country—the 
interests of producers of various kinds— 
the colonial sugar growers—the foreign 
slave sugar growers, as well as many others, 
Where interests so various will beaffected by 
these Bills, there can be no doubt that they 
ought not to be passed without full consider- 
ation. I may say they are not measures of a 
temporary, but of a permanent character. 
Entertaining those views, I object to the 
course now adopted, in bringing in those 
Bills to be read a second time, without 
affording an opportunity of offering any 
objections to what must appear to be their 
manifest tendency. As regards these Bills, 
there should be a fuller inquiry than if 
they had been in their nature only tempo- 
rary. Unless, therefore, the Government 
shall consent—and which may be done 
without giving any impediment to the Bills 
—to refer them to the consideration of a 
Select Committee of your Lordships’ House, 
I shall take the opportunity, on Friday, 
after hearing my noble Friend’s statement, 
to move that the two Bills be referred to a 
Select Committee; and on that Motion I 
shall take the sense of this House. 

The Eart of CLARENDON said, that 
if their Lordships desired that he should 
make a statement, he was perfectly pre- 
pared to enter upon it; but he thought 
that it would be better to adhere to the 
original arrangement of not entering, at 
the present time, into the discussion. The 
reason why Her Majesty’s Government 
(not under cover of the temporary distress, 
as the noble Lord suggested) made the 
Bills of a permanent character, was, that a 
pledge to that effect was given to certain 
interests in the course of last Session. As 
to his noble Friend’s proposal, to refer 
these Bills to a Select Committee, he 
could assure him, that if he looked to the 
Bills before the House, he would find that 
they were very simple in their details, and 
that there was nothing new in their prin- 
ciple; for the introduction of sugar into 
breweries was not now first adopted. The 
two Bills, too, had been passed through 
the House of Commons without objection 
to their principle. Even the Scotch dis- 
tillers did not object to the principle, but 
only desired that the same drawback that 
was allowed in the case of malt, should 
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also be allowed in the case of rum. He 
fully believed that the noble Lord did not 
desire to create delay; yet it was difficult 
to say to what extent evidence might not 
be taken, or to determine that there would 
not be delay. Upon the same precedent 
there would be scarcely a fiscal or a finan- 
cial measure that might not be subjected 
to the same ordeal. It was, therefore, 
with great regret that he said he should 
feel bound to oppose the Motion of which 
the noble Lord had given notice. 

Lorp MONTEAGLE asked when the 
Rum Duties Bill might be expected in 
their Lordships’ House. He was of opin- 
ion it might be referred to the same Select 
Committee. 

The Eart of CLARENDON: That Bill 
had been delayed very much against the 
intentions of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, from eauses which they could not 
control. He could not, therefore, tell 
when it would be before their Lordships; 
but he did not think the three Bills could 
be considered together. 

Lorp STANLEY: I should say that 
these Bills are brought forward with a 
view to the mitigation of the existing dis- 
tress (and when I used the words ‘‘ under 
cover,” I did not mean any offence); the 
ground, therefore, on which the Bills were 
brought forward, was not on account of 
any pledge that was given during the last 
Session, but they were brought forward to 
remedy existing distress; and that such 
was the case, was perfectly clear from 
Her Majesty’s Speech from the Throne, 
in which Her Majesty said— 

“Tt will be your duty to consider what further 

Measures are required to alleviate the existing 
distress. I recommend it to you to take it into 
your serious consideration whether, by increasing 
for a limited period the facilities for importing 
corn from foreign countries, and by the admission 
of sugar more freely into breweries and distiller- 
ies, the supply of food may be beneficially aug- 
mented,” 
These very Bills were brought forward in 
pursuance of that recommendation in Her 
Majesty’s Speech. They were brought 
forward as a portion of those measures 
which were to be submitted to our con- 
sideration to “alleviate the existing dis- 
tress.”’ 

Eart GREY said, that it was perfectly 
true that there was a pledge given to the 
West India interests, when the sugar du- 
ties were under consideration, that those 
matters which concerned them should be 
looked into; but it was also true, that that 
could be done in such a way as to alleviate 
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the existing distress, as there was no doubt 
that such would be the tendency of substi- 
tuting sugar for grain. In point of fact, 
he believed that the measure was one 
which could not be inoperative in a season 
of distress, and which made it important 
that it should pass with the least possible 
delay. 

Bills read 2+, 

House adjourned. 
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MrnvuTEs.] PetiTIONS PRESENTED. By Mr. Barnard, 
from Greenwich, for Alteration of the Law with respect 
to the Registration of Voters.—By Mr. J. O’Connell, from 
Waterford, for Repeal of the Union with Ireland.—By 
Mr. J. O’Connell, from Dublin, for Abolition of Minis- 
ters’ Money (Ireland).— By Mr. Pole Carew, from Rev. 
William Augustus Morgan, for Alteration of the Law re- 
specting Parish Clerks.—By Mr. Tufnell, from Clergy of 
the Metropolis, for the Suppression of Sunday Trading. 
—By Mr. Chaplin, and Sir John Trollope, from Attor- 
neys and Solicitors of several places, for Repeal of the 
Duty on Attorneys’ Certificates.—By Mr, Forster, from 
several places, for Reduction of the Lighthouse Dues.— 
By Dr. Bowring, from Lancaster, and Mr. John O’Con- 
nell, from Kilkenny, for Reduction of the Duty on Tea. 
—By Sir R. Pigot, from Bridgenorth, for Repeal of the 
Window Duty.—By Mr. John O’Connell, from Galway, 
respecting the Baronial Sessions of the Islands of Arran. 
—By Mr. Wakley, and Lord John Russell, from several 
places, in Favour of the Ten Hours Factory Bill.—By 
Mr. Brown, from Liverpool, against the Ten Hours Fac- 
tory Bill.—By Mr. Corry, from County of Tyrone, for 
Relief of Destitute Poor (Ireland),—By Mr. Crawford, 
from Somersetshire, for Facilitating the Transportation 
of Grain and Provisions to Ireland.—By several Hon. 
Members, from a great many places in Ireland, for Alter- 
ation of the Poor Law (Ireland).—By Mr. Brotherton, 
and other Hon. Members, from several places, for Repeal 
or Alteration of the Poor Removal Act.—By Sir B. Hall, 
from Marylebone, against the Railways (Ireland) Bill.— 
By Lord G. Bentinck, from Inhabitants of the Counties 
of Down, and Armagh, in Favour of the Railways (Ire- 
land) Bill.—By Mr. Grogan, from Westmeath, for the 
Formation of Seed Corn Depdts (Ireland),—By Mr. V. 
Stuart, from Waterford, for the Reclamation of Waste 
Lands (Ireland), 


CASTLEBAR BOARD OF GUARDIANS. 


Mr. P. SCROPE, seeing the Secretary 
for the Home Department in his place, rose 
to put to him the questions of which he 
had given notice. He wished to preface 
them by one or two observations. The first 
was, that he made no accusation against 
the guardians of the Castlebar union. The 
present was not a fitting time for doing so, 
although it might be desirable hereafter to 
institute an inquiry in order to ascertain 
which body was in fault, the guardians or 
the Poor Law Commissioners. His object 
was to ascertain the existing state of the 
law, and the prospect of its amendment in 
future. He based his questions on these 
indubitable facts—that the Castlebar board 
of guardians for several months past had 
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closed the doors of the workhouse against 
the destitute poor—that during the season 
of calamity, from the failure of the potato 
crop, they had so kept them closed. To 
these might be added the fact that some 
thousands of persons had recently been 
landed at Liverpool from that district, from 
which it appeared clear that the guardians, 
by closing the doors of the workhouse, 
had succeeded either in starving paupers to 
death, or in driving them to the shores of 
this country, and thus clearing the district 
of them. His questions were these :— 
Whether there be at present, and if so, 
what legal obligation or responsibility upon 
boards of guardians in Ireland to relieve 
the destitute poor in their unions? If 
there be, whether any proceedings by in- 
dictment or otherwise, are about to be in- 
stituted by direction of Her Majesty’s 
Government against the board of guardians 
of the Castlebar union, for having for seve- 
ral months past denied relief to numbers of 
poor, as to whose absolute destitution no 
doubt could exist, and closing the work- 
house against them, although not half full, 
whereby it has happened that very many 
of such destitute poor persons have died of 
starvation, as the verdicts of numerous co- 
roners’ inquests held within the said union 
attest? If no effective legal responsibility 
nor obligation to relieve the destitute rests 
at present on Irish boards of guardians, 
then he asked whether Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment intended to introduce some effec- 
tual obligation of this nature into the Poor 
Relief (Ireland) Bill, whereby security shall 
be taken against such denial of relief to 
the destitute poor of Ireland of all classes 
in future? He asked these questions, be- 
cause, in the Bill before the House, as it 
now stood, he saw no security for giving 
relief to the destitute poor, and because he 
thought the public had been much deluded 
upon this point. He hoped to see some 
more stringent provisions introduced, since 
they were absolutely necessary. 

Sir G. GREY would give the hon. Mem- 
ber for Stroud the best answer in his 
power. His first question was, whether at 
present there were any, and what, legal ob- 
ligation upon guardians in Ireland to re- 
lieve destitute poor? In reply to it, he 
could not do better than to read the sec- 
tion of the Irish Poor Relief Act which 
applied to the subject :— 

“That when the Commissioners shall have de- 
clared any workhouse of any union to be fit for 
the reception of destitute poor, it shall be lawful 
for the guardians, at their discretion, but subject 
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in all cases to the orders of the Commissioners, to 
take order for relieving and setting to work there- 
in, in the first place, such destitute poor persons 
as by reason of old age, infirmity, or defect, may 
be unable to support themselves and destitute 
children ; and, in the next place, such other per- 
sons as the said guardians shall deem to be desti- 
tute poor, and unable to support themselves by 
their own industry, or by other lawful means.” 


That was the only section of the Act con- 
stituting the responsibility of guardians em- 
ployed to administer thelaw. It was to be 
observed that they were in all cases subject 
to the orders of the Commissioners. The 
proviso at the end of the fourth section 
ought also to be brought to the attention 
of the House :— 

“ Provided that nothing in this Act contained 

shall be construed as enabling the Commissioners, 
or any of them, to interfere in any individual case 
for the purpose of ordering relief.” 
What might be the construction of the see- 
tion with reference to the circumstances 
that had oceurred, was a legal question 
which he did not think his hon. Friend 
(Mr. P. Serope) would require him to 
answer; he could only say that he believed 
the Commissioners had exercised towards 
the guardians of the Castlebar union all 
the power of which they were possessed, in 
order to compel them to the performance 
of their duty. Having failed in compelling 
them, the Commissioners had proceeded on 
the powers vested in them by law, and had 
dissolved the board. This was such an- 
swer as he could give to the second ques- 
tion. And the third was, whether Minis- 
ters intended to introduce in the Bill upon 
the Table some effectual obligation to grant 
relief to the destitute poor, whereby secur- 
ity might be taken against the denial of 
such relief in future ? To this question he 
had to answer, that the hon. Member 
would find a clause upon the subject in the 
Poor Relief (Ireland) Bill applicable to 
such paupers as were destitute, or were 
disabled so as not to be in a condition to 
maintain themselves. The second clause 
contemplated such a contingency; it pro- 
vided that a right to out-door relief should 
exist, the workhouse being full, or not avail- 
able for the reception of such paupers. As 
to the further extension of that obligation, 
and the policy of doing so, that point could 
best be discussed when the Bill was in Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. FRENCH hoped the House would 
allow him to put afew questions. Was 
the right hon. Baronet aware that the 
guardians of the Castlebar union, in Sep- 
tember last, found it impossible to collect 
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the rates? Was he aware that the chair- 
man of that board, the Earl of Lucan, took 
upon himself to repay all the expenses of 
the workhouse for one month? Was he 
aware that during that month every pauper 
was admitted into the workhouse? Was 
he aware that at the expiration of the 
month, a resolution was passed by the 
board of guardians, and transmitted to the 
Poor Law Commissioners, stating the im- 
possibility of collecting the rates, and that 
they must either borrow the money, or ob- 
tain it in some other way? The guardians 
at the same time informed the Commis- 
sioners, that they were ready to admit into 
the workhouse the greatest number it was 
capable of holding. Was the right hon. 
Gentleman aware, finally, that for a fort- 
night the Commissioners took no notice of 
the letter, and then only in general terms ? 
Since then the entire expense of the work- 
house had fallen upon the Earl of Lucan. 
Sir G. GREY begged to refer the hon. 
Member to some papers he had already 
laid upon the Table, and to others about 
to be presented. At the same time he 
was bound to say, that he had heard from 
Mr. Otway—and there was no reason to 
doubt the correctness of the information— 
that there was no period at which any large 
amount of outstanding rate in the union 
of Castlebar, and in other unions in Mayo, 
might not have been collected. On receiv- 
ing that report of Mr. Otway, he had trans- 
mitted a copy of it to Lord Lucan. A letter 
from Lord Lucan would be found among 
the papers he intended to present shortly, 
in which his Lordship stated, that a large 
portion of the rate would have been col- 
lected if the board of guardians had done 
their duty. He (Sir G. Grey) regretted 
that the hon. Member had not given notice 
of his questions; if the hon. Member had 
done so, he would have furnished himself 
with an extract from Lord Lucan’s letter. 


Navigation Laws— 


NAVIGATION LAWS—APPOINTMENT OF 
THE COMMITTEE. 

Mr. RICARDO moved that the follow- 
ing Members constitute the Select Com- 
mittee on the Navigation Laws: Mr. Ri- 
cardo, Sir Robert Peel, Mr. Mitchell, Mr. 
Alderman Thompson, Mr. Villiers, Sir 
Howard Douglas, Admiral Dundas, Mr. 
Lyall, Mr. M‘Carthy, Mr. Thomas Baring, 
Mr. Hume, Mr. Liddell, Mr. Bright, Sir 
George Clerk, and Mr. Milner Gibson. | 

On the name of Mr. Bright being moved, 

Mr. WAWN objected. It was unusual 
to appoint two Members from the same 
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place; and though Mr. Bright was not yet 
elected for Manchester, he was a candidate 
there, and Mr. Milner Gibson was already 
serving for the borough. He moved that 
Mr. Bright’s name be omitted. 

Mr. FERRAND said, that the hon. 
Member for South Shields had been caught 
in his own trap. He had objected to one 
Committee, and had obtained a worse. 
Eleven Members were now upon it who 
had voted for free trade in corn, and by 
such majority the navigation laws would 
be doomed. The country could have no 
confidence in the Committee ; and if the 
hon. Member (Mr. Wawn) persevered in 
his resistance to the name of the hon. 
Member for Durham, he would divide with 
him, even if they were followed by no other 
Member. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL said, that it seemed 
to him a very fair Committee. There was 
no force, as far as he saw, in the objec- 
tion. The House could not be surprised 
that the Vice President of the Board of 
Trade should be a Member of it; and the 
fact that Mr. Bright might become a can- 
didate for Manchester, was no disqualifica- 
tion, the hon. Member being so well quali- 
fied in other respects. 

Mr. FINCH remarked, that Mr. Bright 
was known to entertain a very strong opin- 
ion on the navigation laws. The most im- 
portant interests were involved, and it was 
essential to obtain an impartial Committee. 
His experience of Parliamentary Commit- 
tees led him to think their decisions not 
worth sixpence; the Orange Committee, 
on which he had sat, after fifty-one days 
of inquiry were not able to make any re- 
port. In this case, the numbers, as could 
be seen beforehand, would be ten to four, 
so that the report might as well be drawn 
up at once without further trouble. 

Mr. LIDDELL explained that he had 
refused to sit on the Committee as first 
named, but had consented to sit as one of 
the amended list. He thought that the 
list of names would be a guarantee to the 
country of a fair investigation of the sub- 


ject. 


Mr. BROWNRIGG observed, that his 
name had been left out in the amended 
list, though he had supposed, from having 
been engaged in trade and shipping for a 
quarter of a century, and from not having 
pledged himself by any vote, that he was, 
at all events, not disqualified to form a 
sound and just decision. He hoped he 
should not be considered as belonging to 
either of the classes mentioned by the 
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noble Lord, who had, according to him, 
made up their minds already as to which 
side they would take in Committee; but 
that he should receive credit for coming to 
whatever decision might seem best to him 
on the merits of the evidence alone, in any 
case to which he might be appointed. 
Mason BERESFORD, in reference to 
the remarks of the hon, Member for Bos- 
ton (Mr. Brownrigg), begged to explain 
that the selection of the Members of his 
side of the House had been referred to 
him in the first instance, and that he had 
named five hon. Members, of whom the 
last was the hon. Member for Boston. 
When he had done so, however, the hon. 
Member for London (Mr. Lyall) came to 
him, and put forward his claim to serve on 
the Committee, as having been chairman 
of the previous Committee on the same 
subject, and also as being Member for the 
city of London. It would have been odd 


indeed if he had refused, after such an 
appeal, to nominate the hon. Gentleman. 
He had considered the hon. Gentleman’s 
health too bad to serve; but as the hon. 
Member himself differed from him on that 
point, he could not but accede to his re- 


uest. 

Mr. VERNON SMITH said, he must 
object to the system of selecting Members 
to serve on Committees of that House, as 
described by the hon. Member for Har- 
wich (Major Beresford). To send down 
persons of stiff opinions and strong preju- 
dices on one side or other, was not the 
way to arrive at the truth. It was men 
like the hon. Member for Boston who 
should be placed on these Committees ; 
and the reason why so many Committees 
of that House had not arrived at any re- 
sult on the question for which they had 
been selected, was, in his opinion, alto- 
gether attributable to the system of ap- 
pointing Members of a strong bias on either 
side. 

Amendment withdrawn. 
tee appointed. 


The Commit- 


SUSPENSION OF PUBLIC WORKS 
(IRELAND). 

Mr. SMITH O’BRIEN moved the Or- 
der of the Day for the Adjourned Debate 
on the Railways (Ireland) Bill, in order 
that he might have an opportunity of put- 
ting some questions to Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. He was sorry to protract the 
discussion of the Railway Bill; but the 
matter on which he sought information 


affected the lives of many of his fellow- 
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countrymen. He alluded to the system of 
punishment, adopted under the sanction of 
Government, for outrages committed by 
4 person on the public works in Ireland. 
Whenever any outrage took place in a dis- 
trict where those works were being carried 
on, the works were immediately stopped, 
and the population engaged on them thrown 
out of employment and left to die. Now, 
he wanted to know if it was the intention 
of the Legislature, in passing these relief 
measures, that Government should be en- 
trusted with such powers? He must say 
it was the most barbarous kind of punish- 
ment ever enacted by any civilized coun- 
try. His attention had been called to the 
subject before, principally in the county 
which he represented; and, at the risk of 
delaying the House, he would read an ex- 
tract of a letter he had just received from 
a Roman Catholic archdeacon in reference 
to it:— 

“For some days before the 22nd of January, 
288 men, boys, and women, were employed in 
making some improvements on a line of road be- 
tween the cross of Kilmichael and the cross of 
Ballyscanlan. The distance between those two 
points is nearly two Irish miles. On the day 
mentioned a young man, the son ofa small farmer, 
named Hedderman, and the overseer on the line, 
was suddenly surrounded by eight armed men, he 
being then nearly at one extremity of the line of 
road, about a furlong from the village of Ballyscan- 
lan. These men had their faces blackened, for 
the purpose of disguise, and the overseer was, as 
may be supposed, greatly frightened. I had his 
own account of the adventure, and he stated that 
he was more particularly afraid of one of the ruf- 
fians, who was armed with a bayonet. He got off 
cheaply, however, all the circumstances consider- 
ed, as only one of the party assaulted him, giving 
him a blow behind the ear with the butt-end ofa 
gun, and inflicting a slight wound, or rather a 
scratch. A demonstration of the power of doing 
mischief, with a view to intimidation, seems to 
have been the object of these fellows, who then 
went off across the fields. Now the line being, as 
you may recollect, two miles long, and the men 
grouped in gangs of eleven along its whole length, 
a cross or turning being also interposed, it follow- 
ed that nine-tenths of the working people knew 
nothing whatever of the attack, which occupied 
but a few minutes, until the whole matter had 
passed over. Some four or five of the workmen 
hastened to his assistance, from motives of private 
friendship ; but such assistance would have availed 
but little against eight men fully armed, if these 
latter had really intended to inflict serious injury. 
Ido not, of course, mean to palliate this outrage, 
which was still of almost a bloodless character, 
and the very first attempt upon overseer or officer 
in this large barony, where many hundreds (at 
present over 5,000) have been constantly employed 
since the public works began. It is certain that 
those fellows who attacked the overseer were not 
persons living in the parish or neighbourhood, 
though it is likely they were instigated and sub- 
orned by some few among the working people. 
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This guilty complicity was (there is reason to 
think) confined to a few, as the overseer was gene- 
rally popular with those employed under him, 
Such are the details of the transaction of the 22nd 
of January—a transaction which proved to many 
hundreds, who had not the slightest share in its 
guilt, such as it was, a source of suffering, com- 
pared to which, death by the sword or the bullet 
would have been mercy, You are no doubt aware, 
that by an order issued, I believe in October, the 
Board of Works were authorized to dismiss the 
men employed on any public work on which vio- 
lence or menace should be exhibited against over- 
seer or officer. This order, as understood and car- 
ried out by the officers cf the board, seems arbi- 
trary enough. I know not whether it be law, but 
assuredly it is not justice, to confound the innocent 
with the guilty by the indiscriminate infliction of a 
puuishment of great severity. It cannot be just 
to punish the misdeeds of one or two, or even a 
dozen, by the torture of hundreds. The entire 
288 employed on the Kilmichael and Ballyscanlan 
line were dismissed on the instant, and a list fur- 
nished to the relief committee, with the view of 
excluding them from any employment whatever on 
the public works ; and this is the 20th day of ex- 
treme and frightful sufferings of nearly 900 per- 
sons, those 288 namely, and the members of their 
respective families, dependent on them for their 
sole means of subsistence. This terrible and pro- 
tracted torture, as I may call it, is inflicted on 
them, avowedly, to extract from them evidence 
with a view to identify and convict the authors 
and actors in the attack on the overseer. Now, 
850 of those so tortured, at least did not see the 
offenders in question. Of the 288 actually em- 
ployed, some were small boys, some were women, 
destitute widows and others, who have no other 
resource than that of sitting on the road-side 
breaking stones under the sky of January. Tor- 
ture by the rack was, I believe, held good and 
lawful in the days of Lord Strafford. Torture by 
the triangles was resorted to at a later period to 
obtain evidence against offenders ; but even then 
it was required that there should be reasonable 
grounds for believing that the parties subjected to 
the torture could really give the evidence sought 
for, if willing to do so. In the parish of Ballin- 
garry, and in the year of grace 1847, the slow tor- 
ture of famine has been inflicted on old men, chil- 
dren, and women, to compel them to reveal that 
of which it was utterly impossible that one out of 
every fifty among them could have any knowledge 
whatever. There were among the 288 two blind 
pipers, who are of course doomed to starve be- 
cause they refuse to give ocular testimony. When, 
after a week’s fast, it was proposed in the commit- 
tee to raise a subscription amongst the members 
present to supply the immediate wants of those 
wretched people, the inspecting officer, as he is 
termed, opposed it on the ground that it would be 
yielding to intimidation. Now, those despairing 
but patient victims had exhibited no menace what- 
ever, save an humble request to the relief com- 
mittee to send them to the workhouse. This 
‘saving counsel’ was, however, adopted by the 
committee—I suppose on the good old principle, 
ne respublica detrimentum caprat. It was thought 
a desirable thing to inspire those wretehes with a 
sentiment of respect for the law for the time to 
come. But I have my doubts if this object was 
promoted greatly by placing in every one of six 
Score hovels a starving father seated in Ugolino 
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mood and attitude near his fireless hearth, and 
watching at the same time the gradual emaciation 
of the faces of those he loved with all the warm 
affection of an Irishman. He was not the more 
likely, I think, to respect the laws from the utter 
unconsciousness of any guilt which could call 
down as punishment the frightful doom of misery 
inflicted on him and his. Moreover, as 40/. re- 
ward was offered for information, and as 40/. in 
this season of dearth would be to a poor man as 
the treasures of Peru, there was no reason to hope 
that what such a bribe could not effect, would be 
elicited by the protracted pangs of hunger. I am, 
however, delighted that no information was ob- 
tained, and trust, whenever any one in authority 
will dare under our free laws to apply torture to 
extort evidence, that he will meet with the disap- 
pointment he deserves, as well as with the con- 
tempt and execration of every man of just and up- 
right feeling.” 


He must say he thoroughly and entirely 
coincided in the sentiments expressed by 
that letter. It was monstrous to punish a 
whole population with death, for that was 
the effect of the system—and the reve- 
rend gentleman stated that some of those 
dismissed in the case he alluded to 
had died in consequence—because one 
or two or half a dozen persons com- 
mitted a crime for which they might 
be imprisoned or transported. He had 
witnessed the operation of the system in 
Clare, where five hundred families had 
been reduced to famine in consequence of 
the suspension of the works in the neigh- 
bourhood; and the question with them was 
whether they would adopt a course of 
plunder, which their patience and respect 
for the law fortunately forbade, or to lie 
down and die. He had seen the inspecting 
officer, and spoken to him on the subject; 
and it was his opinion that if the suspen- 
sion of the works had been carried on any 
longer, several families must have died. He 
rose to ascertain whether the Government 
and the House of Commons would sanction 
such a barbarous mode of punishment as 
that at present in use in Ireland. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE regretted the hon. 
Gentleman had not given him notice of his 
intention of bringing the particular case of 
the stoppage of works to which he alluded 
to the notice of the House; as in that case 
he certainly would have informed himself 
as to the circumstances, and would have 
been prepared to meet the statement ; but 
with respect to the general policy of the 
Government on the subject, he had no he- 
sitation in stating to the House what had 
been the course they had adopted in Ire- 
land. It was undoubtedly true that the 
Lord Lieutenant thought it absolutely ne- 
cessary, with a view to protect public ser- 
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vants and officers engaged in a most diffi- 
cult and arduous duty, and to defend their 
lives and persons, to lay down as a rule, 
that whenever outrages were committed in 
the neighbourhood or on the line of any 
public work, under circumstances which 
rendered it probable that any labourers en- 
gaged thereon were cognizant of it, the 
work should be suspended till information 
had been given respecting its authors. 
But he confessed he had heard with as- 
tonishment the hon. Member for Limerick 
expressing his concurrence with the senti- 
ments of the letter he had read, and de- 
claring that where an outrage had been 
committed on a public officer in the dis- 
charge of his duty, he for his part rejoiced 
that nothing had transpired which could 
lead to the discovery of the offenders. He 
would not yield to that hon. Member in 
feelings of deep sympathy for the dreadful 
amount of human suffering which he knew 
was endured by large classes of the people 
of Ireland; but he thought it consistent 
with that deep sympathy, and with an ear- 
nest desire to relieve that distress, to say 
at the same time that he believed it to be 
the duty of the Government in Ireland to 
protect their servants and officers engaged 
in the public service for the employment of 
the people; and the Lord Lieutenant also 
believed the only effectual way of protect- 
ing them, was to lay down this rule and to 
act upon it. He was happy to say the 
result had fully proved the wisdom of the 
course adopted by the Irish Government, 
and that in many instances it had led to 
the discovery of the perpetrators of those 
outrages. In a very recent case, when an 
attack was made on an officer of the works 
by persons who calculated on the assistance 
of the labourers engaged on it, the latter, 
so far from aiding them, rose up and de- 
fended the officer ; and when the offenders 
endeavoured to escape, pursued and endea- 
voured to capture them. He was fully 
prepared to justify the conduct of the Irish 
Government, and he could not agree in the 
views of the hon. Member on this subject. 
He held it to be the duty of every Govern- 
ment to defend the lives and persons of 
gallant and unprotected men engaged in 
a dangerous public service; and he did 
not believe the House of Commons, to 
which the hon. Member had appealed, 
would think the Government of Ireland had 
not done their duty in adopting the only 
course which, concurrently with the opin- 
ion of every person conversant with the 
subject, could effect that object, and pre- 
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serve the lives of their officers, by giving 
the labourers on the works a deep interest 
in protecting the lives and properties of 
the officers engaged upon them. He could 
not answer the particular case referred to 
by the hon. Member, as he had not given 
him notice of it; but he thought it right 
to make that statement as to the general 
policy of the Government in such cases. 

Mr. HUME said, that of: all the sub- 
jects which could be introduced to the 
House, that was the most important, for if 
there were one evil more than another 
which, if allowed to continue, would create 
disorder in Ireland, it was that of not being 
able to follow and apprehend a culprit. 
They saw every day accounts in the papers 
of murders of the most barbarous nature 
committed in cabins and houses, and yet 
there was no possibility of the detection 
of the murderers. He thought that so far 
from blaming the Irish Government for the 
course they had adopted, the House of 
Commons should express a favourable 
opinion of their firmness, and of the course 
by which alone order could be restored in 
Ireland. He entirely concurred with the 
right hon. the Secretary for Ireland in his 
remarks, and regretted that any Member 
belonging to Ireland should have said he 
rejoiced, where an outrage had been com- 
mitted, that the culprit had not been dis- 
covered. He thought it would be a most 
unfortunate thing if such a sentiment were 
to go forth to the country without expla- 
nation. He hoped the Government would 
stand firm on this point, and show the 
people of Ireland that it was the duty of 
every one of them to see that justice was 
carried out, and to discover every offender 
against law and order to the proper autho- 
rities. 

Mr. SMITH O’BRIEN begged to make 
some explanation as to what had fallen 
from the right hon. Secretary for Ireland. 
He had not given notice of his intention to 
put the question, as he only wished to as- 
certain the views of Government generally 
on the question. With respect to the 
phrase used in the letter of his corre- 
spondent, he thought the meaning was, 
that he rejoiced, not because the law had 
not been vindicated—for he believed his 
correspondent to be as anxious for the 
maintenance of the law as any one could 
be—but because none of the persons dis- 
missed the works had been induced, by the 
powers of torture, to do that which they 
would not have done from their sense of 
duty and justice. 
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Viscount CLEMENTS hoped he might 
thank the Government for the determina- 
tion they had shown on this point. He 
thought it would have been utterly impos- 
sible to have carried on the works without 
even more extraordinary confusion than 
existed at present, if the Lord Lieutenant 
had not adopted that rule; and he did not 
believe the life of any officer engaged on 
them would have been worth a day’s pur- 
chase without some such regulation. 

Mr. STAFFORD O’BRIEN said, as 
he had, early in the progress of the sys- 
tem, made a communication to the Irish 
Government on the subject, and had urged 
on them the propriety of adopting this very 
course, he would not shrink from sharing 
the responsibility of it. He entirely con- 
curred in the propriety of the system, and 
in the sentiments of the right hon. the 
Secretary for Ireland. Unless the officers 
of the public were protected, they could not 
be got to lay out the works, and then the 
people must be left to starve. The only 
hope for Ireland was, the investment of 
capital; and capital would not be invested 
unless life and property were secure. In- 
stead of regretting the course taken by 
Government, he boldly stood up to take 
share in the responsibility of recommend- 
ing it. 

Mr. W. R. COLLETT begged to say, 
that he employed a great number of la- 
bourers in Ireland, and that when any at- 
tack upon any person was made, or when 
any outrage was committed, he always 
suspended employment, and continued the 
suspension until the delinquent was dis- 
covered and given up. He had found that 
system work with the best results; and 
he sincerely hoped, that, as a measure of 
precaution, the Government would act in 
the same way. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATIONS. 

The CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER: I hope I may trespass on the 
House very shortly with a few words by 
way of explanation, and with the view of 
setting the House right as to the state- 
ment of an hon. Member, calculated, how- 
ever unintentionally, to mislead them. They 
will agree with me, that it is essential the 
facts should be correctly stated; and I hope 
I may state, without any vanity, that it is 
essential to the dignity of the office I have 
the honour of holding, that I should not 
be left under the imputation of having 
made statements to the House founded on 
misconception. I stated, in the course of 
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this debate, on the authority of a person 
well acquainted with railways, that only 25 
per cent of the whole outlay was expended 
in the employment of labourers, and that 
thirty labourers per mile were all that were 
employed on a railroad of ordinary charac- 
ter. Last night the hon. Member for 
Shrewsbury stated, first, that I said only 
twenty-five men per mile would be employ- 
ed; and, secondly, that he had seen, or 
had held communication with, the gentle- 
man from whom I had received my infor- 
mation, and that that gentleman stated 
to the hon. Member, that I had entirely 
misconceived the information he had given 
me; and that what he stated was, that 
twenty-five men per mile were employed 
permanently on the railway, and not ens 
gaged in making it. I now hold in my 
hand a letter from the gentleman in ques- 
tion, and who gave me this information. 
Ile is of great rank and experience in the 
construction of railways. I will take the 
liberty of reading three very short para- 
graphs, which will, I think, show I did 
not misunderstand the meaning of his in- 
formation :— 

“ Of the total cost of a railway, 25 per cent, at 

the outside, is what is spent on the ground in la- 
bour. I find from a large number of results, that 
the average number of labourers employed in the 
construction of a railway of ordinary character, 
may be taken at twenty to thirty men per mile 
for a period of two to three years.” 
Now, Sir, I took the maximum number 
here stated, that is, thirty men; and, as- 
suming the datum of the noble Lord’s cal- 
culation of 1,500 miles of railroad, I stated 
that the number of men for whom he would 
find employment would be 45,000, at the 
rate of thirty men to the mile. The hon. 
Member for Shrewsbury went on to say, I 
received this information from the gentle- 
man who had communicated with him, and 
that I had entirely misconceived it. I hold 
in my hand a letter from the same gentle- 
man whose information I have already 
quoted. It was dated subsequently to the 
speech of the hon. Member last night, and 
was received this morning, I will just 
read the passage :— 

“ T certainly never called upon Mr. Disraeli, or 
spoke to him, or communicated with him in my 
life. My information to you was fact.” 

I have no business to do more than to put 
this fact correctly before the House; but I 
think it will be evident to the House, first, 
that the person who wrote this letter did 
not communicate with the hon. Member for 
Shrewsbury; secondly, that he did not tell 
him I had entirely mistaken the informa- 
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tion I had received ; and, thirdly, that I 
did not incorrectly state the information I 
had received. If the House were to hear 
the writer’s name, they would admit he 
was a competent authority, and that the 
statement I made was fully borne out by 
him. I beg to assure the hon. Member 
for Shrewsbury, that I do not suppose he 
stated a fact he did not believe; neverthe- 
less, after what I have stated, I think it 
will appear the hon. Member has been 
somewhat misled or imposed upon; and, if 
he will forgive me for making a suggestion 
to him, I venture to recommend that for 
the future he should not make statements 
on which he cannot very accurately rely, 
and the authority of which he has not care- 
fully sifted. 

Mr. DISRAELI: I can assure the 
right hon. Gentleman, that if I used any 
expression in, I will not say the heat of 
debate, for there was no heat of debate, 
but in the haste of speaking, last night, 
which caused the right hon. Gentleman the 
slightest annoyance, I very sincerely re- 
gret it. I entertain for the right hon. 
Gentleman that deep respect which his 
character, his talents, and his high position 
cannot fail to command. But the right 
hon. Gentleman has fallen into a mistake 
with regard to what was stated by me yes- 
terday evening, and I will at once explain 
and correct that mistake. I stated that 
the individual whose authority I quoted— 
a gentleman of great experience and of 
peculiar knowledge on scientific subjects— 
a gentleman, not known of course to all, 
but known to very many Members of this 
House, informed me that he supposed from 
the speech of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, that he had been the person who had 
communicated to the Government the in- 
formation used by that right hon. Gentle- 
man. This individual had given some in- 
formation to the Government; and when 
he read the speech of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, he believed that the facts stated 
by the right hon. Gentleman were deduced 
from his information. He therefore made a 
communication to me, and he stated to me, 
«< T suppose that I am the person to whom 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer alluded ; 
andif Iam, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has completely misunderstood the informa- 
tion I sent him.”’ But all this confusion 
and misunderstanding arises from using 
anonymous communications in this House. 
If the right hon. Gentleman had given us, 
as I always take the precaution to give 
the House, the name of the writer of every 
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document and opinion which I bring for- 
ward, we should not be led into such mis- 


takes as these. But when we know the 
number of persons who communicate di- 
rectly or indirectly with the Government, 
not perhaps with persons in as exalted a po- 
sition as the right hon. Gentleman, but 
with persons in a very high position, I can 
readily understand twenty or thirty or even 
fifty of these anonymous individuals going 
about London, and believing that they are 
the authorities whose statements the Min- 
ister has repeated to the assembled Par- 
liament. And the House will do me the 
justice to recollect that what I said was, 
not that I had seen the individual who was 
the authority, but that I had received a 
communication from an individual, a highly- 
respectable gentleman, who believed him- 
self to be the authority cited by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. A nice, but a 
complete and perfect, distinction. With- 
out the letter, however, which the right 
hon. Gentleman has read, his declaration 
alone would have been quite sufficient that 
the facts were as he had originally stated 
them. But the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, with every possible courtesy, com- 
municated to me his intention to offer 
this explanation. I, therefore, called upon 
my authority, who laboured under the de- 
lusion that he was likewise the authority 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer; and 
in the most gallant manner he permitted 
me to use hisname. If the House requires 
it, I shall be willing to give it; but as this 
gentleman is a professional man, and as 
this circumstance might possibly place him 
in an invidious position, perhaps the House 
will not demand it. Nothing would induce 
me to publish it, but an eager desire to 
satisfy the House of the correctness of my 
statement. It is, however, agreeable to 
my feelings, and it will be satisfactory to 
the House, that the statement was not 
made to me alone, but was made in the 
presence of my noble Friend the Member 
for Lynn, who is quite ready to confirm 
what I have stated. But the right hon. 
Gentleman has read me a lecture as to the 
necessity of sifting the authorities upon 
which I make statements to this House. 
I don’t think it was needed. I take all 
the precautions in my power to ascertain 
the accuracy of every fact I may happen 
to mention in this House. But if persons 
in high places—whose every word has its 
weight—will seek to influence our opinions 
by anonymous authority, these equivoques 
will occasionally occur. 
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EJECTMENTS IN MAYO. 

Viscount CLEMENTS wished to put the 
question of which he had given notice to 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer in refer- 
ence to the statement made by the right 
hon. Gentleman on Friday evening last, 
respecting the ejectments in the county of 
Mayo. The right hon. Gentleman had 
said that the landlords and their agents 
were pursuing a system of ejectments, 
under processes for rent, to an extent hi- 
therto unknown in the country—that at 
the quarter-sessions of Ballina, 6,400 pro- 
cesses were entered, of which 4,000 were 
at the suit of landlords for rent. He was 
sure the right hon. Gentleman would not 
intentionally make a mis-statement; but it 
was desirable the right hon. Gentleman 
should inform the House upon what autho- 
rity this statement was founded, and whe- 
ther any papers connected therewith would 
be laid on the Table of the House. 

The CHANCELLOR or tar EXCHE- 
QUER had made the statement on the 
authority of a person well acquainted with 
Mayo, and with the facts of this particular 
ease, and who wrote from Galway to the 
effect mentioned. The communication had 
been made to his right hon. Friend the 
Secretary for Ireland, and he would vouch 
for its correctness. If the noble Lord 
wished for any returns confirmatory of 
that communication, there would be no 
difficulty in finding how many processes 
had been issued at the Ballina sessions for 
rent. [Viscount CLEMENTS: But the pro- 
cesses for ejectment ?] He had not said 
oe for ejectment. The words he 

ad used were ‘‘ a system of ejectment by 
processes for rent.”” He had said that in 
this way a great many unfortunate persons 
had been driven from the occupation of 
land, and reduced to a pitiable state of 
destitution. 


RAILWAYS (IRELAND)—ADJOURNED 
DEBATE (THIRD NIGHT). 

The Adjourned Debate was resumed by 

Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE, who agreed 
most fully in the recommendation which 
had been given by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer, that 
in proceeding to discuss a question which 
affected alike deeply the interests of Eng- 
land and of Ireland, they should endeavour 
to steer clear of all party politics and poli- 
tical temptations. He regretted that the 
right hon. Gentleman had not in his prac- 
tice borne testimony to the value of the 
recommendation ; and he was sorry, also, 
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that many hon. Gentlemen, neglecting that 
excellent advice, had in their several 
speeches entered upon topics and consider- 
ations totally unconnected with the subject 
really before the House. The Bill could be 
opposed only on its own grounds; and, even 
with all the ingenuity and ability—and both 
were great—of the hon. Member for Mayo 
(Mr. D. Browne), it had been found very 
difficult to give a sectarian and political 
turn to this question of Irish railways. 
The hon. Member looked in vain for an 
objection against the Bill, as viewed solely 
by itself; and he had, therefore—though it 
was to be confessed very indistinctly—con- 
nected the construction of earthworks with 
the increase of the franchise, and had 
sought to persuade the House that the 
people who would be engaged in laying 
down sleepers, would afterwards be occupied 
in rooting up the Catholic Church. He 
could not see the inference, nor could he 
admit that, because the noble Lord (Lord 
G. Bentinck) had voted for Catholic Eman- 
cipation, therefore he would be disposed 
to convert a railway communication to any 
unorthodox purpose. There was no doubt 
that, if the noble Lord succeeded in carry- 
ing his Bill, he would, when the lines were 
ready, offer premiums for Conservative 
stokers, and breaksmen of improved Pro- 
testant principles. A similar sort of rea- 
soning had been adopted on the occur- 
rence of a similar calamity in this country. 
After the great fire of London, and when 
the whole of this vast metropolis was suf- 
fering from distress, the sympathizing 
people of Ireland sent over a contribution of 
twenty thousand fat cattle to support the 
once fat citizens of the capital city. But, 
the historian recorded the fact, so high did 
party feeling run in those days, and so 
prejudiced were the citizens, that though 
many of them were famishing, it was with 
the greatest difficulty they were brought to 
touch the steaks of such decidedly Popish 
bullocks. They had improved in some 
respects since those days, and few would 
now object to the scheme of the noble 
Lord on the supposition that he might 
enable people in Ireland to travel too fast 
for the convenience of the Establishment. 
He found fault with the noble Lord the 
First Lord of the Treasury, not because 
he had manifested a disposition to oppose 
the Bill, but because he had not given to 
the House any intimation of its being his 
intention to bring forward any measure for 
the extension of railroads in Ireland. Had 
any such promise been held out, he should 
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have felt justified in giving his vote against 
the Bill of the noble Lord the Member for 
Lynn; but, in the absence of any such 
desirable declaration, and in the face of the 
poor law which was about to be forced on 
the Irish people, contrary to the opinion of 
the Irish Members and landlords, and 
which would tend to sweep away all pro- 
perty, whether in lands or money, unless 
some plan was adopted to absorb the sur- 
plus labour of the country ; he could have 
no hesitation in giving his support to the 
principle of the present Bill. He did not 
pledge himself to all the details. He 
thought the noble Lord (Lord G. Bentinck) 
would have discreetly consulted the spirit 
of the House had he mentioned some sum 
less than 16,000,000/. It was the plan he 
approved of as a plan, original and com- 
plete, independent of the sum by which 
the borrower might be benefited, and the 
lender not injured. He did not support the 
measure merely because as a measure of 
expenditure it would give relief. Unless 
the money were well spent, so as to insure 
a permanent and not a temporary relief to 
the people of Ireland, and a profitable in- 
vestment for the capital of this country, 
the outlay of money would be a direct loss. 
He could not perceive the excellence of the 
logic in use among some hon. Members 
and some right hon. Gentlemen; he did 
not see the necessity of relying so strictly 
on the rules of political economy as to 
wait for the development, in Ireland, of 
that private enterprise which had resulted 
in England in the existing magnificent 
system of railway communication. What 
might be a sound rule when applied to 
England, might be a very absurd rule when 
applied to Ireland. The noble Lord the 
Member for the West Riding (Lord Mor- 
peth) who—now ranging the Woods and 
Forests, met nothing to disturb his com- 
posure more formidable than the Welling- 
ton Statue—had, some time ago, drawn a 
definable distinction between the political 
economy of the two countries. The noble 
Lord, speaking in 1839 on Irish railways, 
said— 

‘* The question for us to consider is, whether 
what is perfectly consistent with political eco- 
nomy, when applied solely to England, is sup- 
ported with equal force of reasoning when applied 
to Ireland? I will not quarrel with the rule as ap- 
plied to England, possessed of all the advantages and 
resources which advanced wealth and civilization 
can supply! but the case is different with Ireland, 
which cannot be said to be prodigal of means or 
bursting with opulence.” 


This was a point upon which the noble 
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Lord should be consulted by his Colleagues, 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Portsmouth (Mr. F. T. Baring), when 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, once declared 
he was astounded at the opinion declared 
by the right hon. Baronet the Member for 
Tamworth, that it was not right for a Go- 
vernment to interfere with private specu- 
lation. The speech then made differed 
greatly in its doctrines from the speech of 
the right hon. Gentleman the other night; 
and he was glad to see that the right hon. 
Gentleman was no longer in danger of 
being astounded at any such opinion. He 
thought for the State to become a great 
money-lender was much better than to be- 
come a profligate spendthrift. The policy 
of the State always had been to lend 
money ona great scale. Since the Union, 
in less than fifty years, the sum of 
18,000,000/. had been lent to England and 
Scotland, of which 6,000,000/. only had 
been repaid; and 9,000,000/. to Ireland, 
of which so much as 7,000,000/. had been 
repaid. The hon. Member for Inverness- 
shire (Mr. H. J. Baillie) had pointed out 
the conduct of the Scotch proprietors in 
a time of distress, and had suggested that 
the Irish landlords should pursue the same 
course. Now, he thought that Scotland 
had got a fair share of public money, and 
had repaid very little of it. Between 1770 
and 1839 they had voted, for the Caledo- 
nian Canal, for the construction of High- 
land and military roads in Scotland, the 
enormous sum of 1,221,308/. The hon. 
Member had given them an account of the 
exertions of the landed proprietors in the 
Isle of Skye, and had asked why the Irish 
landlords were not equally energetic and 
equally zealous. Why, the Irish landlords 
were doing all they could do. Did the 
hon. Member know that a noble Lord con- 
nected with Waterford, and with a rental 
of 60,000/. a year, had spent a consider- 
able proportion of his income in relieving 
the people on his property? That noble 
Lord, the Marquess of Waterford, had 
laid out 5,000/. in purchasing a stock of 
Indian meal, and had taken measures to 
give employment to every man on his es- 
tates. Was the hon. Member aware that 
every proprietor in the county of Water- 
ford was acting in the same manner; that 
the ladies were sacrificing their jointures 
and selling their jewels to buy food for the 
destitute and the starving ? This was the 
fact ; and it would not be denied that the 
noble Marquess, whose name was never heard 
of but in connexion with deeds of charity and 
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benevolence, was an honour to his country. 
There had been a time when the people of 
Paisley came to that House for pecuniary 
assistance; and it should not be forgotten 
that those who supported the proposition 
then made for their immediate relief were 
the Irish Members. He disliked the dis- 
tinction which had been drawn between 
Irish and Scotch Members; they all in 
that House represented one common coun- 
try. A great deal had been said about 
the security offered by these railways in 
Ireland. The gallant Officer the Member 
for Renfrewshire (Colonel Mure) had termed 
the application of capital to their construc- 
tion a flagrant immorality. The gallant 
Officer had spoken for the first time as a 
legislator, and was, therefore, not to be 
criticized harshly; but he should have re- 
flected on the effect of his words, before he 
declared that all the railways in Ireland 
were ruinous affairs and bubble transac- 
tions. If the gallant Officer enjoyed the 
possession of shares in the Dublin and 
Kingstown Railway, and were in the habit 
of receiving the dividend on that line, he 
would probably have passed over the fla- 
grant immorality without notice, and spoken 
less vehemently of the bubble transaction. 
The hon. Member for South Lancashire 
(Mr. W. Brown) had informed the House, 
that capitalists were invariably reluctant to 
invest money in any Irish undertaking. 
But the reason was, because there was 
never any security given that the under- 
taking would be legitimately carried out. 
Give that security by the interposition of 
the State, and there would be no want of 
capital. The Limerick and Waterford 
Railway had been referred to. The sum 
of 78,0007. had been advanced to that 
railway company under a Treasury Minute 
on the baronial securities. Three months 
ago he was at a presentment sessions which 
voted 20,0007. towards accomplishing the 
Limerick and Waterford Railway; but from 
that day down till last week nothing had 
been heard of this grant of 78,0001. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had endea- 
voured to prove that money lent by Go- 
vernment for the promotion of railways, 
would not give employment to the labourers 
of the district. Now, he had received, 
three days back, a letter from a leading 
director of this railway, which, as it was 
antagonist to the statements put forth 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, he 
would read an extract from it to the 
House. The writer was answering the 
argument that pauper labour would not 
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be employed on the line of railway. He 
said— 

“The argument of the noble Lord (Lord J. 
Russell) was counteracted by the following fact: 
that a bargain was made with the Board of Works 
to take the labourers from the relief committees 
—that these labourers were set to work by task, 
each barony providing its own labourers—and 
that the consequence was, that the cripples and 
others of that class were left to finish the Govern- 
ment roads.” 

This was a complete answer to the objec- 
tion of the noble Lord, afterwards repeated 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, that 
in no case would railways employ the pau- 
pers of a barony; but, instead of foreigners, 
as they were called in Ireland, being brought 
to work on the Limerick and Waterford 
Railway, the- paupers of the district were 
employed. The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had, in the course of his speech, 
taunted the Irish Members with objecting 
to the measures of Government, but with 
proposing no plans of their own. Now, he 
did not see what right Government had to 
look to them for the proposal of measures ; 
but he might remind the right hon. Gen- 
tleman that, at the presentment sessions 
which were held in Ireland, they were con- 
tinually suggesting plans for the adoption 
of Government, and that Government was 
as constantly rejecting them. Why, it was 
not till after that admirable body of men, 
the Quakers, had introduced the system of 
soup-kitchens, and had them in operation 
for four months, that Government, adopting 
their plan, introduced their Soup Kitchen 
Bill. He did not think, however, that this 
Soup Kitchen Bill would have the effect of 
transferring the labour of the country, with 
anything like effect, to the cultivation of 
the fields. His opinion was, that the only 
way in which the noble Lord would insure 
a future harvest in Ireland was to till all 

the farms under ten acres; and it was not 
to be forgotten that when the spring labour 
of the field was over, no work could be 

expected in Ireland after the month of 
April; so that unless some great measures 

for the purpose of giving employment were 
introduced, the people would have no alter- 

native but to lie down and starve. He 

must say, that he thought the Chancellor 

of the Exchequer was rather too apt to 

rest his case on anonymous documents, 

and was too ready to use such as fell into 

his hands to crush the landlords of Ireland. 

He had spoken of a sum of money collected 

in Queen’s county, and had referred to the 

small amount subscribed by landowners ; 


but who could tell what the landowners of 
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Treland, with the people dying everywhere 
around them, had done in the way of relief? 
Would it not have been better if the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, instead of making 
attacks on the landlords of Ireland, had 
told the House what had been done by 
them in 1846, when 100,000. was sub- 
scribed? He would not go into the state- 
ment made by the right hon. Gentleman, 
as to ejectments in the county of Mayo, 
after what had been said by the noble Lord 
(Viscount Clements) in the course of the 
evening, and especially as he did not see 
the right hon. Gentleman in his place. [An 
Hon. Memper: The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer is unwell.] He was sorry to hear 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
retired in consequence of being unwell; 
but he was not surprised that he should 
have been so after making such extraor- 
dinary statements. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman ought to have been, and no doubt 
was, well aware of the difference between 
ejectments and processes; but he had, 
nevertheless, stated that there were up- 
wards of 6,000 ejectments in that county. 
Now, he had been told by the lord lieu- 
tenant of the county that the large number 
of processes served were issued not by any 
landowners, but by middlemen, for payment 
of conacre rents ; and that so far from Lord 
Lucan having made a wholesale ejectment, 
he denied that he had done so in any one 
instance. To illustrate the slowness of the 
steps taken by Government for the relief 
of Irish distress, he would read the follow- 
ing letter, dated August 22, 1846, from 
one of their own officers, who was sent to 
the district of Skibbereen. He said— 

“T really am—and with heartfelt sorrow I say 
it—afraid that I shall be obliged to look out for 
another place ; for whatever is done by Govern- 
ment on public works will be too late, after people 
are driven to desperation by hunger. The whole 
country is nothing but a slumbering volcano. It 
will soon burst.” 

The same officer, in a previous letter, 
says— 

“ As to a few relief committees, in a corner here 
and there, they are utterly inadequate to the suf- 
ferings of hundreds—thousands—nay, millions of 
starving people. You might just as well attempt 
to feed the people with a puff of wind from a bel- 
lows. I defy any one living to exaggerate the 
misery of the people—it is impossible.” 

He did not wish unnecessarily to attack 
Government, but he thought them greatly 
to blame in not calling Parliament together 
as soon as they knew that distress like 
this prevailed in the country. The hon. 
Member for Shrewsbury had so well hit off 
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the arguments brought forward by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, that to the 
greater part of them he felt it unnecessary 
to allude; but there was one observation 
of the right hon. Gentleman which de- 
served especial notice. He solemnly told 
the House to take care what it did in this 
matter, as it was a most mischievous pro- 
ject to raise a loan in a time of peace. A 
time of peace! Could any man present 
scenes more shocking or terrible than those 
which famine now produced in Ireland ? 
And yet they were told by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer—when the deaths caused 
by famine were greater and more horrible 
than they could be in war—that they 
should be careful not to raise a loan ina 
time of peace. The Government was very 
ready to apply the rules of political eco- 
nomy, when they squared with their own 
prejudices; but when things ran contrary 
to their own ideas, away went all the calls 
of political economy, and Gentlemen who 
strained at a gnat were ready to swallow 
acamel. It would not be difficult to make 
it plain that the plan of the noble Lord 
(Lord G. Bentinck) was much more in ac- 
cordance with the principles of political 
economy, than were those brought forward 
by the noble Lord at the head of the Go- 
vernment. The latter noble Lord gave 
money for the purpose of promoting the 
employment of the people; but that em- 
ployment was to be at the option of those 
proprietors who chose to avail themselves 
of the Government proposals; but the no- 
ble Lord (Lord G. Bentinck) introduced a 
measure by means of which money would 
be given for the direct employment of the 
people, so that this was a scheme more in 
aceordance with the principles of political 
economy than were the plans of the Go- 
vernment. No sane man would doubt the 
permanent benefit which must flow from 
that measure all over the country ; for it 
was aresult of the construction of railways 
not only to encourage trade, but even to 
create towns in the districts through which 
they passed. If he wanted any scheme 
better calculated than another for the re- 
clamation of waste lands, he would say, 
extend the means of communication through 
those lands. As to the consequences of 
the vote he was about to give, he did not 
share in the misgivings of some hon. Mem- 
bers. Some hon. Gentlemen said they 
were well inclined towards the measure of 
the noble Lord (Lord G. Bentinck), and 
were disposed to support it; but then the 
Ministry would go out. Now, he had not 
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much experience in that House, but he had 
read in history of transactions similar to 
this; and these Gentlemen must be aware 
that all these meetings in Downing-street, 
and all the talk about resignation, were just 
parts of the stage business—of the tricks 
of office. All Ministers were in the habit 
of playing this game :— 

“ They often took leave, but seemed loth to 

depart.” 

He was surprised that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Recorder of the city of Dublin, 
should have had so many nervous mis- 
givings as to the Ministry resigning. He 
ought to know, from the experience he had 
acquired of Governments, that the Ministry 
could not go out—that the noble Lord 
might walk out at one door, but that most 
assuredly he would walk in at the other. 
He ought to know that this was just the 
old mode of applying the whip to bring 
up certain votes that would not, perhaps, 
be given except under threats of resigna- 
tion. He had not taken a serious view of 
the state of Ireland, without coming to the 
eonclusion of voting with the noble Lord 
(Lord G. Bentinck), because he thought 
his measure was the only one that was 
likely to ameliorate the condition of Ireland 
for the present, and to lay the foundation 
of future prosperity. He, for one, would 
not for a moment put the duration of a 
Ministry in competition with the existence 
of a people. The old spells of Whig and 
Tory were past: they had gone for ever. 
They could not now get up any feeling as 
to either Whig or Tory, or even Conserva- 
tive. The charm was broken, particularly 
in Ireland, by the pressure of famine ; and 
the people were united in one object—the 
salvation of the country. On the subject 
of railroads for Ireland, perhaps the House 
would wish to hear the views of the noble 
Lord (Lord J. Russell) in 1839. At that 
time the noble Lord said— 

“He could not imagine how any man was to 
suppose these railroads existing in Ireland, and 
used as a means of traffic, that no advantage was 
also to be derived from them in importing the 
blessings of civilization into that country.” “Let 
it not be affirmed that, if this plan failed, of which, 
also, it. might be said, that it was a plan which 
offered considerable advantages, and tended to the 
improvement and civilization of Ireland, it had 
been defeated by the prejudices of the assembly to 
which it had been submitted ; and that a measure 
which chiefly affected the welfare and improve- 
ment of Ireland, he hoped would not be treated 
as the merest party question.” 

He re-echoed the sentiment of the noble 
Lord, that this should not be a party ques- 
tion. And as he preferred the salvation of 
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the people of Ireland to the Ministry of the 
noble Lord, he should support the Bill now 
before the House. 

Cotoxes CONOLLY sincerely thanked 
the noble Lord the Member for Lynn for 
having introduced a measure of so im- 
pregnable a character—so perfect in all its 
details; and he felt quite satisfied that the 
position of his noble Friend had not been 
assailed with the slightest effect. It had 
been stated that 9,000,0007. had been lent 
to the Irish people, and that 7,000,0000. 
had been repaid, leaving 2,000,0007. un- 
paid. But it ought also to have been 
stated that there was every prospect of 
that balance being repaid. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had attempted to dis- 
parage the present measure by stating that 
everything which it proposed to effect had 
been proposed to be done by contractors for 
railways in Ireland for a sum of 5,000,0001. 
But the right hon. Gentleman had over- 
looked a remarkable circumstance, which 
was that the protection of the Government 
would call forth a large amount of capital, 
and that, consequently, there would be in- 
creased means of providing employment. 
Various statements had been made for the 
purpose of proving that the present was a 
project for benefiting contractors and rail- 
way speculators in Ireland, and that the 
feeding of the people was a mere pretence. 
He had no hesitation in saying that that 
was an imputation of the most calumnious 
description. He could only say that the 
sound judgment, the real discretion of the 
noble Lord the Member for Lynn, in ma- 
turing his measure, without admitting any 
interested Irish person into his counsels, 
did him great credit, and redounded much 
to his discernment and good taste. It 
had also been urged that the promotion of 
railways in Ireland would not relieve the 
destitution of the people. He was in a 
position to contradict that statement. Two 
railways, which could be seen from the 
windows of his own house, had been re- 
cently constructed; and it was a remark- 
able fact that, while other baronies were 
making presentments and calling out for 
relief, the four baronies in his immediate 
neighbourhood had had no sessions for 
presentment, and all that he had been 
asked for in the shape of charitable contri- 
bution was 101., in order to enable them 
to market for meal down, which had risen 
to a great price. Which then of the two 
measures should the House, under the cir- 
cumstances, adopt—the measure of the Go- 
vernment, which would only go to keep alive 
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the people for a short time, or the measure 
of the noble Lord, which, besides giving 
them immediate employment, would im- 
prove their permanent condition? Did 
they prefer giving money to a people in a 
state of exhaustion, to borrowing money 
for their permanent employment, with the 
prospect—he should say with the certainty 
—that the money would be repaid in a 
reasonable time? In his opinion the mea- 
sures of the Government were merely pal- 
liative, and not at all commensurate to the 
evil; while that of the noble Lord the 
Member for Lynn was not limited to a 
three or four months’ operation, but was of 
a permanent nature, would place the labour 
of the country on a steady industrious 
footing, and teach the people to rely on 
their own exertions. He had some expe- 
rience of the people of Ireland, and he 
would advise the noble Lord at the head of 
Government not to persist in his plan for 
the reclamation of waste lands, but to 
hand over the money which he proposed 
to devote to that purpose (1,500,000/.) to 
the noble Lord the Member for Lynn. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had stated 
that the pauper population of Ireland were 
not fit for railroad labour. They had, how- 
ever, recorded in a Parliamentary return 
the opinion of Sir J. M‘Neill, an engineer 
of high character on that point. That 
gentleman stated that he usually found 
that in the first week the people had a 
hard fight to earn their wages; that in the 
second they were tolerably able for the 
work; and that in the third they were not 
only able but ambitious of undertaking 
task-work. That was, he thought, a suf- 
ficient answer to the right hon. Gentleman 
on that point. He denied emphatically 
that the money which was to execute the 
railways under the proposed scheme of the 
noble Lord, was to come out of the public 
funds ; but private enterprise would be 
materially assisted by the plan of intro- 
ducing railways into every part of Ireland; 
and there was not a single district of the 
country that would not be much benefited 
by the operation of the Bill of the noble 
Lord, one chief effect of which would be 
the perfecting of the links of the chains of 
communication which were broken at pre- 
sent. The hon. and gallant Member then 
went into many local details to show how 
the fisheries as well as the agriculture of 
the west of Ireland, would derive great ad- 
vantage from such a comprehensive mea- 
sure as that proposed; and contended that 
the traffic on railways would increase in a 
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few years as much as the commerce of va- 
rious seaports in Ireland, which had at pre- 
sent three or four steamers trading be- 
tween them and Liverpool, which ten or 
twelve years ago had only one. The 
noble Lord the Member for London had 
said that this was the time to make a great 
many useful and important changes in the 
system of legislation adopted towards Ire- 
land. Now he (Colonel Conolly) told the 
noble Lord and the House, that the mea- 
sure by which such a system was to be 
commenced, was that of the noble Lord 
below him. In conclusion, he trusted that 
the noble manner in which England would 
show her readiness to come forward to 
the succour of Ireland in the hour of her 
distress, and manifest her disposition even 
to expend 16,000,000/. for that purpose, 
would prove a more lasting bond for the 
future union of the two countries than any 
other. 

Mason LAYARD observed, that every 
one who was connected with Ireland, and 
every hon. Gentleman who stood up in 
that House as a representative from Ire- 
land, was bound to feel (as he did on that 
occasion) most deeply interested in the 
measure now under consideration, and most 
sincerely anxious that his vote might be 
disposed of in such a manner as to promote 
the benefit of a country now unhappily la- 
bouring under such a dreadful dispensation 
of Providence. For his own part, he could 
declare unaffectedly, that he had given to 
this measure the most anxious attention; 
and he thanked the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Lynn for having brought it for- 
ward; for, in having done so, the noble 
Lord had so brought the subject under the 
consideration of the House, that he be- 
lieved that Her Majesty’s Government, 
though not now prepared to enter into the 
consideration of so large a measure, would, 
notwithstanding, perceive the necessity of 
giving their countenance and assistance, at 
some future time, to railway projects, which 
he considered would be highly conducive 
to the welfare of the country. He had 
heard with pleasure the able speech of the 
hon. Member for Shrewsbury last night; 
and had listened that evening with peculiar 
gratification to the clever statement of the 
hon. Member for Wycombe; but it did not 
require the talents of either of those hon. 
Gentleman to make him a sincere believer 
in the great and manifold benefits which 
would result to Ireland from giving work 
to her people, and spending money in the 
development of her resources. But both 
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the hon. Members to whom he had alluded 
had been guilty of an inexcusable omission, 
in not having made any allusion to what 
was, after all, the most important con- 
sideration—namely, where the money was 
to come from. The hon. Member for Wy- 
combe had quoted some passages from his- 
tory; but he would take the liberty of 
recalling to his recollection the story of 
Queen Elizabeth and the mayor and com- 
mon council of Warwick. When the Queen 
was entering that ancient place on one oc- 
casion, the mayor, accompanied by the 
members of the corporation, came out to 
meet her; and having enumerated twenty- 
nine reasons why the bells of the town had 
not been rung on her Majesty’s approach, 
concluded by stating that the thirtieth rea- 
son was, that they had got no bells to 
ring. And so too, in the present instance, 
he was very much inclined to believe that 
one of the very strongest reasons why 
money could not be granted, according to 
the proposition of the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Lynn, was, that there was no money 
to grant. Hon. Gentlemen who had better 
means for knowing the financial circum- 
stances of this country than he could be 
supposed to possess, had stated distinctly 
in that House, that, in the present state 
of the money market, there was no possi- 
bility of procuring so large a sum as that 
required by the noble Lord opposite — 
16,000,0007. [Lord Grorce Bentinck: 
We only require 4,000,000/.] He was 
aware that 4,000,0001. was the sum re- 
quired; but that sum would be required 
every year for four years. He could very 
well understand that in seasons when there 
was not, as at present, an unusual pressure 
on the money market, there might be no 
great difficulty in procuring the necessary 
funds for such an advance; but, circum- 
stanced as the country just at present was, 
he feared there might be very great difti- 
culty indeed. They owed a debt of hu- 
manity to Ireland—of that there could be 
no question; and he was sure there was no 
man in that House who was not willing 
that it should be paid. But it certainly 
did appear to him that when they saw that 
Government had been doing their best to 
meet the difficulties of the case, the safer 
course would be to leave great commercial 
questions of this kind in their hands. He 
admitted that he was one of those who 
applied to the late Government for a loan 
at 33 per cent for railway purposes; but 
then, the stipulations respecting the mode 
of advancing and repaying were very dif- 
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ferent from what they were in the present 
instance. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Lord Mayor of York had spoken in terms 
of high eulogy of the noble Lord’s scheme, 
and had declared, that, even in the sale of 
the rails as so much old iron, some secu- 
rity for repayment might be found. The 
right hon. Gentleman had promised the 
benefit of his head to this proposition; but 
if he would give the benefit of his name 
to it in the money market, there would be 
a much better chance of repayment than 
any that could be realized by the sale of 
the old iron. He gave credit to the no- 
ble Lord at the head of the Government for 
his desire to carry them through this cala- 
mity; and he believed no man in the House 
would venture to say that the expenditure 
of money in Ireland would not be bene- 
ficial. It might be said, they were bring- 
ing forward small measures that would be 
of little use; but he referred to the results 
effected by the reduction of the quaniity 
of corn allowed to cavalry horses; and he 
conceived, if the same course were adopt- 
ed generally throughout the country, it 
would be attended with great advantage, 
and a supply of food for the sustenance 
of millions would be thus afforded. He 
also thought that with proper economy a 
considerable quantity could be saved in 
seed corn. There had been many attacks 
made in that House on Ivish landlords. 
He thought, in many instances, they had 
been unjustly attacked, and that also, in 
many instances, they had been unjustly 
praised. There were many princely ex- 
amples exhibited in that country by Irish 
landlords; and God forbid that he, having, 
while amongst them, experienced their hos- 
pitality and kindness, should refrain from 
bearing his testimony to their conduct. He 
wished to lay before the House the con- 
tents of a letter received by him from Ire- 
land. The writer said— 

“Dear Sir—As a member of the relief com- 
mittee, I attended a meeting yesterday at Bally- 
moyla, barony of Shbargie, Queen’s county, at 
which Mr. Cooper, of Cooper Hall, an excellent 
friend of the poor, presided as chairman. Iaving 
analysed the subscription list, we found that the 
non-resident landlords, possessing property of the 
amount of 25,587]. per annum, annually contri- 
buted to the relief fund 2087. or about 24d. in the 
pound on their annual income; the resident land- 
lords, possessing 4,550/., contributed 105/., and 
the clergy, farmers, and traders, subscribed 3741. 
There is, and has been, an appalling amount of 
misery in this district ; 48 deaths from starvation 
occurred; four inquests were held on the same 
day, and the verdict in each case was—died from 
want of food. For two months we have been so- 
liciting assistance from the lords of the soil, with 
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all that zeal which the horrors we daily witness 
are calculated to awaken, and the result is stated 
above. The patience and meekness of the 
poor people under the chastening hand of Pro- 
vidence is without a parallel in the history of 
nations.” 

He would be happy to give the name of 
the writer of that letter to any hon. Gen- 
tleman who should desire to see it; and he 
had not the least hesitation in saying that 
the facts as stated in it were perfectly cor- 
rect. He did not know the names of 
the gentlemen whose property the place is, 
and therefore he could have no feeling in 
referring to the matter, save the desire— 
which every man must experience—that 
those who do their duty should be known 
to the House, and that those who neglect 
their duty should be known likewise. He 
would give his support to an extended 
poor law, and had always been in favour of 
it; for he thought if such a measure were 
in operation, it would be the means of im- 
proving the condition of the country. He 
felt proud, as an Englishman, of the exer- 
tions made in this country to relieve the 
distress in Ireland; but he would also call 
the attention of the House to a letter re- 
ceived from Mr. Harvey, New York, in 
which the writer stated that he was happy 
to find that the poor labouring Irish in 
America were doing their duty by silently 
remitting their savings to their friends at 
home, from one pound upwards. It ap- 
peared from the letter, that the total sums 
remitted by them since the lst of Novem- 
ber, amounted to 150,000 dollars, or 
30,0001., and that the total sum remitted 
by them for the year, amounted to 650,000 
dollars, or 130,0007. He was rejoiced to 
have the opportunity of reading such a 
letter as that to the House. He had 
heard the Government abused for not 
coming forward in the manner they ought 
to have done to assist the people; but he 
held in his hand a letter from a right rev. 
prelate (Dr. Healy), of Carlow, who bore 
honest and just testimony to the efforts of 
those who, in this fearful crisis, had admi- 
nistered to the wants of the people. He 
said that the Government authorities were 
making every exertion to relieve the poor; 
but no scheme that wisdom or humanity 
had as yet suggested, was able to avert the 
consequences of the visitation. The noble 
Lord at the head of the Government had, 
at the end of his speech, said that he saw 
no reason of despairing of Ireland. That 
speech would revive his (Major Layard’s) 
hopes. He saw no reason to despair, so 
long as the noble Lord was at the head of 
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the Government. A Whig and a Liberal 
Government had always been of advantage 
to Ireland, and he felt convinced that while 
the noble Lord was at the head of the Go- 
vernment, wise counsels would be given to 
the Sovereign, bold and energetic mea- 
sures would be held out for their consider. 
ation, and a just but not overweening 
confidence in the vast resources of this 
country would guide the noble Lord. He 
trusted that, hereafter, his name in the 
page of history would be held up as that 
of one who had helped to raise beautiful 
but unhappy Erin to that station amongst 
nations which, from the fertility of her 
soil, from the vastness of her water power, 
and the richness of her mines, but, above 
all, the intelligence and generosity of her 
people (to which he had already borne his 
testimony), as well as their patience, of 
which they had given such convincing evi- 
dence in calmly waiting on Divine Provi- 
dence in the midst of their afflictions, she 
was so fully entitled to hold; and he 
trusted that the present affliction, which 
was indeed heavier than any man could 
describe, would be eventually followed by 
years of tranquillity, prosperity, and hap- 
piness. 

Sm J. WALSH said, that he had been 
an attentive observer of the course of that 
debate; and he could not think that his 
impression misled him in believing that 
the whole discussion had tended to satisfy 
doubts, to remove objections, and to raise 
the character of his noble Friend’s Bill in 
the opinion of the House and of the country. 
One good, at least, might be confidently 
said to have resulted from that debate. 
He had gathered from the speeches of hon. 
Gentlemen on either side of the House re- 
presenting Irish constituencies, that the 
Irish people had received that measure in 
the midst of their dire distress in a kind 
spirit, and that they considered it to be a 
bold, a comprehensive, and a generous ef- 
fort on the part of a great party in that 
House to bring forward a project which 
might alleviate their sufferings, and sow 
the seeds of prosperity in their country. 
Even those hon. Members who were not 
ready to support by their votes the Bill of 
his noble Friend, had, in many respects, 
supported that Bill by their language. He 
would particularly instance the speech of 
the right hon. Baronet the Member for the 
Tower Hamlets (Sir W. Clay) last night; 
a speech more clear, more convincing, or 
which placed in a more striking light the 
advantages which the construction of rail- 
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roads would produce in Ireland, it would 
have been difficult for any Member, how- 
ever favourable he might be to the mea- 
sure, to have made. It appeared to him 
that in the course of that debate many 
of those objections of detail on which the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had rested the strength of his 
argument with so much confidence, had 
been entirely demolished. Before, how- 
ever, entering into the merits of the ques- 
tion immediately before the House, he 
wished to call their attention to a few 
leading facts with regard to the present 
condition of Ireland, which ought not to 
be lost sight of. The potato crop in that 
country was, he believed, wholly destroyed. 
Would it be restored ? Was that root al- 
together extinguished? Was that source 
of food to the Irish people altogether de- 
stroyed ? Was that a temporary or a per- 
manent visitation? There was much rea- 
son to apprehend that the potato, on which 
the whole agricultural population of Ireland 
depended, was destroyed. This popula- 
tion might be divided into two classes: the 
small farmer, farming from five to fifty 
acres; and the cotter, depending for his 
subsistence on the cultivation of his small 
garden. The operations of all these were 
carried on without the intervention of paid 
labour. The small farmer was generally 
enabled to carry on all the operations 
of his farm with the assistance of his 
family, and did not require, nor could 
he afford, to pay for paid labour. How 
were these cottiers to be supported, if 
their staple article of food should become 
extinct? Whence would come the capi- 
tal to enable the agriculturist to relieve 
himself? The farmer could not supply it. 
Was then the landlord to supply it? What 
would be said in England if the landlord 
was called upon to supply the capital which 
ought to be furnished by the tenant? If 
the landlord were to furnish the capital 
required by the cultivation of the soil, who 
could doubt that it would be speedily lost ? 
The poor law was one of the remedies pro- 
posed as the panacea for the ills of Ireland. 
He would not go into that large question, 
but would venture to affirm that no poor law 
in Ireland could possibly meet the present 
emergency. Any poor law which should 
cast the burden of maintaining the whole 
famishing population of that country on 
the land, would entirely engulph the capital 
and destroy the property of Ireland, and 
after all the object in view would not be 
attained. Would they throw all the rate 
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on the landlord, or partly on him and 
partly on the farmer? He would tell them 
what was going on in Ireland with respect 
to the small farmer. The small farmer 
had no more potatoes than the cotter. He 
applied to be put on the public works; but 
was very properly refused employment de- 
signed only for the absolutely destitute. 
What happened? He went home; he had 
no potatoes and no money. How was he 
to feed his family, and preserve them 
from starving? He was stating no hypo- 
thetical case, but what he knew to be the 
fact. He was driven to make an inroad 
on his capital, and compelled to sell his 
cow, his yearling, or his horse that drew 
his car, or even his car itself, and not un- 
frequently was obliged to cripple himself 
by selling his small farming stock. Con- 
sideration would convince Ministers that 
this could not be rendered an available re- 
source for the improvement of the Irish 
population, and for meeting their wants. 
Another device was the improvement of 
waste lands. He was sure that were Go- 
vernment to embark in such a speculation, 
it would be of all speculations the most 
desperate, the most hopeless. To carry out 
this scheme, two great ingredients were ne- 
cessary—time and capital. It was impossi- 
ble by any magic to transform at once the 
bogs, the wastes, and morasses of Ireland in- 
to fertile fields. It would be impossible thus 
to add to its resources in time to meet the 
existing emergency. Emigration had been 
suggested a8 another means of relief; and 
he regretted that the noble Lord at the 
head of the Government had passed this 
subject over in so cursory a manner, for he 
believed that a well-considered plan of 
emigration, as an auxiliary measure, pro- 
mised a considerable alleviation of the dis- 
tresses of Ireland. He might here men- 
tion the course pursued by a noble Lord, 
who was one of the best landlords in Ire- 
land. That noble Lord had established an 
agent in Canada, who took charge of all 
the emigrants from his estate, and saw 
them properly located on their arrival. 
The most satisfactory accounts were con- 
stantly received from the emigrants, which 
were the means of inducing many of their 
friends to follow their example, and re- 
mittances of money were constantly made 
by the emigrants to their relatives at home. 
He thought this well worthy the considera- 
tion of the noble Lord at the head of the 
Government, the results of whose measures 
had not hitherto been such as to place 
them in very favourable contrast with those 
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proposed by the noble Lord the Member 
for Lynn. He made no reproach against 
the Government, who certainly were called 
upon to meet a very trying emergency. 
Still he must remind them, that by their 
own admission, their first measure for the 
relief of destitution by employment on the 

ublic works had broken down; and he 
feared that the proposed substitute for 
it would equally break down under the 
weight which would be cast upon it. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had said he 
wished to take care that all the aid and 
assistance which England could possibly 
give, should be afforded solely to the relief 
of destitution ; but it would be wiser po- 
licy in England, and would tend more to 
lighten both her burdens and those of 
Ireland, if she would direct her best and 
most energetic efforts to prevent the peo- 
ple from becoming entirely destitute. If 
they should neglect to avail themselves of 
the agency of railroads, they would neg- 
lect the mightiest engine which the mind 
of man had yet fashioned out of the mate- 
rial world for a nation’s prosperity. What 
were the objections urged against the plan 
of the noble Lord the Member for Lynn? 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer denied 
that it would, in the first instance, tend to 
the relief of destitution, and described the 
statements of the noble Lord as exagge- 
rated, assuring the House that not more 
than forty-five men per mile would be em- 
ployed on railway works; that Englishmen 
would be very generally employed instead 
of Irishmen, who would leave the country 
as soon as they had finished their work. 
This argument had been most fully met 
by the able speech of the hon. Member for 
Shrewsbury. There were, however, some 
other arguments which he might be _per- 
mitted to urge. He would cite no anony- 
mous correspondent, or rely on any doubtful 
authority. His authorities were the re- 
ports of the eminent engineer, Sir J. 
M'‘Neill, to the Great Southern and West- 
ern Railway Company, of which he was 
the principal engineer. In the third half- 
yearly report, dated September 20, 1845, 
Sir J. M‘Neill stated that-the works were 
executed, to a very great extent, by la- 
bourers of the country residing along the 
line, and that in no instance had he seen 
better or more efficient workmen; and that 
in the county of Kildare, especially, he 
found the labourers most intelligent, sober, 
and industrious; and he had no doubt that 
the same would be found to be the case in 
other districts. The amount of good that 
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had been already effected in the districts 
where the works had been carried on, was 
much more than met the eye of a com- 
mon observer. The habits of steady and 
constant work during the hours of labour, 
the efficient implements they were taught 
to use, and the effective manner in which 
they were set to work, the result of long 
experience acquired by the contractors 
and overseers, could not fail to confer a 
lasting benefit on the habits of the peo- 
ple. Scarcely an idle man was to be 
seen in any part of the country through 
which the line passed. The contractors, 
in the most praiseworthy manner, en- 
gaged almost any man who presented 
himself for employment; and the number 
employed amounted to 5,000, and 400 
horses. In another half-yearly report, 
dated 20th March, 1846, he stated that 
the best feeling was manifested along the 
line by the labourers, who amounted to 
25,000. He described the men as work- 
ing contentedly and with good will; and, 
although totally inexperienced in that kind 
of labour, yet that when led by expe- 
rienced overseers and gangers, they soon 
became excellent and efficient workmen. 
Then the report not only bore the highest 
testimony to the character of the workmen, 
but also expressed a conviction that the 
Irish labourer was very capable of being 
formed into an excellent workman for em- 
ployment of that description. But that 
was not all; the report of Sir J. M‘Neill 
entirely corroborated the calculations of 
his noble Friend (Lord G. Bentinck) with 
regard to the number of men employed in 
the construction of railways. The length 
of the Great Southern and Western and 
its branches was 220 miles; and 25,000 
railway labourers, according to this report, 
were employed on the works. This num- 
ber, divided by 220, gave an average of 
between 113 and 114 workmen per mile. 
But then complaint was made that the 
labourers employed were all able-bodied 
men, and not the infirm or impotent. 
Why, any employment to be profitable 
must be carried on through the interven- 
tion of able-bodied labourers; and surely 
the employment of able-bodied labourers 
must naturally, to a great degree, relieve 
the destitute of their neighbourhood, with 
whom they were connected by ties of rela- 
tionship. Another objection that had been 
urged to the proposition of the noble Lord 
was, that it would be injurious to the exist- 
ing lines of railway. Now, it was quite 
clear that the existing lines rather bene- 
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fited than otherwise by an extension of the 
system; it would, therefore, be a benefit 
rather than an injury to the existing 
lines. It was equally certain that the 
English lines would be served by the 
extension of railways in Ireland, as they 
would be feeders to the Great Western, 
the North Western, and the Scotch and 
northern lines, which communicated by 
Portpatrick with the north of Ireland. It 
might probably be better, as had been 
urged, that these speculations should be 
undertaken by private enterprise; but if 
all their great works were left to private 
enterprise, there were many of them that 
would never have been undertaken. Let 
them take the case of Russia. Who would 
deny that if the line from St. Petersburgh 
to Odessa was carried out, it would be a 
great advantage to the whole of that em- 
pire, in promoting its trade and intercourse, 
and developing its resources; but if such 
an undertaking as that were left to Rus- 
sian private capital, and Russian private 
enterprise, it would be left incomplete till 
the day of judgment. In France, partly 
in consequence of the great shock to credit 
which had been occasioned by the convul- 
sions of the first Revolution, and partly 
owing to that pernicious law for the sub- 
division of property which prevented all 
accumulations of capital in the hands 
of individuals, private enterprise was al- 
most entirely extinguished; and if the 
French Government had not stepped for- 
ward, and British capital also, the French 
railroads would never have been made 
at all. And yet he believed it would 
be admitted that no railroads paid better 
than those of France. In Canada they 
had constructed canals and other public 
works; and they had the public roads in 
the Highlands of Scotland, the Holyhead- 
road, and other great works to refer to, in 
which the Government had judiciously 
stepped forward, and contributed to their 
formation. They had been even on the 
point of coming forward, at least the East 
India Company was about to contribute 
4,000,0001. sterling, for the formation of 
railways in India. So far as he under- 
stood, the main objections to the noble 
Lord’s measure were of a financial nature. 
The hon. and gallant Officer who had pre- 
ceded him, had said that it was utterly 
impossible for that country to obtain the 
necessary funds. He ventured to assert that 
no assertion had ever been made less found- 
ed upon fact than that. He felt satisfied 
that there would be no difficulty whatever 
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in meeting the calls for these railways, if 
the country was only once convinced that 
it was necessary they should be made. 
Now, if the sole objection of the Govern- 
ment was as to the goodness of the se- 
curity, he wished to know whether they 
would be satisfied if 3} per cent could be 
satisfactorily secured to them? Hon. Gen- 
tlemen had doubted whether the proposed 
lines of railway would afford an adequate 
security for the interest on two-thirds of 
the capital at 33 per cent, which the Bill 
proposed. Now, in this case he would 
argue, according to the algebraic formula, 
from the known to the unknown; and he 
would show from the Railway Traffic Re- 
turns an official document, published every 
week, that every railway hitherto opened 
or partially opened in Ireland, did, in fact, 
afford that security in the amplest manner. 
There were four lines of railway open and 
in operation in Ireland—the Dublin and 
Kingstown, the Ulster Railway, the Dub- 
lin and Drogheda, and the Great Southern 
and Western Railway. Of these, the 
Dublin and Kingstown Railway paid 9 per 
cent; the Ulster Railway paid 5/. 10s. per 
cent per annum. That, he thought, would 
be a sufficient security for the paymeut of 
33% per cent on two-thirds of the capital. 
The Dublin and Drogheda was not yet quite 
so flourishing; but even in its present state 
it paid 31. 14s. per cent per annum on 
the whole capital, which was abundant 
security for 35 per cent on two-thirds. Of 
the Great Southern and Western line, only 
563 miles had been completed, and it had 
only been at work since the month of Au- 
gust; the traffic, therefore, was only par- 
tially developed; it carried as yet no mer- 
chandise; the number of trains was few; 
they were short of locomotive power; and 
yet the average traffic for the last two 
months was about 1,0001. a week. Now, 
allowing 4007. per week for the working 
expenses of the line, it would leave 6001. 
per week net, or 31,2001. per annum; 
taking the expense of constructing the 
line at 16,0001. per mile, which would give 
a capital of 904,000/., then two-thirds of 
that sum would be equal to 602,000/7., and 
the interest on that sum at 33 per cent 
would be 21,095/. 6s. 8d., leaving a very 
large surplus profit upon the working of 
the line. He agreed with his right hon. 
Friend the Member for the University of 
Dublin, that in the present posture of af- 
fairs, and the present position of parties, 
the retirement of the noble Lord from 
office would be a most unfortunate event; 
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but while he so far concurred in opinion 
with his right hon. Friend, he wholly dif- 
fered from him as to the vote he meant to 
give on the present occasion. If the per- 
manency of the Administration of the noble 
Lord depended on the vote he should feel 
it his duty to give, he should still consider 
himself bound to vote in favour of the Bill 
of his noble Friend, because he felt a most 
intimate conviction that it was a measure 
which, considering the great emergency of 
the case, and the great peril impending 
over Ireland and the empire, was the 
soundest, the most practical, and the most 
intelligent remedy that had yet been de- 
vised for that most urgent and unhappy 
state of things. 

Mr. VILLIERS STUART said, that, 
in considering a measure of so great mag- 
nitude as that proposed by the noble Lord, 
they ought to take into account the quar- 
ter from whence it emanated, and inquire 
why a proposition involving so large an 
expenditure as 16,000,000/. should ema- 
nate from an individual Member, instead 
of the Government itself. The consequen- 
ces of urging such a measure upon the 
House were twofold—either it would com- 
pel the Government to resign their offices, 
or it would involve the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in a series of measures which 
would be most embarrassing to the finan- 
ces of the country. It did not appear to 
him to be a wise policy in Parliament to 
sanction such a proceeding. He gave the 
noble Lord great credit for the measure 
which he had proposed; but he thought it 
the duty of the noble Lord to tender it to 
the Government, and leave it to them to 
adopt it, if they considered it necessary or 
expedient to do so, instead of forcing it on 
the House, as he was now doing. In sur- 
rendering his measure, no doubt the noble 
Lord would be making a great sacrifice, 
as it would deprive him of the glory of 
being a leader of a party; but, indepen- 
dently of his other objections to the mea- 
sure, he disapproved of it from a convic- 
tion that it was not calculated to serve his 
country. When a country was suffering 
under a calamity of a severe famine, he 
could not convince himself that the eon- 
struction of railways was the best remedy 
that could be devised. It was, he believed, 
understood that the benefit to be derived 
from the construction of railways, was con- 
fined to a space of two or three miles along 
the line; and that was comparatively inef- 
ficient for the relief of the existing distress. 
He wished to say nothing against the pro- 
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motion of railways in Ireland by the Go- 
vernment. A presentment was passed in 
favour of the Limerick and Waterford 
Railway, as respected some of the earth- 
works, and the Government made advances 
of money for these purposes. If these 
powers still existed, under which this par- 
ticular railway was served, surely every 
other company that could offer the proper 
security could take advantage by them. 
He should hope, if they were not able to 
urge upon the Government the necessity 
of giving their assistance to Irish railways, 
that they would not deprive them of the 
means through which they had hitherto 
obtained Government money. 

Sir H. W. BARRON said, he never 
rose with greater pain for the last sixteen 
years, during which he had been a Member 
of that House, than on the present occasion, 
because he felt himself bound to vote against 
that party with which he had been hitherto 
acting, notwithstanding that the noble Lord 
at the head of the Government had staked 
his existence as a Minister of the Crown 
upon the result of this debate. He was, 
however, 80 closely identified with the prin- 
ciple of extending railways in Ireland, and 
was so convinced in his conscience that 
there was no one act of this House or 
country that could so promote the welfare 
of Ireland, and its ultimate prosperity as 
the extension of railways in that country, 
that he could not vote against his strong 
convictions, although the downfall of the 
Government might be the consequence. 
Last year he had waited upon the right 
hon. Baronet opposite, who was then the 
head of the Government, as a member of 
a deputation that was headed by the Duke 
of Leinster, with a view of pressing upon 
him the necessity of lending State assist- 
ance to railways inIreland. He had acted 
on that occasion upon the same principle 
that influenced the vote he intended to give 
upon the question before them—from a 
conviction that such a measure as was now 
proposed, was one of the most necessary 
for Ireland. The extension of railways in 
Ireland, he thought, would have the effect 
of promoting the prosperity of agriculture 
in that country, and of advancing the in- 
terest of every class from the Peer to the 
peasant. In 1839 he had voted for a si- 
milar measure introduced by the then Se- 
eretary for Ireland (Lord Morpeth). If 
the present Government had given the 
slightest hope to the Irish Members, that 
they would introduce any measure upon 
the subject, he should have hesitated in 
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recording his vote in favour of the proposi- 
tion of the noble Lord opposite. There 
were three courses open to the Government 
to pursue upon the present emergency. 
The first was the adoption of the principle 
laid down by the noble Lord himself at the 
head of the Government, and the noble 
Lord at the head of the Woods and Forests, 
when he was Secretary for Ireland in 1839, 
and by the right hon. Gentleman now sit- 
ting near him (Mr. F. Baring), when he 
held the office of Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer in 1839. The noble Lord who was 
then Secretary for Ireland, at that time 
stated that in England they had great re- 
sources, great wealth, and enormous capital, 
and therefore there was no necessity for 
State interference for the promotion of 
railways; but in Ireland, on the contrary, 
there was great poverty, great distress, 
and want of employment; and that which 
would have been exceedingly wrong in Eng- 
land was not only right as regarded Ireland, 
but absolutely necessary for the develop- 
ment of the resources of the country. 
When he had the noble Lord’s authority 
for the vote he was about to give, he felt 
that he must be right. He might, no 
doubt, be told that the present measure 
was not precisely the same as that which 
was brought forward by the noble Lord 
(Lord Morpeth) in 1839. His answer was 
simply this, the principle was exactly the 
same—namely, that State assistance ought 
to be given to railways in Ireland—that 
the credit of the State ought to be pledged 
for the promotion of these works in Ire- 
land. If the measure were considered 
right in 1839, he contended that in 1847 
the argument in favour of it came with 
double force when there wore millions of 
the people famishing for want of food, and 
wholly unable to obtain employment. He 
did not pledge himself to support the mea- 
sure to the extent of 16,0000,0000. for the 
railways when giving his vote in favour of 
the Motion before the House. [‘‘ Oh, oh!’’] 
If he understood the rule of the House cor- 
rectly it was this, that when an hon. Mem- 
ber voted for the second reading of a mea- 
sure, he was only voting for the principle, 
and not for any of the details. He felt 
that in giving his present vote, he was 
not pledging himself to the amount of 
16,000,0000.; for he conscientiously be- 
lieved that even 8,000,000/. would be 
found to be unnecessary to carry out the 
projects referred to by the noble Lord op- 
posite. The second course open to the 
Government was to advance money solely 
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to the amount that was actually paid up 
by the railway companies themselves, so 
that when a company of 3,000,0000. capital 
had paid up 1,000,000/., and had expend- 
ed the same, the Government might then 
come forward and say that the credit of 
the State should be given for 1,000,0000. 
more, for the purpose of promoting the 
railway. The third course that was open 
to the Government was that of advancing 
money for the earthworks, to be expended 
upder the control of the Government and of 
the Railway Board in this country. With 
such checks as these, he did not see how 
the Government could have endangered 
even one shilling of the public money upon 
such undertakings. As the Government had 
declined to take any one of these courses, 
he felt himself obliged to act consistently 
with his recorded opinions, and to vote for 
the principle involved in the noble Lord’s 
measure. In 1839, a petition was pre- 
sented to Her Majesty upon this subject; 
it was signed by the Duke of Leinster, the 
Marquess of Headfort, the Marquess of 
Clanricarde, the Earl of Clancarty, the 
Earl of Clanwilliam, and about 200 other 
noblemen and gentlemen. The petitioners 
prayed Her Majesty to take into Her most 
serious consideration the report that had 
been then made upon the subject of railway 
communication in Ireland, for they were 
fully persuaded that the promotion of such 
works of public utility in Ireland, would not 
only prove one of the safest remedies for 
her wants, by the increase of her commerce 
and industry, but would also confer a be- 
nefit on all other parts of the empire. The 
hon. Member for Montrose had then re- 
commended, in very strong terms, the 
adoption of such a measure by the Govern- 
ment, which he thought would be produc- 
tive of the greatest possible advantage to 
Ireland and to this country; and he express- 
ed a hope that the Government would not 
permit any technical or trifling objections 
to stand in the way of giving it their sup- 
port. He hoped that the hon. Gentleman 
would that night vote in conformity with 
that sound practical axiom laid down by 
him in 1839. His opinion was, that this 
was not a transitory evil passing over Ire- 
land. It was his solemn conviction that 
the Government would have to expend 
very large sums of money in the employ- 
ment of the people for some years to come. 
Let him not be mistaken. Let not the 
House conceal from itself this fact, that 
the potato was lost to the people as a 
means of subsistence. They must there- 
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fore alter their whole system of manage- 
ment in respect to that country. But they 
could not alter the habits, the feelings, 
the prejudices, and the means of existence 
of about 5,000,000 or 6,000,000 of per- 
sons, in one, two, or three, or even four 
years. They must find out other chan- 
nels for the employment of the people, or 
else they must starve. There was little or 
no chance of the potato ever being culti- 
vated again to any extent in Ireland. How 
were they then to employ the people? 
They had heard often of the conacre system 
that was adopted in that country, by which 
the people were enabled to sustain their 
lives in cultivating the potato. That hay- 
ing failed them, how was it proposed to 
employ them? They could not count on 
this dreadful visitation being adequately 
overcome by an immediate remedy. They 
must look forward to the continuation of 
this disaster for the next year and the year 
following. And unless the State lent its 
aid in these matters, it would be morally 
impossible for the landlords to meet their 
great difficulties. It was said, why did 
not the Irish landlords support their own 
poor? The principle was no doubt excel- 
lent, and could not be denied by any man. 
But let them look to the real position of 
the landlords of Ireland. Why, what was 
the position of twenty-six counties out of 
thirty-two counties? Some of the landlords 
had not received one-fourth of their rents. 
In the majority of cases one-half had only 
been received; and in several cases he 
knew that only about one-tenth had been 
received. The landlords of Ireland were 
not receiving one-half of their incomes, 
and the taxation for the support of the 
poor was at least quadrupled. He knew 
of one nobleman in Tipperary, who at the 
audit of his accounts in last January, only 
received 5401. out of an income amounting 
to 7,400/. Not 8 per cent of his income, 
although his taxation was quadrupled. 
The landlords in his county had been 
attending most laboriously to the support 
of the poor, and had taxed themselves to 
the fullest extent for that purpose. The 
landlords of Ireland had taxed themselves, 
in many instances, to the amount of 30s. in 
the pound of their rentals, in order to sup- 
port the poor in the present emergency; and 
in his county (Waterford) there were three 
landlords, who at the present moment em- 
ployed 1,200individuals. Ifhon. Gentlemen 
doubted that statement, he was ready to 
give the names of those proprietors. When 
he was told by the hon. Member for Inver- 
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ness (Mr. H. Baillie) that the Irish land- 
lords ought to have taken means to borrow 
money from the Government, as the land- 
lords of Scotland had, his reply to the hon. 
Member was, that he (Sir W. H. Barron) 
himself and other landlords had applied to 
the Board of Works for a portion of the mil- 
lion of money voted in the last Session of 
Parliament for the drainage of lands in Ire- 
land; and the reply that he had got was a 
letter, asking him if he were a tenant for 
life, and stating that if he were, he need not 
apply, as the law officers of the Crown had 
declared that the conditions of the loan 
were not applicable to tenants for life. 
Now, eleven out of tweive of the proprietors 
of Ireland were tenants for life under set- 
tlement, and were unable therefore to 
borrow a single shilling of that so much 
talked of money for the purpose of employ- 
ing the people. They were, in fact, thrown 
upon their own resources. Ile very much 
regretted the tone which had been taken 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, on the subject of 
Irish landlords and Irish loans generally. 
The whole of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
argument went against giving any assist- 
ance whatever to public works in Ireland. 
That was the tone of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman; and he regretted it very much in- 
deed, for it was a most unfortunate tone 
with respect to Ireland. It was the duty, 
nay, the interest, of the Government of 
that House, and of the people of this coun- 
try, to show their sympathy for the distress 
of Ireland, by giving every kind of assist- 
ance they possibly could to all parts of 
Ireland, so as to ensure the support of the 
people. He would not dwell further upon 
that subject, but dismiss it with the hope 
that it was not a fair sample of the feelings 
generally entertained by Her Majesty’s 
Government with respect to Ireland. He 
hoped the Irish Members might be spared 
the infliction of such opinions from any 
other Members of the Government. Those 
Irish Members who had supported the pre- 
sent Government through good and evil 
report, did not certainly deserve such cen- 
sure from a Member of that Government, 
as the right hon. Gentleman had permitted 
himself to use. The right hon. Gentleman 
had said, that the Bill was a measure more 
for the relief of destitute shareholders than 
of the destitute poor of Ireland. That 
might have been a very good antithesis— 
it might have been a way of putting the 
question that was very amusing to the 
House; but it was not consistent with the 
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facts of the case. It was and would be a 
Bill to give relief to the poor of Ireland, 
and that was the reason why he (Sir W. 
H. Barron) voted for it. Te had no con- 
nexion with destitute or any other share- 
holders. [‘‘ Question, question!’’] He 
hoped he had been talking to the question, 
and was tallking to the question, and he 
did not wish to wander from it. He knew, 
and he was therefore warranted in stating, 
that the Irish landlords had come forward 
in the noblest and most generous manner, 
in the present emergency, to support the 
poor; and the middle classes too, for he 
knew, of his own knowledge, that in the 
city of Waterford the merchants, shop- 
keepers, and other residents had come for- 
ward, and without the aid of one shilling 
from Government, had established four dis- 
tinct relief committees. If any landlords 
had failed in their duty to the poor, it was 
the absentee landlords; but the great ma- 
jority of the resident proprietors had sacri- 
ficed their own comforts and made them- 
selves responsible for the support of the 
poor. But notwithstanding all their efforts, 
thousands were starving, and he therefore 
humbly implored the House to afford those 
poor people the means of purchasing food, 
by giving them employment. 

Sm R. PEEL said: Sir, it is my wish 
to discuss the proposal which has been 
brought forward by the noble Lord in the 
spirit and temper befitting the deep sense 
which I entertain of the magnitude of that 
evil under which Ireland is now suffering, 
and of the magnitude of that future danger 
which is, I fear, impending over it. Sir, 
I understood the noble Lord to bring for- 
ward this question in a spirit alien from all 
party considerations. I understood him to 
bring it forward, not as a measure in hos- 
tile rivalry to the proposals of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, but as a contribution 
proffered by the noble Lord in aid of the 
measures by which it is hoped to diminish 
the sufferings of Ireland. . Sir, in that 
spirit it is my intention to discuss this mea- 
sure. I am the more inclined to do it be- 
cause the vote I shall give will be upon the 
merits of the question, and will be in no 
degree influenced by the consideration of 
those political consequences which the noble 
Lord (Lord J. Russell) indicated as the 
possible result of the noble Lord’s (Lord 
G. Bentinck’s) success. Sir, the proposal 
is, that the credit of this country should be 
pledged to the amount of 16,000,0001., 
for the purpose of providing employment 
in making railways for the poor in Ireland. 
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The extent to which it is proposed -so to 
engage the credit of this country, justifies 
—and, in my opinion, necessitates—some 
reference to the financial condition and the 
financial prospects of this country. Sir, 
the present financial condition of the coun- 
try, judging from the returns made up to 
the beginning of January last, is, no doubt, 
prosperous. It would appear from these 
returns that the amount of revenue re- 
eeived within the year, apparently (I speak 
of the year ending the 5th of January 
last) far exceeded the estimate which was 
made by my right hon. Friend the late 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. That re- 
venue was partly derived from sources 
upon which he could not have calcu- 
lated; but, speaking generally of the or- 
dinary sources of revenue for the year end- 
ing 5th January last, the receipts were 
greater than the most sanguine expecta- 
tions could have anticipated. My right 
hon. Friend calculated the amount of the 
revenue for the year ending the 5th of 
April next, at about 50,900,000/.; and the 
receipts for the year ending the 5th of Ja- 
nuary last were not less than 53,000,000/., 
being an excess of 2,000,000/. above the 
estimate of my right hon. Friend. The ba- 
lances in the Exchequer were not less than 
9,000,0007., and the total amount of ex- 
cess of revenue over expenditure was about 
2,800,0007. As far, therefore, as the re- 
ceipts and disbursements of the present 
year are concerned, we may consider the 
financial condition of the country to be 
prosperous and satisfactory. But in re- 
ference to the proposal of the noble Lord, 
to pledge the credit of the country to 
the amount of 16,000,000/., the matter 
for our consideration is rather the prospect 
of the coming year, than the financial 
condition of the country for that which 
is about to close. The noble Lord at 
the head of the Government, or the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chanceilor of 
the Exchequer, will, upon an early day, 
state to the House the view which the 
Government take of the financial prospects 
of the country. I apprehend they can 
hardly calculate upon a receipt of revenue 
for the coming financial year greater than 
that which will have been received in the 
present. It is hardly possible to conceive 
that, considering the high price of pro- 
visions in this country, and considering 
the depressed state of manufactures, at 
least in some of the great branches; con- 
sidering also the unexpectedly high price 
of the most important of the raw ma- 
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terials of manufacture—I mean cotton ; 
considering also the effect which the high 
price of provisions throughout continental 
Europe, and in the United States of 
America, caused by the demand from 
Europe, must produce upon the power of 
consumption in Europe and America—it 
is hardly possible to suppose, I say, that 
the concurrence and combination of these 
causes should not have a material effect 
upon the future receipts of our revenue. 
As to the expenditure of the coming year, 
I apprehend we can calculate upon no 
reduction. I find, indeed, that in the 
great military estimates, those of the 
navy, army, and ordnance, an addition of 
not less than 400,000/. is required in the 
next year. I quarrel not with that in- 
crease ; I do not believe that any Govern- 
ment ever proposes estimates of this kind 
without a conviction that the amount is 
justified by the wants of the public ser- 
vice; and I allude not to the proposed in- 
crease for any purpose of invidious con- 
trast. The fact, however, is, that in the 
case of the military estimates, there is an 
actual increase of 400,0007.; and I can- 
not anticipate a reduction in the miscella- 
neous estimates. It is certain, therefore, 
that the total expenditure of the next year 
will considerably exceed that of the pre- 
sent. Then, Sir, with respect to Ireland, 
there cannot be a question that the neces- 
sary expenditure which must be incurred 
for the purpose of mitigating those hor- 
rors of famine which the accounts of every 
day present to us, and for the mitigation 
of which I, for one, am prepared to con- 
sent to a very heavy charge, to be borne 
by this country in common with Ireland— 
there cannot be a question that the result 
will be to cause a very considerable de- 
ficit, comparing the revenue of next year 
with the necessary expenditure. Sup- 
posing this terrible calamity in Ireland and 
on the west coast of Scotland had not oc- 
curred, it is possible the noble Lord might 
have anticipated some considerable excess 
of revenue over expenditure. If the total 
expenditure required for Ireland should at 
all approach the sum indicated by the no- 
ble Lord and the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer — namely, 9,000,000/., or, possi- 
bly, 11,000,0007., in that case I consider 
it highly probable there will be, on the 
5th of April, 1848, a deficit of not less 
than 7,000,0007. or 8,000,0007. But I 
fear we must not limit the extraordinary 
demand on account of the Irish calamity 
to the present year. I believe you will 
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be required, in a liberal and indulgent 
spirit, to estimate the necessities of the 
future. I believe you cannot trust, I hope 
you will not trust, to that root on which 
the people of Ireland have hitherto depend- 
ed for their chief subsistence. If you can- 
not trust to it, depend upon it by no appli- 
cation of skill to the production of other 
food in Ireland, will you be able to provide 
sustenance for nearly the same number of 
people. The great object, therefore, after 
providing for the absolute necessities of the 
present emergency, must be to consider 
what are those measures, conceived in a 
wise and just and generous spirit, which 
may lay the foundation of that social re- 
generation, which, so far at least as sub- 
sistence is concerned, must be in your con- 
templation. To carry out these future 
measures may demand continued pecuni- 
ary sacrifices; and consequently the burden 
upon the finances may not be limited to 
that sum of seven or eight millions of 
which I have spoken, but will probably be 
increased by a considerable demand for aid 
from the public purse. With these pros- 
pects before us, let us advert to the pre- 
sent state of that which is significantly and 
familiarly known by the name of the money 
market. The reference to it seems to 
excite a smile in some quarters; but the 
money market, in the sense in which I 
am using the phrase, means neither more 
nor less than the terms on which the 
public can borrow the loans which are 
necessary for meeting the public exigen- 
cies. A loan for that purpose is signi- 
ficant of taxation. It is a burden on the 
people which must be provided for by some 
species of taxation. Well, then, I find 
that the three per cents, which a short time 
since were at not less than par, and which 
within these three years were, I think, 
nearly at 100, are at the present time 
not more than 91. The fall in the value 
of funded property within the last six or 
seven months amounts to not less than 5 
per cent. So much for the funded debt. 
Now look at the state of the unfunded 
debt. On the very day on which I am 
speaking, it is almost a question whe- 
ther some description of Exchequer-bills 
are not at adiscount. At any rate, they 
are not at more than 4s. or 5s. premium; 
and of course the existing state of the 
unfunded debt is a material consideration 
in discussing a measure which proposes to 
inerease it. Sir, with respect to foreign 
affairs, I am ready to put confidence im 
the assurance given by Her Majesty on the 
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first day of the Session, that Her Majesty 
confidently trusts to the continued mainte- 
nance of public tranquillity. I heard that 
general assurance with great satisfaction ; 
but my confidence in it was somewhat im- 
paired by a reflection on the present state 
of our relations with that great country, 
France, with which we have had discus- 
sions—necessarily had discussions—in con- 
sequence of recent events in Spain. My 
confidence in that general assurance was 
also diminished by the notorious fact, that 
Her Majesty was obliged to accompany it 
by a plain and positive declaration that 
three of the great Powers of Europe had 
been recently guilty of a manifest vicla- 
tion of the Treaty of Vienna. It is then, 
Sir, at this period, with the three per cents 
at 91, with Exchequer-bills scarcely at a 
remium, with our relations with foreign 
Powers in a state to justify at least great 
anxiety, if not great apprehension—it is 
at this moment that the noble Lord has 
called upon us to authorize Her Majes- 
ty’s Government to contract engagements 
which, spread over four years, may amount 
to the sum of 16,000,0007. These en- 
gagements are altogether independent of 
that obligation which I contemplate to be 
highly probable, namely, the obligation to 
provide for a deficit of 7,000,000/. or 
8,000,0007. within the coming year. But 
how is that deficit to be met? What 
means has the noble Lord the First Lord 
of the Treasury to provide for it? I know 
of none, excepting either by drawing on 
those balances in the Exchequer, the amount 
of which it is of the utmost convenience 
to maintain ; or by a vigorous effort to in- 
crease direct taxation to be visited on all 
parts, I presume, of the United Kingdom; 
or by the further issue of Exchequer-bills 
in the present critical state of the unfunded 
debt; or by the contraction of a loan to the 
amount which may be required. One or 
other of these methods of supplying this 
deficit must, I apprehend, be resorted to. 
Sir, this is the position in which we stand, 
independently of the proposition of the no- 
ble Lord (Lord G. Bentinck), for an addi- 
tional mortgage of the public credit to the 
extent of 16,000,0007. I am sure the 
noble Lord at the head of the Admi- 
nistration will acquit me of any desire of 
referring to this part of the subject 
for the purpose of crimination or blame. 
The necessity of acting has been im- 
posed on the Government by a great 
public calamity; and let the Finance Min- 
ister of the country have been who he 
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may, the demand would have been equally 
large. Suppose, now, that the noble Lord 
should think it advisable to resort to a 
loan, or to a fresh issue of Exchequer- 
bills, which is identical in this respect with 
a loan, for it is borrowing money; then I 
am compelled to ask, is it advisable that 
we should inerease the difficulties of his 
financial position by urging him to enter 
into additional engagements to the amount 
of 16,000,0007. such engagements to be 
spread over four years? Sir, I totally 
differ from those who contend that we can 
pledge the public credit of this country to 
an indefinite extent, for the purpose of 
aiding private commercial speculation, with- 
out subjecting the country to the risk of 
loss. There may be the prospect or even 
certainty of the repayment of the capital 
advanced; but there may notwithstanding 
be loss—absolute pecuniary loss—by the 
transaction. It is quite clear that, in addi- 
tion to the six or seven millions which the 
noble Lord may find it absolutely necessary 
to provide, he would have to provide four 
millions for the present year, and twelve 
millions for the next three years; and, de- 
pend upon it, that so serious an addition 
to the unfunded debt would require a posi- 
tive addition to the interest paid on Ex- 
chequer-bills. What is the public credit 
of the State? It is part of the national 
property—it is one element of our financial 
strength. You cannot appropriate a great 
portion of the public credit to the encou- 
ragement of railway speculation, without, 
at the same time, fettering your power 
to appeal to the same resource, should 
the public exigencies require it. There- 
fore, I say, the application of the na- 
tional credit to the encouragement of 
commercial undertakings, is the same in 
principle as the application of public money 
to the same purpose. It makes you the 
less able to avail yourself of your credit for 
national purposes. The loan you may 
have to raise for such purposes will be 
raised on less advantageous terms—that 
is to say, more money must be paid from 
the taxes to the public creditor. 

Some observations have been made in the 
course of this discussion about Gentlemen 
not having read the Bill, and misrepresent- 
ing its provisions. I can assure the noble 
Lord that I have read the Bill; and that it 
is not my intention to misrepresent it in 
any respect. IfI understand the Bill, its 
purpose is this—to enable the Treasury 
to advance for the next four years a sum, 
the maximum of which is 16,000,000/. 
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It does not impose on the Treasury 
the obligation of advancing the whole of 
the 16,000,000/.; but still the whole of 
the calculations of the amount of benefit to 
be derived from the employment of a large 
number of labourers, proceed on the as- 
sumption that the whole sum will be ad- 
vanced. The noble Lord says that there 
are 1,500 miles of railway to be made in 
Treland (excepting that portion already 
completed), and that the work will employ 
110,000 labourers, and give support to 
550,000 persons. That estimate implies 
that the powers granted to the Treasury 
will be exercised to their full extent. If, 
upon a rigorous investigation into the 
merits of the various railway schemes, 
the whole amount of the 16,000,000U. 
should not be advanced; if, for instance, 
12,000,0002. only, instead of 16,000,0002., 
should be required in the course of four 
years, we must make a corresponding de- 
duction from the advantage expected to 
be derived from the measure. Observe, 
however, that the proposed advance of 
16,000,0002. is not limited to railroads 
which have already received the assent 
of Parliament. If, upon investigation 
by the Commissioners, it should appear 
that there is in Ireland of railways which 
have been sanctioned by Parliament a 
number sufficient to justify an advance 
not exceeding 12,000,000/., there is power 
given by the Bill to advance the re- 
maining sum of 4,000,000/. to any rail- 
roads which may hereafter receive such 
sanction, As I read the Bill, the Trea- 
sury is not only liable to be called upon 
to do this, but it is compulsory on it 
to obey the call. It has no disere- 
tion to withhold the money, provided the 
Railroad Commissioners certify that the 
construction of particular railroads would 
be for the public benefit, and afford em- 
ployment to the people. The Treasury, 
therefore, is to be used as a mere instru- 
ment—the power of judging whether pub- 
lic money ought to be advanced in certain 
cases is to be taken from that department 
which is responsible to the House for the 
management of the public revenue, and 
to be transferred to a railway board. The 
hon. Member for Shrewsbury said, that 
Chancellors of the Exchequer were actu- 
ated by a fellow-feeling in considering a 
question like this: their common object is 
to protect the public purse. The fellow- 
feeling of a railway board would be just 
the reverse. Their sympathies would be with | r. 
railway enterprise. It is certainly a novel 
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proposition to leave the Treasury no option 
with respect to the advance of 16,000,000/. 
of public money; but to compel them to 
pay all that is demanded upon receiving a 
certificate from a board of Railway Com- 
missioners, in no way responsible for the 
public expenditure—in no way interested in 
protecting it—lI say it is a novel principle in 
our legislation to make the Treasury a mere 
instrument in the hands of the Railway 
Commissioners, and to compel the Treasury, 
onreceiving from them a certificate—which, 
by the by, is not of a very stringent cha- 
racter—to advance the public money. The 
certificate required, is to this effect—that 
the railroad would be of public advantage, 
and in its construction afford beneficial em- 
ployment to labourers. Nothing is to be said 
in the certificate about the certainty of the 
repayment of the money. All that is re- 
quired in the certificate, is a declaration of 
opinion that the railroads would be of pub- 
lic advantage, and afford beneficial em- 
ployment for labour; and upon receiving 
that, the financial department of the coun- 
try would have no option, but must, what- 
ever they may think of the security, ad- 
vance 16,000,000/., if required, in the 
course of four years, in addition to pro- 
viding, either by direct taxation or by 
loan, or by the issue of Exchequer-bills, 
7,000,0002. or 8,000,0007. to meet a defi- 
cit in the public revenue. Now, what are 
the prospects of repayment? It has been 
generally assumed in the course of this de- 
bate, that we shall, at any rate, get back 
our capital at the expiration of thirty years. 
But, observe, this Bill, if I construe it 
rightly, merely provides that there shall 
be paid on the advance during thirty 
years, such a rate of interest equal to that 
paid to the holders of Exchequer-bills. 
There is no such provision in this Bill 
as was contained in the Drainage Act of 
last Session—there is no obligation on 
the railroad companies to provide, without 
delay, for the gradual repayment of the 
principal. Last year we advanced money 
for the purpose of encouraging draining at 
a very low rate of interest—at the rate of 
33 per cent. We, however, provided that 
fom the date of the advances, the repay- 
ment of the principal should commence. 
We provided that there should be an an- 
nual payment of not less than 6} per cent, 
at which rate it would take twenty-two 
years before the whole of the principal 
would be repaid. But by this Bill, if the 
railway company should pay the annual in- 
terest on the money advanced to them, 
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they could not be required to repay 
any portion of the capital until thirty 
years should have elapsed. Well, even 
at that remote period—for remote it is, 
speaking in a financial point of view—is 
there a certain prospect of getting back 
any part of the debt? By no means. Power 
is given to the Crown to extend the period 
for the repayment of any portion of the capi- 
tal beyond the assigned limit of thirty years. 
Just see how this will operate on future 
railroads. There is a public notification 
to all incipient railroads, that, provided 
the shareholders can pay up 20 per cent 
of their capital, and obtain a certificate 
from the Railroad Commissioners, they 
can at once compel the Treasury to ad- 
vance 40 per cent, or double the amount 
which the subscribers have paid on their 
shares. They know that for thirty years 
they are not liable to repay any por- 
tion of the capital. They know also, 
that power exists in the Treasury at the 
end of thirty years, if the scheme is 
not promising, to extend the period of 
repayment indefinitely. Now, it was only 
last year that we were all impressed with 
the danger that arose from excessive rail- 
way speculation. At the beginning of last 
Session, the question was, how we could 
impose restrictions on the mania with 
which the public was affected. Did we not 
all fear that operations in the money 
market for national purposes would be 
materially prejudiced by railroad specula- 
tions? The question mooted was, whether 
you would limit the amount of capital— 
of capital the property of individuals— 
which might be employed in railway spe- 
culations? The difficulty was found to be 
so great that the idea was abandoned ; but 
there are very grave doubts still enter- 
tained whether the restriction would not 
have been politic. But the present Bill 
adopts the opposite principle. It not only 
does not restrict and discourage private 
speculation, but foments it at the public 
cost. It enables private parties, having 
obtained an Act, and a certificate from 
the Commissioners of Railways setting 
forth that the speedy completion of the 
works will be of public advantage, and 
will afford beneficial employment for la- 
bour; to procure from the Treasury an 
advance of 401. for every 201. which 
may be contributed by the shareholders, 
with an assurance, also, that for thirty 
years there shall be no demand for repay- 
ment, and that a power shall exist to defer 
tepayment even after the lapse of thirty 
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years. Now I, for one, am willing to make 
great sacrifices for the purpose of providing 
employment for the poor in Ireland; but I 
must at once say, that the proposed be- 
nefit to the shareholders in Irish railways, 
is greater than can possibly be justified on . 
any public grounds. We must not, it is 
true, judge of any proposal that is made 
for the interest of Ireland at the present 
crisis, by the ordinary rules which we ap- 
ply to matters of this kind: the measure 
proposed by the noble Lord is, no doubt, 
open to grave objections; but we must not 
necessarily reject it upon these grounds, 
for they are equally applicable to the pro- 
posal made by the Government. But, 
making every allowance for the excep- 
tional nature of the present crisis in Ire- 
land, the proposal in this Bill, with re- 
ference to shareholders in Irish railways, 
is unjust as concerns the vast mass of the 
community subject to taxation. You cannot 
benefit the shareholders in Irish railways 
by the grant of public money, or the use 
of public credit, without injuring other per- 
sons, by adding to the heavy burden of 
taxation. An hon. Gentleman who sits 
near me, took particular pride in that 
clause of the Bill which enables the rail- 
roads to pay off their existing obligations. 
From what fund are they to pay them ? 
From the public. Here are certain share- 
holders, who are bound to pay up the calls 
or to forfeit their shares, and who have in- 
curred certain debts; and the first appli- 
cation of this public money is to be, to 
enable them to pay those debts. This, 
says the hon. Member for Sunderland 
(Mr. Hudson), ‘ this will make the coast 
clear, and then the public will have an in- 
creased security by getting rid of the prior 
incumbrances.”’ That is to say, they are 
to get better security for the payment of 
their own demands, by first paying the 
debt due to other persons. The share- 
holders in other railroads are borrowing 
money at 5, and in some cases at 6 per 
cent; railroads that give the most unex- 
ceptionable security are offering 5 per 
cent. Just see what these English rail- 
roads have done. Such is the state of the 
money market in Great Britain, that ac- 
cording to the statement of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Sunderland (Mr. Hudson), they have 
raised a capital of 10,000,000U. within the 
last three or four months; and in making 
the calls for that amount, they have met 
with no default. What a decisive proof 
that if good security can be given, money 
can be raised without the intervention 
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of Government! The hon. Member (Mr. 
Hudson) says to us, ‘‘ Don’t suppose that I 
have any interest in this affair; don’t sup- 
pose that I have a share in any Irish rail- 
roads; I will give you’—and I believe 
him—‘“‘I will give you, disinterestedly, 
my advice and assistance, but I shall de- 
rive no benefit whatever from this mea- 
sure; as for shares in Irish railroads, I 
disclaim anything of the sort.’ But is it 
not a notorious fact, that many of the 
shareholders in Irish railroads are English- 
men? Is it not possible, that English 
railroad companies may have shares in 
Irish railways? The hon. Member for 
Radnorshire (Sir J. Walsh) said, ‘See 
what an ernormous profit’’—that was his 
expression—‘‘ this will be to the English 
railways; if you make a railroad, the ter- 
minus of which is at Waterford, or Dub- 
lin, you cannot suppose the passengers 
will stop there; the passengers brought to 
Waterford, or Cork, or Dublin, come there 
for the purpose of passing on to the English 
railroads ; and ‘‘ enormous profits” —again 
I quote his expression—“ will be made by 
the English railroads.” Well, but if Eng- 
lish railroad companies, paying dividends 
to their shareholders of some 10 or 12 
per cent, are great holders in Irish rail- 
way speculations—if this encouragement of 
additional railway enterprise in Ireland is 
to be attended with ‘‘ enormous profits” 
for the future to these English railroads— 
with what pretext of justice can they ask 
me to advance the public money to for- 
ward their interest? Take the Birming- 
ham, or the Great Western, or any other 
great line of railway, and suppose, as is 
alleged, that the establishment of railways 
in Ireland would produce ‘‘ enormous pro- 
fit” to these English companies, would it 
not be manifestly unjust to add to the 
taxation of this country, in order that that 
class of shareholders in Irish railways 
might obtain money at 33 per cent, for 
which they ought to pay 5 or 6? Why 
should such parties be empowered to raise 
money at 34 instead of 6 per cent, and 
thus receive an annual bonus of 23 upon 
every 1001. for which they had rendered 
themselves liable? Sir, I will not pledge 
the public credit for any such purpose. 
It would be a direct bonus to the Irish 
railway companies of 25,0001. annually 
in the shape of interest on every million of 
money that they borrow; if, as we are as- 
sured, Irish railway enterprises will be at- 
tended with such enormous profits to Eng- 
lish railroad companies—even if those com- 
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panies have now no shares in Irish rail. 
ways, they ought to be the parties to for- 
ward them. Not only am I not prepared, 
therefore, to assist that description of 
shareholders; but if the accounts of the 
bearing of Irish railroads on the prosperity 
of English railroads be true, there is a great 
inducement for English companies, and m 
hon. Friend (Mr. Hudson) at the head of 
them, to come forward liberally in aid of 
the Irish railroads. 

If this measure were really calculated, 
as I am confident the noble Lord sincerely 
believes it, to be a great instrument for the 
future regeneration of Ireland, I am not 
prepared to say that even financial diffi- 
culties should interpose any necessary ob- 
stacle to its adoption; but it is because 
I doubt whether even if you have 
16,000,0007., or one-half that amount to 
expend, you might not expend it in Ire- 
land with a greater prospect of advantage 
to that country. It is because I doubt 
the policy of the proposal, apart from the 
question of financial difficulties, that I 
hesitate in giving my assent to the mea- 
sure of the noble Lord. 

The hon. Gentleman who concluded the 
debate last night (Mr. Disraeli), adverted 
to that which I deem to be one of the 
main considerations to be borne in mind 
on this occasion. I will not enter into that 
part of his argument which related to the 
alleged mistakes of Chancellors of the Ex- 
chequer. But while the hon. Gentleman 
adverted to mistakes which he said were 
made by three Chancellors of the Exche- 
quer, I think there was one mistake into 
which he himself fell. The hon. Gentle- 
man was adverting to the proofs which 
abounded of the poverty and inferiority of 
Ireland, as compared with Great Britain; 
and he alleged as his decisive proof of 
depression and inferiority, the contrast 
that was presented, if I understood him 
aright, between the amount of the cur- 
rency in Scotland, and the amount of the 
currency in Ireland, as compared with the 
population of the two countries. Now, 
the amount of the currency, surely, is & 
most fallacious test of the prosperity of a 
country. The pride and boast of Scotland 
is, that it has not increased its note circu- 
lation for several years; but that by a pro- 
vident management of it, that country has 
been enabled to eonduct its increased con- 
cerns. Though there is no country on the 
face of the earth in which the advance of 
prosperity has been so rapid, yet if you com- 
pare the note currency of Scotland thirty 
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years back with its present amount, you 
will find no great difference in it. To look, 
therefore, to the amount of currency in a 
country as a test of its prosperity, is most 
fallacious. The hon. Member thinks it to 
be a conclusive proof that Ireland is not 
so prosperous as Scotland, because in Ire- 
land the amount of currency, as he stated, 
is only 11. per head of the population, 
whereas in Scotland it is 16/. per head. 
I say that it is impossible to place the 
least reliance on that test. [Mr. Disraeti 
spoke not of currency, but of bank capi- 
tal.] If I misunderstood the hon. Gentle- 
man, I will not pursue that subject fur- 
ther; I will advert to the much more im- 
portant consideration which is the founda- 
tion of the whole argument in favour of the 
present measure. The hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Disraeli) says— 

“T admit the truth of the abstract doctrine, 
that it is better to leave commercial enterprise 
without Stateinterference. I think that doctrine 
not only abstractedly true, but I think that in the 
ease of England it is practically applicable. In 
England the prospect of commercial gain is all 
that regulates the conduct of the speculator; he 
ascertains the eost of the work, the probability of 
the amount of traffic, the number of men he will 
have to employ, and by purely commercial princi- 

les he determines whether or not he shall em- 
rk in a certain undertaking; therefore, this ab- 
stract doctrine is practically applicable to a coun- 
try like England.” 
But the hon. Gentleman proceeds to say 
that— 

“This doctrine is not practically applicable to 
Ireland, for there political considerations over- 
power the commercial; the State has misgo- 
verned Ireland, and therefore the State ought 
to interfere for the encouragement of commercial 
enterprise in Ireland.” 

That is an argument which I am about to 
contest. I do not admit that it is for the 
advantage of Ireland that political consi- 
derations should overpower the commer- 
cial; and I contend that, in Ireland, as in 
every other country, commercial consider- 
ations ought to determine commercial un- 
dertakings. If, indeed, I am to judge from 
the arguments and statements made use of 
in the course of the present debate, it is 
clear that Ireland ought not to be exempt- 
ed from the application of that principle 
which is admitted to be abstractedly per- 
fect. I have listened with great attention 
to most of the hon, Gentlemen who have 
spoken in favour of the present measure, 
and they have succeeded in convincing me 
that if their assumptions and statements 
be correct, it is the manifest interest of 
Irish proprietors to encourage from their 
own resources these railway speculations. 
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The noble Lord the Member for Lynn 
made this statement. He said— 

“ Complete 1,500 miles of Irish railroads, and 
see what will be the bonus to the Irish landlords. 
The land on every square mile adjoining the rail- 
roads will be improved ; every acre in the vicinity 
will have a positive addition to the value of its 
rental; and, taking that increased annual value, 
at a low estimate, to be 10s. an acre over the whole 
number of acres so improved, the rental of the 
whole number will be raised about 900,000/. ; 
and, converting the increased rent into capital, 
the amount would not be less than 23,000,000/.” 


23,000,0007. for the Irish landlords to be 
derived from the improved value of their 
property, in consequence of railroad enter- 
vrise! Then why do not the Irish land- 
lords promote these undertakings? While 
we are willing to advance all that is neces- 
sary for the relief of the destitute, and I 
say, also, for improving the moral condition 
permanently of the labouring poor; have we 
not a right to call on the Irish landowners 
in the vicinity of these proposed railroad 
lines to give every facility to enterprises 
from which they are to derive 23,000,0001. 
of clear pecuniary profit? I will now take 
the case of the Galway fisheries—of the 
Claddagh fishermen who have been ex- 
pressly named. It has been said that 
they can go out and return in a single 
night, bringing in a quantity of herrings, 
which would insure a return of 4,000I. 
for one night; and the noble Lord the 
Member for Stamford said— 

“ See what a benefit railroads would be to the 
Irish fishermen ; for they would be enabled then 
to take fish to Dublin, and to the intervening parts 
of the country; and these Claddagh fishermen, 
instead of lying idle for three or four nights toge- 
ther, would then be enabled to catch fish every 
night in the week, and distribute it over the coun- 
try, for which they would get a return of 4,0000. 
a night.” 

Are not these just the commercial con- 
siderations which ought to enter into the 
minds of the Irish themselves? Land is to 
be trebled in value—fisheries are to be 
encouraged. Are not these commercial 
considerations? [Mr. Hupson: There is 
no money in Ireland.] There is no money, 
says the hon. Gentleman; but there is that 
great fund on which he himself recently 
raised his 10,000,000/., namely, the pros- 
pect of gain. If these railroads are, as we 
are assured, to be so profitable, why should 
not British capital be invested in them ? 
The hon. Member for Shrewsbury (Mr. 
Disraeli) says, that in Ireland political con- 
siderations overwhelm the ordinary com- 
mercial operations. He says, that the 
shareholder in Irish railroads finds great 
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difficulty in procuring land; he finds com- 
plicated interests, and a confused tenure of 
property, and much greater difficulty in 
procuring land in Ireland than the English 
railroad companies find in England. Then, 
I say, the remedy for this is, to facilitate 
the means of procuring land. The noble 
Lord the Member for Lynn has maintained 
that it is for the pecuniary interest of the 
Irish landowner that his land should be 
taken for the construction of railways. 
Then, if the Irish railway companies ex- 
perience great difficulty in procuring land 
from the owners of it, take means to faci- 
litate the purchase of it on fair terms. It 
is proved to be the interest of the Irish 
landowners to part with their lands for 
such a purpose. Nothing could be more 
easy. It was done with respect to the 
Shannon Navigation. It was not there 
left to the owners of land to demand an 
arbitrary sum, but the amount was left 
to be determined by commissioners; and 
I am told that the award of the commis- 
sioners was so just with respect to all the 
complicated interests concerned, that there 
was not a single appeal against their de- 
cision. I entreat then the Irish landlords 
maturely to consider whether one way to 
promote railway enterprise in Ireland, is 
not to simplify and facilitate the pur- 
chase of land. I do not ask them to 
give it up without a fair equivalent; but, 
instead of leaving the railroad companies 
to deal with four or five complicated in- 
terests in each acre of land, let them vo- 
luntarily press on the Government the po- 
licy of enabling the Railroad Commissioners 
to deal with land, as I believe it is dealt 
with in France and Belgium, and by a fair 
and liberal award to diminish those difficul- 
ties under which railroad companies labour 
in Ireland. But the hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Disraeli) says that the Irish railroad com- 
panies, after employing men, would have 
them taken away by some party proces- 
sion. They could not send, it is said, the 
men to church or to chapel without the 
fear that they would join some party pro- 
cession, arising out of religious animosities. 
What is the cure for those animosities ? 
Bring men to act together in the pur- 
suit of gain—unite them in a common 
interest. If the Government were to hold 
the doctrine that Ireland is different from 
other countries; that it is not fit to be 
trusted with its own concerns; that the 
Government must do everything which is 
done by individual exertion here, and in 
Scotland—depend on it these religious ani- 
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mosities will never be extinguished. But 
invite the Irish to take part in the con- 
cerns of their common country, and then, 
if religious animosities should be found to 
obstruct the success of commercial enter- 
prises, the Irish would find it their inter- 
est and duty to discourage both party 
processions and religious animosities; and 
the double advantage would be gained— 
the extension of commercial undertakings, 
and the discouragement of a great social 
evil. The hon. Member for Shrewsbury 
proceeded as others had done to demon- 
strate the advantage railroads would con- 
fer on Ireland; he says there is a bed of 
coal at Mallow more extensive than any 
coal field in England; make a railroad, 
he says, and not five years would elapse 
before that coal field would be explored; 
the coal would be carried to Dublin, and, 
as fuel is of as much importance as food, 
the revenues of the railway and the com- 
forts of the people will be increased by 
its transport. Why, then, should politi- 
cal considerations overpower the commer- 
cial? Why do not men of capital and 
men of sense estimate what amount of 
profit the working of the Mallow coal field 
will produce? Again, the hon. Gentle- 
man said the social state of the country 
would be improved; there would be a new 
stimulus to erection; new residences would 
be built; new branches of trade would be 
encouraged. Well, but are not all these 
the very considerations which should en- 
courage individual commercial enterprise 
in Ireland? I firmly believe, if you will 
not overpower that enterprise by the appli- 
cation of public money and Government 
interference, that at no remote period this 
will be the case. 

I am not contending for it as an univer- 
sal rule, that there shall be no advance of 
public money in aid of private enterprise 
in Ireland. Such encouragement has been 
frequently given by the Government to 
private enterprise. As First Lord of the 
Treasury, I consented to an advance to an 
Irish railroad; but on the same principle 
on which other commercial enterprises 
have been encouraged; and I am not at all 
prepared to say, under the dreadful cala- 
mity Ireland is suffering from, that it would 
be unwise to give some encouragement to 
railway enterprise in that country. But I 
cannot go to the extent proposed by the 
noble Lord. I am not averse to the 
occasional application of public capital to 
the encouragement of enterprise, both here 
and in Ireland. But I sincerely deprecate 
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such an application of it as would paralyse 


individual exertions. And the advance of 
any such sum as that proposed by the Bill 
before the House, would, in my opinion, 
have a direct tendency to suspend indi- 
yidual exertion, and paralyse private en- 
terprise. 

The noble Lord contends that we must 
not add to the 16,000,0000. which he de- 
mands, the 7,000,000. which the Govern- 


ment requires for the maintenance of the | 


destitute, for that the effect of his measure, 
by giving employment, will be to supersede 
the necessity for gratuitous relief; but I 
doubt whether the measure of the noble 
Lord will diminish the expenditure which 
is now proceeding, and is deemed necessary 
for the relief’ of Ireland. Sir, I hold in 
my hand a railway map of Ireland, on 
which are marked the lines sanctioned by 
Parliament for that country. There are 
on it those railways which have been made, 
those railways which are in the course of 
construction, and those railways not com- 
menced, for which Bills have passed. The 
statement of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, the other night, was in the main 
correct—namely, that the Irish railroads 
are for the most part confined to the east 
coast of Ireland. I find on this map only 
two projects which concern the western 
coast of that country; and these are com- 
paratively small undertakings. One of 
them is the Sligo and Shannon Railway, the 
estimate for which is only 100,000/.; the 
other is the Limerick, Killaloe, and Clare 
Railway, the estimate for which is 300,000. 
These are the only exceptions to the right 
hon. Gentleman’s statement. But, looking 
further at the map, I find that in the 
counties of Donegal and Roscommon—in 
the county of Sligo, with the exception 
of the Sligo and Shannon line, to which 
I have just alluded—in the counties of 
Mayo and Galway—in the county of Clare, 
with the exception of the Limerick and 
Killaloe line—and in a great part of the 
county of Limerick itself, no railroad is 
projected, and no likelihood, consequently, 
of the destitute in those districts, should 
the noble Lord’s Bill be adopted, finding 
employment in the neighbourhood of their 
homes and families. It was stated by the 
hon. Member for Radnorshire, in the course 
of this debate, and I believe stated truly, 
that Irish labourers who were employed 
on railroads, usually resided in the vicinity 
of those undertakings. But suppose they 
travel to a distance, will not the abandon- 
ment of his family by a Connaught man, 
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during the period of his employment in 
the east of Ireland, be an evil? Who is 
to provide for them in his absence? Will 
his remittances be so punctual that they 
shall not suffer want while he has work ? 
Even under the most favourable circum- 
stances, the demand upon the Government 
for the support of the infirm and destitute 
on the west coast of Ireland, and in many 
other districts, will not be materially re- 
lieved by giving employment to the able- 
bodied on railways at a distance from their 
homes. The charge of 7,000,000/. will, in 
that case, be concurrent with the advance 
of 16,000,0000. 

My chief objection to the noble Lord’s 
measure is founded on the impolicy of 
undertaking to do that, on the part of 
Government, which ought to be done by 
individual enterprise—which will be done, 
if there is a fair prospect of profitable re- 
turn. What has been the result in Ire- 
land of past interference on the part of 
Government? Take the case of Irish 
canals, for instance. Canal navigation in 
Ireland was promoted and encouraged by 
the Government of the day in which it 
was projected, as a national enterprise of 
the most advantageous character; and 1 
wish to present to the House the contrast 
between undertakings encouraged and fos- 
tered by the Government, and others 
commenced under every difficulty and dis- 
couragement, but of which the life and soul 
has been individual enterprise and the hope 
of private gain. By the Irish Parliament, 
inland navigation was greatly fostered ; 
and this public aid was granted exactly 
on the same grounds on which we are 
invited to give it to railroads now. By 
the 25th of Geo. II., a corporation was 
formed to promote and carry on the inland 
navigation of Ireland. The plan was a 
magnificent one; namely, to join the Irish 
Channel with the Atlantic, by a canal 
across the whole of Ireland. The most 
confident prophecies were made of its suc- 
cess; the profits it would return were to be 
quite enormous; the general welfare of Ire- 
land was to be vastly promoted by it. And 
so it would, if you had left it in the hands 
of private speculators, and not incumbered 
it with your expensive help. The Act of 
Parliament declared that the object was 
“to encourage tillage, and employ the 
poor,”’ and therefore that ‘it was fit and 
reasonable that it should be carried out at 
the charge of the country.”” In 1787, 
the affairs of the corporation had been so 
badly conducted, that it was dissolved ; 
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but even that warning was of no avail. It 
was admitted, indeed, that the system of 
giving grants of public money had proved 
abortive; but private enterprise was not 
appealed to. The usual remedy—a public 
board—was resorted to. Commissioners 
were appointed, of course by the Govern- 
ment, with salaries of 500I.a year each, 
to superintend the works; and it was 
wisely resolved to have two canals close 
to and nearly parallel with each other. 
They were called the Royal and Grand 
Canals. The original estimate for the 
Royal Canal was 180,0007. The sum of 
60,0001. of the public money was advanced 
to the canal in aid of 134,0001. raised by 
subscription; and it was thought that this 
would have been sufficient to cover the 
whole expense. In the year 1811, there 
was an inquiry into the affairs of the com- 
pany. What was the result? There had 
been 186,000/. of public money already 
granted—180,000/. having been the origi- 
nal estimate. The debts of the company 
were 842,0001.; the income of the com- 
pany was 15,000/.; the maintenance of 
the works cost 11,000l.; therefore there 
was left 4,000/. to cover the annual in- 
terest on the debt, which amounted to 
49,6007. So much for the Royal Canal 
Company, and the result of Government 
interference. 

The Grand Canal Company was not 
much more prosperous. It was described 
as a great natfonal undertaking, destined 
to establish a regular water communication 
through the centre of Ireland, between the 
British Channel and the Atlantic; and it 
was accordingly fostered by the Govern- 
ment. But it turned out, on inquiry into 
its affairs, that the directors of the com- 
pany had made dividends among the pro- 
prietors, not only at periods when there 
was no clear profit, but when they were 
obliged to pay the interest of former loans, 
and provide for the permanent expenses 
by raising new loans. In the case of the 
Royal Canal, the great national under- 
taking superintended by Government 
Commissioners, and supported by public 
grants, I had to say to Parliament, in 
1814 or 1815, “‘ Although you have al- 
ready granted 186,000/.—although the 
original estimate was but 190,000/.—al- 
though near a million has been expended 
—yet, unless you now grant 150,0001. 
from the public purse to complete the 
canal, all that has been expended will be 
useless.’ Well, Parliament did grant that 
150,0007. in addition to the 186,0001., 
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for the purpose of saving the canal from 
destruction; and the company was dis- 
solved, and the affairs of the canal 
entrusted to other management. In 
what condition the Grand Canal Company 
now is, I do not know; but, as I under- 
stand its affairs were subsequently better 
managed, I hope it has succeeded. Now, 
this was the result of Government interfe- 
rence in respect to encouragement of canal 
navigation. Let me contrast this with 
what has been done without Government 
interference or Government aid. In the 
admirable report on Irish railways, pre- 
pared by Messrs. Drummond, Burgoyne, 
Barlow, and Griffiths, there are some im- 
portant statements on this point. There 
are the means of comparison between pri- 
vate enterprise and Government patronage. 
I have already detailed to the House the 
consequences of Government interference 
in inland navigation in Ireland. I will 
now give an account, quoted from this 
report, of what has been done by individual 
enterprise :— 

“« The enterprise and intelligence of an indivi- 

dual,” says the report, “ has, within the last 
twenty years, supplied the entire of the south, and 
a great portion of the west of Ireland, with means 
of internal communication by a species of accom- 
modation, and in directions which, till then, had 
been unattempted—we mean a regular system of 
communication by cars between the provincial 
towns; for it is worthy of remark, that, while the 
intercourse has been long kept up by public 
coaches, and other vehicles, between Dublin and 
the great towns, and between the several places 
situate on those lines one with another, there was 
scarcely an instance of a public conveyance ply- 
ing regularly by the cross roads, until the indivi- 
dual we allude to undertook it.” 
This was the work of an individual deter- 
mined to rely on his own exertions. Had 
he special advantages ? Had he enormous 
capital? Had he great connexions in Ire- 
land? He was a foreigner, an Italian, a 
native of Milan, who came to this country, 
and said, ‘I rely on my own industry, on 
my own activity, and I want no Government 
aid. I will begin with a single car, and I 
will try what enterprise and regularity in 
my dealings will do.’”’ The report went on 
to say— 

“Mr. Bianconi is a native of Milan, who, when 
he settled in this country, was unacquainted even 
with the language spoken by its inhabitants. With 
a capital little exceeding the expense of the cutfit, 
he commenced running a car between Clonmel 
and Cahir; fortune, or rather the due reward of 
industry and integrity, favoured his first efforts, 
and he soon began to increase the number of his 
cars, and to multiply their routes, until his estab- 
lishments, which are still extending themselves in 
all directions, spread over the whole province of 
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Munster, passed through Kilkenny to Wexford, 
Carlow, and Mountmellick, in Leinster, and pene- 
trated into the counties of Sligo and Leitrim on 
the north-west. He has now ninety-four public 
carriages in constant work, and the distances tra- 
versed by them exceed 3,000 miles per day. These 
results are the more striking and instructive, as 
having been accomplished in a district which has 
been long represented as the focus of unreclaimed 
violence and barbarism, where neither life nor 
property can be deemed secure.” 

Suppose we had addressed Mr. Bianconi, in 
the language of the Member for Shrews- 
bury, ‘‘ Political considerations outweigh 
commercial ones in Ireland. That country 
is disturbed by factions; there are party 
processions, there are religious animosities; 
you must not trust to your own industry 
and enterprise; the Government must un- 
dertake car communication, and foster it 
with votes of public money.”’ If we had 
thus addressed this Gentleman, is it not 
possible that the result of our patronage 
of car communication would have been 
like that of our interference with inland 
water communication? Mr. Bianconi en- 
countered all difficulties; he went into that 
county, Tipperary, which was—I hope is 
not still—proverbial for habits of insubor- 
dination among the inhabitants. He estab- 
lished himself in the very centre of law- 
less violence, where neither life nor pro- 
perty was secure :-— 

“Whilst many persons, possessing a personal 
interest in everything tending to improve and en- 
rich, have been so misled or inconsiderate as to 
repel, by exaggerated statements, British capital 
from their doors, this intelligent foreigner chose 
the county town of Tipperary as the centre of his 
operations wherein to embark all the fruits of his 
industry, in a traffick peculiarly exposed to the 
power, and even to the caprice of the peasantry. 
The event has shown that his confidence in their 
good sense and good feeling was not ill-grounded. 

y a system of steady and just treatment, he has 
maintained a complete mastery, exempt from law- 
less intimidation or control, over the various ser- 
vants and agents employed by him; and his es- 
tablishment is popular with all classes, on ac- 
count of its general usefulness and of the fair and 
liberal principles of its management.” 


Such was the benefit conferred by the in- 
dividual unaided enterprise of a foreigner, 
who did not even understand your language, 
and who had only capital sufficient to set 
up a single one-horse car. Let me entreat 
you, the landed proprietors of Ireland, to 
profit by the lesson thus written for your 
instruction. If you feel convinced that 
railways will add to the value of your es- 
tates—that, according to the perhaps too 
sanguine estimate of the noble Lord, they 
will increase the rental of land in the 
neighbourhood of railways to an ex- 
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tent equal, if converted into capital, of 
23,000,000/.—if by liberal dealings with 
railway companies, and by simplifying the 
complicated processes of law, you can fa- 
cilitate the conveyance of land—if you will 
put down party processions, and discourage 
religious animosities—if you will permit 
commercial considerations to prevail over 
political—if you will trust to the energy 
of private enterprise—if, forgetful of reli- 
gious and political differences—united by 
a common danger—standing in the awful 
presence of that desolating calamity under 
which your country is suffering—you will 
concentrate all your strength on the miti- 
gation of that calamity and on the improve- 
ment of the social condition of the millions 
who are dependent upon you for their future 
well-being—you will do more to promote 
the interests of your native land, and to 
improve your own properties, than if, 
resigning yourselves to sloth, idleness, and 
despair, you place all your confidence in 
Parliamentary grants, and in Government 
interference. 

Lorp G. BENTINCK said: Mr. Bian- 
coni and his cars appear to be the standing 
stock in trade of the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Sir Robert Peel). I am sure that it 
must be in the recollection of every man 
who was in this House in 1839, when the 
Government of Lord Melbourne proposed 
its scheme for assisting railways in Ire- 
land, that, word for word, what we have 
heard for the last half-hour in the right 
hon. Gentleman’s speech, was uttered by 
him on that occasion. Leave private en- 
terprise, said the right hon. Gentleman, 
to take its own course in Ireland, and 
you will have railroads constructed the 
same as you have got Mr. Bianconi’s cars. 
But, Sir, seven years have elapsed, and 
what has been the result? Why, Sir, 
this. You have in England 2,300 miles 
of railroad; in Belgium there are 375 
miles completed; in Austria and Ger- 
many, 3,000 miles; and in the United 
States of America 3,300 miles; whilst Ire- 
land, where private enterprise is left un- 
aided by Government, has only 123 miles 
of railroad. Will the House, then, listen 
to this effete policy of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman? or will you agree with me, 
as Government aid has succeeded in Bel- 
gium—as Government aid has succeeded 
in Austria and Germany—and as Govern- 
ment aid has succeeded in the United 
States of America, that your wiser course 
is to come with the aid of Government 
to assist railways in Ireland; not to 
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supersede private enterprise (for that I 
never proposed to do), the very principle 
and spirit of my Bill being this—that you 
should not supersede private enterprise, 
but that Government shall give its aid to 
stimulate and encourage private enterprise. 

Sir, the right hon. Gentleman entered at 
great length into the finances of the coun- 
try, and, as I imagined, was proceeding to 
show to you how my proposition would have 
the effect of inflicting heavy taxes on the 
country; but, though I listened patiently, 
I could not gather from him how it was 
that any tax or any burden of any descrip- 
tion would be imposed by my Bill. The 
right hon. Gentleman has told you that 
it will require 7,000,0001. sterling, in addi- 
tion to that which has been already spent, for 
the relief of Ireland, and that, for that pur- 
pose, some imposition must be placed upon 
the people of England; and to this he has 
no objection ; but the right hon. Gentleman 
seems entirely to forget that these seven 
millions are to be paid for carrying on un- 
productive works, in respect to which there 
can be no return. Yet, whilst he is willing 
to spend 7,000,000/. sterling unprofitably, 
he seems to have no inclination to spend 
four millions of money raised on the credit 
of the Government, to which two other 
millions, under the provisions of my Bill, 
must be necessarily added by private 
capitalists to employ the people in pro- 
ductive labour; though I am prepared 
to show that of the 6,000,000/. not one- 
fourth, or one-half only, as has been as- 
serted, but two-thirds of the sum, will be 
expended on the ordinary labour of the 
country. From the 7,000,0000. which the 
right hon. Gentleman proposes to raise, 
and says will be necessary to raise for the 
subsistence of the people of Ireland, to be 
spent on unproductive works, I have a 
right to say that my scheme, if adopted, 
would deduct 4,000,0007. That amount 
will be saved. 

Sir, the right hon. Gentleman inti- 
mated to the House that Exchequer-bills 
were just now wavering between pre- 
mium and depreciation, and it was more 
than possible you would have to raise 
the price, that is to say, the interest on 
Exchequer-bills. But the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, with his usual caution, prudently 
forgot to tell the House to what extent 
the interest would have to be raised. The 
right hon. Gentleman apparently did not 


deem it prudent to state to what extent the’ 


raising of 4,000,0007. would affect the 
public funds or the value of Exchequer- 
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bills; for that is the question. The ques. 
tion is not how much 7,000,0002. would 
cause the funds to fall, or to what extent the 
raising the 7,000,000/. would reduce the 
premium on Exchequer-bills; but the 

uestion is, how much, by raising the 
4.000,0000., you will reduce the premium 
on Exchequer-bills. And the right hon. 
Gentleman also prudently forbore to tell 
the House to what extent the raising 
4,000,0007. would throw down the funds, 
and reduce the premium on Exchequer- 
bills. Whether he means to say that it 
would reduce the premium on Exchequer- 
bills to any extent, or that the interest 
thereon would have to be raised a halfpenny, 
or even a farthing, per cent per diem, it is 
impossible for me to say. But suppose the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer should have to raise 4,000,0000. 
to be expended in profitable employment in 
this country, and suppose that this should 
cause the funds to fall to 854, and raise 
thereby the interest of money to from 3} 
to 33 per cent, and that he should be 
obliged to raise the interest on Exchequer- 
bills one halfpenny per cent per diem, 
then, I ask, in that case, what would the 
cost to the country amount to? Suppose 
there to be 27,000,0000. of Exchequer-bills 
in circulation, the cost would not exceed 
200,000/. a year; but what did we hear 
last night from the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer ? Why, that his ‘‘ Useless Works” 
staff alone, constituting an army of 11,587 
men, would cost 78,0001. a month; and 
yet this right hon. Gentleman, whilst he is 
willing to waste all this money, is shrink- 
ing back from a dread of incurring the ne- 
cessity of paying 200,000/. a year more 
for increased interest on Exchequer-bills, 
to be consequent possibly on the expendi- 
ture of 4,000,000I. a year for four years, on 
reproductive railway enterprise. Though 
the right hon. Gentleman objects to this, he 
thinks nothing whatever of the 78,0001. 
a month, to be paid under the grant he 
contemplates for the maintenance of an 
idle staff, not for the benefit of destitute 
shareholders certainly; but neither is it for 
the benefit of the destitute poor. 

Well, Sir, the right hon. Gentleman, 
in the latter part of his address, call- 
ed attention to the ill consequences of 
Governments meddling in inland naviga- 
tion matters; and with great candour 
took some blame to himself for the 
advance of the public money which had 
been made to the Royal and Grand Canals. 
Now, I certainly was not aware that the 
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right hon. Gentleman was Chief Secretary 
of Ireland so long ago as the year 1789; 
for it was in that year that the Act of 
Parliament passed the Irish Legislature 
for constructing this canal; but if I am 
not wearying the Iouse, I will read a 
description given in the Second Report of 
the Commissioners of the progress of these 
two canals. The right hon. Gentleman, 
with perfect candour, acknowledged that 
the reason these canals utterly failed was, 
that for a long way they ran parallel to 
each other. For fifty-six miles, they 
were never more than eighteen miles 
apart ; for many miles, not more than 
four. Now, was it possible, under these 
circumstances, that these canals could 
pay? That competition which the right 
hon. Gentleman advocated once in the 
London and Birmingham Railway, was car- 
ried out with a vengeance in Ireland. The 
result was, the two canals starved each 
other. This is the report :— 

“ This (the Royal) canal was begun in 1789, and 
owes its origin to the efforts of a director of the 
Grand Canal, who seceded from that company on 
account of some trifling differences, and resolved 
to form a rival company. Being a person of con- 
siderable plausibility and energy, he succeeded ; 
and if the only object of the new company had 
been to injure the Grand Canal, they could not 
have devised a plan better suited to that end. 
They appear, however, to have overlooked the in- 
evitable consequences to themselves of such ruin- 
ous competition. The sanction of the Irish Par- 
liament was obtained for this scheme, without any 
apparent examination of the grounds on which it 
claimed support, or any calculations as to its pro- 
bable success.” 


So it appears there was no calculation 
or estimate whatever; and the effect of 
such rash and inconsiderate legislation 
might easily have been foreseen. This 
was private enterprise. True it is that 
when this company got into difficulty, a 
jobbing Minister in Dublin lent the aid of 
Government to these influential private 
parties, but the undertaking itself was 
unaided by Government at its outset. 

Sin ROBERT PEEL: The Government 
advanced 60,000/. in the outset. 

Lorp G. BENTINCK: The right hon. 
Baronet says that 60,0001. was advanced 
in the outset. I hold in my hand the re- 
port of the Commission, which states, Sir, 
that the first parliamentary grant was in 
1791; the canal was commenced in 1789. 

Well, Sir, the right hon. Gentleman, 
commenting upon the admirable speech of 
my noble Friend the Member for Stam- 
ford (Lord Granby), who showed the great 
advantage which might be derived to the 
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fisheries of Galway from the introduction 
of railways into the west, said, if it was 
true that the poor fishermen could make 
4,0001. per day, why did not they make 
the railways themselves? Just, Sir, con- 
ceive the poor fishermen—the poor fisher- 
men of Gladdagh, engaged in the work of 
constructing a railway from Galway to 
Dublin. The right hon. Gentleman might 
have borne in mind that it was only last 
year that he himself proposed a grant of 
50,000/. for the purpose of relieving these 
same poor fishermen. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman did not then think that they had 
sufficient enterprise to be left to them- 
selves. The measure, however, was so 
bunglingly drawn up, that it totally failed 
in its effect. I am sure the House 
will remember that the Commissioners of 
Public Works, on the 23rd of June last, 
thus addressed Mr. Trevelyan: — 

“ Very extravagant notions have been formed 
by some of the beneficial results likely. to arise 
from the working of the Act to peculiar interests 
and localities; but we cannot avoid expressing to 
their Lordships our opinion that its machinery 
will be found too cumbrous, and some of its pro- 
visions too complicated and perplexing, to admit 
of the possibility of the benevolent objects of the 
Legislature being attained to anything like the 
pee contemplated or that would appear desir- 
able. 

That is the practical legislation of the 
right hon. Baronet; but, I trust, Sir, that 
in the simple Bill which I have introduced, 
no such cumbrous machinery, no such 
complicated and perplexing provisions, will 
be found to prevent our benevolent objects 
from being attained—that it will be found 
simple and easy enough to be worked prac- 
tically out—and that it will save, as stated 
by the hon. Member for Kilkenny (Mr. 
John O’Connell), ‘‘ one-fourth, if not one- 
third, of the population of Ireland from 
starving.’’ Such was the ground laid 
down by the hon. Member for Kilkenny 
for-the support which he is prepared 
to give my Bill. Sir, having already 
tried what can be done by private enter- 
prise during the last seven years, the right 
hon. Baronet appears to be content to trust 
to private enterprise for another seven 
years, whilst the people of Ireland are in 
this frightful state of wholesale starvation. 
He has patience to wait another seven 
years before he will be prepared for a 
social revolution in the condition of the 
people of Ireland. The right hon. Ba- 
ronet talked in general terms, without 
at all going into details, of the tax on 
the people of this country and of Scot- 
land which would be necessary to en- 
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able the Government to grant these loans 
to companies; he totally passed over—and 
in that he followed the example set him 
by the three Chancellors of the Exchequer 
who preceded him—he totally passed over 
the financial statement which I made a 
fortnight ago to this House, in which I 
proved that the increased consumption of 
exciseable and custom duties paying ar- 
ticles, which would be created by the im- 
provement of Ireland necessarily conse- 
quent upon the adoption of my Bill, would 
far more than make up for the increased 
expenses ; that my plan would not take 
away from the taxes, or cause new taxes 
to be laid on; but, on the contrary, would 
addin Ireland alone 600,0002. or 700,000. 
a year to the British revenue, without any 
increase of old or any imposition whatever 
of new taxes either in England or Ire- 
land. But, Sir, as that exposition has 
now run the gauntlet of three Chancellors 
of the Exchequer, and also of an ex-Prime 
Minister, I think I may take it for granted 
that no one in the House will gainsay it. 
The right hon. Gentleman, by stopping m 

Bill, will prevent the addition of 0,000 , 
or 700,0007. to the revenue, without the 
imposition of any new tax whatever. The 
right hon. Baronet, following in the track 
of the right hon. Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, confirmed his statement that there was 
no railway in Ireland, except those on the 
eastern coast, where, said the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, there was no distress. 
It may, Sir, be very true that the com- 
pleted railways, and those in the course of 
construction, are chiefly on the eastern 
coast; but may it not be well to consider 
whether the absence of distress there has 
not been the effect of the construction of 
the railways? Seventy miles of railway 
have been sanctioned between Dublin and 
Wexford; another seventy from Drogheda 
to Portadown; thirty or forty miles more 
from Belfast to Coleraine—these are all 
that remain to be completed on the eastern 
coast. The whole of the remaining thirteen 
hundred miles in extent, which I caleulate 
have yet to be constructed, run either due 
west, south-west, or north-west, in the very 
districts where the greatest distress pre- 
vails. I should like to ask, Sir, what part 
of Ireland has shown a blacker picture of 
misery than the county of Cork? Yet from 
the city of Cork no less than four railways 
diverge. A Bill is now before Parliament 
to make another railway from Athlone to 
Galway, traversing part of the county of 
Roscommon. My Bill includes not only 
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railways for which Acts have been obtained, 
but railways ‘‘for which Acts may be 
hereafter obtained,’”’ so that this under. 
taking, from Athlone through Roscommon 
to Galway, will feel its influence; and, 
as it is unopposed, I have no reason 
to believe that it will not receive the 
sanction of the Legislature. It is also 
well known that a branch from the Dub- 
lin and Mullingar railway is projected 
through the county of Mayo to Castlebar 
and to Westport. And, Sir, a Bill was 
passed last year for the making of a line 
from Longford to Sligo; but the com- 

y could not raise the money, and it 
is now abandoned. But, Sir, I have 
been assured that, if my Bill receive the 
sanction of the Parliament, a Bill will 
forthwith be brought in, and that a rail- 
road would be made, and so would rail- 
roads in every part of Ireland. Let my 
Bill pass, and there will not be a county in 
Ireland which will not be traversed by rail- 
ways. The right hon. Baronet hinted to 
you that there will be a great difficulty in 
raising the 4,900,0000. annually which will 
be necessary under the Bill—he did not 
venture boldly to state the fact, but he 
wished the House to understand that 
there would be great difficulty in rais- 
ing the 4,000,000/. which my Bill con- 
templates. Sir, we can all remember 
that in the time of the war, for three 
successive years, we spent 103,000,0000. 
annually without experiencing any very 
great difficulty. It might have occurred 
to the right hon. Baronet that last year no 
less than 11,000,0000. of railway deposits 
were locked up in the Court of Chancery, 
waiting for the passing of the Bills then 
before the Parliament. The right hon. 
Gentleman might have remembered that, 
in the last Session of this Parliament, 
the Legislature passed Bills authorizing and 
empowering parties to raise 122,000,000. 
during the next five years. What, Sir, 
had been the effect of those measures on 
the funds? The three per cents in De- 
cember were 93; and in June, after many 
of those Bills had passed, and the rest 
were all before the Legislature, the same 
stock was at 97. It has been said the 
annual savings of the country are be- 
tween 50,000,0007. and 60,000,0002. ; 
surely, then, we can, without hazard, 
raise and employ 4,000,000/. sterling in 
a year for the improvement of the coun- 
try without lowering the price of the 
funds. The loan of 15,000,000/. in 
1835, for the slave compensation, was 
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raised without any prejudicial effect on the 
funds: no man, therefore, with any pre- 
tension to credit, can say that 4,000,0001. 
a year for four years could not be raised 
with equal facility, and without any de- 
rangement of the money market, which 
ought for one moment to be weighed 
against the welfare or starvation of the 
Irish nation. 

The right hon. Baronet said, private 
enterprise had always failed in Ireland 
when stimulated by public assistance. 
Is the memory of the right hon. Baronet 
so short that he cannot look back to 
what took place between 1822 and 1828? 
Has he forgotten that it is stated in a 
report on the Table of the House that, 
during that period, an outlay of 140,0000. 
took place in the west of Ireland, in the 
counties of Galway, Mayo, Clare, Cork, 
and Kerry—an outlay which had raised 
the revenue of three towns, from which 
none had been received before, to 6,000I. 
sterling a year. It raised the revenue in 
these three small ports and towns alone— 
Clifden, Kilhenan, and Roundstone, where 
none had existed before, to 6,000I. a year, 
representing an amount of capital greater 
than the whole of that which had been 
laid out in the course: of those six years 
by the Government, in the entire west of 
Ireland. True it is, that the Government 
of another day thought fit to spend some- 
thing like 1,500,000/. upon the Caledonian 
Canal, which was a dead loss to the State. 
But why was that? Because the Govern- 
ment of that day did not act on the prin- 
ciple on which we are now proceeding. 
The Government of that day did not apply 
its money in aid of private enterprise to 
stimulate exertion, but selected, under- 
took, and executed the work itself. By 
the measure before the House, no at- 
tempt is made to interfere with the ma- 
nagement of railways beyond this—that 
& condition is annexed that the companies 
shall provide suitable dwellings for their 
labourers. The right hon. Gentleman has 
told us, that it will not be easy to bring 
labourers from the distressed localities; but, 
I do not see why, when a suitable provision 
is made for them, you should not procure 
them from Mayo, and Galway, and Athlone, 
for the South Western Railway, or any 
other that may be in the course of con- 
struction, as easily as they can repair to 
Liverpool, where they are now flocking in 
thousands. In the county of Cork the 
distress is very great. In Skibbereen and 
Bantry there have been fifteen inquests per 
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day. The fare from Bantry to Cork is not 
more than ls. If there is an overplus of la- 
bour in Skibbereen, where is the difficulty in 
sending them to Cork, where, if my Bill 
passes, there will be four railways in pro- 
gress towards construction in the course of a 
fortnight? My hon. Friend the Member for 
Lincoln (Mr. Collett) the other night said, 
and as a director in them he spoke with 
authority, that if the Government had 
assented to the Bill, he would have under- 
taken, eight days ago, to give employment 
to 50,000 men on the railways in Ireland ; 
and amongst the railways upon which he 
would employ this great number, he men- 
tioned the Belfast, Drogheda, and Navan 
Junction, as one on which he would have 
set to work, by last Monday week, seven 
thousand men. 

I have received a letter since the Bill 
was introduced from one of those kind 
and benevolent sisters of charity, who, 
fearless of contagion, regardless of self, 
have done so much to assuage the mi- 
series of Ireland. This letter is written 
by a lady with whom I have no acquaint- 
ance, a daughter of the Protestant Bishop 
of Meath, Miss Stopford, an honour to 
her country; and how does she depict 
the distress which exists? She thanks 
me, in the name of the Irish people, 
for having brought forward the measure; 
and in order that I may believe the real 
state of things in that part of the country, 
which she says language cannot reach, she 
sends me a sketch of the horrors which are 
common in the country. And what does 
it represent? It represents a family of 
eight persons, the roof broken through— 
no fire in the chimney—the woman of the 
house just dead, after child-birth—a child 
five or six years of age lying dead beside 
her—the father of the family covered with 
nothing but a shirt, also dead, lying on the 
straw, with the rats hovering about him, 
and ready to feed on his carcase. The 
child—the wretched new-born baby—is 
also without covering, whilst another young 
child is in the death-staggers. [ The noble 
Lord held the sketch in his hand.] This, 
she says, is but a faint picture of what 
is seen every day; and this is the state of 
things now existing in Navan, the very 
town in which my hon. Friend the Member 
for Lincoln would have employed 7,000 men 
eight days ago. Are we, then, to set the 
chances of losing a farthing or a halfpenny 
per cent in the price of Exchequer-bills, 
against the lives of the Irish people? It 
has been shown, wherever railway works 
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are in operation, that no distress exists. I 
trust the House will show its pity for these 
unfortunate people; and I think, when I 
read an extract from a letter to the Bishop 
of Meath, the greater portion of it will be 
touched with pity and compassion for the 
people of Ireland. The Rev. Mr. R. Win- 
ning, in a letter addressed to the Bishop of 
Meath, says— 


“ If you can do anything to help us, I will ever 
bless you: what to do for our starving people we 
know not; by over-exertion and exposure to cold, 
I have unfortunately been confined to bed for 
three weeks ; it is so painfully heartrending to see 
the excess of misery; to see, daily, hundreds fast- 
ing and shivering at your door, and be without 
the means of helping them: I buried the father 
and son one day last week, and the poor mother 
followed them the next day; yesterday a wretched 
mother carried her dead child through the parish 
to raise money to buy a coffin: thousands, 1,000 
in my parish, of Romanists, as well as our own 
starving people, are looking to me for help: it 
sinks into my heart: these, when they have any 
food, exist on one meal a day, of a little meal 
mixed with cold water (turf and clothing are gone 
for the most part); but, thank God, the endurance 
of the populace is wonderful: they are advised by 
us, or what must ensue, if prices are not lowered, 
or wages raised proportionably, outrage, robbery 
and death would have long since ensued among 
the people here: but when they come to me in 
hundreds, emaciated for want of food, and I say to 
them, ‘ Oh, boys, why do you come to me when 
you know that I have not the means to feed you;’ 
they answer ‘only because we know you pity 
us i ” 


Now, here is a measure proposed which 
will be of greater service than any other 
which has yet been proposed to Parliament. 
Will you, for fear of making a slight de- 
rangement in the money market, withhold 
your assistance from these people? I have 
numerous other cases, but they are merely 
a repetition of descriptions of similar mi- 
series. The hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Mayo, Mr. Dillon Browne, the other 
night, objected to my measure. I cer- 
tainly shall not follow him into the ex- 
traneous matters into which he entered. 
I am content with the virtue of the Bill 
itself, and nothing shall provoke me to 
travel out of the record. Nothing in 
the present state of Ireland shall induce 
me to import any germ of a party nature 
into the subject. But if the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Mayo thinks this 
measure will not be of benefit to his own 
county, or if he thinks that because I voted, 
as he is pleased erroneously to imagine, 
against Catholic Emancipation and against 
the Reform Bill, nothing, however good it 
may be, should be accepted at my hands, I 
take leave to say in answer to the last ob- 
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servation, that it is to me a source of great 
satisfaction and great gratification to think 
that I am able to tell the hon. Gentleman, 
that I have received the unanimous thanks 
of one of the largest meetings that ever 
assembled in the county of Mayo, and that 
that vote of thanks was moved to me by a 
Roman Catholic, whilst the Roman Ca- 
tholic Archbishop of Tuam (Dr. M‘Hale) 
was present at the meeting. I trust the 
hon. Gentleman will change his course, and 
be content to follow the example of this his 
high-minded and excellent Prelate. As to 
the effect of the measure in Mayo, I will 
now, Sir, with your permission, read a 
letter which I received to-day from a gen- 
tleman with whom I had no previous ac- 
quaintance, a resident Baronet of the 
county of Mayo. The gentleman is Sir 
Samuel O’Malley, and he says— 

“The measure which your Lordship has pro- 
posed would do more good to Ireland, and relieve 
more people from distress in one month, than all 
Lord John Russell’s measures put together would 
in a thousand years.” 


He continues— 

‘Your Lordship’s measure would give imme- 
diate and great present relief, and cause continu- 
ally increasing permanent employment and im- 
provement, without adding to the distress of any.” 


Now, Sir, when these statements are made 
—when parties who are acquainted with 
the feelings of a majority of the people of 
Mayo speak thus—I trust I may have the 
vote of the representative of that county 
on this occasion. I have to-day, Sir, also 
had the honour of presenting to the House 
petitions from Newry and Armagh ; and I 
received at the same time a letter from the 
coroner of the latter county; and this 
coroner is also a poor-law guardian. I will 
read that letter. He says— 


“T take the liberty of sending herewith a peti- 
tion from the inhabitants of the town of Newry to 
the House of Commons, in support of the principle 
of the Bill introduced by you, for the encourage- 
ment of railways in Ireland. There is no differ- 
rence of opinion here relative to that measure. 
People of all shades of politics in this locality 
concur in the opinion, that it is the only measure 
which will confer anything like permanent relief 
to the people of Ireland. Let the consequences 
be what they may, the people here will be under 
lasting obligations to your Lordship by pressing 
forward that measure. I am not a railway specu- 
lator, nor have I the good fortune to agree with 
your Lordship’s politics generally; yet, on this 
subject, I express the unanimous opinion of those 
who agree with me, as well as of those with whom 
I differ, that the measure introduced by your Lord- 
ship is the only scheme yet propounded, calculated 
to meet the emergency in which this country is 
placed—open the resources of the country—im- 
prove the condition of the people~enhance the 
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yalue of the soil—and bind this country to England 
with ties which never can be severed. The peti- 
tion I send was got up at very short notice, and 
received the signatures attached to it in a very 
brief time; similar petitions are being got up in 
Armagh, and various other places. In a very few 
days the sentiments of universal Ireland will be 
expressed in favour of your Lordship’s measure.” 
I have before me several letters from Dub- 
lin and from Cork to the same effect; and 
I think that if the Irish people understand 
their own affairs, I may safely assert that 
this is the only scheme which can do them 
good, and that I am entitled to press it on 
the consideration of the House. I do not 
propose to make a sacrifice in the shape of 
a grant to Ireland, although the right hon. 
Baronet near me has talked of making 
such grants. I only ask the House to 
consent to a measure which will give to 
industry and enterprise in Ireland a clear 
stage and no favour—a measure which 
knows no private interests, and by which 
no individual companies are unduly en- 
couraged, by which all such as are ready 
to help the country by giving employment 
to the people, will receive impartial assist- 
ance at our hands. 

I wish now, Sir, to answer a few of the 
objections taken by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, who I am ‘deeply grieved to 
find has been obliged by ill-health to leave 
the House. I entertain strong feelings of 
friendship towards my right hon. Friend ; 
but if it were otherwise, I would take care 
not tosay anything in his absence under such 
circumstances calculated to hurt his feel- 
ings; notwithstanding the observations he 
made in the outset of his speech on this 
subject. But I must, however, say that 
I can, and that I am prepared, to con- 
tradict every statement he has made; 
and to prove that from first to last, his 
facts have no foundation. One of the 
statements which my right hon. Friend 
made was this; that the measure would put 
the bad and rotten lines on an equality 
with the best, which would create great 
unfairness, and do away with the proper 
reward of wise enterprise. That, Sir, is 
not at all the object or end, neither can 
it possibly be the operation of the Bill 
which I propose. The strong lines can 
take care of themselves to a certain extent, 
though that which is called the London and 
Birmingham line of Ireland—the Ulster 
line—drew its slow length along for ten 
mortal years before it was completed. The 
railway is only twenty-four miles in length, 
but it took ten years to complete it. But 
my object is to improve the whole of Ire- 
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land, and to leave no part of Ireland without 
the benefit of railroads. It is necessary, 
therefore, that I should propose better 
terms than those proposed by the Irish 
Gentlemen to the Government. I believe 
that the terms proposed by them would 
have reanimated the Great South Western, 
the Waterford and Limerick, the Cork 
and Passage, the Athlone and Longford 
branches of the Dublin and Mullingar, 
and one or two other lines on the eastern 
and northern coasts; but I believe that 
these are all which would have been com- 
pleted by the proposals made to the Go- 
vernment by the Irish Gentlemen. Now, 
it is my special object to make railroads 
general throughout Ireland, to carry out 
every line which offers a good security to 
the Government; that is to say, which 
would give 33 per cent interest ‘‘on two- 
thirds”’ only of the entire cost of construc- 
tion; but when you say that I put weak 
lines upon an equal footing with the best 
lines, it is totally contrary to the fact. 
Sir, take the case of a line which has 
cost 16,0000. per mile, of which the gross 
traffic is 6227. That is less than the 
lowest railway in Great Britain or Ireland; 
indeed, I believe I may say, it is less than 
the lowest line in Germany, Austria, or 
Belgium. It is less also, than any in the 
United States of America. It is less, too, 
by something like five-sixths, than the 
average of lines in Great Britain in 1845. 
The line that has 622I. a mile gross traffic, 
would be ample security to the Govern- 
ment; that is to say, after deducting 40 
per cent for working expenses, it would 
pay the Government at 31. 10s. per cent 
on two-thirds of the cost of its construc- 
tion, being the capital borrowed from the 
State—but it would pay nothing to the 
share-capitalist. With respect to the ob- 
servation which fell from the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, I may say that unless the share- 
capitalists made most desperate exertions, 
they would get nothing for their borrowed 
money, because the Government must be 
paid in full before the share-capitalists got 
anything. 

Well now I will take the case of another 
line. I will assume a line that has about 
the traffic of the Great South Western of 
Ireland, that pays something over 1,0001. 
gross traffic a mile: this, after deducting, 
as in the former case, 40 per cent for 
working expenses, such a line would give 
5l. per cent on the entire capital. The 
Government in that case will be entitled 
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to receive 71. out of 151., which out of a 
gross traffic of this amount, would be the 
dividend to be divided on every 3001. This, 
Sir, would leave an 81. dividend for the 
shareholders on a good line like the Great 
South Western? A weak line, on the 
contrary, which by means of the encour- 
agement of this Bill I might cause to be 
constructed for the advantage of the peo- 
ple of Ireland, which only paid 21. 6s. 8d. 
per cent upon the entire cost of its con- 
struction, after paying the Government 
3. 10s. per cent upon two-thirds of its 
cost, namely, upon the capital borrowed 
of the State, would leave nothing whatever 
to the share-capitalist, nothing but a blank 
to those speculators and gamblers of whom 
we heard so much on Friday. On a good 
line, which pays 5 per cent on its entire 
cost of construction, there will be a divi- 
dend of 82. per cent to the private specu- 
lator. No dividend whatever to him, on 
the bad line, which pays only 21. 6s. 8d. 
per cent on the entire cost; perfect security, 
nevertheless, to the Government. Well, then, 
what becomes of your argument, that my 
Motion is one which is to excite gamblers 
to embark their capital, their property, and 
their influence in executing railroads by 
the aid of the Government, which they 
know beforehand must turn out to be bad 
speculations! It is not at their option to 
decide whether they shall receive Govern- 
ment aid or not. When they have under- 
taken a line, it will not be at their option 
to insist upon the Government advancing 
the money. It is to be a subject of super- 
vision by the Railway Commissioners. 
The Railway Commissioners, responsible 
to both Houses of Parliament, are to ad- 
vance the Government loan upon their 
responsibility. Certainly, the right hon. 
Gentleman is entitled to his old parti- 
alities; and as an ex-First Lord of the 
Treasury, may think very lightly of these 
new creations; but still they are a body 
paid by the State, and responsible to Parlia- 
ment. For them the Government of the day 
is responsible; and if, as my right hon. 
Friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
said the other night, those Commissioners 
should be so wanting in their duty ‘as to 
lay down a general rule, either to refuse 
to grant Government aid to all the lines, 
or to grant Government aid to all with- 
out discrimination, whether the security 
was good or not,’’ I can only say Par- 
liament would not meet a week before 
there would be an address to the Crown 
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probably also to remove the Ministers 
who appointed and dared to uphold them, 
Sir, the right hon. Gentleman said he 
had read the Bill attentively, and would 
take care to mis-state and misrepresent 
nothing; and he told you after he had 
read it, that there was no provision for 
“‘security’’ made in the Bill. 

Sir R. PEEL: A certificate is to be 
made to the Treasury. 

Lorp G, BENTINCK: The right hon. 
Baronet says he spoke of “ the certificate.” 
Why, that was something like, I wont say a 
quibble, but it was something very like spe- 
cial pleading, because the Railway Commis- 
sioners are to report before they sign the 
certificate, that ‘* there is reasonable secu- 
rity.’’ Not one word is there however, 
said he, about ‘‘reasonable security.” 
Then the right hon. Baronet spoke of 
beneficial employment, and of everything 
else but the point at issue, which was 
the necessity for the Railway Commis- 
sioners to report before they signed the 
certificate that there was a ‘‘ reasonable 
security.” Sir, I think the next point 
that my right hon. Friend the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer touched upon was 
this, that there was a provision in the Bill 
which was evidently intended for ‘‘ desti- 
tute shareholders;’’ and the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the University 
of Cambridge (Mr. Goulburn), followed in 
the same strain; and I believe, also, the 
right hon. Baronet the Member for Tam- 
worth. They said that there would bea 
higher class of mortgagees than the Go- 
vernment, who would have security upon 
railways ; that the Government was not 
to take priority of them. It must be known 
to every Gentleman in the House who 
knows anything of railway matters, that 
before a company is in a condition to bor- 
row at all, half of its capital must be paid 
up. So that half the capital must be paid 
up before any mortgagees can come in to 
claim in preference to the Crown; and, 
therefore, the Government is no longer in 
the same position as it would be under the 
provisions of this Bill, authorizing it to 
lend 2007. on the security of 1001: 
more than half the estimated cost of the 
railway, and half the capital of the com- 
pany must have been expended before the 
Government could have been asked even 
to lend 1001. in the case referred to 
by the late Chancellor of the Exchequer 
(Mr. Goulburn). But the real truth of the 
matter is, that there cannot be at this 
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Ireland which would be in that position; 
and those would be railways with respect 
to which the security cannot be doubted. 
Sir, I think the next point that my right 
hon. Friend touched upon was the employ- 
ment of the people. The right hon. Ba- 
ronet (Sir Robert Peel), if I understand 
him aright, concedes to me the good 
which we allege the construction of rail- 
ways in Ireland would do in respect to the 
employment of the people to the ex- 
tent we allege, and admits that, on this 
point, we have proved our case. But 
not so the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
who made the extraordinary statement 
on Friday night, ‘‘ that the average num- 
ber of men required for the construction 
of railways did not exceed from 20 to 30 per 
mile for two or, at most, three years!” 
Why, Sir, it would take almost that num- 
ber to make a turnpike-road! This was a 
statement made upon the authority of that 
“ Great Unknown’’—whose real name, I 
should guess, we shall never hear. I am 
sure it was not Mr. Brunel, because I have 
by me a copy of the report which that 
gentleman has made to the Government, 
in which he says that of the lowest and 
commonest order of labourers on the 
Tramore line, he would undertake to 
employ on seven miles of road from 800 
to 1,000 men. Well then, I am sure that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer did not 
get his authority from Mr. Brunel. Mr. 
Brunel also says—‘‘ It is notorious that the 
whole amount of money paid in wages for 
this class of labour is spent upon the spot, 
and that naturally and necessarily the sur- 
plus labour of the neighbourhood is always 
absorbed before a supply is drawn from 
elsewhere.”’ 

Why, Sir, we have not only Chancel- 
lors of the Exchequer coming forward on 
this occasion, but also the hon. and gallant 
Admiral, the Member for Marylebone (Sir 
C. Napier), who told us that the common 
labourers of Ireland were incapable of per- 
forming those works, and that English 
“‘navvies” would have to be procured from 
this country to construct the Irish rail- 
ways. Now, Sir, there is no man who has a 
greater respect or admiration for the hon. 
and gallant Admiral than I have, when he 
is in his proper sphere. If Commodore 
Sloat, with the assistance of General Tay- 
lor, should first conquer Mexico, and next 
seek to pounce upon the British West 
Indies—or if the Prince de Joinville, as 
he once threatened to do, should try to 
come with a French fleet up the Thames 
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to sweep the Pool, I know nol officer whom 
I would sooner see commanding our fleet 
than the hon. and gallant Admiral. But 
the moment the hon. and gallant Admiral 
steps over the gangway on dry land, though 
it be only into the dockyard, he is as much 
out of his element ‘‘as a fish out of water.” 
All recollect the diatribes which we used 
continually to hear from the hon. and gal- 
lant Officer in this House against the ships 
built by Sir W. Symonds, and the lessons 
in shipbuilding he used to teach us. Now, 
I understand that, worn out by his impor- 
tunities, either the late or the present Ad- 
miralty at length authorized the gallant 
Admiral to turn amateur shipbuilder, and 
to build a steam-frigate after his own 
fashion. No time was lost. The frigate 
was built, and in honour of the gallant 
Admiral she was called The Sidon. Well, 
Sir, The Sidon went to sea, when being 
caught in a gale of wind she was seen to 
roll so furiously, that the jolly tars of Her 
Majesty’s navy, who are comical fellows, 
rechristened this celebrated frigate—why 
I leave the House to guess — Drunken 
Charlie!!! 

But I beg pardon for this digression: 
we are now debating about the employment 
of the people. Since I entered the House 
to-night, I have received two letters on the 
subject. One, I believe, is from the di- 
rector or secretary of the Waterford and 
Kilkenny Railway, and is addressed to the 
brother of the hon. and gallant Member op- 
posite, the Member for Carlow (Captain 
Layard). The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer stated that the Waterford and Kil- 
kenny line did not employ the labourers of 
the locality. The writer states— 

“Tn reply to your question as to the truth of 
the statement made by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer on: Friday night, respecting the employ- 
ment of labourers on our line, I can tell you that 
such statement is not borne out by facts, and 
must have been made on erroneous information. 
The contractors employ all the able-bodied la- 
bourers they can find on the spot; and in a con- 
versation I had with one of them (Mr. Hammond) 
only three weeks ago, he assured me that the re- 
lief ittee at Th town was a “ sinecure,” 
except when the weather was too bad to admit of 
full work on the line. Mr. Hammond used the 
same language with respect to other parts of Ire- 
land where he had contracts.” 

The other letter which has been forwarded 
to me is from Thomastown, and is signed 
by a Mr. Wandesforde, who states— 

“Tf it would be of any use in forwarding Lord 
G. Bentinck’s Bill, you may state that the work- 
ings on the Kilkenny and Waterford Railway at 
Thomastown, two miles from this, have been 
stopped for want of funds, and the workmen who 
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have been employed there are now going from 
house to house in a large body insisting on food or 
money. This is not very agreeable, and an addi- 
tional force of police has been applied for to the 
inspector at Kilkenny, and likewise some mili- 
tary.” 
The effect, therefore, of the railway being 
under construction was, that the relief 
committee had a sinecure; they no sooner 
stopped for want of funds, than a reinforce- 
ment of police and military were necessary 
to keep the peace of the place. I have also 
another letter. [‘‘ Divide !’’] I beg pardon 
of the House for so long detaining them, 
but it is a question of vital importance to 
Treland. You have at this moment thou- 
sands starving. The hon. and learned 
Member for Cork told you the other night 
that already 25,000 Christians had perish- 
ed from starvation; that 2,000,000 more 
would follow from pestilence, the conse- 
quence of famine; and I do trust, late as it 
is, and great as has been the indulgence of 
the House, that you will allow me, to the 
best of my power, to prove to you—not to 
Irish Gentlemen, I believe I need say 
nothing to them, they know the state of 
their unfortunate country—but to English 
Gentlemen, that the measure which I pro- 
pose would employ the people of the coun- 
try. I have a letter from the secretary of 
the Midland Great Western Railway—the 
only line that has not been touched upon, 
in which he says— 

“I have observed with much surprise, during 
the discussion on the second reading of your Lord- 
ship’s Bill for the encouragement of Irish rail- 
ways, that several hon. Members assumed, a great 
proportion of the labourers employed were not 
local labourers, but came from remote districts, 
and many from England and Scotland. From my 
professional connexion with a railway which is the 
second in extent and importance in Ireland, viz. 
the Midland Great Western, I am in a position 
to give an opinion quite at variance with that to 
which I have referred. The first contract, twenty- 
six miles, was let to a Seotch contractor, Mr. 
Jeffs, who, with the exception of a few gangers, 
waggon-tippers, and superintendents, employed 
the local labourers, who only required, according 
to the report of Mr. Jeffs, a little practice and 
better food to enable them to compete with the 
labourers to be found on the English and Scotch 
railways. The best proof which I can give your 
Lordship of the employment of the local popula- 
tion is, that during the last harvest the number of 
labourers on the works were reduced fully forty 
per cent; and the engineer was under the necessity 
of giving the contractors some indulgence, in order 
that their works should not interfere with the 
saving of the harvest.” 

This is the opinion of a person competent 
to judge; and therefore I beg hon. Gentle- 
men to observe, that these railways do not 
prevent the men employed on them from 
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going to harvest in harvest-time, and they 
are the identical men who are thus employed 
in the harvest. The letter proceeds— 

“The two other contractors employed by the 
company are Irishmen, and the workmen engaged 
by them are almost exclusively local ; in proof of 
which, I have to state, that I witnessed within a 
few months since, in the town of Mullingar, a par. 
tial strike amongst the labourers, because some 
residents of the adjoining county (Roscommon) 
were employed on the works, The directors have 
kept in active employment, since the month of 
August last, about 3,200 men per week, and could 
easily employ 6,000 in addition for the next fifteen 
months, for the construction of the line to Athlone 
and Longford. The directors have a Bill before 
Parliament now, for an extension from Athlone to 
Galway, which when completed, will bisect Ire- 
land, and as it were, connect the Irish sea with 
the Atlantic Ocean. I need scarcely say, that 
your Lordship’s plan would ensure the speedy 
completion of this great national undertaking, in- 
stead of permitting it to remain incomplete for 
several years, like the Dublin and Drogheda and 
Ulster Railways.” 


As to the line to Galway, the right hon. 
Baronet seemed to doubt that it would be 
possible that so large a quantity of fish 
could be caught on the shores of Galway. 
[Sir Rosert Peet signified his dissent. } 
The right hon. Baronet does not doubt, 
then, that 4,000/. of fish may be caught 
on the shores of Galway; but he says, if 
so, how comes it that railways have not 
been constructed ? I apprehend there is no 
more fish in Galway now than there was 
ten years ago, and yet there were no rail- 
ways, and it is necessary to apply the 
stimulus of Government and to procure a 
railway. 

Seeing the hon. Member for Roscom- 
mon in his place, I beg to call his at- 
tention to this important point. I wish to 
touch gently on the subject; but having 
had the honour of meeting upwards of fifty 
Irish Members of Parliament this day fort- 
night, assembled no very long way from 
this House, and having received their una- 
nimous thanks for the proposition I made, 
and having been present whilst unanimous 
resolutions were passed appointing the Earl 
of Fingall, Mr. Daniel O’Connell, and Mr. 
George Hamilton a deputation to wait 
upon the noble Lord at the head of Her 
Majesty’s Government, with the purpose of 
insisting upon his giving up the Govern- 
ment night, the very next Friday, for the 
discussion of a measure acknowledged una- 
nimously by them to be of vital import- 
ance to Ireland—I confess I am greatly 
surprised at the dissension that appears, 
by some mysterious interference of Go- 
vernment, to have been created amongst 
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the Irish Members. The hon. Gentleman 
was one of my warmest supporters. [Mr. 
F¥, FRENCH was understood to intimate 
his dissent.] I suppose I misunderstood 
the hon. Gentleman; but certainly I thought 
I understood him distinctly to say “ that 
come what would, he would support my 
Bill;”’ but I was going to call his attention 
to the fact, that there is now a Bill before 
Parliament for a railway, which will tra- 
verse the county of Roscommon ; that Bill 
is unopposed, but I am assured that unless 
this measure passes, so hopeless would it be 
for the company to obtain money without 
the aid of Government, there would be no 
prospect of Roscommon getting a railway 
completed at all, at least not for a num- 
ber of years, as was the case with the 
Ulster, Dublin and Drogheda Railways, 
which hung fire, and could not obtain mo- 
ney to complete them for eight or ten years 
after they obtained their Acts. But on 
the subject of the transit of fish, and 
the value of railways for the accomplish- 
ment of that object, I have to call the at- 
tention of the House to a document which 
I think will relieve the doubts of the hon. 
Member for Roscommon, and of every 
other Member who may be sceptical as to 
the advantages of railways in this respect. 
I hold in my hand a return of the quantity 
of fish carried by the Midland Counties 
Railway of England during the period of 
one year—of the year which has just ex- 
pired. It will be recollected that this 
railway is the means of communication 
from Hull, Whitby, Scarborough, and the 
northern districts of Yorkshire. It ap- 
pears that in the course of last year the 
quantity of fish carried on the North Mid- 
land line south of York, amounted to 
9,502 tons, 16 ewt. Now, supposing that 
this fish was only worth 3d. per pound— 
and the calculation is a moderate one—its 
value per stone would be 3s. 6d.; and if 
we multiply the entire quantity according 
to the rules of vulgar arithmetic, we shall 
find that no less then 266,0561. is the to- 
tal value of the fish conveyed upon the 
North Midland line during a single year ; 
and but for the railway, a great part of 
that fish would have been wasted. I state 
this fact in elucidation and illustration of 
the speech of my noble Friend (Lord 
Granby) who sits behind me. The point 
as to the employment of labourers has 
been so much disputed, on the other side 
especially, that on that subject I beg leave 
to read a letter from Mr. Robert Stephen- 
son. He says— 
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“ Being obliged to leave town this afternoon, 
must be my apology for making my remarks 
brief. The statement that from twenty to thirty 
men per mile are sufficient to execute any aver- 
age railway in three, or even in four years, is so 
monstrous, that I am satisfied it could not have 
come from any competent engineer. The London 
and Birmingham occupied about four years to 
execute, and the number of men varied from 
10,000 to 15,000. At the Kilsby tunnel alone, 
which is one and a half miles in length, we had 
for upwards of two years from 1,200 to 1,300 
men. On the Blisworth cutting, in Northamp- 
tonshire, about two miles in length, about the 
same number were engaged for a like period. 
The same remark applies to the great chalk cut- 
ting at Tring. The average number of men em- 
ployed on the line throughout three years cannot 
be taken at less than 100; but this conveys an in- 
correct notion of the actual number of labourers 
deriving employment from the London and Bir- 
mingham Railway, because it only represents the 
number actually employed between the fences. 
Besides this number, you must add all kinds of 
local artificers, in constructing and maintaining 
the contractors’ implements, which were never in- 
cluded in the returns which the company received 
from time to time from the contractors.” 


Mr. Stephenson then goes on to state 
that— 


** On the Manchester and Leeds Railway, for a 
considerable portion of three years, which is fifty 
miles, fully 10,000 men were employed, which 
gives 200 men per mile. The North Midland 
Railway is similar in character to the last men- 
tioned line ; I cannot state from memory the ex- 
act number, but I am confident it could not fall 
much short of a similar average. The Trent 
Valley Railway, now in progress between Rugby 
and Stafford, is fifty miles long; and there is at 
this moment about 5,000 men employed upon it. 
This is a remarkably easy line, and consequently 
approaches more nearly the average which would 
be required in Ireland. Without, however, de- 
pending upon statements of this kind, the amount 
of money to be spent in labour on the Irish lines, 
affords an excellent and indisputable test of the 
number of men that will be required. Take the 
total cost at 16,000/. a mile of this, all is spent 
in local labour, except the following items :— 





Land, say... scans .- £1,500 
Rails and Sleepers ... ... ... 3,500 
Engines which would be made 1,000 
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The production of these articles, except land, im- 
plies a vast amount of labour in England, and 
consequently, productive of much good at home. 
The whole expenditure of a railway, is, in short, 
labour, except law, land, and timber ; in this par- 
ticular, it is impossible to conceive any descrip- 
tion of public work better calculated to meet the 
exigencies of Ireland, than railways.” 


The production of these articles, to which 
reference is here made, will employ a great 
number of labourers besides ‘in England, 
and, consequently, would produce much 
good, even here, at home. So, when you 
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say this measure, which I introduce for the 
good of Ireland, is calculated to render it 
necessary to raise fresh taxes on the Eng- 
lish people, the truth is, that far from 
taxing it serves the English people ma- 
terially; for, so far as the manufacture of 
locomotives is concerned, I believe Man- 
chester and Newcastle are the only two 
towns in which they are constructed, and 
the carriages are made in London and 
elsewhere; so that the great towns of 
England would have their share also in 
that expenditure; but every expenditure of 
this kind adds to the revenue of the coun- 
try. Mr. Stephenson further goes on to 
say that— 

“From the statements I have made, it would 

appear that, according to the proposal of your 
Lordship’s Bill, that the one-third subscribed for 
by shares, would be nearly all spent in England 
in producing rails, engines, &c., and the remain- 
ing two-thirds to be advanced by Government, 
would literally be employed in paying for local 
Trish labour.” 
So that every farthing which I ask the 
Government of this country, by my Bill, 
to lend on good security, will be employed 
either in local labour for the benefit of the 
people of Ireland, or otherwise usefully. 
The letter to which I refer, goes on to 
say— 

“T trust your Lordship will excuse these 
hasty notes; but I trust they will suffice to rebut 
the assertion that, twenty or thirty men per mile 
are sufficient to absorb the labour required in the 
construction of railways in Ireland. Turn the 
matter as you will, other questions resolve them- 
selves simply into this—how many men, and during 
what period, will 10,0007. per mile employ, at 15s. 
or at 12s.a week? This, worked out, appears to 
me to put the matter beyond controversy.” 


If I were going into Committee on this 
Bill, I would beg to read another letter to 
the House which I have received on this 
subject of the expense of railways from 
Mr. Stephenson. Mr. Stephenson in this 
last letter says, that if the object be to 
employ a still larger number of labourers, 
it might be easily obtained, and double the 
number of labourers employed at little or 
no more cost to the companies, by intro- 
ducing a provision into the Bill obliging the 
companies to purchase a trifle more land 
for spoil and for side cuttings ; so that the 
entire of the earthworks might be accom- 
plished by men alone with spades and 
barrows, without the aid of horses or carts 
—the earth excavated from the deep cut- 
tings being wheeled out to what is called 
** spoil,’’ and the embankments being 
made from side cuttings. But it has 
been objected to me, on the one hand, 
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that I should employ no Irish labourers, 
and, on the other, that if I employed all 
the labourers on railways, the fields 
would remain unsown, and that conse- 
quently the next year’s harvest would be 
defective. If those Gentlemen will read 
the Report of the Poor Law Commission. 
ers, they will find the Poor Law Commis- 
sioners report, that where two men are 
employed in agriculture in England, five 
men are employed in Ireland upon the land; 
and that when all is done, the five Irishmen 
get no more out of the land than the two 
Englishmen do, so that if they were 
well paid and well fed in Ireland, there 
would be enough of men to do all the 
work necessary for agricultural purposes. 
The right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Labouchere) seems to doubt this. He 
has left all the work of the present debate, 
however, to the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and he may be able to inform 
us of the fact of this matter. 

Well, Sir, [‘‘ Divide, divide!’’}] I have 
now stated what I intended relative to one 
portion of the Irish railway question; but I 
have another short letter to which I wish 
briefly to call the attention of the House, 
and which I only received to-day. I really 
am very sorry to be obliged to trespass so 
long, on the impatience of the House; but 
this is a great and important question, and 
as it is one in which the lives of one or two 
millions of people are concerned, I do trust 
that hon. Gentleman will have a little pa- 
tience. I have received a letter from a 
gentleman, living at March, in the Bedford 
Level, on the subject of the practical 
benefits conferred by the construction of 
railways in an agricultural district, which 
is so forcibly expressed, and so much to 
the point, that I hope the House will per- 
mit me to read it, and I promise it shall 
be the last. It has reference to the Pe- 
terborough and Ely Railway. This gen- 
tleman says— 


“ A line of railway from Ely to Peterborough 
was opened on the 14th ultimo, and during the 
construction last winter and this absorbed much 
labour of every description, and made this place 
in a flourishing condition, not only as regards the 
common labourer but the artisan, tradesman, 
and higglers (men who keep a cart and one or 
two horses). Lord John Russell observes truly 
when he states that railways take the able-bodied; 
but that makes room for others that would not 
be employed ; and such men last year and this 
have found employment at 10s. and 12s. a week, 
who but for the railway would become either 
chargeable to the parish, or be obliged to work at 
8s.a week. There has been a very considerable 
consumption in all articles both agricultural and 
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exciseable. The butchers have given r lb. 
more for mutton than could be obtained in Smith- 
field. ‘The value of land has been enhanced, and 
also the rent of houses. This is purely an agri- 
cultural town with about 6,000 inhabitants. A 
friend of mine tried to sell his wheat at Wisbeach 
on Saturday (the market day), and sold it the 
Monday following in London by railway at 6s. ad- 
yanee per quarter; he grew five quarters per 
acre, which makes exactly a rent difference. 
Some of the close-fisted farmers are not quite sa- 
tisfied with the railway, as they are obliged to give 
for inferior labourers as much as they formerly 
gave for the best, forgetting the saving in poor’s 
rates, the better condition of the people, and the 
satisfactory state of the poor in general.” 


Thus we see how employment was ex- 
tended by railways. But this is an account 
of the operation of railways in this country; 
and if such is the effect of railways in 
the fens of this country, I think we may 
presume that they will produce quite as 
beneficial an effect in Ireland. My right 
hon. Friend the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer said, that the effect of my Bill was to 
lower the price of shares in Ireland. But 
I confess that I heard that statement with 
considerable surprise. I find it stated, in a 
recent account of the Belfast share list, 
“that English shares had given way, but 
that the new Irish shares were commanding 
more attention, in consequence of the hope 
of Government aid.” Well, but I should 
have done nothing if I had not reanimated 
the Irish railway shares. I shall not trespass 
upon the time of the House with the read- 
ing of any more documents, although I 
could bring forward many others in support 
of this measure. I am satisfied, however, 
to understate rather than to overstate my 
case. Myright hon. Friend the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer used another most extraor- 
dinary argument against me when he said 
that some Irish gentlemen had come to him 
and had asked for a loan of 5,000,0001. 
to be added to their own 10,000,000/., by 
which means they said they could give 
employment to 100,000 men; whereas I 
ask for 16,0000,000/., with 8,000,0001. 
of private share-capital, with which I 
promise to give employment to 110,000 
men. Now, I do not think there is any 
very great discrepancy between the two 
statements ; and I believe I may claim the 
confidence of the House for not having 
shown a disposition to overstate my case. 
I am satisfied from sttict inquiries that I 
have made, that instead of finding em- 
ployment for only 110,000 persons in the 
construction of the railways, I could 
show that, according to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer’s statement, every million 
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sterling spent on railway labour would 
employ 45,000 labourers—that at least 
180,000 persons would be employed, were 
this measure to be carried. Thus the 
means of subsistence would be provided 
for not 550,000, but for 900,000 persons. 

There is another point, and a very 
important one, to which I must allude— 
I mean the point of the security which 
would be offered for the repayment of 
any advance that might be made for 
the construction of Irish railways. [‘* Di- 
vide!’’] Now, I think, that if I can show 
that all the railways in Austria, Italy, 
Belgium, and the United States—I think 
if I can show that all the railways in these 
countries, from their traffic, would have 
offered ample security for the repayment 
of such adyances as I propose should be 
made to the Irish railroads, I shall have 
made out my case; and when I tell you 
that the population in Ireland is denser 
than in any of these countries, except 
Belgium, I think I have a right to as- 
sume, that the railways of Ireland will 
pay as good a dividend as these foreign 
railways, and will afford a good security 
for the repayment of the money advanced 
for their construction. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Portsmouth 
(Mr. F. Baring) was very much excited at 
the idea of my seeking to borrow, as he 
was pleased to say, “hand over head” 
16,000,0000. for the purpose of executing 
these Irish railroads. But I cannot forget 
that in the year 1839 that hon. Gentle- 
man himself supported a Bill similar 
to this one, ait asked an advance of 
5,000,0007. for the construction of Irish 
railways, at a time when there was a 
deficiency of nearly 2,000,000/. in the 
Exchequer, and when there was not more 
than 4,000,0002. of bullion in the coffers 
of the Bank. Now, I must say, without 
meaning any offence, that I do not feel 
any regret that the right hon. Gentleman 
is not on my side; for I do not believe 
that the assistance of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, with the préstige of his financial 
misfortunes, would create any very great 
confidence in favour of the measure in the 
money market. When I recollect that it 
was once the fortune of this same right 
hon. Gentleman to fish for a budget in a 
bottomless pool of deficiency, into which 
he himself took a Leader, dragging the 
whole Whig Government of 1841 after him 
and drowning them in it, I feel that I 
may congratulate myself in having his 
opposition. 
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I now come to the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for the University of Cam- 
bridge (Mr. Goulburn). I confess I was 
never so much surprised at any speech as 
that of the right hon. Gentleman. Indeed 
I am much disposed to pass it by, merely 
saying— 

“Tis a pity when charming women 

Talk of things which they don’t understand !” 
I must observe, however, that from the 
day money would be advanced under this 
Bill, interest on that money would become 
payable; so that before 2001. were ad- 
vanced, the company must have called up 
not only 100/., but 31. 10s. in addition, to 
meet the half-yearly dividend on the Go- 
vernment loan of 200/. Simultaneously 
with the demand upon the Treasury would 
be the payment of the interest by the com- 
pany, out of their share of the capital. 
Thus the Government would not be out of 
either capital or interest for a single day. 
The right hon. Gentleman, showing the 
bad security upon the Irish lines, instanced 
the case of the Dublin and Drogheda. He 
said, that on this line the shares were 75l.; 
701. had been paid up, and yet the price 
of the shares was only 58/.; and from this 
he argued, that the Dublin and Drogheda 
Railway would be no security to the Go- 
vernment. If the right hon. Gentleman 
had been able to multiply 58 by 3, he 
would have found the product to be 174; 
and if he had been able to multiply 70 by 2, 
he would have found the result to have 
given 140; and, deducting 140 from 174, 
he would have found a balance of 341.; 
showing to him that there would be com- 
plete security, not only for the Govern- 
ment advance of two-thirds of the capital, 
namely, 140l., but that there would be a 
surplus security of 34/. remaining for the 
private speculator. When the public read 
these statements of the late Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, they will see that it is 
not a very difficult task to fill the office of 
Chancellor of the Exchequer with success. 
The hon. Gentleman the Member for In- 
verness (Mr. Baillie) objects to giving loans 
to Ireland, and says, that when the Scotch 
people were suffering the greatest distress, 
grants or loans were never heard of. He 
told us of Lord Macdonald, and Macleod 
of Macleod, who have anticipated the whole 
of their income for the current year in re- 
lieving the distress among their people. 
Sir, I know it. I can cordially concur in 
admiration of the noble generosity and 
charity of the Scotch landlords; but I will 
not allow that the hon. Member speaks the 
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sentiments of the people of Scotland when 
he says no loans or grants ought to be 
given to Ireland. He says, Scotland got 
no loans or grants. Sir, I think I have as 
much right to speak for Scotland, and 
more, perhaps, than the hon. Member— 
who, I believe, is not a Scotchman—and I 
repudiate for Scotland the sentiments of the 
hon. Gentleman ; and I will say, that, even 
if she had not received anything, she would 
not raise her voice against relief to Ireland 
in such an emergency. But the fact is quite 
otherwise. Scotland got loans and grants 
long before Ireland did. Scotland has re- 
ceived no less than 850,0001. out of the 
2,000,0007. Drainage Act, whilst England 
has got only 250,000/. I know the feeling 
of the Highlanders—I know their prover- 
bial and historic character for gratitude 
—lI know they would not be unmindful of 
the fact, that the Irish Members, so far 
from opposing, have ever voted for the 
loans which were advanced to Scotland— 
no Irishman ever raised his voice against 
grants or loans to Scotland in the times of 
Scotland’s need; and, recollecting this, I 
know well, Sir, they would not raise their 
voices against Ireland in the day of her 
greatest adversity. 

The right hon. Gentleman the ex-Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer tells us this is 
quite a novel plan. Does he recollect 
1835? Does he recollect the monster 
Committee of fifty Members of this House 
—many of whom were Members of the 
present and of the late Government—who 
unanimously voted in favour of railways in 
Ireland? And what was the plan? Why 
the Government of that day was recom- 
mended to advance, not one-half the sums 
required, but two-thirds, half as a gift and 
half as a loan, for the formation of Irish 
railways. But what did a former Chancellor 
of the Exchequer do—and that, too, when 
there was a gloom in the commercial world, 
not over railways, which did not then 
exist, but over commerce and manufac- 
tures—when commercial credit was at a 
discount, and the manufacturing interest 
reduced to the lowest ebb? Why, he 
came down to this House and recommend- 
ed 5,000,000/. of Exchequer-bills to be 
lent, not upon security examined by Rail- 
way Commissioners, but upon the security 
ofthe stock in trade of manufacturers and 
of merchants, upon the woollen and cotton 
and cutlery of the manufacturers, and upon 
the sugar and coffee and tea and other 
merchandise of the merchants, the goods 
only to be given in pledge in the ports 
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of London, Liverpool, Hull, Bristol, Leith, 
and Glasgow. This was 1793—he was 
not a Chancellor of the Exchequer of the 
modern red-tape class—he was a man of 
a higher order—he was the illustrious Son 

the immortal Chatham—he was “the 
Pilot who weathered the storm.”’ Sir, 
did such a measure in those days make 
the public securities fall? Nothing of 
the kind, Sir. Mr. Fox, who was in 
opposition, and disliked the measure on 
constitutional grounds, fearing that it_ 
would give too much power to Minis 
ters, and not choosing, as he said, to 
place the trade of the country at their 
nod, nevertheless acknowledged ‘he had 
not heart or nerve’’ to go to a division. 
What happened, then, to the money mar- 
ket; with the French at our doors, did 
the public securities fall? Far from it. 
True, the drivellers of that day rose in 
their places, like the three Chancellors of 
the Exchequer of this day, and expressed 
their fears that Exchequer-bills might fall 
to a discount; but they were speedily an- 
swered, by being told that the mere report 
upon ’Change, that Mr. Pitt proposed to 
issue 5,000,000/. of Exchequer-bills for 
the relief of the commerce and trade of 
the country, had given confidence in the 
city, and had caused all the o~ secu- 
rities of one accord to rise. have just 
received an account from America, that 
the effect of issuing new treasury notes to 
the amount of 23,000,000 dollars, and re- 
issuing 5,000,000 more of old treasury 
notes, has been to raise the public secu- 
rities at Washington and New York. 

Sir, I did not bring forward this mea- 
sure in any factious spirit, nor with any 
feeling of rivalry. One of the gentlemen 
to whose great abilities and researches I 
am chiefly indebted for the materials which 
I have used is Mr. Laing, the political 
friend of Lord Dalhousie, the personal friend 
of the right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Labouchere). That hon. gentleman asked 
me, when I first applied for his assistance, 
whether this measure was to be made a 
party one? My answer to him was this, 
that this measure was not proposed in a 
spirit of rivalry or of opposition to Her 
Majesty’s Government — that we, as a 
party, had resolved that we would not allow 
party feelings to interfere with the con- 
sideration of what was for the interest of 
Ireland; and that was, I wont say the con- 
dition, but that was the honest understand- 
ing on which I received that gentleman’s 
disinterested and patriotic services. But 
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because I said the other night that I had 
summoned all my Friends, I am told this 
proves the present to be a party measure. 
Sir, when did I summon my Friends? It 
was not till the First Minister of the Crown, 
with that high-mindedness and generous 
feeling —that chivalry which belongs to 
his illustrious house —came across from 
the other side of the House on Tuesday 
last, and said to me, ‘I will not take 
advantage of you. The Government have 
decided that they will reject this Bill on 
its first reading, and I think it is there- 
fore only fair to come over and tell you.” 
Now, believing, as I do, that this is a mea- 
sure which will go a long way to cure all 
the evils of Ireland, am I to be told that 
because the Government do not approve of 
it, and do not sanction it, that I am 
tamely to drop such a measure as this? 
It has also been said that I offered to take 
the government of the country. Sir, I 
think consistently with the independence of 
this House and of the country, when the 
Government comes down and says, if you 
do not reject this measure, though you 
believe it to be a good measure, we will 
throw the Government up, and anarchy may 
prevail, and there will be no help for you 
—why, Sir, I should have been wanting 
altogether in that spirit of independence 
which always has belonged, and ought al- 
ways to belong, to this House, if I had 
not risen and said, that if this measure, 
which I have proposed on its own in- 
trinsic merits, should so carry with it the 
feelings of this House as to convert a 
comparatively small minority into a ma- 
jority—I would not shrink, were the task 
unwillingly foreed upon me, from taking 
the responsibility of carrying this scheme 
into execution. At the same time, I hope 
that nothing which has fallen from me can 
be construed into a premeditated intention 
of proposing this measure in a spirit of 
hostility to Her Majesty’s Ministers. And 
I believe my noble Friend at the head 
of the Government will say that he 
has no cause of complaint in the con- 
duct of hon. Gentlemen on this side of 
the House; and I will say now, that 
so little was it my intention to bring 
forward this measure from any feeling of 
rivalry towards my noble Friend, that I 
conscientiously think it would be of great 
assistance to his other measures. There 
is no one of his measures with which it 
elashes—there is no one which it does not 
support; and I take leave to tell my noble 
Friend, that when the day comes when his 
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army of 480,000 men, who now live upon 
the bread of idleness, are to be dismissed, 
unless he is supplied with some great 
safety valve of this kind, he will not be 
able to keep the peace in Ireland, even 
if the 35,000 military and police that 
are now there, should be raised to 70,000. 
Hunger is not to be resisted; and if it 
cannot get the key of the granary, it will 
have recourse to the crowbar and sledge- 
hammer; and [ tremble to think what 
may be the consequence when the day 
comes when it is to be told to those 480,000 
able-bodied men, that they must choose be- 
tween the workhouse and starvation. There- 
fore, I say now again, at the last hour, 
that I offer this measure with a feeling of 
the most perfect good-will to my noble 
Friend; and if he says that he cannot un- 
dertake to carry out this measure, if he 
will appoint a Commission, as was done 
by Mr. Pitt in 1793, he may have the 
disinterested unpaid services of the right 
hon. Member for Sunderland. My right 
hon. Friend has offered to stake the whole 
of his fortune to the House and to the 
country as security to the Government 
for its success. I am not going to offer 
mine, because I know that it is of little 
value; but if, along with my right hon. 
Friend and Mr. Laing, he chooses to 
put me at the head of his unpaid Commis- 
sion, then I will be responsible for carry- 
ing this measure out, without the loss of a 
single shilling to the State, but, on the 
contrary, with a large additional annual 
revenue to the Exchequer. I will be re- 
sponsible for carrying this measure out, 
and for the employment of the people, 
through its means, to the extent and 
numbers which I have stated. I will be 
responsible for the regeneration of Ire- 
land; and if it fail, why then, as the re- 
sponsible head of the Commission, I shall 
be liable to impeachment; and I now 
challenge the House to put that pro- 
cess in force against me. I say not 
this in any trifling spirit, or in any idle 
bravado. There are ready hands and 
willing hearts in this House, I doubt not, 
to put it in execution. There is a party 
in this House to whom I have shown no 
quarter; and it is meet and just that 
they should give no quarter tome. As I 
have given, so I will take no quarter; and 
I now offer myself, with the assistance of 
the gentlemen I have before named, to carry 
out this measure at the hazard of impeach- 
ment, without its costing the country asingle 
shilling, and I will answer for its success. 
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It is a measure which offends against no old 
party recollections—it is a measure which 
wars not against any religious prejudice—it 
is a measure which confiscates not the pro- 
perty of the landlords, whilst it seeks not 
to expatriate the peasantry, or to send 
the poor to the workhouse—it is a mea- 
sure which outrages no constitutional law 
—it is a measure which, whilst it clothes 
the naked and “fills the hungry with good 
things,”’ sends not the ‘‘rich empty away.” 
And I ask now the Government, for the 
last time—I implore them, for the sake of 
suffering a to accept it at my hands, 
I say to them, grant to Ireland, grant to me 
this my humble, my fervent, my honest, 
my only prayer; and I, for one, care not 
if this be the last time that I address this 
or any other mortal assembly. 

Mr. F. FRENCH explained that he 
understood the Irish Members were only 
committed to support the first reading of 
this Bill, and that, afterwards, they were 
at liberty to act as they chose. 

Mr. W. R. COLLETT would not detain 
the House more than a few minutes, 
Having stated a few days ago that he was 
ready to give employment to 50,000 men 
in Ireland, he felt himself bound to bear 
out that assertion. There were 393 miles 
of Irish railways with which he was con- 
nected. There were 223 of these under 
compact, and upon which upwards of 
20,000 labourers were employed. During 
the last year he had given employment to 
13,000 persons on the Chester and Holy- 
head Railway. With these facts before 
the House, he trusted he would get credit 
for the truth and sincerity of his state- 
ment on the other evening—that if the 
Government consented to this measure, he 
would have 50,000 additional persons put 
upon these works. 

Mr. MUNTZ, in explanation, said that 
when he had first spoken in favour of the 
noble Lord’s measure, he was not aware of 
the intentions of the Government in the 
event of its being carried. He should now 
be obliged to vote against this measure, 
because he was not prepared, at this mo- 
ment, to leave Ireland in its present un- 
fortunate state, without the protection of 
the present Government, and the advan- 
tages of those measure, however small, 
which they were carrying through Par- 
liament. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL: Sir, although I 
am unwilling to detain the House at all 
from coming to a division at this late hour, 
and though I mean to forbear from attempt- 
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ing any reply to the 5 meso of the noble 
Lord the Member for Lynn, yet, my right 
hon. Friend the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer having commenced this discussion, 
and many of his statements having been 
attacked, and as no Minister of the Crown 
has since taken part in this discussion, I 
think it would be most respectful to the 
House, before coming to any decision, that 
I should state what is the general view, 
without geing into details, which I take of 
the condition of this country and Ireland 
at this moment, and of its bearing upon 
the Bill which the noble Lord has brought 
forward. I will not go into the finances of 
the case now; but, without stating those 
particulars of which the right hon. Gentle- 
man cannot have had sufficient information, 
I may at once say, that I concur generally 
in the views expressed by the right hon. 
Baronet the Member for Tamworth. Con- 
sidering our financial condition at this mo- 
ment, the proposition of giving such assist- 
ance to Ireland as is contained in the 
measure of the noble Lord, becomes a 
matter extremely serious. But there is 
another part of the question, that relating 
to our commercial and social position. I 
take it that our position is this: there was 
not any such failure in England and Scot- 
land, except in the Highlands, as would 
have made this a year of much suffering 
and difficulty for the people of Great Bri- 
tain; but the great failure of the potato 
crop in Ireland has made it necessary, in 
the opinion of the Executive Government 
of this country, to make a very great effort 
in order to preserve a great portion of the 
people of the country from starvation. But 
the consequences have been, that instead 
of a large importation, as has usually been 
the case, of food from Ireland to this coun- 
try, there has been, in the first place, a 
much smaller importation; and, in the 
next place, there has been a considerable 
exportation—an exportation now going on 
—from this country to Ireland, for the 
purpose of feeding those whose usual food 
has entirely failed. Their means of pro- 
curing this food have been furnished from 
the Treasury of this country, at the rate of 
800,000. or 900,0007. a month; but the 
consequences of enabling the people of 
Ireland in such large numbers to buy food 
is this, that the price of food in this coun- 
try, and’in foreign countries, has been 
greatly enhanced. But not only are the 
consequences of the high price of food be- 
ginning to be felt, and very severely felt, 
but a depression in the manufacturing in- 
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terests of the country has also taken place; 
together with the want of sufficient wages 
for industry, upon which the great bulk of 
the population is maintained. It is, in my 
opinion, most desirable not to make that 
pressure greater than the people of this 
country can bear, so as to be able still to 
furnish assistance to their fellow-country- 
men in Ireland. I think if we come to 
press to a very much greater extent than 
we now press upon them, and to drain 
further the resourees of this country, we 
should find that, without enabling the peo- 
ple of Ireland to escape the dreadful con- 
sequences of the present famine, we had 
disabled the people of England and Scot- 
land from giving that assistance which I 
am sure they are disposed to give. With 
this view of our finances, and of our com- 
mercial and manufacturing position, I have 
to consider how the means of this country 
can be best disposed of to preserve the 
greatest number of human creatures from 
famishing. That appears to me a very 
serious, painful, and at the same time a 
true view of the case. I believe in the 
last month or week that not less than 
600,000 persons have received wages upon 
the public works in Ireland, representing, 
probably, 3,000,000 of the population. 
One hundred thousand persons more were 
in the workhouses, maintained by the rates. 
Thousands and thousands more are main- 
tained by private charity in Ireland, and 
by the exertions of the resident landlords, 
many of whom have. no doubt made great 
sacrifices on behalf of the poorer classes. 
I have, then, to consider, when there are 
more than three and a half millions of per- 
sons thus living, whether on the advances 
thus made by the many, or from the rates 
collected, or the subscriptions and charit- 
able donations, I say, I am to consider, 
whether, under these circumstances, the 
proposition of my noble Friend is one that 
tends directly to the removal of the dis- 
tress. Now, Sir, on that point I do not 
think the proposition is effectual in the 
manner that the Gentlemen from Ireland 
seem to suppose. I cannot think so, be- 
cause while I see the means whieh I have 
stated from those different sources are all 
applied, or intended to be applied, to the 
relief of the most distressed persons, the 
most destitute, and the most in want of 
food, that the natural employment given 
by railway contractors is to the best la- 
bourers and the most able-bodied men, 
such only as are capable of bearing the 
very hard and laborious operations that 
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are in such cases carried forward. My 
noble Friend, in the course of his speech, 
seemed to contradict a statement made by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, that the 
Limerick and Waterford Railway had de- 
clined to employ the labourers of the neigh- 
bourhood. I believe my right hon. Friend 
(the Chancellor of the Exchequer) was 
perfectly correct—that it amounts to this, 
not that they refused to employ the able- 
bodied labourers where the railway is being 
carried on; but they say, and I have the 
letter of the secretary here, that they do 
object to employ the worst class of la- 
bourers and the very destitute poor. What 
they like to employ are of course the best 
and most able-bodied labourers. The noble 
Lord read the letter. [Mr. W. R. Cot- 
LETT: Hear.] The hon. Gentleman cheers. 
I have no doubt from his experience, it is 
exactly the statement he would expect the 
railway company to make, that they are 
ready to employ the able-bodied labourers 
of the neighbourhood; but they do object 
to that general employment of the desti- 
tute, which to procure, after all, should be 
the great object of the Executive in making 
their advances. In the course of these 
discussions, the right hon. Member for 
Sunderland made various statements in 
respect to the employment of labour af- 
forded by railways with which he is con- 
cerned. I have received several state- 
ments from different quarters, being copies 
of various reports which have been made 
public in the railway papers of this House; 
and from those reports it appears that 
while the hon. Gentleman estimated so 
much for permanent way, so much for land, 
and so much for the remainder, leaving it 
to be inferred, and asking indeed in what 
that rest could be employed except in la- 
bour, he seems entirely to have forgetten 
that very large sums are expended in loco- 
motive engines, and very large sums also 
for the construction of stations, which sta- 
tions are in point of fact in a great part 
ornamental buildings. With respect to the 
North Midland Railway, one of those lines 
to which the hon. Gentleman referred, I 
find there were expended 190,000/. for 
locomotive engines, and 260,0001. for the 
stations. Now, the right hon. Gentleman 
knows perfectly well, though those sums 
were expended in labour, that it is not the 
kind of labour which can be performed by 
any class of labourers, still less by the 
class of destitute labourers. But with re- 
gard to the 27,0001. per mile which that 
line cost, it will be found that, deducting 
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those two items for stations and locomotives, 
that sum will be reduced by 6,000I. per 
mile. Various statements I have received all 
concur in one general result—that of the 
whole of the sums expended in railways, 
about one-half may be said to be for la- 
bour; but then that includes a vast deal of 
skilled labour, so that on the whole but 
one-fourth, or 25 per cent, is devoted to 
ordinary purposes. Now when the ques- 
tion is, as my noble Friend has just been 
stating it over and over again, how we are 
to save millions of Irish people from star- 
ving, we are obliged to go into details, and 
when we find that of the whole 16,000,0001. 
to be advanced, only one-fourth of that 
sum goes to unskilled labour, I say this is 
not a Bill which goes to the immediate re- 
lief of those starving people. Every one 
knows who is at all acquainted with Ire- 
land—and this is a remarkable circum- 
stance—that, with respect to skilled la- 
bour, such as that of masons, bricklayers, 
and carpenters, there is no great supply, 
certainly no surperabundant supply of that 
labour in that country; and that labour, as 
compared with other descriptions of labour 
in Ireland, remains dear—almost, if not 
quite as dear as such labour in this coun- 
try; and so far from those classes being in 
constant want of employment, they are the 
very class amongst whom combinations 
exist in order to obtain high wages from 
their employers. I heard an instance of 
this only a very short time ago in the town 
of Galway, where, amid the greatest dis- 
tress, there happened to be two or three 
public buildings in progress, and, conse- 
quently, there was work for masons, and 
those masons were holding out for more than 
2s. 6d. a day. I say, then, if you are ap- 
plying these large sums for labour, that the 
word labour is a complete delusion when 
applied in connexion with the distress, be- 
cause it includes a great deal of skilled la- 
bour. I come, therefore, to the conclusion 
on this general view, that the finances of 
the country being severely pressed by the 
demand for the relief of those who are 
famishing in Ireland; that the manufactures 
and commerce of this country being in a 
state of partial suffering; that the wages of 
industry in this country likewise being se- 
verely tasked by the present state of Ire- 
land, and by the efforts which are being 
made by Parliament and by Government to 
relieve that distress : unless this Bill is one 
which goes immediately to the relief of 
destitution, it is not one which this House 
should adopt. For the short reasons which 
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I have given—for reasons in which I think 
the right hon. Member for Sunderland 
must concur—for the reason that three- 
fourths of the sum proposed to be ad- 
vanced would not go to the relief of des- 
titution, I come to the conclusion that 
it would not be wise in the present cir- 
cumstances of the country to accede to 
this Bill. Iam not at this hour going to 
enter—as I might do, were it earlier—into 
the question, whether it is advisable for 
the Government, under any circumstances, 
to make grants of money for the promotion 
of railways. There are questions connected 
with those matters which would make me 
differ from some of the opinions that have 
been urged against the Bill of my noble 
Friend ; but, at all events, I think that 
any advances which are made to railways 
should be made in a different state of the 
country, and in accordance with those prin- 
ciples on which Governments generally 
proceed when they are making advances 
to public works. I am far from saying, 
that there are no great public works to 
which Government might not, under parti- 
cular circumstances, make grants of public 
money. In the fens, as the noble Lord 
knows, it has been done with great advan- 
tage; and there are now great public 
works in Ireland, which have been under- 
taken under various Governments, and 
which have been most useful in their re- 
sults; and, certainly, I should be most loth 
to say that railways would not be most 
useful to Ireland; but I am only dealing 
with the proposition before the House. 
Now, with regard to my noble Friend’s 
speech, and to the manner in which he has 
brought forward this Bill, I am far from 
making any complaint of his bringing a 
measure before the House which he con- 
scientiously believes will be of great service 
to Ireland, and which will tend to relieve 
the misery of that country ; but the noble 
Lord must at the same time see, that 
it was not equally reasonable in him to 
expect, that if the Ministers of the Queen 
did not take the same view as he takes of 
the utility of this measure, they should 
adopt a measure of which they disapprove. 
The noble Lord might have brought it for- 
ward, and have laid it on the Table, as a 
measure to be taken or not by the Govern- 
ment; but he thought it so important, that 
the noble Lord the Member for Newark 
(Lord J. Manners) declared it to be his 
noble Friend’s intention to proceed with 
the measure, and elicit the opinion of Par- 
liament with regard to it. But it is quite 
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impossible for any Government to allow 
the finances of the country to be taken out 
of their hands, and placed under the direc- 
tion of the noble Lord, or any other per- 
son. Therefore, whilst I quite concede 
that he had the best motive for bringing 
forward this measure—and though I think 
he was quite right in saying, that if he 
succeeded with the measure he would him- 
self be responsible for carrying it into exe- 
cution—though I think he showed great 
spirit in expressing that determination— 
yet, on the other hand, I must say, feel- 
ing myself responsible for the conduct of 
affairs in this very important crisis, all I 
can do is, to bring forward those measures 
which I in my heart believe will tend most 
to the relief of destitution in Ireland, and 
ask Parliament to consent to those mea- 
sures. If I am supported by Parliament, 
I shall then feel courage to go on and to 
brave all the difficulties with which I am 
encompassed; but I do hold, it would be 
most injurious to this country to have at 
this moment any Minister at the head of 
affairs who may be baffled in any effort he 
may make; whose opinions are not in ac- 
cordance with the ruling opinions of the 
Members of the House of Commons; and 
whose position is still further embarrassed 
by having to carry out measures of which 
he does not approve. I must repeat, 
therefore, that I do not think I was taking 
any other than a constitutional course, 
when I intimated to those who I believed 
were disposed to support the Government, 
that with respect to the management of 
the finances of this country in this great 
crisis, we must have the majority of the 
House of Commons with us, or we cannot 
be competent to conduct the Government 
of this country. I think the noble Lord 
has had nothing to complain of. With his 
convictions I think he was perfectly right 
in bringing forward this measure, and in 
his readiness to carry it out if Parliament 
should consent to it. It is now for the 
House of Commons to decide whether this 
measure is that which he has described it to 
be—the sole measure which is essential for 
the benefit of Ireland; or whether, on the 
contrary, the course which we are pursuing 
is the best caleulated to promote the wel- 
fare of that country, and of the whole 
empire. 

Lorp GEORGE BENTINCK rose to 
explain a sentence he had used in refer- 
ence to a ship which had been built on the 
plan suggested by the hon. and gallant 
Member for Marylebone. It was said of a 
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ship when she rolled in the trough of the 
sea, that she rolled like a drunken man; 
and his allusion was to that phrase. He 
did not mean such an allusion to have the 
slightest reference to the hon. and gallant 
Officer, and nothing could be further from 
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his intention than to apply it to him. 

The House divided on the Question, that 
the word “‘now”’ stand part of the Ques- 
tion:—Ayes 118; Noes 332: Majority 214. 
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Hamilton, J. H. 
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Harris, hon. Capt. 
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Knightley, Sir C. 
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Taylor, E. 
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Tuite, H. M. 
Tyrell, Sir J. T. 
Verner, Sir W. 
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Waddington, H. S. 
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Brotherton, J. 
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Brownrigge, J. S. 
Bruce, Lord E, 
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Buckley, E. 
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Bill put off for six months. 
House adjourned at half-past Three 
o’clock. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, February 17, 1847. 


Minutes.) PsrTiTIONS PRESENTED. By Mr. Cabbell, 
from George Shillibeer, Funeral Carriage Proprietor and 
Undertaker, for Repeal of the Excise Duty on Horses, 
&ec.—By General Morison, from Shipowners of Alloa and 
Kincardine, for Reduction of Lighthouse Dues.—By Mr. 
Protheroe, from Halifax, for Reduction of the Duty on 
Tea.—By Lord G. Bentinck, and Mr. Ferrand, from 
Bradford, for Inquiry respecting the Anatomy Act.—By 
a great many Hon. Members, from an immense number 
of places, in Favour of the Ten Hours Faetory Bill.— By 
Mr. Duncan, from Dundee Chamber of Commerce, 
against the Bill.—By Sir W. Somerville, from Drogheda 
Board of Guardians, for Relief of the Destitute Poor 
(Ireland).—By Sir W. Somerville, from Inhabitants of 
Killineer and Tullyuscar, for Alteration of the Poor Law 
(Ireland).—By Mr. Kemble, from Bermondsey, for an 
Efficient Poor Law (Ireland).—By Mr. Henley, from 
Buckingham, and Mr. Farnham, from Nottingham, for 
Repeal or Alteration of the Poor Removal Act. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 

Viscount DUNCAN said, that during 
the period he had enjoyed the honour of a 
seat in that House, he had repeatedly had 
occasion to thank them for their kindness 
towards him; and he hoped they would 
have the goodness again to extend their 
indulgence to him while he trespassed on 
their attention in reference to a matter of 
a rather personal character. He was anx- 
ious to take the earliest possible oppor- 
tunity to correct an erroneous impression 
which appeared to have gone abroad with 
regard to certain statements which he had 
made in that House. It was said that he ~ 
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had acted with discourtesy; but he trusted | since from the noble Lord at the head of 
that he knew his duty too well to act with | the Government, who maintained that the 
deliberate discourtesy to anybody in that | question at issue was not one of principle, 
House or elsewhere. It had been stated | but rather one of degree. The opinion 
that he had made charges against a cer- | was an unsound one, and had no warranty 
tain individual. He denied haying done in fact, for surely it could not be contended 
so. He thought it right to recall to the | that the measures which were adopted in 
recollection of the House the fact that when | reference to factory labour by that House 
his hon. Friend the Member for Marylebone | in the year 1833, were of such a character 
(Sir B. Hall) referred to certain statements | as to establish the principle that State in- 
made in a blue book with respect to cer- | terference was to be permitted in regulat- 
tain union workhouses in Ireland, he did | ing the relation between the employer and 
not lose a moment, after the hon. Baronet | the employed. He did not think that any- 
had resumed his seat, in reading from the | thing that had heretofore occurred in the 
book in question a charge which certainly | way of factory legislation warranted the 
did strike him as being of an appalling | assertion that the question was now merely 
character. The House, he trusted, would | one of degree, or at all justified the inter- 
remember that on that occasion he ex- ference which was now (most unwisely as 
pressed a hope that the charge would be | it seemed to him) attempted with those 
speedily denied. He made no charges | sound commercial principles which formed 
himself against any one whomsoever, but | the basis of the prosperity of the manufac- 
merely relied upon the report of the blue | turing interests in this great country. The 
book, sanctioned as it had been by the | first authority to whom he would refer as 
names of the assistant poor-law commis-|demonstrating the inexpediency of any 
sioners of Ireland, and published under the | such interference, was one whose name 
authority of that House. He distinctly | would, he was sure, carry respect in that 
disclaimed having made any charge what- | House—Mr. Leonard Horner, one of the 
ever. He contented himself with merely | commissioners appointed in the year 1833. 
reading a few pages from the blue book; | That gentleman, who, under the Act pass- 
but he certainly did say, and he now re-|ed in that year, was inspector of factories 
peated it, that his constituency would not | for Scotland, the north of Ireland, and 
be satisfied if they were to be taxed for | three counties of Ireland, was removed in 
the payment of poor rates not levied in| 1836 to Lancashire, and the great cotton 
Ireland. To this opinion he still adhered, | district of England, so that he had abun- 
and he still most sincerely hoped that the | dant opportunity for amassing the informa- 
statement would be denied which averred | tion necessary to the forming of a sound 
that there were arrears of poor rates due | opinion upon this great question. In a let- 
by wealthy landed proprietors in that/|ter to Mr. Senior, dated from Leeds, a 
country. In conclusion, he would only | year after he became inspector for Lanca- 
observe, that no reflection cast upon him | shire, Mr. Horner expressed himself as fol- 
in that House or elsewhere would prevent | lows :— 

him from discharging his duty towards his| «J agree with you in thinking that a limita- 
constituents and the public to the best of | tion of the hours of labour of persons above the 
his ability. age of childhood, to anything less than twelve 
eS hours a day, is uncalled for, they being free 


IRN agents ; and that a reduction of the hours of work 
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The Order of the Day having been read | attended with the most fatal consequences, and 
for the resumption of the Adjourned Debate | which would first be felt by the working classes.” 
on the Factories Bill, He had not since then altered his opinion, 

Sir A. L. HAY rose to oppose the mea- | for in his report of the 16th of May, 1845 
sure, and said he thought it his duty to (page 22), there occurred the following 
submit to the consideration of the House passages, in reference to certain experi- 
the opinions of one or two persons who|ments which had been made at Preston 
were eminently competent to pronounce 4 | for reducing the hours of work to eleven, 
sound decision upon such a question, and keeping up the same quantity of produce 
whose authority had, he confessed, very | a, was done by the labour of twelve :— 
—_ weet i inteing bie to yest * . “These experiments do not in my mind form 
course which he had resolved to pursue !1) any ground to justify a further legislative restric- 
reference to the Bill. He totally : dis- | tion of the hours of labour in factories, on the 
sented from what had fallen a few nights | plea that has often been put forward, that if the 
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hours be shortened, the produce will not be lessen- 
ed. Ina very large proportion of the factories of 
the United Kingdom, a reduction of hours must of 
necessity cause a reduction of the quantity pro- 
duced, and consequently must cause an enhance- 
ment of the cost of that produce, the rate of wages 
remaining the same. I could go into such details 
as would prove this, but I should be obliged to 
enter into technicalities which I could not hope to 
make intelligible to any one not familiar with the 
processes described.” 
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So much for Mr. Horner’s opinions on the 
question. Mr. Senior was of precisely the 
same mind, for in his advertisement to his 
letters, published in 1837, he said— 

“Mr. Horner agrees with me in thinking that a 
reduction of the hours of work in cotton factories 
to ten hours a day would be attended by the most 
fatal consequences, and that the evil would fall 
first on the working classes.” 


And again, in talking of the masters, he 
observed— 

' «They are tired of having to come to town, 
canvass, and expostulate every year, in order to 
keep off a Ten Hours Bill, or some other equally 
wild proposal.” 

Such testimony as that was entitled to the 
most serious consideration of the House. 
The feeling in Scotland was decidedly 
against the contemplated change. He 
was in receipt of a letter from that coun- 
try, in which the writer explained the fact 
most satisfactorily:— 

“The millowners,” he said, “‘ with whom I have 
conversed are quite indignant at this legislative 
tampering with their interests, being perfectly un- 
called for, and threaten unanimously, however 
great the sacrifice, to put their mills on eight 
hours a day, and reduce the wages one-third; and, 
believe me, I will, as an individual, cheerfully unite 
in their resolution ; and this occurring at the pre- 
sent time of high-priced provisions, will at once 
both astonish the Government of the country and 
the factory operatives themselves. A great delu- 
sion likewise exists with relation to labour in fac- 
tories. The word is quite misapplied. It is the 
machinery which labours. The females only wait 
upon it, and care and attention are the principal 
requisites in good factory operatives. This is an 
—e point, and one which is too much over- 
ooked.” 


Taking all these arguments into consider- 
ation, he was decidedly adverse to the 
measure now under consideration. He 
did not think this country could afford to 
despise foreign competition, notwithstand- 
ing all that might be said by hon. Gentle- 
men opposite. At this moment the Ame- 
ricans could undersell the British in the 
markets of China and India; and he was 
not in favour of any measure that could 
have the tendency of increasing such com- 
petition, and rendering it yet more formid- 
able. Under these circumstances he should 
VOL, XC. {iit} 
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give his most decided support tothe Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BERNAL thought that whatever 
side hon. Members might take on the pre- 
sent question, they ought to express their 
opinions without exaggeration or prejudice. 
He, for one, had always been consistent on 
this subject; he had never altered his opin- 
ion of its merits. Still he desired to state 
that he had no sympathy with any of the 
illiberal or vulgar attacks which had been 
made on the master manufacturers, who, 
he believed, generally desired to promote 
the interests of those they employed, as 
far as was consistent with their self-inter- 
est. He conceived those manufacturers 
had done great good to this country. 
Their industry and energy were daring, 
and their projects were magnificent. All 
he asked of them was to pause a little, 
and not to suffer the current of prejudice 
to carry them away, for he believed an 
end to the question must come ere long by 
the concession of what was now sought. 
He felt certain that three years would not 
go over their heads before a Ten Hours 
Bill would be carried. The Bill now before 
the House proposed to limit the labour of 
young persons between the age of 13 and 
18, and all females, to ten hours a day for 
five days in the week, and eight hours on 
Saturday. That was to make the weck’s 
labour fifty-eight hours, instead of sixty- 
eight hours, as at present. Now, in dis- 
cussing the advantages that would result 
from the proposed change, he would only 
deal with proposed arguments and matters 
of fact, and discard all poetry. He would 
therefore admit at once that he conceived 
the arrangement would also limit the la- 
bour of adul‘s in factories. This being the 
case, he would address himself to one or 
two of the leading arguments employed by 
previous speakers against the Bill. The 
principal argument he had to deal with 
was this, that if the hours of labour were 
reduced to ten hours a day, there would in 
consequence be a reduction of wages in the 
same proportion ; and it had further been 
stated that the factory operatives were not 
prepared for that. He would, for the sake 
of argument, concede the first proposition, 
that there would be a reduction of wages ; 
but he must tell the House that the oper- 
atives had over and over again expressed 
themselves willing to take the measure, 
and abide the issue. He recollected two 
years ago having a two hours conversation 
with delegates from the manufacturing 
districts; and when this subject was named 
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to them, their answer was, ‘‘ We are con- 
tent to encounter the risk, and abide the 
chance of reduction.’”” But he did not 
concede that there would be a necessary 
reduction of wages to the extent named by 
the opponents of the Bill. He would call 
the attention of those who differed with 
him in opinion on this subject to the 
figures, the data, the facts that illustrated 
this point. Had the Acts passed during 
late years for the regulation of the textile 
manufactures of the country reduced the 
rate of wages? Between 1813 and 1833, 
seven distinct statutes had been passed on 
the subject of factories, and for the reduc- 
tion of the hours of labour. He appealed 
to the right hon. Gentleman opposite (Sir 
J. Graham) if this had not been the case. 
The hours of labour had been already re- 
duced from eighty-four to sixty-nine ; and 
was he then to be told that this was a 
question of principle? To talk of it as 
such was palpably absurd. Now, he had 
collected from the blue books details of the 
rates of wages from 1813 to 1833, during 
which period, as he had stated, seven dis- 
tinct Acts had been passed bearing on the 
question of factory labour. What, then, 


was the rate of wages in the different 
years ? In 1833, Mr. Holland Hoole gave 


evidence on the subject of wages ; and his 
authority was the more important, as he 
was well known to be opposed to measures 
of this kind. He stated what were the 
wages in eight years, the last of which was 
1833; and the result was, that the average 
wages of young women employed in the 
cotton manufactories in Manchester was 
8s. 4d. a week ; while in 1833 they were 
8s. 10d. a week; so that, though the hours 
of labour were reduced, the wages of those 
persons had not been reduced, but rather 
had increased. And the advantage would 
appear still greater when they considered 
the prices of provisions in relation to wages 
at the different periods. He begged the 
House to grant him its attention while he 
proceeded to read the scale of prices which 
prevailed in the articles of food, and other 
necessaries, in each of these respective 
years. The House would remember that 
in the intermediate period seven enact- 
ments had been passed, limiting the hours 
of labour in factories. He found, then, 
that the price of oatmeal was, in 1813, 
55s.; in 1833, 25s,; butcher’s meat, in 
1813, 5d.; in 1833, 33d.; soap, in 1813, 
8d.; in 1833, 6d.; candles, in 1813, 114d.; 
in 1833, 53d. per Ib.; coals, in 1813, 85d.; 
in 1833, 33d. Salt, they were aware, 
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was considerably reduced; and there had 
been a reduction generally in calicoes, ar. 
ticles of dress, cheese, and potatoes, 
amounting nearly to 50 per cent, so that 
while the young women in 1833 got the 
same wages that they did in 1813, they 
could supply themselves with articles of 
food and clothing at 50 per cent less. Now 
if the House took the average weekl 
earnings in 1844 and 1845, they would 
find that the same facts were exhibited, 
The hon. Member for Durham (Mr. Bright) 
entered at some length into the question of 
wages as existing in his own and other fac- 
tories in Lancashire and Yorkshire. The 
hon. Member stated the number of his work- 
ers at 518, and their average earnings per 
week, of sixty-nine hours, at 10s. 1d.; 
Mr. Ackroyd employed 575 workers, at 
an average weekly wages of 9s. 3d.; while 
Messrs. Eccles and Co. employed 230 at 
an average of 10s. 7d. He alluded to 
these facts merely to show that wages in 
1844 and 1845 had not been reduced, 
although from the year 1833 they had 
a two other enactments limiting the 
ours of labour in factories. He had, 
therefore, the right to assume that a doubt 
might be cast on the assertion that the re- 
duction of the duration of labour would be 
followed by a reduction of wages. He 
believed it would not, and he conceived 
that he had as good a right to prophesy as 
his opponents. They were told that the 
health of towns was a subject of vital 
importance to all classes of the commu- 
nity. When this subject was being forced 
upon their notice in a manner which could 
not be disregarded, could they, when con- 
sidering this question, forget that the ar- 
tisan was worked for twelve or fourteen 
hours in a heated and unwholesome atmo- 
sphere ; that women (workers also in fae- 
tories) were torn from their domestic rela- 
tions, and interrupted in the midst of those 
maternal duties which nature had pointed 
out as imperative ? Let the House look to 
the facts elicited by Mr. Fletcher, a most 
intelligent surgeon of Bury. He, writing to 
the hon. Member for Oldham, stated, that 
he was startled at the statistical details he 
had collected; but after he had himself 
again tested their accuracy, he was obliged 
to acknowledge that in no single instance 
were they overcharged. He had not taken 
one town or district, but had compared one 
with the other throughout the textile manu- 
facturing counties. He had, for instance, 
taken one district in the town of Bury, and 
compared it with another district, in which 
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a different species of manufacture prevailed. 
First, in the town district of Bury, which 
he had examined, he found that great mor- 
tality prevailed in consequence of defective 
ventilation, and that the average age of 
death of factory operatives did not exceed 
eight years; while in some other kinds 
of factories the period exceeded fourteen 
years. He found that the deaths of in- 
fants under two years of age averaged 61 
per cent, and in other districts 32 per cent. 
The hon. Member (Mr. M. Gibson) seemed 
to doubt this; but the facts were accre- 
dited, and could be substantiated to the 
satisfaction of the hon. Member. Now, in 
the district of Bury North, he found the 
mortality of factory operatives, compared 
with others, as 93 years to 19; and the 
deaths among their infants under two years 
of age, compared with those of other chil- 
dren, as 54 per cent to 33. Did not this 
prove that proper and efficient attendance 
could not be bestowed by the mothers on 
their offspring, and that at a time when all 
a mother’s care was most urgently required? 
They had heard a great deal of the neces- 
sity for the construction of parks, and 
schools, and athenzeums for the working 
classes; but he should like to know what 
period the workman had ‘to give, or what 


physical energy he had left, to enjoy walks 
in the parks, or intelligent recreation in 


atheneums? It might be said that they 
could go there on Sundays; but did the 
House think, after five days’ labour, at 
twelve hours a day, the operatives had 
nothing to do but to ramble in the parks, 
or amuse themselves in the athenzeum ? 
It was truly said that manufactures at the 
present moment were depressed. Now, 
what was the cause of it? Why, it could 
be traced to the working of that magnifi- 
cent demon—if he might be allowed the 
term—the steam-engine. By the aid of 
its powers, the manufacturers of this coun- 
try had overstocked every market in the 
world; and that was the cause of the 
depression in manufactures. The conse- 
quence of all this was, that all the mills 
throughout the kingdom were working 
short time; and as there must necessarily 
be diminished production in future, what 
harm was there in passing this Bill? 
Would they deny that there was over-pro- 
duction, and that over-production was an 
evil? He maintained that it was a decided 
evil. He should like to know if the bank- 
tupteies and failures produced by it were 
not decided evils. But when it was said 
that a reduction of two hours’ labour per 
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day would diminish the power of produc- 
tion, they forgot the increasing powers of 
machinery. If they would look into Mr. 
Horner’s report, they would find that, 
although thirty-three mills had recently 
ceased in one district, the increase of horse- 
ower there had been truly astonishing. 
dis hon. Friend (Sir A. L. Hay) had 
talked something of competition with Ame- 
rica, and said the Americans were under- 
selling us. Why, they had been under- 
selling us for years before we reduced the 
price of labour. He knew also, that the 
wages in the United States considerably 
exceeded ours. Wages in the United 
States were about 15s. a week, while with 
us they were about 10s. In France, wages 
were lower than in this country. Moreover, 
the women spinners in America were very 
differently treated. They generally had a 
vacation of two or three months in a year, 
when they returned to their families, and 
renewed their domestic relations. Was 
that the case with any factory operatives 
in this country? But it was urged that if 
this Bill were passed, the price of manu- 
factures would be increased in the home 
market. Well, perhaps it might, but only 
to the extent of a halfpenny a shirt, or 
a farthing a gown, or some trifle, which 
could not enter into serious argument. 
Then, again, it was urged, that if factory 
labourers objected to their present hours of 
labour, they could combine or turn out. 
This, he thought, was ungenerous; for, in 
his opinion, the operatives of Lancashire 
and Yorkshire were deserving of the high- 
est eulogium, and were entitled to credit 
rather than odium, for not having long ago 
resorted to a turn-out or a combination. 
Now, why should the operatives be com- 
pelled to work more hours a day than the 
mechanic ? There was not a mechanic in 
any inill who worked more than ten hours 
a day—not a smith, joiner, or carpenter, 
upon the average, worked in a mill more 
than ten hours per day; and why should 
the factory operatives be compelled to work 
longer? It was a very common thing to 
talk of educating the people ; but he wanted 
these men, who were standing upon the 
soles of their feet for twelve hours a day, 
in an atmosphere of from seventy to eighty - 
degrees, to have a little repose as well as 
education. A person occupied all the day 
in such a manner, could not be supposed to 
turn to scholastic duties, or afterwards take 
a walk in the park at Manchester, or “hie 
to the meadow to pull gowans”’ at Glasgow. 
It had been said, that the agricultural la- 
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bourer was worked as severely as the 
manufacturer: he was, however, always 
healthy, owing to the continued blessings 
of air and light. He said they were called 
upon, in justice and fairness, to deal kindly 
with men who had not resorted to unlawful 
combinations; and he felt assured that if 
they did not yield to their peaceful agita- 
tion, they would, ere long, greatly rue it. 
But it had been said, that if this measure 
were passed, other concessions would be 
required. He begged, however, for him- 
self, to state that the present was a Ten 
Hours Bill, and as such he supported it; 
but if the operatives should come forward, 
and request a limitation of the hours of 
labour to eight, he should most certainly 
oppose it. He found that there was a 
clause in the present Bill, proposing that 
from the Ist of May, 1847, to the Ist of 
May, 1848, the hours of labour should be 
reduced to eleven, but that, after that 
period, the time should be reduced to ten 
hours. He did not approve of the eleven 
hours measure; he thought that it either 
went too far, or not far enough. In con- 
clusion, he would express a hope that the 
manufacturers would no longer leave them- 
selves open even to the suspicion of grasp- 
ing avariciously that which they could not 
maintain, and which Christianity and mo- 
rality forbade them to maintain, even if 
they had the power of doing so. 

Mr. 8. CRAWFORD had attended a 
meeting held in the town-hall of Rochdale, 
by the working classes of that town, for 
the purpose of expressing their opinions 
upon the subject of the Ten Hours Bill; 
and he asked them what were their wishes 
with respect to this Bill, whether they de- 
sired him to support the measure in that 
House, and whether they were willing to 
receive any reduction of wages which might 
arise from the passing of that measure ? 
The answer which he received to these 
questions was decidedly in the affirmative. 
One part of the hall was appropriated to 
the use of females; and he asked them 
specifically what their wishes were, and 
they responded in the most enthusiastic 
manner, that they wished the Bill to be 
supported. He was bound to say, how- 
ever, that a different opinion prevailed 
amongst the constituency of Rochdale ; but 
these were but a comparatively small num- 
ber of the inhabitants, and he considered 
that he was not so much elected to support 
the views of a limited constituency, as to 
represent the great body of the people. 
Believing, therefore, that the great body 
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of the operatives were in favour of this 
Bill, he should support it. The operatives 
could not help themselves. While the 
mills were open, they must work; and 
he, therefore, thought Parliament should 
impose some limitation. 

Mr. DENNISTOUN concurred with 
one observation made by his hon. Friend 
below him (Mr. Bernal), that the question 
was one of the deepest importance, and 
ought to be met in a spirit of fair and ra- 
tional argument. Though his hon. Friend, 
towards the close of his speech, soared into 
the regions of poetry, he wished to limit 
himself altogether to matter of fact; it was 
on the ground of fact his hon. Friend had 
challenged him to meet him. But, before 
he did so, he could not help adverting to 
the conduct of the noble Lord at the head 
of Her Majesty’s Government with regard 
to this question. He was somewhat sur- 
prised the noble Lord should have found 
fault with the hon. Member for Durham 
(Mr. Bright), because at ten minutes to 
six, on the previous Wednesday, the hon. 
Member had made what the noble Lord 
called an attack on him. But short as 
was the time that remained, it did not pre- 
vent the noble Lord from making a counter 
attack on the hon. Member for Durham, 
and from declaring, as First Minister of 
this great commercial country, that he 
was, then and there, perfectly prepared, in 
the short space of exactly three minutes, 
to state the whole of the grounds on which 
he was ready to support a measure, which, 
in the opinion of those most competent to 
judge, was fraught with the most disas- 
trous consequences to the manufacturing 
interests of the empire. He was surprised 
the noble Lord (Lord J. Russell) had not 
seen there was a principle involved in the 
measure. There would, said his hon. 
Friend (Mr. Bernal), be no principle in- 
volved in a proposition to adopt an eight 
hours Bill; it would only be a question of 
degree; so also, if it had been proposed to 
limit the hours to two hours instead of to 
ten, still, according to this reasoning, it 
would only be a question of degree Then, 
in fact, there was no principle to be con- 
sidered in repealing the corn laws; if they 
once reduced the duty, it was then, accord- 
ing to this reasoning, merely a question of 
degree whether or not they should decide 
upon a total repeal. His hon. Friend had, 
however, stated an argument, which, at 
the first blush, seemed plausible, and which 
if not met, would place the opponents of 
the measure in a somewhat difficult po- 
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sition. It was true they had already re- 
duced the hours of labour; but, because no 
material injury had resulted from the com- 
elled reduction in the time of labour from 
fourteen to twelve hours, he did not admit 
that no evil would be the consequence of 
a further reduction of from twelve to ten 
hours. But, then, though they made this 
law, they effected in reality no limitation. 
There was no necessity for such a law; the 
trade generally throughout the country did 
not work more than at present—that is, 
they did not, on the average, work more 
than twelve hours a day; and, if he was 
correct in that statement, and he chal- 
lenged contradiction, the whole argument 
of his hon. Friend fell to the ground. Al- 
though they had apparently limited the 
hours of labour for women and children, 
this now proposed was the first direct step, 
by legislative interference, towards limiting 
the power and capacity of the steam-engine 
—that which his hon. Friend called the 
demon of steam. This, in a country de- 
pendent for its wealth and welfare on its 
commerce and manufactures, appeared to 
him the most ruinous and absurd proposal 
that ever entered the brain of man. His 


hon. Friend had gone at great length 


into the question of foreign competition; 
and this, indeed, was the most important 
element in the consideration of the subject. 
His hon. Friend challenged him to test his 
logic by figures; and he would now, with 
the concurrence of the House, endeavour 
to demonstrate to his hon. Friend how ac- 
counts stood with their chief competitors— 
the Americans. He would take a case for 
comparison—that of a mill in Glasgow. The 
nill he instanced was of the average extent 
of 25,000 spindles; the cost of the raw mate- 
rial used in that mill amounted annually to 
8,7701.; the wages to 7,198U.; the charges 
for annual interest on the capital for tear 
and wear and waste, 5,5711.; making a 
total of 21,5397. The cost of raw material 
thus amounted to no less than 40 per cent 
of the whole. Then take the case of the 
Americans. It was capable of proof, that 
in the single items of freight and insur- 
ance alone, the Americans at this moment 
had, and they always would have, an ad- 
vantage over us equal to as much as 10 
per cent. The per centage on that single 
item in the trade of this mill, would amount 
to 8701. per annum; or, on the whole con- 
sumption, to about 1,500,000/. It was evi- 
dent, beyond that, that the prices of the raw 
material in this country must always ave- 
tage considerably more than in the United 
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States; it would not be an unreasonable es- 
timate to calculate this as a gain to the 
Americans of another 10 per cent; thus 
the Americans had altogether an advantage 
of 20 per cent—the English manufacturer 
paying 3,000,000/. more than the Ameri- 
can for his raw material; and this was 
a natural advantage, which, strive as they 
might, they could -not get rid of. The 
manufacturers in this country were con- 
tinually exposed to competition with the 
Americans in every neutral market; and 
it was of the utmost importance they 
should not lose sight of that branch of 
their trade—the export trade. They now 
maintained their position with the greatest 
difficulty; and the slightest increase in the 
cost of production would be ruin. He 
would mention a remarkable fact connected 
with their export trade. In the year 1843, 
the last year for which they had a return, 
there was used up in this country, and 
spun into cotton yarn, 400,000,000 Ibs. of 
cotton. Of these 342,000,000Ibs. were ex- 
ported, leaving only about 58,000,000 lbs. 
to be consumed in this country. Now this, 
according to his calculation, amounted to 
one-seventh; and the result of this measure, 
if the estimate of its advocates was right, 
that it would decrease the productive power 
of the country one-seventh, would be to 
destroy the manufacture of the whole 
quantity of cotton goods consumed in this 
country: this was an astounding fact, and 
he called upon the noble Lord to declare if 
he was willing thus to destroy, at one 
blow, an amount of goods equal to the 
whole quantity consumed in this country. 
His hon. Friend had proceeded to argue 
as to the effects of such a Bill upon 
wages, and had entreated them not to 
be poetical or imaginative, but to come 
to facts and figures. He would take the 
actual figures of a mill in full operation, 
and would, in this way, point out the in- 
evitable result of a further legislative inter- 
ference on profits and wages. He would 
return to the same mill in Glasgow which 


'he had before mentioned; and he trusted 


that every hon. Gentleman having an in- 
terest in the question, would follow and en- 
deavour to refute him. The total produc- 
tion of yarn in the mill he alluded to, 
amounted to 312,000 Ibs.; and, deducting 
one-seventh, caused by a Ten Hours Bill, 
this would be 44,700 lbs. This, in money 
value, at 1s. per lb., was 2,2287. Then, 
taking into account the raw material used, 
amounting, as he had before shown, to 40 
per cent, or 8401., and deducting this 
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from the 2,228/., they obtained as the loss 
per annum, in this single mill, the sum of 
1,388. Where was this loss to fall? It 
could be only in one of three ways. This 
loss would fall altogether upon the ope- 
ratives, or upon the master, or would 
be divided between them. If divided 
equally, the loss in wages would be 6741.; 
or, upon the whole cotton trade, there 
would be a loss in wages, per annum, of 
877,0001. Those of the operatives who 
were paid by the piece would even be worse 
off; for it was calculated that the reduc- 
tion in the amount of their wages in that 
single mill, at the rate of 1,3281. a 
year, would, on the whole trade, equal 
1,300,0007. Therefore the proposal to re- 
duce their productive labour by one-seventh, 
was very little less than ruinous to the 
workmen themselves. Hon. Members ar- 
gued in favour of the limitation of produc- 
tion in manufactures: were they prepared 
to apply the same principle to the produc- 
tion of food? What would be said of the 
man who should propose, or the Legisla- 
ture that should pass, a measure, the effect 
of which would be to diminish by one- 
. sixth the amount of food grown in this 
country? It was, of course, impossible 
to set an accurate money value upon the 
quantity of food raised in these countries; 
but assuming it at 200 millions sterling, 
and supposing that quantity reduced by 
one-seventh, the seventh would be above 
28 millions in value. What would be the re- 
sult? Why, the loss in Ireland of the potato 
crop, estimated at less than half that sum, 
and operating only over one year, had baf- 
fled all their statesmen, and set at defiance 
all the golden rules of their political eco- 
nomy; and yet here they were called upon 
to apply this very same principle if not 
to the food, at least to the raiment, of the 
people. The article cotton was next in im- 
portance to the article corn; and, suppos- 
ing the crop- of cotton were by some con- 
vulsion of nature totally distroyed, what 
inconvenience would arise! and, wanting 
the means of purchasing food, how great 
would be the misery of this country! Gold 
and silver might be swept away from a na- 
tion, and no extensive suffering be pro- 
duced by the loss of it, for they were but 
articles of exchange, which would be re- 
placed by others; but food and clothing 
constituted the wealth of the world; and 
not only was it no injury to a people to 
produce them in abundance, but it was a 
positive benefit. He could not conceive 
such a thing as over-production of food or 
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raiment; the producer might suffer, but the 
purchasers were always benefited. He 
could not imagine any more direct contra- 
diction of the precepts of political economy 
than to assert there could be an over-quan- 


tity of food or raiment. They might sue- 
ceed in the coming division; but (said the 
hon. Gentleman, in conclusion) ‘‘ that will 
not settle the question; it will not only not 
settle the question, but it will unsettle 
every interest in the kingdom. Once ad- 
mit the principle of interference on this 
gigantic scale, and no trade, no profession, 
no individual, is safe. You will have esta- 
blished a principle the application of which 
I defy you to limit to factories. You will, 
in spite of yourselves, be compelled to go 
on, till the evil will become so intolerable, 
that I venture to predict that not many 
years will elapse till those very persons, 
on whose behalf you think you are now le- 
gislating, will demand of you, in a voice 
not to be misunderstood, to retrace your 
steps; and will call upon you to save them, 
amidst the wreck, and anarchy, and confu- 
sion, which you yourselves, by your un- 
wise and unjust legislation now, will have 
brought upon the country.” 

Mr. FERRAND: When his hon. 
Friend the Member for Oldham presented, 
that afternoon, a great number of petitions, 
signed by many thousands of the opera- 
tives of the north of England, in favour of 
the Bill, the hon. Member for Dundee rose 
immediately after, and informed the House 
that he had a petition to present from a 
body of persons (a very different class of 
persons) who were the members of the 
Chamber of Commerce at Dundee. He was 
prepared to admit that this was indeed a 
very different class of persons. On the 
one hand, there were thousands of opera- 
tives praying for the protection of that 
House—men steeped in misery and dis- 
tress; whilst, on the other hand, the Cham- 
ber of Commerce at Dundee requested that 
that House would not listen to the prayer 
of millions of the people of this country. 
He rose to support the prayer of the toiling 
millions of England and Scotland; in doing 
so he made no apology to the House; he 
begged only for a patient hearing; he felt 
that no hon. Member was more competent 
than himself to describe the situation and 
the feelings of the operatives under this 
fatal system. It was now seventeen years 
since he first became an advocate of the 
Ten Hours Bill; and at the many meetings 
he had attended, he never yet saw one 
manufacturer who dared raise his voice 
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against his workpeople when assembled to 
agitate and obtain the enactment of this 
measure. He never yet knew one manu- 
facturer who dared meet those in his em- 
ployment, and fairly argue the question at 
issue. If there was an instance of such an 
oceurrence, he should be glad to hear on 
which side the victory finally rested. He 
saw the hon. Member for Sheffield (Mr. 
Ward) smiling at what he said. It was 
not many weeks since that hon. Gentle- 
man himself visited his constituents, and 
was obliged to admit that the operatives of 
this country were unanimously in favour of 
the Bill. The working people of Sheffield 
gave the hon. Gentleman to understand 
that they entirely differed from him in the 
view he took of the question. The right 
hon. Baronet the Member for Tamworth 
had informed the House that it was on ac- 
count of his anxiety for the interest of the 
factory operatives, that he opposed the Ten 
Hours Bill. Now, with the permission of 
the House, he (Mr. Ferrand) should like to 
read a detailed account of the state of that 
class of our fellow-subjects in the absence 
of such a measure. He would not offer his 
own opinion; he would give them the au- 
thority of the Lancashire cotton-spinners. 
Out of the mouths of these manufacturers 
themselves, opposing the Bill, he would 
judge them in the British House of Com- 
mons. If the statement he was about to 
read was true, he would be justified in ask- 
ing, had any hon. Member the audacity to 
stand up in that House, and to declare he 
was prepared to perpetuate, in a Christian 
and civilized land, so fearful a state of suf- 
fering and degradation as that which would 
be shown to be the condition of the unfor- 
tunate factory operatives? These great 
Lancashire cotton-spinners said— 


“We think it is high time that the attention of 
the public should be directed to this momentous 
question (the factory question) ; that they should 
be informed, not merely of the advantages at- 
tendant on manufactures, which we fully allow, 
but also of the evils which accompany those ad- 
vantages, but which are not inseparable from 
them; in order that they may be able to investi- 
gate the cause, and suggest the remedy. As indi- 
viduals, we are friendly to manufactures, and ex- 
tensively engaged in them. We shall not, there- 
fore, be suspected of a wilful exaggeration of the 
evils we lament. We shall assume nothing, infer 
nothing, exaggerate nothing, extenuate nothing ; 
but simply state the nature and amount of the 
evil, lament its existence, and suggest its cure. 
Domestic manufactures are almost extinct. The 
population, which was formerly scattered through- 
out the country, is now congregated into large 
towns, and is impressed with a distinct character. 
We will bodily appeal for the confirmation of our 
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views on the present unwholesomeness of large 
manufactories to any one who has been long and 
intimately acquainted with the interior of these 
establishments ; who has seen children enter them 
at ten or twelve years of age, with the beaming 
eye, and the rosy cheek, and the elastic step of 
youth, and who has seen them gradually lose the 
gaiety and lightheartedness of early existence, and 
the colour and complexion of health, and the vi- 
vacity of intellect, and the insensibility to care, 
which are the natural characteristics of that tender 
age, under the withering influence of laborious 
confinement, ill-oxygenated air, and a meagre 
and unwholesome diet. We have witnessed all 
this repeatedly, and we have found it impossible 
to resist the obvious conclusion —a conclusion 
which we think cannot be gainsaid by any man of 
experience and observation.” 


Now, who was the man of experience and 
observation who made use of these words ? 
Why, it was no other than Mr. W. R. 
Gregg himself, one of the most extensive 
eotton-spinners in Lancashire, and who at 
that time was in favour of a reduction in 
the hours of labour. That was before his 
mind was poisoned by their principles of 
political economy, invented to rob the 
operatives of protection. Mr. Gregg, said 
further— 


“From the long hours of labour, and the warm 
and often close atmosphere in which they are con- 
fined, a very large proportion of our manufac- 
turing labourers feel the necessity of some arti- 
ficial stimulus; we regret to say, that many of 
them, especially those who receive the highest 
wages, are in the habit of spending a portion of 
their leisure, after working hours, more particu- 
larly on Saturday evenings, and during the Sun- 
day, in besotting themselves with ale and beer ; 
and, still oftener, with the more efficient stimulus 
of gin. It is customary for them in many of the 
towns to stop at the ginshops and take a dram as 
they go to their work in the morning, and another 
as they return at night; and where, as is fre- 
quently the case, the houses of the workpeople lie 
in a eluster round the factory, it is not uncom- 
mon for a wholesale vendor of spirits to leave two 
gallons (the smallest quantity which can be sold 
without a license) at one of the houses, which is 
distributed in small quantities to the others, and 
payment is made to the merchant through the 
original receiver. The quantity of gin drunk in 
this way is enormous; and it is painful to know 
that children, and even girls, are initiated into 
this fatal practice at a very tender age. This is 
a picture which it is impossible to contemplate 
without sentiments of sorrow and regret that such 
a state of things should exist within reach of a 
remedy, and yet that remedy not to be applied ; 
for, as we shall endeavour to show in the subse- 
quent pages, all these evils may be greatly miti- 
gated, if not altogether removed. But this is not 
all. Ardent spirits are not the only stimulus 
which this class of people indulge in. Many ot 
them take large quantities of opium in one form 
or another; sometimes in pills, sometimes in 
laudanum, sometimes in what they call an anodyne 
draught, which is a narcotic of the same kind. 
They find this a cheaper stimulus than gin, and 
many of them prefer it. It has been in vogue 
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among them for many years, when wages were 
low, and the use of it is now continued, when 
there is no longer this excuse.” 


Mr. Gregg proceeded to detail another 
cause of the unhealthiness of manufactur- 
ing towns :— 

“As a second cause of the unhealthiness of 
manufacturing towns, we place the severe and un- 
remitting labour. Cotton factories which are the 
best in this particular, begin to work at half-past 
5 or 6 in the morning, and cease at half-past 7 
or 8 at night. An interval of half an hour, or 
40 minutes, is allowed for breakfast, an hour for 
dinner, and generally halfan hour for tea, leaving 
about 12 hours a day clear labour.” 


He (Mr. Ferrand) begged to call the at- 
tention of the hon. Member for Manchester 
to the fact, that there were 12 hours 
a day clear labour; this was the system 
which they wished to put a stop to. 


“The work of spinners and stretchers is among 
the most laborious that exist, and is exceeded, 
perhaps, by that of mowing alone; and few 
mowers, we believe, think of continuing their la- 
bour for 12 hours without intermission. Add to 
this, that these men never rest for an instant 
during the hours of working, except while their 
mules are doffing, in which process they also assist; 
and it must be obvious to every one that it is next 
to impossible for any human being, however hardy 
and robust, to sustain this exertion for any length 
of time without permanently injuring his consti- 
tution.” 

Then what did Mr. Gregg say with regard 
to other labourers of this country ?— 

“ A collier never works above eight hours, and 
a farm labourer seldom above ten hours a day; 
and it is therefore wholly out of all just proportion 
that a spinner should labour for twelve hours re- 
gularly, and frequently for more. We know that 
incessant walking for twenty-four hours was con- 
sidered one of the most intolerable tortures to 
which witches, in former times were subjected, 
for the purpose of compelling them to own their 
guilt, and that few of them could hold out for 
twelve ; the fatigue of standing for twelve hours, 
without being permitted to lean or sit down, must 
be scarcely less extreme. Accordingly some sink 
under it, and many more have their constitutions 
permanently weakened and undermined.” 


Yet they had Members of that House rising 
to argue about a quarter of a pound of 
cotton as if equal in importance with the 
lives of millions, and calling upon the 
British House of Commons to refuse this 
Bill, in order that their inordinate wealth 
might become still greater. He believed 
there was not a cotton-spinner of Lanca- 
shire who dared attend a public meeting in 
any one of the principal towns, and there, 
in the presence of the operatives, make 
use of that language which was so un- 
blushingly uttered in that House. If there 
was any such man—if there was any Mem- 
ber of that House connected with the cot- 
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ton trade, prepared to resist and dispute 
the demand of the people of the north of 
England, he challenged him to go to the 
north, and he (Mr. Ferrand) would meet 
him and plainly and openly discuss the 
merits of the question. He pledged his 
word—whatever were the attempts lately 
and secretly made, as he would shortly 
show to the House, to get up statements 
to be used in this debate by intimidating 
the operatives—that the people would 
unanimously declare their resolution to 
work for the future no longer than ten 
hours a day; and, if they were not legis- 
lated for, to take means to benefit them- 
selves. He would not read all that Mr. 
Gregg said, but let the House hear the 
following :— 

“ In a word, the hands employed in these large 
manufactories breathe foul air for twelve hours 
out of the twenty-four; and we know that few 
things have so specific and iujurious an action on 
the digestive organs as the inhalation of impure 
air ; and this fact alone would be almost sufficient 
to account for the prevalence of stomachic com- 
plaints in districts where manufactories abound. 
The small particles of cotton and dust with which 
the air in most rooms of factories is impregnated, 
not unfrequently lay the foundation of distressing 
and fatal diseases. 

‘« The fourth cause of the ill-health which pre- 
vails among the manufacturing population may be 
traced to the injurious influence which the weak- 
ened and vitiated constitution of the women has 
upon their children. They are often employed in 
factories some years after their marriage, and 
during their pregnacy, and up to the very period 
of their confinement, which all who have attended 
to the physiology of this subject know must 
send their offspring into the world with a de- 
bilitated and unhealthy frame, which the circum- 
stances of their infancy are ill calculated to re- 
novate; and hence, when these children begin 
to work themselves, they are prepared at once to 
succumb to the evil influences by which they are 
surrounded.” 


Now, could the House wonder at the state- 
ment which had been made by Mr. Fletcher 
of Bury, after those which he had just read? 
These were not off-hand exaggerated state- 
ments ; they were not vulgar denounce- 
ments ; but the deliberate opinions of Mr. 
Gregg, written by him in a pamphlet, and 
published to the world with all the weight 
of his authority. Was there a Member 
of that House could gainsay one of them? 
If not, then he unhesitatingly declared that 
the factory system of this country was car- 
ried on at an annual sacrifice of thousands 
of the people of England. The master 
manufacturers had said, in a statement 
which they had circulated among the Mem- 
bers of that House, that if Parliament 
adopted the Ten Hours Bill, they would 
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hold the Ministers responsible for the con- 
sequence ; and he believed they had even 
gone so far as to threaten to close their 
mills, and thus to create outbreaks similar 
to those that took place in 1842. Was 
this the way for men to act who had 
amassed enormous wealth at the expense 
of the bones, the sinews, and the marrow 
of the factory operatives? Was this the 
example they were prepared to set, after 
the bargain, so disgraceful to them, with 
regard to the repeal of the corn laws, which 
they had made with the factory operatives, 
when they promised the latter that in return 
for their assistance on that question, they 
would give their support to a Ten Hours 
Bill? He called upon them to redeem their 
pledge; and if they did not, then they ought 
to be branded with infamy and disgrace. 
He denied that Ministers ought to be re- 
sponsible for any consequences from this 
state of things. It was the master manu- 
facturers themselves who were responsible, 
and who had declared, through their re- 
presentatives in that House, that if left 
alone, without any legislative interference, 
they and their workmen would mutually 
come to an agreement with each other as 
to a reduction of the hours of labour. He 
asked, had they done so, or attempted to 
do so? No; they had broken their 
pledges and promises, and it was therefore 
the duty of Parliament to interfere, see- 
ing it was ever their duty to protect 
the weak against the oppression of the 
strong. They were told that they had no 
right to interfere between man and master; 
but he denied that they were interfering 
with men; they asked a Ten Hours Bill 
for women and children, who were com- 
pelled either to work in factories or starve; 
for let the House recollect that it was ma- 
chinery which destroyed the labours of the 
weaver and the comber at their own homes; 
and he had been told by a respectable ma- 
nufacturer in the north of England, a sup- 
porter of the Ten Hours Bill, that he firmly 
believed that in ten years the comb machi- 
nery would destroy the labour of 70,000 
operatives. It was for women and children 
that they interfered; but a Ten Hours Bill 
would be for the benefit of all, and secure 
more regularity and uniformity in labour. 
Why, at the present time, many mills were 
not working more than six hours a day; 
at other times they would be working 
twelve hours: so that the operatives were 
either wholly overworked, or on short time 
and starving; and he believed there was 
& probability that, ere long, the works 
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would be shut up altogether. He had no 
hesitation in saying, that in some of those 
factories greater labour was required than 
any horse in this country could perform; 
and that, as a consequence, factory workers 
died by thousands. In fact, it had been 
ascertained that men could not endure fac- 
tory labour beyond the age of 45 years. 
The hon. Member for Montrose said, 
‘* Leave the women and children to them- 
selves, and they will settle their disputes 
with the masters by themselves;’’ but, did 
any man suppose that when a woman went 
to a mill to gain only 6s. or 7s. a week, in 
order that she might be able to furnish her 
hungry children with food, she would not 
work off her fingers’ ends rather than see 
them without the sustenance they re- 
quired? Many of these poor women had 
said to him—*‘ You little know what our 
sufferings are: you little know what it is 
to come home at night, and hear our chil- 
dren crying for food. If you were in our 
situation, you would not hesitate to work 
ten hours a day to get food for them; and 
so will we, as long as God gives us life 
and strength to do so.”’ The hon. Mem- 
ber for Durham, on Wednesday last, 
made some extraordinary statements in 
his speech, and in so firm and determined 
a manner, that he had no doubt many 
Members of the House believed them to 
be true. The hon. Member, in one part 
of his speech, said—‘‘ Such speeches as 
used to be made by Lord Ashley had not 
been repeated that day, except by the 
noble Lord the Member for Newark, in 
the letter which he had read; but Lord 
Ashley used to make speeches in that 
House which were now given up; and he 
believed that the friends of the measure it- 
self did not credit the facts that had been 
stated.”” Now, he was prepared to chal- 
lenge the hon. Member to name one state- 
ment that Lord Ashley had ever made in 
that House, connected with the Ten Hours 
Bill, that was not strictly true. It was 
not manly in that hon. Member to come to 
that House and attack Lord Ashley be- 
hind his back. ‘‘ He cannot be here,”’ 
said the hon. Member for Bath. [Mr. 
Roesuck: I did not say so.] He hoped 
the next time the hon. Member for Bath 
interrupted him, he would speak so loud as 
to be heard. He certainly understood him 
to have made the remark he had quoted. 
He would repeat, that the hon. Member 
for Durham ought not to have attacked 
Lord Ashley, when he had no opportunity 
of meeting him in that House, and defend- 
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ing himself. He should be guilty of in- 
gratitude to that noble Lord if he sat in 
that House, and allowed his character to 
be so unjustly attacked, when he remem- 
bered the sacrifices he had made in fight- 
ing this question. He had sacrificed his 
seat for the principles which he held on 
this question. Previously to the Ministry 
having publicly stated their determination 
to change the corn laws, the noble Lord 
published a letter in the newspapers, and 
intimated to his constituents that he was 
prepared to vote for that measure; but he 
believed he was justified in saying—though 
he did not speak on the authority of the 
noble Lord himself—that a communication 
was made to him by some of the leading 
cotton-spinners of Lancashire, that, if he 
would support them in obtaining the repeal 
of the corn laws, they would support him 
in a Ten Hours Bill. He would prove that 
to the House before he sat down; but, in 
the meantime, he wished to say that the 
noble Lord sacrificed his seat for that mea- 
sure, which, during the best part of his 
life, he had advocated. The noble Lord 
had recently been in Lancashire, attending 
vast meetings of the operatives on this 
question, and no one had opposed him. He 
was at Rochdale, and he believed the hon. 
Member for Durham was invited to meet 
him. [Mr. Bricur was not invited.] He 
understood that the hon. Gentleman had 
been invited; but would he deny that he 
was in the town when the noble Lord held 
a meeting there? The brother of the hon. 
Member (Mr. Bright) went to that meet- 
ing; he had the “ pluck’’ to go and advo- 
cate the views he held on this question ; 
but the hon. Member did not go to meet 
the noble Lord face to face, and there to 
make such charges against him as he had 
made in that House. His brother, how- 
ever, did appear among his own factory 
people to oppose the measure of Lord 
Ashley, though not a single man could be 
found in the meeting to stand up and as- 
sist him. He again asked what statements 
did Lord Ashley ever make in that House, 
that the hon. Member for Durham was pre- 
pared to dispute ? Two years ago the state- 
ment made by Lord Ashley as to the dis- 
tance children walked in factories was at- 
tempted to be disputed by the hon. Mem- 
ber; and what was the conduct of the 
noble Lord on that occasion ? It was manly 
and straightforward. He said children 
walked from twenty to twenty-seven miles 
a day. Lord Ashley gave a challenge to 
Mr. Ashworth, Mr. Gregg, or any other 
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millowner, to meet Mr. Kenworthy and 
Mr. J. Fielden, assisted by two operatives, 
who were to be accompanied by an actuary, 
to test the validity of Lord Ashley’s caleu- 
lations. This challenge was delivered to 
Mr. Ashworth; but, after communicating 
with the other millowners, he declined it, 
He asked, was the hon. Member for 
Durham prepared to meet Lord Ashley at 
the present time; and if the hon. Member 
was justified in making upon him the at- 
tacks which he had made in that House? 
But the hon. Member made another extra- 
traordinary statement’ on Wednesday, as 
to a petition against the corn laws from 
Manchester, which he said was signed by 
75,000 of the people of Manchester, and 
which he contrasted with one signed by 
22,000 in favour of a Ten Hours Bill. 
Now, the whole population of the borough 
of Manchester was 242,614, which would 
not give more than 120,000 males; of 
this number there was not more than one 
in three males of sufficient age to sign 
a petition; which would allow 40,000. It 
was, therefore, for the hon. Gentleman 
to inform the House how the remaining 
35,000 signatures were obtained, even sup- 
posing the whole male population of Man- 
chester capable of signing had signed it. 
22,000 signed in favour of ten hours—a 
fair test of the opinion of the inhabitants 
of Manchester. He should be glad to hear 
the hon. Member for Durham explain how 
it was that the League got up this peti- 
tion; and how many of these signatures 
varied in price from 8s. to 14s. The hon. 
Gentleman also denied in that House that 
the operatives were ever asked the ques- 
tion whether they were prepared to accept 
the Ten Hours Bill regardless of its effects 
upon wages. Now, this question was put 
to crowded mectings in twenty towns — 
Manchester, Bolton, Bury, Blackburn, Old- 
ham, Ashton, Preston, Rochdale, Leeds, 
Bradford, Halifax, Huddersfield, Keighley, 
Holmfirth, Barnsley, Dewsbury, Wakefield, 
Glasgow, Paisley, and Dundee. It was not 
put at Edinburgh, because there were no 
factory operatives there; and as to Glas- 
gow, he was quite certain. At each of the 
meetings in England the following resolu- 
tion was unanimously adopted :— 

“ That the factory workers composing this meet- 
ing are quite prepared to accept the Ten Hours 
Bill, regardless of its effects upon wages, leaving 
the prices of labour to be regulated by circum- 
stances.” 


Now, at the time the hon. Member for 
Durham was making the above statement 
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Manchester Examiner— [Mr. Bricur: I 
have nothing to do with the Manchester 
Examiner.| He was glad to be put right; 
but it was stated all through the country 
that the hon. Gentleman was a proprietor 
of that paper. Had the hon. Gentleman 
no interest in that newspaper? ([Mr. 
Bricut: None whatever.] Did he under- 
stand the hon. Member to say that he was 
not a shareholder, and had nothing what- 
ever to do with the Manchester Examiner ? 
[“Oh, oh!” and“ Order!”’] [Mr. Brient: 
Ihave no connexion with it whatever. ] He 
considered himself quite in order in putting 
that question to the hon. Member; and he 
would put it to the Speaker whether he 
was in order or not ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: No, you are not. 

Mr. FERRAND: Well, to leave that 
point, he found in the Manchester Exami- 
ner a report of the meeting at Rochdale, 
in which the very question about wages, 
which the hon. Member for Durham de- 
nied was ever put to the operatives, was 
stated to have been put and carried in the 
affirmative by the meeting. On the very 
night, too, that the hon. Member made 
that statement to the House, a communi- 
cation was sent off to Bradford, in York- 
shire, and by twelve o’clock next day the 
town was placarded for a meeting in the 
evening to test the statement of the hon. 
Member. On this subject, he would read 
the following communication from Brad- 
ford :— 

“ As to the question of a reduction of wages to 
the operatives, if 2 Ten Hours Bill be made the 
law of the land, it ought to be blown to the winds. 
We had a meeting here last night in Christ Church 
school-room, the Rey. William Morgan, minister 
of Christ Church in the chair, for the purpose of 
testing the factory operatives whether they would 
be willing to submit to such a reduction, if it was 
to take place, consequent on the passing of a Ten 
Hours Bill; and, although the bills calling the meet- 
ing were only posted on the walls of the town at noon, 
the room was filled from one end to the other ; 
and when that particular question was put rela- 
tive to the reduction of wages, in consequence of 
having a Ten Hours Bill, every hand was held up 
for it, and carried it, with shouting and clapping 
of hands and other marks of approbation.” 

That was the feeling of the operatives of 
Bradford ; and he also held in his hand a 
letter from Keighley, in which it was 
stated that all the clergy, all the shop- 
keepers, and forty-nine out of fifty of the 
adults, had signed a petition in favour of 
the Ten Hours Bill. But he would now 
come to another extraordinary statement 
made by the hon. Member for Durham. 
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He said the mechanics of the north of 
England were delighted to work fourteen 
or sixteen hours, and he did not know how 
much longer, if they were only paid for it. 
Now, he had received a communication 
from the mechanics of Manchester, in 
which they said— 

“We, the undersigned, having been appointed 
by the mechanics of Manchester, in meeting as- 
sembled, to contradict certain statements made by 
Mr. John Bright, we will not say where, on Wed- 
nesday the 10th instant, during the debate on the 
Ten Hours Factory Bill, beg leave to request your 
acceptance of the enclosed pamphlet and circu- 
lars, a perusal of which, we think, will convince 
you that the statements made by that gentleman 
relative to the desire of the mechanics as a body 
to work long hours, is calculated to mislead the 
public, and misrepresent them. The publishing of 
the prize essay was decided upon at a delegate 
meeting representing the mechanics of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland, in May, 1845; and the address to 
the employers in the month of July, 1846.” 


Why, the mechanics of Great Britain had 
had a meeting to decide what steps they 
could best take to reduce the hours of la- 
bour, and they offered a prize to any per- 
son who should produce the best essay on 
the subject. He would ask the hon. Mem- 
ber for Sheffield to say if he was prepared 
to defend the promise made by the manu- 
facturers to the operatives, that they would 
assist them in getting a Ten “Hours Bill, 
if they would lend their efforts towards 
obtaining a repeal of the corn laws? In 
the years 1843 and 1844, when the agita- 
tion for the repeal of the corn laws was so 
popular among the millowners, and not 
among the operatives, an effort was made 
by the former to obtain the assistance of 
the latter; and John Brooks, of Manches- 
ter, accompanied by several other Leaguers, 
attended several meetings of the operative 
cotton spinners, and held out the Ten 
Hours Bill as an inducement to them to 
join the agitation. The result was, that 
several of the most active did join, and, at 
the expense of their own body, went over 
the district to induce the factory workers 
to join in the agitation. Mr. Henry Ash- 
worth, who was the instrument of the mas- 
ters in opposing the Ten Hours Bill, at a 
public meeting held in the Temperance 
Hall, Bolton, said— 


“That the existence of the corn laws was the 
cause of the long hours system ; and that unless 
the system was altered, the manufacturing popu- 
lation would become a race of pigmies.” 


Was not that holding out encouragement 
to the operatives? On the 24th of May, 
1844, this gentleman wrote to the Ten 
Hours Bill delegates in London. He was 
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then chairman of the masters’ deputa- 
tion in London, opposing the Bill, and 
said— 

“ Perhaps your chairman will allow me to ap- 
peal to himself in reference to my own publicly- 
expressed opinions in reference to the hours of 
labour—views in which I believe a great many 
manufacturers concur—namely, that every day 
something like two hours labour is required, if 
not directly imposed, by the corn laws and other 
restrictions upon trade, and that these restrictions 
must be removed before any permanent reduction 
of the hours of labour can be effected. Possibly 
some of you may deem us mistaken; but those who 
have observed my solicitude for the freedom of in- 
dustry will do me the justice to admit that I have 
not been unmindful of a reduction of the hours of 
labour as one of the objects sought to be accom- 
plished.” 

Now they had got the repeal of the corn 
laws, and he asked, were they prepared to 
fulfil their part of the compact ? Or was it 
to be tolerated, after all this, that the ma- 
nufacturers should come to London, and 
publish statements for the purpose of fright- 
ening the Members of that House from 
performing their duty, by the allegation 
that unless they had twelve hours labour, 
they would be ruined by foreign competi- 
tion ? He would not, however, argue this 
case on such grounds as these. He claim- 


ed the support of these men as an act of 


duty and of justice on their part; and he 
repeated, that if they were trying to intimi- 
date the House by such statements as those 
they had published, for the purpose of en- 
abling them to rob the poor men of those 
rights which they had promised to them, 
then were they guilty of dishonourable con- 
duct. The working men had performed 
their part of the compact; they had set 
their masters an example which, if they 
wished to be respected, they would now 
follow. He had stated that the master 
manufacturers pledged themselves to Lord 
Ashley—and he was ready to prove his 
statement, that they pledged themselves 
through Mr. Gregg—to the effect, that 
after the repeal of the corn laws they 
would not oppose a Ten Hours Bill; that 
they would not oppose a reduction of the 
hours of labour. Lord Ashley, on the i5th 
of April, 1846, addressed the following 
letter to the secretary of the Lancashire 
Central Committee; it was only a short 
one, and it was an act of justice to Lord 
Ashley, as well as to the Ten Hours ope- 
rative labourers, that the letter should 
be read :— 

«« Sir—Messrs. Horrocks and Miller have, I 
perceive from a Preston paper, put out a contra- 
diction to the happy results of abridged labour. I 
have just read a similar statement in the Man- 
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chester Guardian of April 11, in a letter from Mr. 
R. H. Greg. 

“This last-mentioned document has caused me 

some surprise. Mr. Greg did me the honour to 
call on me at the Albion Hotel, in Manchester, 
within a few hours of my arrival on the 2nd of 
March ; he expressed a strong desire for the set- 
tlement of the short-time question, and said that 
the manufacturers, by the repeal of the duty on raw 
cotton, and by the abolition of the corn laws, 
would be placed in so advantageous a position that 
the working people ought to have their share of 
the common benefits ; he should, therefore, be 
quite ready for an eleven hours Bill; and he 
added that though he lately entertained a differ- 
ent opinion, he was now convinced of the neces- 
sity of imposing sucha restriction by iaw ; the re- 
sult could not be attained by common agreement. 
He asked me how far such an arrangement would 
be satisfactory, and lead to a close of the agita- 
tion? I replied, ‘That I, and I believe those 
whom I represent, would accept it, and give the 
plan a fair trial, reserving to ourselves the full 
power to renew the question of the ten hours on 
any fitting occasion.’ ” 
Now, that was the statement which Lord 
Ashley made; and Mr. Gregg, on the 25th 
of April, published a letter in the Manches- 
ter Guardian, in which he says that Lord 
Ashley, in his conversation with him, had 
answered in what he considered a reason- 
able and proper spirit, ‘‘ yet quite incon- 
sistent with his former professions.’’ Now, 
he would show to the House that there had 
been a deliberate conspiracy between the 
Anti-Corn-Law League and the master 
manufacturers. What had been the con- 
duct of the master manufacturers of Man- 
chester? The poor workpeople had sent 
delegates to London to watch their inter- 
ests, and it was lucky for them they did 
so, as he was informed that a statement 
was going to be made that day, during the 
debate, to show that the operatives of 
Manchester were opposed to the Ten Hours 
Bill; and he should not be at all surprised 
if the hon. Member for Manchester were to 
get up and make such a statement; if so, 
it was lucky for the operatives of Manches- 
ter that he (Mr. Ferrand) had caught the 
Speaker’s eye before that hon. Member. 
He was going to show the system of inti- 
midation shown towards the operatives; 
and he would read to the House a state- 
ment headed, ‘‘ Intimidation of the hands 
at three mills in Manchester.”” What did 
this statement say? It had produced a 
great sensation on the spot :— 

“On Monday last the overlookers and managers 

of Messrs. Murry’s mill” — 
(this showed the manner in which the ope- 
ratives were intimidated, and that they 
could not be protected except by the Legis- 
lature) — 
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— went round to the hands with books in their 
hands, with columns ruled for the purpose, with 
these headings :—‘ Are you favourable to twelve 
hours, with twelve hours wages? Are you fa- 
yourable to eleven hours, with eleven hours 
wages? Are you favourable to ten hours, with 
ten hours wages ?’” 

There was no option. If they were to have 
ten hours work, they were to have only ten 
hours wages; they were to be bound down 
to it. It was not a question as to the de- 
mands of the labour market; but the 
master manufacturers protected themselves 
by binding down their labourers. 


“ The hands were compelled to sign their name 
at a moment’s notice to these questions, which 
were put in such a way as gave them to under- 
stand that they might incur the displeasure of the 
master. Messrs. T. and H. Houldsworth adopted 
the same course. Most of the men signed for eleven 
hours (short time), and eleven hours wages. Most 
ofthe females signed for twelve hours. In Messrs. 
M‘Connell’s mill the same course was adopted, 
with this difference ”—mark—‘ the hands had a 
few hours notice, and were left to express their 
desire in their own way ; and in this case nearly 
the whole of the hands voted for ten hours, and 
told their master they would take their chance 
about wages.” 


Left to themselves, they decided for ten 
hours; under the control of the overlooker 
of the black book, they put down their 
names for eleven hours. This was at 
Manchester, and it showed that the work- 
ing people must not be trifled with upon 
this great question. The statement went 
on— 

“ Last night a meeting of the factory hands was 
held in the meal-house, one of the largest rooms 
at their command, which was crammed to excess. 
The whole of the business was conducted by fac- 
tory operatives, at which meeting the following 
resolutions were unanimously adopted :— 

“ «1, That this meeting cannot but view with 
feelings of regret and indignation the conduct of 
such of the factory masters who have adopted so 
disreputable a course as to send their managers 
and overlookers through their mills with books, 
in which the names of their hands are written, 
and demanding in a hasty and peremptory man- 
ner, ‘ Are you favourable to a ten or eleven hours 
Bill, with ten or eleven hours wages? It being 
well known to such employers that such a method 
of intimidation would, in most cases, induce such 
answers as would enable them to offer further 
opposition to the measure now before the House 
of Commons.’ ” 

That resolution was unanimously carried. 
Now let the House hear the next resolu- 
tion passed at this public meeting :— 

“2. That the factory workers in this meeting are 
quite prepared to accept the Ten Hours Bill, re- 
gardless of its effects upon wages, leaving the 
price of labour to be regulated by the same law 
which fixes the value of all other marketable com- 
modities.” 


Now, would the hon. Member for Durham, 
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or any other Member of the House, say 
that the operatives were not prepared to 
accept the Bill? The overlookers kept 
black books in which they noted down the 
names of men. He (Mr. Ferrand) had 
intended to make some other observations 
upon the speech of the hon. Member for 
Durham, but he would not trespass upon 
the House. But before he sat down, he 
would tell the House deliberately, that the 
operatives (and he knew their feelings) 
would no longer be trifled with. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had told the House that there 
had been no “ strikes’’ in the north of 
England, and that the working people had 
not struck. When the working people in 
the north of England came to that House 
and petitioned for protection for their wives 
and children, the House refused to grant 
it; it did not refuse it to the wives and 
children of the colliery working men ; and 
how was the sympathy of the House 
worked upon? Why, the blue book in 
their case was embellished with woodcuts, 
showing the barbarous degradation of the 
wives and children of colliers. Beware, 
lest the working men in the factories fol- 
low that example. The day might come 


when Parliament Street might witness 


500 factory cripples, wasted and maimed, 
with loss of legs and arms, their bodies 
stunted in our factories; and as sure as 
they should refuse to the operatives the 
justice to which they had a right in this 
question, so sure would they take such a 
step as that to work upon the feelings of 
the House ; and the day was not far dis- 
tant, if the House refused this Bill, when 
500 factory cripples might assemble in 
Palace Yard, joining in the universal song 
—the song of the factory children— 


“ We will have the Ten Hours Bill.” 


Mr. ROEBUCK said, if noise were 
rhetoric, and a high opinion of one’s own 
case were argument, the speech of the 
hon. Gentleman who had just sat down 
would be a very convincing one. But he 
(Mr. Roebuck) should take the liberty of 
addressing himself only to the small por- 
tion of what might be called argument in 
the observations of the hon. Gentleman, 
passing by, with one or two remarks, the 
attendant garnish which accompanied the 
rest of what he said. Imputations were 
east by the hon. Member upon all persons 
who opposed him, and upon all who main- 
tained their own opinions in opposition to 
his; but as he had not the slightest interest 
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in this matter, as he was totally unconnect- 
ed with the mercantile portion of the com- 
munity, and considered in that House only 
the interests of the community at large, 
he had not thought it possible that any im- 
putation could have been levelled at him. 
It was not enough to defend himself from 
imputation of personal interest in the mat- 
ter, for there was a new species of crime 
which had been got up on this occasion. 
He was accused of being a cold-blooded 
economist. A great deal of violent lan- 
guage had been employed in condemnation 
of him, because he cultivated what was 
called thé science of political economy. 
He had been guilty of having endeavoured, 
no doubt in a very humble way, but, at 
the same time, with great earnestness, to 
ascertain the laws which regulated the 
accession of wealth; and of inquiring also 
into the circumstances necessarily con- 
nected with the condition of the labouring 
population of this country. He had done 
his best to investigate that important 
subject, and he had come to an opposite 
conclusion to that of the hon. Gentleman 
opposite; and he did think that, under 
these circumstances, it was hard to have all 
this species of vituperation Jevelled against 


him by those who happened to be his op- 


ponents. Now, he should hardly have 
addressed himself to this question at all, 
if it had not been for an observation that 
fell from the noble Lord the Member for 
Newark on the last day’s debate. They 
heard constantly of statements to the effect 
that such and such a measure should not 
be made a party question. There had 
been a constant appeal to ‘ the eandour of 
hon. Gentlemen opposite”’ in the course of 
the last day’s discussion. And how did 
the noble Lord finish his speech upon that 
occasion—a speech wrought up for the oc- 
casion with he (Mr. Roebuck) believed half 
a dozen affecting perorations ? His speech 
finished with this significant observation: 
‘* Let the working people of this country 
understand that the Gentlemen on this 
(the protectionist) side of the House who 
are attached to that party which is so re- 
plete with historic recollections, are in 
favour of the Ten Hours Bill, and have 
not opposed those rights of their fellow- 
countrymen.”’ ‘‘ The historic recollections 
of that party!”? He thought if he were 
to put his hand upon the clear page of his- 
tory which contained the relation of their 
doings with respect to the people of this 
country, he should find one continuous 
effort to depress their moral and intellec- 
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tual energies. But he was not called upon 
on that occasion to enter into the lists 
with the noble Lord upon that subject ; he 
thought that if he were called upon to do 
so he could do it. But this was not a 
question into which to import any feelings 
of party spirit; and he would, therefore, 
address himself to the great question, for 
a great question it was which was at pre- 
sent occupying the attention of that House, 
and which would eventually create the 
greatest interest in this country. And 
to hear of the hon. Gentleman opposite 
(Mr. Ferrand) threatening them with a 
congregation of cripples in Palace Yard, 
to influence their judgments by their feel- 
ings because they might see humanity in a 
crippled shape! Was that sort of pro- 
ceeding worthy of a man who called him- 
self the representative of a civilized com- 
munity, or of rational men? Why, they 
knew that there were misfortunes attending 
all classes of the community; they knew 
that human nature was subject to toil for 
its bread. Labour was the inevitable law 
of humanity. But was it rational to ap- 
proach such a question as this in such a 
manner as proposed, to control him and 
the other hon. Gentlemen of that House 
with threats too—for the hon. Gentleman 
had told them so. The hon. Gentleman 
threatened the House with the appearance 
of 500 cripples in Palace Yard to carry the 
Ten Hours Bill. Why, any rationai man 
would point with the finger of scorn to any 
body of men whose conduct might be in- 
fluenced by such a sentence as that. Now, 
the truth was, that hon. Gentlemen made 
this great assumption with regard to this 
question—they assumed that they could 
regulate wages by Act of Parliament. 
And when the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Knaresborough said that this ques- 
tion was not fairly put when they asked 
the labourer, ‘‘Are you willing to take ten 
hours wages for ten hours work ?’’—that, 
he said, was not a fair way of putting the 
question. That was not the way in which 
he put the question, he would allow. The 
hon. Member put the question thus: he 
began by saying, in the most positive man- 
ner (for he did say so in many places), 
** Now, I know full well that if you have 
this Ten Hours Bill, you will get twelve 
hours wages. Now, I tell you that before- 
hand.”’ Then he put this question, ‘‘ Now, 
having told you that, are you content to 
run the risk of having this Ten Hours 
Bill?”’ Why, was it not human nature, 
that people who, perhaps, had but little 
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mental capacity to judge on this question, 
should say, ‘‘ Why, you see this gentle- 
man tells us that we shall have twelve 
hours wages, and we will run the risk of 
saying, ‘Give us the Ten Hours Bill.’ Ag 
But was that any argument? Not at all. 
Now, the question was this: could they by 
any legislative enactment get for the la- 
bouring men twelve hours wages for ten 
hours work? If they could, let them do 
it. But let them go one step further, be- 
cause, if an Act of Parliament were om- 
nipotent, as the hon. Member said—if it 
could give twelve hours wages for ten 
hours work, it could also give twelve 
hours wages for six hours work. And 
let them carry it one step further, and 
give twelve hours wages for doing no work 
at all. But, unfortunately, the hon. Mem- 
ber for Weymouth had also dealt in this 
fallacious sort of rhetoric; he said, ‘‘ What 
is the use of over-production—what is the 
use of labouring too long; why can you 
not regulate the hours of labour, so that 
you shall not at one period of the year 
overwork the people, and at another not 
have sufficient employment for them?” 
But unfortunately these circumstances 
could not be determined in that way. The 


hours of labour were regulated by a to- 
tally different concatenation of events from 
that, and it was simply this: a man hay- 
ing a certain capital to employ was able to 
employ a certain number of labourers to 


produce a certain article. With that ca- 
pital he had to compete with other men in 
the home and foreign markets. If those 
other men were enabled to bring into those 
markets a cheaper product, then that 
cheaper product was bought up, and his 
product was put aside, and the manufac- 
turer failed therefore in his intention. 
Now, that was the simple statement of the 
case, and was absolutely and necessarily 
the consequence that followed from compe- 
tition. The noble Lord the Member for 
Newark said, ‘‘ Mark what you are pro- 
dueing by your long hours of labour; you 
are not only inducing the people of Eng- 
land to over labour, but you are inducing 
long hows in America.”’ Why, they knew 
to their cost that America was competing 
with them; and they might depend upon it 
that, if they pursued this course of legisla- 
tion, America would not imitate them. She 
would labour until she had dispossessed us 
in America; and we should never recover 
when once she had dispossessed us. Now, 
he would ask, when was it that they were 
about to make this extraordinary interfe- 
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rence with their manufacturing power? At 
a time when they were about to be taxed 
more heavily than they had been during 
the last forty years. They were about to 
be called upon to maintain 8,000,000 of 
people. And that was the very moment 
of all others that they were going to tie up 
the right hand of the English people. He 
had heard it said often that we owed our 
success in our conflict with Napoleon to 
British valour. There was, however, an- 
other element of success in that strife; 
and it was the British intelligence which 
supplied the ‘‘ sinews of war” by which 
that strife could alone be carried on—the 
surplus of our produce it was that enabled 
us to make that gigantic effort by which 
we coped with Napoleon. We had now 
an enemy far greater than he—one who 
exercised a far more potent influence over 
our fate. We had famine stalking through 
the land; we had now to cope with him in 
every part of this country. Ireland was 
starving—England was at the brink of 
starvation—and at that moment it was 
that, for party purposes, this question was 
raised. Oh, but it was said, that party 
politics were not intended to be imported 
in this question ; but he could not shut his 
eyes to the fact. He saw hon. Gentlemen 
opposite manifest great anxiety to catch at 
whatever they could, to grapple with the 
diffieulties by which they were surrounded, 
so that they might get a party triumph. 
They resorted to every plan for the purpose 
of catching support. Why, they promised 
the Irish people mutton one day, and pro- 
mised Englishmen twelve hours wages for 
ten hours work the next. And that was 
called ‘‘ statesmanship.”’ That was called 
‘dealing with the interests of a great 
country upon a comprehensive plan.” 
Why, the proposing of ‘‘ this comprehen- 
sive plan”’ was like the conduct of a man 
who hoists a light upon a lee coast at night, 
in the hope of getting something from the 
shipwreck of some unfortunate vessel that 
was passing along the coast. Only let it 
be some vessel in distress ; let one light be 
hoisted for the purpose of deceiving the 
Irish, and let another be hoisted for a Ten 
Hours Bill upon that lee shore, so that the 
Government might get upon the rock, and 
the objects of that party were served. Now 
that was an illustration of the conduct of 
those Gentlemen. But could they do what 
they had been asked to do? He begged 
to tell the hon. Member for Knaresborough 
(Mr. Ferrand), that he was not going to 
shrink from meeting any body of his coun- 
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trymen when it was his duty to do so. He 
had never shrunk from meeting any body 
of men whom he thought it his duty to 
meet. But he had not thought it his duty 
to go as a peripatetic or wandering advo- 
cate for any sect. His duty was to attend 
in that House and express his opinion; 
and if his constituents chose to ask him to 
make his appearance amongst them, he 
should be quite ready when called upon on 
a proper occasion, and at a proper time; 
and if the hon. Member for Knaresborough 
chose to make his appearance also, he 
should be quite ready to meet him on this 
subject. He did not wish to introduce 
the sayings of a noble Lord (Lord Ashley) 
on this occasion; but he had no doubt that 
the noble Lord would not decline meeting 
him on this question with that courtesy with 
which he would meet the noble Lord. But 
he did not mean to attack him now. If 
he chose to attack any body, it was the 
noble Lord opposite (Lord G. Bentinck), 
the leader of that great party—‘ my 
party.”’ It struck him that upon this 
question the labouring population of this 
country (he acknowledged it) entertained 
an opinion distinctly opposed to his own. 
He sincerely believed that a large body of 
what was called in the new phraseology 
‘* the operatives of this country,’’ seriously 
believed that by an Act of Parliament they 
could regulate wages. Now, he differed 
from them entirely ; and he had such con- 
fidence in the truth of his opinion, and so 
thoroughly was he a friend to the labour- 
ing population, that he wished to see them 
enabled to give effect in that House to 
their wishes and desires. And he hoped 
that this new direction of the philanthropic 
efforts of the labourers’ friends would ob- 
lige that House to propose and extend to 
the labouring population the constitutional 
right of voting for Members of Parliament 
—so that they might have in that House a 
virtual representation of the interests of 
the labouring man. He did hope that the 
hon. Gentleman on his left hand (Mr. Dun- 
combe) would be more efficiently supported 
than he had hitherto been in his efforts to 
procure a proper representation of the 
working classes in that House. He did 
hope that that hon. Gentleman would in 
such efforts have the assistance of the hon. 
Gentlemen opposite—or that they would 
have a ‘large and comprehensive scheme” 
—submitted to their consideration by the 
leader of that great party opposite (the 
protectionists), which should give to the la- 
bouring population of this country their 
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When that 
time arrived (and he hoped that it would 
soon come) they would have an opportu. 
nity of testing the sincerity and the value 
of the declarations of the hon. Gen- 


strictly constitutional rights. 


tlemen opposite. He was compelled in 
self-defence to make this examination of 
their proceedings. When hon. Gentlemen 
dealt with the people, they always dealt 
with them with a patronising air. They 
were always patting them on the head as 
if they were dealing with a child—and 
said, ‘* We will do all the good for you we 
can; now do you be quiet and just listen 
to us. We will be your pastors and mas- 
ters; but you must be quiet: we will give 
you everything that you can desire in the 
condition into which it has pleased God to 
call you; but don’t for Heaven’s sake ask 
to be legislators.” He differed entirely 
from that mode of proceeding with regard 
to the labouring classes. He wanted them 
to be legislators for themselves. He want- 
ed them to have the responsibility of get- 
ting this measure themselves, and not to 
be under the necessity of inducing others 
to get it for them. He did believe that 
there was no greater calamity which could 
impend over the people of England at this 
time, than the carrying of this question. 
And when the noble Lord at the head of 
Her Majesty’s Government told them the 
difficulties of his financial position—and in 
the extraordinary difficulties of this momen- 
tous crisis he could heartily and deeply 
sympathize with the noble Lord in the 
position which he held—fully and com- 
pletely was he willing to express his 
hearty concurrence in the wishes for his 
complete success; but as sure as the 
noble Lord was now the chief adviser 
of the Crown, let him be so sure that he 
was crippling the energies of this country, 
by bringing the authority of his great 
name to this most amazing and pernicious 
policy. Why, was the noble Lord aware 
that in dealing with this question in the 
present emergency, he was dealing with a 
great moral and political question? Could 
it be that this agitation would stop even if 
an Eleven Hours Bill were granted? Why, 
if legislation were worth a farthing, it was 
good for two hours as well as one; be- 
cause, if they were to interfere with that 
great principle that had been enunciated 
on the preceding night by the right hon. 
Baronet the Member for Tamworth—if 
they were to interfere between master and 
men, to regulate private enterprise and the 
price of labour in the labour market, let 
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them do it effectually. If they could make 
a man happy, let them make him com- 
pletely happy—if they could get for him 
twelve hours wages for ten hours work, 
let them advance one step further, and 
give him twelve hours wages for not work- 
ing at all. Why, this was mere trifling 
with the subject. He would rather vote 
with the hon. Member for Oldham for the 
Ten Hours Bill at once, than for an Eleven 
Hours Bill. The hon. Member for Oldham 
had said, that after having made calcula- 
tions, he had arrived at the conclusion 
that the working man would receive twelve 
hours wages for ten hours work. He 
knew, he said, that the wages of labour 
would not fall. He said, ‘‘I know that by 
Act of Parliament you can prevent the 
reduction of wages; and I am sure that the 
condition of the people will be completely 
raised.”” He admired the practical con- 
duct of the hon. Member; but, for the life 
of him, he could not see how the noble 
Lord had arrived at his conclusion. The 
right hon. Baronet the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department had put the 
great argument upon this question in the 
moral force way: ‘‘ Why,” he said, ‘do 
you talk about this measure now, when you 
had sanctioned its principle before?’’ Now 
he had always talked upon this question: 
he had opposed legislation for adult labour 
upon every occasion. It was only in those 
cases in which those who were not sui 
juris able to offer opposition, and to defend 
their own interests, that the law should 
step in; and on such occasions he had re- 
peatedly contributed his assistance for the 
purpose of allowing the law to step in. 
But it so happened that hitherto they had 
not touched upon adult labour except in a 
very small degree, and he would state why 
directly. Now, this was one of the great 
fallacies that had been manifested by hon. 
Gentlemen on. the opposite side of the 
House. The hon. Member for Knaresbo- 
rough rose up and described to the House 
the horrible sufferings of poor children and 
women in factories; but it was but fair to 
consider what the law had already done on 
that subject. The law had regulated the 
condition of children up to thirteen years 
of age; no child until it was thirteen years 
of age could be worked more than six 
hours a day. The factory master was 
compelled to educate that child. Now that 
was what Parliament had already done. 
He would just look into this subject of in- 
terference by Parliament between masters 
and those in their employ. He would ask 
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why this parliamentary legislation had not 
been extended to the agricultural labourers. 
Their argument against such interference 
was usually this : ‘‘ You have a large ma- 
nufacturing population crowded together— 
you can legislate for them—you can over- 
look them—you have got them in facto- 
ries; there you can put your hand upon 
them, and you can make laws for them; 
but you can't do that with agricultural la- 
bourers.”’ Now, he wanted to know why 
they could not make such a law as this: 
that no farmer employ a child under thir- 
teen years of age for more than six hours 
a day—and that he shall educate such a 
child as they educate children of that age 
in the factories 2 Now, he would test hon. 
Gentlemen opposite by proposing a clause 
himself in this Bill—and there could be no 
difficulty, because every parish, he believed, 
in this country had a national or some 
other sort of school; and if there was a 
school, let the farmers be under similar 
laws to the manufacturers with respect to 
such children. Now, let him say a word 
about agricultural labourers above thirteen 
years of age. If any young gentleman, 
who wished to employ a rather strong wea- 
pon with a weak hand, could dress up an 
affecting tale, oft repeated with his own 
somewhat diluted phraseology, he came 
and told the House—‘“‘ I am coming to ad- 
vocate the rights of woman.’”’ Now, he 
never heard any one of those Gentlemen 
propose to extend the principles of this 
Bill to the agricultural labouring woman; 
and yet he saw women constantly employ- 
ed in agricultural labour, in cold and wet 
—and at 4d. aday. Now, it was their fa- 
vourite theme to describe the horrible 
effects of factory labour upon the human 
frame. Now, he certainly did not pretend 
to have any professional knowledge upon 
the subject, although the hon. Gentleman 
opposite had declared to the House what 
was his opinion upon the subject. But he 
(Mr. Roebuck) was ready—and he had 
read a great deal on the subject, and had 
gone through a great number of factories— 
he was prepared to say that a woman em- 
ployed in a factory, as regarded her health, 
her clothing, her wages, her shelter from 
the weather, and from alternations of heat 
and cold, was in a condition ten thousand 
times more happy than that of the agricul- 
tural labouring women whom he had seen 
absolutely driven out of the field from cold 
and wet. The House must recollect the 
way in which hon. Gentlemen opposite 
stood up to assert that the masters in the 
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manufacturing districts were dealing most 
eruelly with those in their employ; and 
there was a constant attempt to set the 
employer against the employed. He 
did tot say that that mode was adopted 
by intelligent, philanthropic gentlemen; 
but it was done by the vulgar declaimer— 
by one who was a wretched rhetorician, 
and who had not anything but the most 
vulgar means of obtaining a vulgar end— 
who made use of fallacious arguments, 
vituperation, and noisy declamation, and 
talked about black books and taskmasters 
and oppressors, and the ‘cruel manufac- 
turers.’’ Now, he (Mr. Roebuck) was not 
going to retort upon the persons who em< 
ployed agricultural labourers. The agri- 
cultural labourer was badly paid, because 
his master could not pay him better. The 
agricultural labourer was badly clothed, be- 
cause he was badly paid and badly fed, for 
the same reason. But all the evils which 
were attendant upon his condition in rela- 
tion to his master, applied precisely to the 
case of the factory operative; for if the 
factory operative had not high wages or 
good clothing, it was because it was the 
misfortune of himself and his employer. 
They could not regulate his wages by an 
Act of Parliament; they depended upon 
circumstances beyond the control of either. 
It was the height of folly and of vice to 
shut men’s eyes to this great truth, that it 
was a great crime to impute the cause to 
the master manufacturers. It could not 
be said that he was connected with the 
masters. He did not know half a dozen 
of them, and none of them intimately. He 
had never connected himself with any of 
their agitations about the corn laws, and 
therefore he had a right upon this occasion 
to step forward and vindicate the character 
of the English master in his relation with 
his servants employed in his factory. Now, 
if he wanted to take a foreigner coming 
into this country into an assemblage of 
men where he could point out to him the 
benefits arising from civilized life, strange 
as it might appear to the declaimers op- 
posite, he would take him into those great 
hives of industry in the northern towns of 
this country. He would not take him to 
the hovel of the agricultural labourer—he 
would not show him that poor woman who 
was paid but 4d. a day—he would not 
show him the half-clothed, badly-fed, and 
wretchedly-housed agricultural labouring 
woman; but he would take him to those 
great establishments which had sprung up 
under the influence of the mighty intelli- 
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gence and enterprise of England, and 
which employed, and fed, and educated 
thousands and thousands of men in a far 
better manner than it was the fortune of 
the agricultural labourer to be employed, 
fed, and educated. No man who had at. 
tended to the history of labour in this 
country for the last forty years, could fail 
to see that the labouring man had been 
greatly improved in the scale of civiliza- 
tion. He was acute and clever. Why, he 
had heard men twenty thousand times in 
his life say, it was not among the trades. 
men or the better class that he was to go 
for an acute and intelligent population, but 
it was to the factory operative. Now, no 
doubt, in spite of all the endeavours of the 
masters of this country, there was, and 
there would be for many years to come, a 
vast mass of ignorance and wretchedness 
in this country; but they could not remove 
that ignorance or wretchedness by an Act 
of Parliament. They must endeavour to 
educate the children as much as they could, 
as had been done in the factories. Let 
them extend to the child of the agricul- 
tural labourer that provision for education 
which they had already extended to the 
child under thirteen years of age employed 
in factories. Now, he wanted to know 
why there should be this remarkable ano- 
maly? He dared to say he should expose 
himself to abuse if he offered an illustra- 
tion of this matter; but as a curious cir- 
cumstance, he should like to ascertain this 
—with respect to the printers in this great 
town employed on The Times establish- 
ment—he should like to know how many 
hours they worked by night, and whether 
there was any interference of the Legis- 
lature, or any Act of Parliament, with 
regard to their working hours? And if 
not, why not? Why should not an Act of 
Parliament step in and say, ‘* You must 
not go to work at four o’clock in the after- 
noon, and come away at six, or whatever 
hour it might be. You shall not have the 
printers’ devils, as they are called, without 
giving them an education; and you shall 
not work them more than six hours a day, 
and you shall not work them at all at 
night.’’ Now, he wanted to know if they 
had any legislative interference with regard 
to the large establishments in London; and 
if not, why not? because if it were good 
for the factory child in the north of Eng- 
land, surely it was good for the printer's 
boy in Printinghouse-square. e could 
not draw any line of distinction between 
the two; and he should very much like to 
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see this great principle, as far as it re- 
garded children, thoroughly and completely 
carried out, and that they would extend 
its provisions to the children of the agri- 


cultural labourer. With a view of meet- 
ing the difficulty in that respect, he would, 
as he had before said, propose a clause for 
insertion in the Bill. He could not con- 
clude without making some allusion to a 
statement that had been made by the Se- 
eretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment. It had been said that the Legis- 
lature had already interfered with regard 
to the hours of labour of certain classes 
of operatives—the labourers employed in 
water power establishments, for instance. 
Now, water power was subject to vicissi- 
tudes that steam power was not. Water 
power diminished in dry summers, and the 
mills could not be worked; but when the 
water arrived, the flood came down, and 
the mills were enabled to work the number 
of hours allowed by law, namely, twelve. 
But he was informed that the result of 
the interference of the Legislature with 
thé hours of Jabour in those mills was, 
that several of them had been stopped 
altogether. They had pro tanto crippled 
the energies of this country. But there 
were some hon. Gentlemen who knew 
very little of trade, who said, ‘* Why 
don’t you work regularly twelve hours 
a day throughout the year, and then 
you will have stocks ready for the market 
when they want them.”” Why, he wished 
that such hon. Gentlemen would pass some 
hours or months out of the House, and be 
subject to all the troubles of a great mer- 
chant of this country; and if they would, 
they would understand that the market 
was not dependent upon them—that they 
could not regulate the demand—and that 
the supply should be equal to the demand 
ifthey wished to succeed. It depended upon 
the demand, and that demand depended 
upon the seasons. If they had a favour- 
able season, they had a great demand for 
labour; and, if they had an unfavourable 
season, the demand for labour was propor- 
tionately decreased. The merchants were, 
therefore, subject to all vicissitudes and 
change of season; and what injustice it 
would be to pass a law to compel them to 
employ their men at all times neither more 
nor less than 12 hours a day. The conse- 
quences of such legislation were to him 
(Mr. Roebuck) exceedingly fearful; and he 
did beseech the House—though in so doing 
he had but little hopes of his being able 
to influence their determination much—but 
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he did beseech them, if they intended to 
interfere at all with the factory operatives 
and their masters, that they would make 
it a Ten Hours Bill at once. They would 
save themselves an immensity of anxiety 
and trouble by so doing. He should be 
extremely sorry if the first person who felt 
the consequences of this altered legisla- 
tion were the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. He knew that there was disap- 
pointment in store for large classes of 
working men; and it might be that the 
hon. Member for Knaresborough would 
live to see the day when he would not be 
thought of by the working men as he was 
now, and when the working men would 
find that the prediction which the hon. 
Member had made with his usual assur- 
ance that wages would not fall, had been 
grievously untrue. The workmen would 
say, when they found this decline in their 
wages, that the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Knaresborough was a false prophet, 
for that hon. Member had often declared 
in that House that wages would not fall 
if the short-hour system were to be adopted. 
Disappointment in these anticipations would 
be the inevitable result; and so sure as that 
came, so sure would the workmen them- 
selves be the very first persons to complain 
to Parliament of the mischief which had 
been inflicted upon them. It was the 
operative class who would feel it first and 
most direfully; the consumer would feel it 
also; and the nation, as a nation, would 
feel it to its heart’s core; and when they 
came to a vote of supply, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer would feel all his energy 
crippled, he would find that the finances 
were cut short, by the right arm of Eng- 
land being withered. 

Mr. P. BORTHWICK said, the hon. 
and learned Gentleman had treated the 
question as if this was the first attempt to 
regulate the subject of labour; but the 
hon. and learned Gentleman could not have 
forgotten that this Bill was not a Bill to 
regulate all labour, but to regulate the la- 
bour of children and of adult women. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman said, that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would be the 
first to suffer. But what did experience 
prove since the first interference took place 
with the labour in factories? Had manu- 
factures fallen off in consequence of the re- 
gulation with respect to children? On the 
contrary was it not true that the commercial 
prosperity of the country had continued to 
increase ? Not anticipating any of the evils 





which had been predicted as likely to arise 
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from the interference of the Legislature, 
he trusted that the experiment would be 
fairly tried by passing a Ten Hours Bill. 
Sir R. H. INGLIS said, however near his 
local position might be to that of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Member for 
Bath, it was not often that he could agree 
with him in opinion; but on the present 
oceasion he had heard two of the remarks 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman with 
infinite pleasure. One of the remarks to 
which he alluded was, that, sooner or later, 
the passing of the measure now under con- 
sideration was inevitable. He entertained 
that opinion three or four years ago, when 
he differed on that point with those political 
Friends with whom he had so long acted, 
and when many hon. Members were need- 
lessly dragged through the mire to rescind 
a vote which they had previously given. 
The other point on which he agreed 
with the hon. and learned Member for 
Bath was this, that he would rather take 
the Bill without the modification intended 
to be proposed by the Government. He 
did not see why the Government should 
endeavour so fruitlessly to defeat the hopes 
of those persons who were more immedi- 
ately interested in the measure, and at the 
same time prolong a vexatious agitation 
out of doors. He, therefore, trusted that 
Her Majesty’s Government would recon- 
sider the determination to which he feared 
they had come, and would suffer the Bill 
to pass in its present shape ; because, even 
should it ultimately prove injurious, it 
would be as easy for them to come down 
to the House in the year 1849, and pro- 
pose to re-enact the provisions under which 
labour was at present carried on. It was 
not necessary for him to defend the hon. 
Member for Oldham (Mr. Fielden), or his 
noble Friend (Lord John Manners), whose 
name was also on the Bill, or his noble 
Friend (Lord Ashley), the great originator 
of the Bill; but he might be permitted to 
say, that, disagreeing as they did on almost 
every other subject, it could not be sup- 
posed that they had now united for any 
party purpose: on the contrary, they were 
actuated by the highest and purest mo- 
tives. It was said, that this was an inter- 
ference with labour, and that it would 
operate in an injurious manner. But had 
any of the previous prophecies on the sub- 
ject been fulfilled? Had the profits of the 
manufacturers been diminished ? Had the 
wages of the factory workers been reduced ? 
If previous prophecies had not been ful- 
filled, why should the House be called upon 
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to give credence to those which were now 
made? The hon. and learned Gentleman 
said, that he had a great question to deal 
with, and that he would pursue it. But 
who could have supposed—discursive as 
the mind of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man was known to be—that in such a de. 
bate he would have taken the opportunity 
of introducing the doctrine of universal 
suffrage, and requesting those who sup- 
ported the present measure to show them- 
selves friendly to the labouring classes, by 
extending to them the right to vote for 
Members of Parliament. His great object 
was not to raise the price of labour, nor 
the actual expense attendant upon the 
manufacture of cotton, but to distribute 
the work more equally. At the present 
moment, as he was informed, the work 
was distributed not over the six days of 
the week, but in many mills over four days 
only, and in others for only three days, the 
work being the same in quantity. He had 
letters from Manchester which stated, that 
some mills only worked four days in the 
week, some only three days, and some 
were entirely stopped. He wished to call 
the attention of the House to the fact, that 
at this moment there were men working 
forty-eight hours per week—being four 
days of twelve hours—who would, so far 
from their labour being diminished, work 
fifty-nine hours. But that work would be 
distributed over the whole week, so that 
they would get six days wages for six 
days work, and the manufacturers would 
derive a greater amount of work by the 
adoption of that system. The number of 
hands employed during only four days 
in Manchester, was 2,240; those em- 
ployed for three days, were 3,059; and 
there were 520 employed for one day 
in the week; whilst those not employed 
amounted to 6,415; making a total of 
those partially stopped from work and 
those altogether stopped, amounting to 
12,264. Ifthe work now given were dis- 
tributed more equally, it would be of 
greater benefit to the workmen, and afford 
an increased produce to the manufactur- 
ers. He trusted Her Majesty’s Government 
would reconsider the measure, and allow 
it to pass in its original form. 

Mr. TRELAWNY objected to the 
Bill, because he considered it a distinct in- 
vasion of the rights of property; it would 
invade not only the capital invested in 
manufactures, but the labourer who, with a 
large family, desired to work 14 or 13 
hours a day, would also be affected by it, 
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for it would limit his ability of providing 
for those dependent on him. 

Sm G. STRICKLAND should not have 
trespassed on the attention of the House, 
but for the remarks of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
which had been repeated by the hon. and 
learned Member for Bath—namely, that 
the labourers in factories were as well off 
as agricultural labourers. This statement 
struck him the more forcibly, as he had, 
only a few hours before, presented a peti- 
tion, signed by nearly 6,000 factory la- 
bourers, stating that their situation, in 
consequence of the long hours of labour, 
was much inferior to that of all other arti- 
sans and labourers of every description in 
the United Kingdom. In drawing a con- 
trast between the situation of the factory 
labourer and the agricultural labourer, the 
first thing that struck him was the differ- 
ence in the number of hours each was em- 
ployed. The agricultural labourer was 
absent from his cottage twelve hours dur- 
ing the day, working ten; but the factory 
labourer was absent from his house four- 
teen hours, and worked twelve. The fac- 


tory labourer was employed in a heated 
and impure atmosphere, whilst the agricul- 


tural labourer was enjoying a pure and 
invigorating breeze. To show the case 
more clearly, he would take the case of 
two females employed during one of the 
days in the month of December. The 
female employed in agricultural pursuits 
would not go to her labour till eight o’clock 
in the morning. The factory woman ge- 
nerally had to rise soon after five o’clock, 
and frequently walk a considerable distance 
through the rain in order to reach the fac- 
tory door in time for the ringing of the six 
o'clock bell. The factory woman, there- 
fore, had to work two hours before the 
commencement of the labours of the woman 
engaged in agriculture. Did not that show 
a great difference in their relative posi- 
tions? The agricultural labourer, after 
continuing her work till four o'clock, could 
then go home to her domestic comforts ; 
but the woman employed in a factory 
could not leave before eight o’clock—thus 
showing four hours continuous labour, in 
addition to the two in the morning. After 
this statement, could any one say there 
was no distinction between the situation of 
the two classes? With respect to what 
had been said on the subject of the reduc- 
tion of wages, he (Sir G. Strickland) had 
never deluded the people by telling them 
that they would receive the same wages if 
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they worked fewer hours ; but had asked if 
they were prepared to receive lower wages, 
and their answer was, ‘‘ We have been told 
there will be no reduction; but if there 
should be, we will accept a lower amount, 
being amply repaid by the increased com- 
fort of our homes.’’? Adam Smith, in ar- 
guing the question of wages, said— 

“The masters, being few in number, can com- 
bine much more easily.” ‘“‘ Many workmen could 
not subsist a week, few could subsist a month, and 
scarce any a year without employment.” “ In dis- 
putes with their workmen, masters must generally 
have the advantage.” 


If the adult labourer was placed under this 
disadvantage, and required protection, how 
much more forcibly did the remark apply 
to the poor factory girl between thirteen 
and eighteen years of age, almost worn 
out and exhausted with toil! The more 
the subject was discussed, the more would 
every man become convinced that the time 
had arrived when it was necessary for the 
Legislature to assist these unfortunate and 
overtoiled persons; and he thought the 
proper means of doing so was by a Ten 
Hours Bill. 

Viscount EBRINGTON was desirous 
of explaining the reasons for his vote, which 
were not exactly those that had been as- 
signed by any other Member. He con- 
ceived that what was now asked by the 
operatives was defensible on economical 
grounds; for all that impaired the health 
of the working classes entailed positive 
loss upon the community. Assuming only 
for the sake of argument, that it was the 
interest of the master to overwork his 
men, the profit of the overwork might go 
into the pocket of the master, but it was a 
disadvantage to the State. He felt satis- 
fied that any direct interference by Parlia- 
ment with adult labour was not merely use- 
less, but unjustifiable; and in order to 
establish the impolicy of overwork, both 
as regarded the master and the operative, 
he referred to a case in which the master 
had extended the hours of labour even tu 
fifteen: during the first two months there 
was some gain, but in the second two 
months so much was spoiled, and the ma- 
chinery was so ill-applied, that it was a 
positive loss to continue. In his opinion a 
factory law ought only to apply to boys until 
they were fourteen, although in the case of 
girls he would be prepared to extend the 
limitation to a somewhat more advanced 
period of life. He strongly deprecated, 
however, any interference with the labour 
of adult females. 
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Mr. NEWDEGATE rose only to say 
that he had a petition to present which he 
had been prevented from presenting at the 
usual time. It was from the solicitors, 
surgeons, physicians, merchants, manufac- 
turers, shopkeepers, and inhabitants of 
Huddersfield, praying that the present Bill 
might pass into a law; and, in compliance 
with the prayer of that petition, with which 
he agreed, he should support the second 
reading of the Bill. 

Mr. MARSLAND said, that as a re- 
presentative of a manufacturing district, 
whose weal or wo depended on their de- 
cision in this question, he thought himself 
justified in asking their attention for a few 
minutes. He believed the manufacturers 
were heartily tired of this question, and 
were desirous of throwing the responsibility 
of settling it on the Government. The 
question, whether the House, without tak- 
ing any measures to prevent restriction 
being detrimental to those for whose bene- 
fit it was intended, should prohibit parties 
working beyond a certain time, was a most 
momentous one. He feared that those 
who advocated the measure, had allowed 
their ardour to blind them as to the conse- 
quences. The hon. Member for Oldham 


was of opinion, that even a shorter period 
than ten hours a day was a sufficient time 


for any human being to labour. No doubt 
the hon. Member was sincere; but was his 
practice in strict conformity to the principle 
which he had laid down; and were the peo- 
ple whom he employed allowed that rest 
and relaxation which he considered neces- 
sary for their comfort? Or was there not 
some reason for supposing that the hon. 
Member was convinced, that, if he carried 
out his views, those who were dependent 
upon him must ultimately suffer? If this 
Bill should pass, and if a great depre- 
ciation in wages should follow, let the 
House reflect what a risk they would run. 
At present the manufacturers were in a 
distressed state, and yet a measure like 
the present was proposed. If the experi- 
ment should fail, they would become the 
victims of their own benevolence; and if 
the working classes should in consequence 
demand an Act for the regulation of wages, 
with what consistency could they refuse it ? 
He was quite ready to admit that the work- 
ing classes ought to have time for relaxa- 
tion and improvement. But any improve- 
ment that had taken place in the manufac- 
turing districts was not to be ascribed to le- 
gislative interference, but to improvements 
in machinery, which had rendered manual 
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labour less severe. He objected to the 
Bill, because it would teach men to rely, 
not on their own exertions and energies, 
but on the interference of Parliament. 

Mr. T. DUNCOMBE said, that if the 
House wished to come to a division that af. 
ternoon, he should not stand in the way of it, 
He should not detain them more than three 
minutes; but he must say, that he entirely 
concurred in one of the opinions of the hon, 
Member for Stockport (Mr. Marsland), 
He fully believed that the master manufac- 
turers of this country were completely tired 
of agitation on this subject. Te also be- 
lieved, that the hon. Gentleman might 
safely have gone much further, and have 
said, that both the House and the opera- 
tives themselves were tired of the agitation. 
They were tired of it, because they felt it 
to be injurious both to the employers and 
the employed; and if that were so, was it 
not, he asked, a subject of great regret, 
when Ministers were about to meddle with 
the subject, that they could not settle it in 
such a manner as to put an end to further 
agitation upon it? Of all propositions on 
the question, he looked upon an Eleven 
Hours Bill as the most absurd. What did 
such a proposal on the part of Ministers 
prove, but that they had great doubts as 
to the principle of interference? It was 
time that the House should make up its 
mind on the question. Those who ad- 
vocated a Ten Hours Bill said, that it 
ought to satisfy the operative classes. The 
right hon. Baronet the Secretary for the 
Home Department had told them that he 
would be no party to the delusion that the 
working classes would receive twelve hours 
wages for ten hours work. But let them 
not deceive themselves. The operatives 
did believe that they would receive twelve 
hours wages for ten hours work. They 
entertained that opinion, not only in con- 
sequence of what had been told them, but 
of their past experience of legislation on 
the subject. When there was so great 4 
difference of opinion on that point, he re- 
gretted the House did not agree to the 
Committee which he had moved for at the 
time when the right hon. Baronet opposite, 
the late Secretary of State, brought in his 
measure on the subject. His object in 
moving for that Committee was, to ascer- 
tain the effect which the restriction of la- 
bour to ten hours would have on wages. 
He believed, that if it could be shown that 
the effect of the present Bill would be to 
reduce wages 25 per cent, even the hon. 
Member for Oldham himself would oppose 
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it. He had received various letters on the 
subject. He would only refer to one of 
them, which had been sent him from Shef- 
field. It stated that, in that town, trades 
were working six, seven, and up to twelve 
hours a day, according to the regulations 
of each, and that there was no instance in 
these trades in which wages had not risen. 
It also stated, that the physical, moral, and 
intellectual condition of the people was ra- 
pidly improving in consequence. The 
traders in the other manufacturing dis- 
tricts were aware of what had taken place 
at Sheffield; but as the masters had not as 
yet come to any arrangement with their 
workpeople on the subject, it was time the 
Legislature should interfere. If he thought 
the present Bill would reduce wages, he 
would oppose it; but, believing that it 
would improve the physical and moral con- 
dition of the operatives, he should give it 
his support. 

Mr. B. ESCOTT rose to move the ad- 
journment of the debate. He would state 
why he made that Motion. On a former 


occasion, he had put a question to the Go- 
vernment as to their intentions with respect 
to this measure; and the noble Lord the 
Member for London promised, in answer, 


that on the second reading he would fully 
state his intentions with respect to it, and 
his opinion of its principle, Up to the pre- 
sent moment, however, the noble Lord had 
not spoken on the measure. He had said 
a few words on the last night of the de- 
bate, but he had not entered upon the 
question or the principle of the Bill. But 
that was not his only reason for moving 
the adjournment. There were other par- 
ties besides that of which the noble Lord 
was the able leader. They had not learn- 
ed the opinion of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Tamworth on the question. 
On a former occasion, when the right hon. 
Baronet asked the hon. Member for Tavis- 
tock not to press for a division on this sub- 
ject, he said that he intended to state his 
opinion of it to the House. But there was 
also the noble Lord the Member for Lynn. 
[‘‘Divide.’’] The hon. and learned Re- 
corder of Dublin might interrupt him; he 
would rather have the hon. and learned 
Gentleman answer him. The noble Lord 
the Member for Lynn was the straightfor- 
ward, energetic, and able leader of a great 
party in that House. He wished to hear 
the opinion of the leader of that party also. 
The House ought to recollect that when 
hon. Members talked of the satisfaction 
which the country would feel on the settle- 
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ment of this question, that it was impossi- 
ble it could be settled unless the leaders of 
the different parties in the House came 
forward and expressed their opinions upon 
it. He moved that the debate be ad- 


Mr. SHAW: The hon. Gentleman, 
amidst many expressions of dissent, had 
fixed upon him (Mr. Shaw) in particular, 
and requested him to answer, and not to 
interrupt him. Then his answer was the 
same as the cause of his murmur of disap- 
probation, namely, that he believed the 
sole object of the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Winchester (Mr. Escott), was 
to impede the progress of the Bill. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE was prepared, with 
the hon. Member for Winchester, to vote 
against the Bill; but, at the same time, he 
thought the reasons adduced by the hon. 
Gentleman for adjourning the debate were 
extremely unsatisfactory. He had often 
seen the House consent to an adjournment 
when Members who might be desirous of 
addressing it had not had an opportunity 
of doing so; but he had never known an 
adjournment moved for in order to give 
Members an opportunity of speaking who 
were not desirous of addressing them. He 
retained the opinions which he had for- 
merly expressed of this measure, and he 
would offer it every opposition; but he did 
not think it would be a fair way of oppo- 
sing the Bill to adopt the course suggested 
by the hon. and learned Gentleman. 

Sir R. PEEL had been accused by the 
hon. and learned Member for Winchester 
of a breach of some engagement which it 
was said he had entered into to speak on 
this measure. He knew nothing of any 
such engagement. When it was proposed 
to resist the introduction of the Bill, he 
had said that he thought it due to the im- 
portance of the subject to allow the Bill to 
be brought in, and that he should therefore 
vote in favour of its being introduced; but 
he had aceompanied that statement with a 
declaration that he intended to offer all the 
opposition in his power to the principle of 
the Bill. He had no engagement to speak 
on the occasion. He retained the opinion 
which he had expressed with regard to it, 
and assured the hon. and learned Member 
for Winchester, that if he had been speak- 
ing for two hours up to twelve o'clock last 
night, he would not have been now anxious 
again to address the House. After the 
time that had been wasted, and when their 
opinions were perfectly well known—when 
the subject had been completely exhausted 


journed. 
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—and when no new arguments had been 
introduced, he really thought that they 
better consulted the public convenience, 
and deferred to public opinion, by remain- 
ing silent on the occasion. 

Lorp G. BENTINCK: As I have been 
challenged by the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber to state my opinion, I have to inform 
him that I am in favour of the Bill. 

Mr. BRIGHT said, the House would 
recollect he had addressed them on the 
subject last week. He had, towards the 
conclusion of his speech, made certain re- 
marks on the conduct of the Government, 
and he had been accused of having made 
these observations at a time when it was 
out of the power of the Government to re- 
ply to them. It might be that the hon. 
and learned Member for Winchester did 
not wish to address them at a time when 
he might be liable to the same objection, 
and that he had, therefore, moved the ad- 
journment. It was unfortunate that a 
question like the present should be dis- 
cussed on a Wednesday; because, for four 
hours out of the six for which they sat, 
there were but few Members present. It 
was only towards the close that Members 


came down in large numbers, and it was 
they who had not heard a word of the de- 
bate who demanded that the question should 
be summarily disposed of. He believed 
it to be of essential importance that the 
question should be longer before the pub- 
lic, and that it should receive a fuller dis- 


cussion. He seconded the Motion for ad- 
journment. 

The House divided :—Ayes 7; Noes 282: 
Majority 275. 
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Tufnell, H. 

Vane, Lord H. 
Verner, Sir W. 
Wyse, R. H. R. H. 
Vyvyan Sir R. R. 
Waddington, H. S. 
Wakley, T. 
Walker, R. 
Wawn, J. T. 
Williams, W. 
Yorke, H. R. 


TELLERS. 
Fielden, J. 
Brotherton, J. 


List of the Nogs. 


Anson, hon. Col. 
Baine, W. 

Barkly, H. 

Baring, rt. hon. F. T. 
Bouverie, hon, F. P. 
Bowring, Dr. 

Bright, J. 

Brown, W. 

Bruges, W. H. L. 
Cardwell, E. 
Cavendish, hon. G. II. 
Clay, Sir W. 

Clerk, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Colebrooke, Sir T. E. 
Craig, W. G. 

Cripps, W. 

Dalmeny, Lord 
Dawson, hon. T. W. 
Denison, J. E. 
Douglas, Sir C. E. 
Dunean, Visct. 
Duncan, G. 

Egerton, W. T. 
Escott, B. 

Evans, W. 

Ferguson, Col. 
Flower, Sir J. 

Forbes, W. 

Forster, M. 

Gibson, rt. hon. T. M. 
Goulburn, rt. hon. H. 


Graham, rt. hon. Sir J. 


Gregory, W. H. 
Hamilton, Lord C. 
Hastie, A. 

Hawes, B. 
Heneage, G. H. W. 
Herbert, rt. hon. S. 
Houldsworth, T. 


Labouchere, rt. hon. H. 


Langston, J. H. 
Lascelles, hon. W. S. 
Leader, J. 'T. 

Le Marchant, Sir D. 
Lemon, Sir C. 


House adjourned, it being past Six 
o’clock, without any other Question having 


been put. 


Lincoln, Ear! of 
Lindsay, hon. Capt. 
Lockhart, A. E. 
Lockhart, W. 
Maitland, T. 
Marshall, W. 
Marsland, H. 
Martin, J. 
Matheson, J. 
Maule, rt. hon. F. 
Mitchell, T. A. 
Mure, Col. 
Neville, R. 
Northland, Visct. 
Ogle, S. C. H. 
Oswald, A. 
Oswald, J. 
Parker, J. 
Patten, J. W. 
Pattison, J. 
Peel, rt. hon. Sir R. 
Pendarves, E, W. W. 
Philips, M. 
Protheroe, E. D. 
Romilly, J. 
Russell, Lord E. 
Scott, R. 
Seymour, Lord 
Smith, ‘A. 
Stansfield, W. R. C. 
Stuart, W. V. 
Strutt, rt. hon. E. 
Sutton, hon. H. M. 
Thesiger, Sir F. 
Thornely, T. 
Trelawny, J. S. 
Villiers, Visct. 
Wall, C. B. 
Warburton, I. 
Ward, H. G. 
Wood, Col. T. 
Wrightson, W. B. 
TELLERS. 
Roebuck, J. A. 
Dennistoun, J. 
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and several other places, against the Use of Sugar in Dis- 
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tilleries, and against the Admission of Rum except upon 
the payment of a certain Duty.—From Guardians of the 
Poor of a Union in Suffolk, for Alteration of the Law of 
Settlement.—From Mayo, and several other places, for 
the Adoption of such Measures as may insure the People 
of Ireland such a Supply of Food as will save them from 
Starvation.—From the Cardigan Union, for Alteration of 
the Poor Law Amendment Act.—From the County of 
Monaghan, against Out-door Relief.—From Bodmin, and 
several other places, for Repeal of the Poor Removal Act. 
—From Solicitors of the Court of Chancery, for Incairy 
respecting Compensation to Officers of said Court.— 
From Guardians of the Poor of Chester, for Abolition of 
Office of Poor Law Commissioners. 


DESTITUTE PERSONS’ (IRELAND) BILL. 


Order of the Day for receiving the Re- 
port of the Amendment. 

The Eart of ELLENBOROUGH said, 
that he viewed the Bill with great distrust. 
It assumed that the people of Ireland 
would be capable of giving money for the 
food to be supplied. He saw no measure 
yet passed by Parliament, or known to be 
in progress, which would effect the object 
to be attained by the Bill within the limited 
period for which the measure was to re- 
main in operation. It was to be substi- 
tuted, as he understood, for what was im- 
properly called the Labour-rate Act. He 
confessed that he had a feeling almost of 
despondency with respect to the future in 
Ireland, from the reports contained in the 
large blue book upon the Table. That 
feeling did not arise from the state of the 
potato crop, but from the picture contained 
in that large blue book of the intimidation 
under which the relief committees acted, 
and the jobbing which prevailed in the 
administration of the law. He thought 
the districts in which the provisions of this 
Bill were to be carried into operation, were 
infinitely too large. He very much doubted, 
too, whether the Irish landlords would be 
disposed to borrow money under the con- 
ditions imposed on them; for whatever 
disposition they might feel to relieve their 
fellow-subjects, he doubted whether they 
could recover that increase in their rents 
which it would be necessary to exact in 
order to pay the interest of the sums bor- 
rowed from Government. He admitted 
that some of the works under the present 
system were unnecessary, and that it was 
difficult to find out those which might be 
of material service to the country. Yet 
he was satisfied that, without some such 
means of employing the poor scattered 
over the country, the means of purchasing 
food would not be furnished to the people. 
The principle of the Labour-rate Act was 
to give every man food who had the power 
of giving labour in exchange for it. But 
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how was food to be purchased if no labour 
was required? It was distinctly avowed, 
too, that the new Poor-law Act, and the 
Act authorizing the loans to landlords, 
were to proceed pari passu. So that any 
new presentments were conditional on the 
passing of an Act which might not pass 
for a considerable time, proposing, as it 
did, to make exchanges as to the present 
poor law. He thought the only difference 
between the operation of this and the La- 
bour-rate Act would be that one gave food 
for labour, and under the other food would 
be given for nothing. He thought this 
measure a good one as an auxiliary to 
other measures; but as it stood it really 
amounted to nothing more than giving out 
of the hard earnings of the people of this 
country food without exacting labour in 
return. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE said, 
that as to the former Act, of which the 
noble Earl spoke with something like re- 
verence, and the proposed substitute for it, 
he knew not whether the noble Earl was 
present when he moved the second read- 
ing of this Bill; but if he had been, he 
must have recollected that he had ex- 
pressed his regret that the present was not 


accompanied with the other Bills introduced 


by the Government as to Ireland. He 
thought, however, they were justified in 
proposing it, as it was intended by it to give 
immediate relief. As to the advances to 
the landlords being made at the same time 
that the Poor Relief Bill was extended, he 
had stated at an early period of the Ses- 
sion, and also at the second reading of 
this Bill, that it was desirable to consider 
both measures together, as under one of 
them the landlords (particularly of certain 
estates) would be enabled to meet the great 
change proposed in the domestic industry 
of the country under the other. He enter- 
tained a confident hope that the landlords 
would readily avail themselves of the faci- 
lities offered under one of the Acts for ap- 
plying capital to the cultivation of the 
land. The noble Earl (Ellenborough) had 
allowed that there was a great moral prin- 
ciple in the Labour-rate Act; but he was 
sorry to say that the Government had 
found that great abuses had been practised 
under this Act; and that, above all, great 
intimidation had been used for the employ- 
ment of parties who ought never to have 
been engaged. No man could more sensi- 
bly feel the injury arising from these 
abuses than he (the Marquess of Lans- 
downe), but he must say that great advan- 
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tages had been obtained under the Act; 
the efforts of Her Majesty’s Government 
had been very effectual in putting down 
these abuses, and great progress had been 
made in different parts of the country in 
the prevention of intimidation, and he was 
happy to say that the employment of la- 
bour was now being carried on in the most 
peaceable manner; he could assure the 
House that Her Majesty’s Goverment had 
great hopes of putting down intimidation 
altogether. Under all the circumstances, 
the matter was too important not to secure 
the vigilant attention of Her Majesty’s 
Government. He proposed to move the 
third reading of the Bill on Monday. 
Amendment reported. 


in Portugal. 


THE CIVIL WAR IN PORTUGAL. 

Lorp BEAUMONT said, that he now 
rose to put the question of which he had 
given notice, respecting the conduct of the 
Portuguese Government with regard to 
certain prisoners who had surrendered to 
the Queen of Portugal’s troops after the 
battle of Torres Vedras. In putting this 
question, he wished to guard against the 
inference that he desired to see this coun- 
try interfering in the domestic concerns of 
any other country, unless such interference 
was sanctioned by the obligations of a 
treaty, or in a case where British interests 
were very much at stake. But the circum- 
stances which he was going to mention to 
their Lordships, would, he thought, show 
that continuing a passive conduct on our 
part would endanger that strict neutrality 
which we were desirous of observing, and, 
instead of simplifying, would greatly in- 
crease the difficulties surrounding the ques- 
tion of the affairs of Portugal. It would 
be in the recollection of their Lordships, 
that a division of the army opposed to the 
Queen’s army, under the command of 
Count Bomfim, advanced to Torres Vedras, 
with the intention, he believed, of march- 
ing on Lisbon. The Duke of Saldanha 
pursued it with his army, and, after a se- 
vere battle, which terminated in the suc- 
cess of the forces of the Queen, the rem- 
nant of the division of Bomfim retired into 
the Castle of Torres Vedras. It was 
summoned to surrender at discretion : this 
it positively refused to do; but offered to 
surrender, provided it was allowed the ho- 
nours of war. To this the Duke of Saldan- 
ha agreed, and consequently a stipulation 
to that effect was drawn up in writing, and 
signed by the commander of the Queen’s 
troops. Qn the faith of this stipulation, the 
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remnant of the division in the castle at 
Torres Vedras surrendered. The officers 
of the division were then marched to Lis- 
bon, and were subsequently sent on board 
a frigate in the Tagus, and confined, being 
allowed scarcely the necessaries of life, and 
but a scanty portion of clothing. Subse- 
quently, in consequence of an idea that 
some of these officers intended to escape 
from the frigate, forty or fifty of them were 
put on board a small brig of war, and the 
Portuguese Government came to the reso- 
elution of sending them to Angola, one of 
the worst settlements on the coast of Africa 
as regarded health. The way in which 
these unfortunate wretches were to be con- 
veyed to their destination, would render 
their condition worse than that of negroes 
on board a slave ship. They were crammed 
into the smallest possible space, many of 
them being severely wounded and in bad 
health. Thus these officers, who expected 
to receive all the honours of war, were, 
without any trial or condemnation, sent 
out, in the presence of our fleet, to a most 
unhealthy settlement. He wished to show 
the ground on which he thought our re- 
maining passive, would amount to an act 
which might lead to. the most dangerous 
consequences. Though our fleet was at 
Lisbon for the protection of British inter- 
ests, yet he believed that the officers com- 
manding it would be considered as only 
doing their duty, if, had Count Bomfim’s 
division not been defeated, but had been 
enabled to advance upon Lisbon, they had, 
in case the Queen of Portugal had been 
obliged to embark in her own frigate, 
covered that embarkation, and protected 
the person of the Queen from any injury 
under such circumstances. If, then, after 
having proclaimed that we intended perfect 
neutrality, the British officers would be 
justified in so acting, he felt that we were 
also bound to protest, and to expect our 
protest to be listened to, when measures 
were taken by the Queen of Portugal’s 
Government which tended to excite against 
her the best feelings of the country, and 
which might consequently result in bringing 
the Queen to that position in which the 
British officers would be called on to act. 
Therefore, with the view of preserving our 
attitude of perfect neutrality, he thought 
it was only the duty of the British Govern- 
ment to exert every means, before it was 
too late, to induce the Portuguese Govern- 
ment to revoke their decree with respect to 
these prisoners, and to restore them to the 
situation in which they had expected to be 
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placed as prisoners of war. He accordingly 
wished to know whether any communica- 
tion had been made on the part of Her 
Majesty’s Government with respect to these 
prisoners, and whether any steps had been 
taken to procure the reversal of that decree, 
and to restore those persons back to their 
country. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE: The 
subject of my noble Friend’s question is 
one of considerable importance, and one to 
which I am most desirous of giving a satis- 
factory answer. Before giving that an- 
swer, I can only express that regret which 
I feel, in common with my noble Friend 
and with the House generally, that the 
country to which he has alluded should be 
in a state to give rise to the transactions to 
which he has so pointedly, and, in my 
opinion, not improperly, adverted. That a 
country connected with us by so many ties 
and historical recollections should be in the 
state in which Portugal now is, must be a 
matter of the deepest regret: greatly should 
we rejoice if any effort on the part of this 
country, impartially applied, should be 
made the means of putting an end to that 
state of things. Your Lordships well know, 
that in the course of last year an insurrec- 
tion broke out in that country, which has 
gradually and most decidedly assumed the 
character of a civil war. In the course of 
any such a war your Lordships need not 
be told that transactions will perpetually 
oceur, from the excitement which prevails, 
from the heated state of parties, and from 
the opposition, not only of particular fac- 
tions, but of particular families, which are 
deeply to be lamented, and which induce 
men to infringe those rules which civilized 
nations have provided shall be observed in 
contests between one another. It is un- 
questionably true, that in the course of 
this civil warfare in Portugal, a body of 
persons, having been taken with arms in 
their hands, were made prisoners; and 
after being made prisoners upon the con- 
dition that they would be treated with all 
the honours of war, a great number of 
them, I believe, comprising all the princi- 
pal officers, to the number of forty, were 
placed on board a small brig, in the Bay of 
Lisbon, and ordered to be transported to 
the coast of Africa. I believe that many of 
them who were so ordered to be trans- 
ported were severely wounded and sick, 
and not in a condition to undergo that 
transportation. A representation to that 
effect was made both by the captain and 
surgeon of the brig; but the only conse- 
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quence was, that the representation had 
given great offence to the Government. 
This happened in the interval between the 
departure of Lord Howard de Walden and 
the arrival of Sir George Seymour; but I 
am enabled to state to my noble Friend, 
that from the moment these circumstances 
became known, great interest was excited 
in the mind of Her Majesty’s Chargé d’Af- 
faires at Lisbon, and he addressed a re- 
presentation to the Queen’s Government 
on the subject. The Belgian Minister and 
the French Minister, acting separately for 
themselves, made representations to the 
same effect. I hope that, even now, these 
representations may not be too late. I 
hope, from that inclination to mercy and 
forbearance which I am most anxious to 
believe exists in the Portuguese Govern- 
ment, that they will have been attended to, 
and that this transportation will have been 
prevented, and that these prisoners will 
not, at any rate, be sent to a part fatal to 
their health: such a punishment is totally 
inapplicable to such a class of persons, 
taken in open warfare. I know that, at 


all events, a great hope is entertained that 
their destination has already been changed. 
My Lords, I must state, in justice to the 


Sovereign of that country, that I am in- 
formed that in no one instance, since these 
troubles began, has one capital punishment 
been inflicted. From that favourable dis- 
position I argue that this sentence has 
been reversed; and I can assure your 
Lordships that it will be the greatest sa- 
tisfaction to Her Majesty’s Government if 
we find it to be so. It is true, as the 
noble Lord has observed, that Her Majes- 
ty’s Government sent a considerable force 
to the coast of Portugal; but it was not to 
interfere in the contest. The object of 
Her Majesty’s fleet at Lisbon and Oporto 
is, in the first instance, to give effectual 
protection to British interests; and when 
that object has been answered, it will be a 
source of great satisfaction to the Govern- 
ment and people of this country, if that 
fleet shall be enabled to give refuge and 
protection to persons in danger of their 
lives ; and, as the noble Lord has intimated, 
it would, above all, be the duty of the offi- 
cers of the fleet to afford that protection 
and assistance, in the event of the person 
of the Queen of Portugal being actually in 
danger. It is at these points that their 
duty begins and ends. Beyond this, all 
that the officers of the British Government 
can do, is to offer friendly counsel and 
advice. That counsel and advice has been 
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offered in the spirit of friendship on the 
present occasion, and I shall be glad if it 
proves acceptable. As long as the contest 
lasts, with its character as a civil war, it 
cannot be the inclination of the British 
Government actively to interfere, nor would 
there be under any existing treaty a justi- 
fication for so doing; but, should circum. 
stances assume a different character by the 
presence of Don Miguel in that country, or 
of a party acting for the avowed purpose 
of placing him on the throne, a new state 
of things may arise, in which it will be a 
question to be considered how far such a 
case would revive existing treaties, and 
compel the British Government to a recur- 
rence to the former policy on which those 
treaties are founded, and in consequence of 
which the most successful and beneficial 
co-operation has formerly taken place. 
That case has not now arisen ; the present 
contest has all the character of a civil war, 
and in that the British Government are 
not prepared to interfere further than for 
the protection of the interests and lives of 
British subjects, and, in case of necessity, 
for the protection of the person of the 
Queen of Portugal; and, I will add, for 
the protection of the lives of any persons 
who, in the extremity of war, may be com- 
pelled to take refuge under our flag. 

The Eart of ABERDEEN said, that it 
must be the desire of every person to miti- 
gate as much as possible the calamities of 
war, wherever the sufferings of individuals 
were concerned, especially the horrors of 
civil war. It was, therefore, necessary 
and praiseworthy that all means of persua- 
sion should be used, to induce a humane 
and merciful course of conduct on the part 
of those engaged in such conflicts; but, if 
the noble Marquess meant to say, that 
with regard to the Portuguese Govern- 
ment, not merely private and personal soli- 
citation, persuasion, and influence, would 
be used, but that, in respect to a contest 
like that at present going on in Portugal, 
the Government should also make official 
representations, interfering with the course 
which the Portuguese Government might 
think necessary for its own safety to pur- 
sue, he thought that to be a precedent 
exceedingly dangerous, and a principle 
liable to great objection. It might be 
stated, to the credit of the Portuguese 
people, that in the various convulsions 
which had taken place of late years among 
them there had been very little cruelty 
exercised—that there was very little ap- 
pearance of a sanguinary disposition in any 
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party; thus furnishing an estimable con- 
trast to a neighbouring people of the Pen- 
insula, where acts of vengeance and blood- 
shed were committed by all parties. There 
was another reason why the British Govern- 
ment should be particularly cautious at 
present with respect to any interference 
with Portugal. He knew not for what 
reason it was, but the belief was strong in 
Portugal, that the cause of the insurrection 
possessed the good wishes of the British 
Government. He could not believe this to 
be the case, and he knew not on what the 
belief was founded, but that the belief was 
general was indisputable ; it was, therefore, 
incumbent on the British Government to 
be cautious in respect to any step which 
might tend to confirm such an opinion. 
What was the precise object of the course 
that had been adopted, he was at a loss to 
understand. Undoubtedly the protection 
of the interests of British subjects in the 
state of confusion that prevailed, was a 
legitimate reason for having a naval force 
in the Tagus, and that force might also be 
necessary to secure the personal safety of 
the Queen of Portugal; but the squadron 
we now had in the Tagus was not only 
able to perform such.a service as this, but 
to overawe the whole kingdom of Portugal. 
He did not know what the particular mo- 
tive for the continuance of this overwhelm- 
ing force in the Tagus might be; but he 
thought it must be evident that the pre- 
sence of that force might very possibly 
confirm and strengthen the opinion he had 
referred to, as being entertained by many 
persons in Portugal. Some years ago the 
Government of this country took a very 
active part—perhaps more active than they 
were justified in doing—in establishing the 
present Queen upon the throne of Portu- 
gal ; and, as relations of the closest friend- 
ship and intimacy subsisted between the 
Government of that country and of our 
own, he thought we should be justified, 
without any breach of neutrality, in afford- 
ing all the moral support in our power to a 
Sovereign whose throne we had so far con- 
tributed to establish. He considered that, 
at all events, a course should be taken 
that would prevent its being supposed that 
the British Government were inclined to 
foster or approve of the insurrection, and 
would show that they disapproved of that 
movement, one object of which was the 
overthrow of the monarchy in Portugal, 
and the establishment_of a republic; and 
of the other, the restoration of the despotic 
Government of Don Miguel. He (the Earl 
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of Aberdeen) conceived that neither of 
those objects could be altogether indifferent 
to us; and that, therefore, without deviat- 
ing from our neutrality, care should be 
taken that the opinion of Her Majesty’s 
Government might be known without any 
mistake in Portugal, and that the British 
fleet, whose presence in the Tagus was 
now so equivocal, was there for the purpose 
of giving countenance and support to the 
Government which it had contributed so 
much to establish. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE: Af- 
ter what has fallen from the noble Earl, I 
trust the House will permit me to say a 
very few words, so that there may be no pos- 
sible misapprehension on this subject. I 
thought that I had said most distinctly 
that it was the anxious wish of this Govern- 
ment that Her Majesty should be main- 
tained on the throne; but, nevertheless, 
to maintain the strictest neutrality with 
reference to the political movement in 
Portugal. I know of no act done by 
the British Government calculated to 
produce a contrary impression. I defy 
any person to produce any evidence of 
such an act having been committed. The 
noble Earl must be aware that during 
a civil war, great dissatisfaction would be 
entertained by either party engaged in it, 
if they thought, from any accidental cir- 
cumstances, that a greater leaning was 
shown by a neutral Government to one side 
than the other. Undoubtedly false conjec- 
tures and false rumours of this kind have 
prevailed in Portugal. It has not, how- 
ever, been alone stated that the Govern- 
ment of this country are disinclined to 
favour the Queen of Portugal and Her 
Ministry; but it has been complained, in 
Oporto, that the British Government were 
interfering on behalf of the Queen in a way 
that would be injurious to those exertions 
which, as it was stated, were being made, 
not to establish a republic, or to place Don 
Miguel on the throne, but in the cause of 
the constitution. Whether that is so or 
not, it is not for me to say. I do not 
wish to pronounce any opinion upon the 
dissensions that prevail in that country ; 
but this I am bound to state, that there 
has been no instruction given to the Ad- 
miral, to the Minister, or to the Special 
Envoy sent to that country, that has not 
had for its object the preservation of a 
perfect impartiality; and that in any ad- 
vice which may have been respectfully ten- 
dered to the Government of Portugal, un- 
der virtue of any instruction on the part 
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of Her Majesty’s Government, the object 
has been fully conformable to those in- 
structions, namely, to tender friendly coun- 
sel with a view to the interest of the 
Queen’s cause, and with no design what- 
ever to give the slightest countenance, 
directly or indirectly, to the insurrection. 
It has unquestionably been thought expe- 
dient that in circumstances such as these, 
during the crisis that at present impends 
over Portugal, the interests of England 
should be protected, not by a small squad- 
ron only, but by a squadron superior to 
that which any other Power was likely to 
send; but the commander who has been 
sent there the noble Earl well knows to be 
not only one of the ablest and most gallant 
of officers in Her Majesty’s Navy, but a 
person remarkable for the care, the discre- 
tion, and the judgment with which, in all 
parts of the globe, he has uniformly ad- 
ministered the most important affairs; and 
I cannot bring myself to the belief that 
that gallant Admiral, instructed as he has 
been to exercise the greatest impartiality 
in these matters, has in any degree de- 
viated from that instruction, or that any- 
thing has been done by him or others 
which is in the slightest degree calculated 


Administration of 


to militate against that which I have stated 
before, and which I state again, to be the 
anxious wish of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment—that of non-interference in the civil 


difficulties in that country. I trust that 
those difficulties will be brought to a speedy 
termination; and it is the hope of the Go- 
vernment that that termination will be 
such as to make Her Majesty more secure 
on her constitutional throne. 

The Eart of ELLENBOROUGH con- 
fessed that he could not perceive any very 
constitutional spirit exhibited in the con- 
duct of Her Majesty’s Government in Por- 
tugal, which had led to this civil war; and 
perhaps, as he had been recently dismissed 
from office, he might feel very strong upon 
the subject. The Queen had imprisoned 
her outgoing Ministers until she had form- 
ed a new Administration. He must say, 
he was sorry to observe that by all these 
new constitutional Governments greater 
violations of constitutional principles and 
of personal liberty were committed, than 
under the harshest despotisms that ever 
existed. He had only one word to say on 
this subject. All representations were a 
mere farce, if it was not thoroughly under- 
stood that there was a measure behind 
them which was to be adopted if those 
representations were not attended to. If 
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it were to be understood that the English 
Government merely desired, as a matter of 
favour to themselves, or as a matter of 
credit to the Government of Portugal, that 
the unfortunate gentlemen who had been 
referred to should not suffer death under 
torture on the coast of Africa, their Lord- 
ships could well understand that such re- 
presentations would not be attended to, 
But if it had been distinctly understood 
that in the event of the representations of 
our Minister, whether private or official, 
not being acted upon, Sir W. Parker was 
ordered to leave the Tagus, he had not the 
slightest doubt that every representation 
made by the British Minister would at 
once have received attention. So far from 
thinking that the presence of the English 
squadron in the Tagus could be regarded 
as indicating any leaning on the part of 
our Government towards the insurgents, 
he believed that but for the presence of 
that squadron, the Queen of Portugal 
would have met Don Miguel in London. 
It was by that squadron that the Queen 
was now kept upon the throne; and if it 
was withdrawn, the conquering army would 
march at once from Oporto to Lisbon. 

Lorpv BROUGHAM did not agree en- 
tirely with any of the noble Lords who had 
taken part in this conversation, which was 
most irregular. He concurred, however, 
with his noble Friend who had just sat 
down, that if ever there was a non sequi- 
tur, it was this—that any one would con- 
clude, from the presence of the British 
squadron in the Tagus to protect the 
Queen, that we were favouring the insur- 
rection. He was very glad that the con- 
versation which had taken place on this 
subject had elicited the statement of his 
noble Friend (the Marquess of Lans- 
downe). 

Subject at an end. 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE CRIMINAL 
LAW—JUVENILE OFFENDERS. 

Lorp BROUGHAM rose, for the pur- 
pose of presenting a petition to their Lord- 
ships; and though it was rather unusual 
to give notice of an intention to present a 
petition, yet considering the persons who 
claimed the attention of the House, and 
the very important subject of their petition, 
he had deemed it his duty to take the un- 
usual course of giving notice of his inten- 
tion to present it. He considered himself 
to be highly honoured by having been 
made the medium of presenting this im- 
portant petition to the House. The peti- 
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tion was signed by the Mayor of Liverpool, 
by Mr. Rushton, the officiating magistrate 
of Liverpool, and by nineteen other magis- 
trates of that important borough; and he 
should best discharge his duty to those pe- 
titioners by bringing before their Lordships 
the substance of the petition, though not in 
terms, he was afraid, equally choice and 
distinct with those which were used in that 
very long, very able, and elaborate docu- 
ment. He had taken the pains to make 
himself acquainted with the subject-matter 
which he intended bringing under their 
Lordships’ consideration by reading the 
different documents that had been publish- 
ed thereon, and which did not appear in 
the petition—he meant the reports of the 
prison inspectors in this country, the re- 
ports of the various persons connected 
with private associations of a philanthro- 
pic, benevolent, and useful nature, who 
had attended to the same very important 
subject of the execution of the criminal law 
in this country, as well as other documents 
which had been published in France, in 
Holland, and Germany, which showed the 
result of some most important experiments 
which had been tried in those countries for 
the reformation of offenders. From those 
different sources to which he had referred, 
and also from one which he should after- 
wards refer to generally, a very important 
work, the report upon the Criminal Law 
by his learned friend, Mr. Hill, the Recorder 
of Birmingham, whose experience in crimi- 
nal judgments had been very extensive, 
and who had devoted his attention for years 
to this subject, presented to ‘‘ The Society 
for the Amendment of the Law,”’ and also 
from another report upon Criminal Law 
generally, which was to be found in the 
tenth number of The Law Review—he 
meant the report which had been drawn 
up by his learned friend, Mr. Pitt Taylor— 
he thought that he should be able to show 
their Lordships the necessity of a great 
change on the subject. He would not 
trouble their Lordships with reading to 
them extracts from the different sources of 
information of which he had availed him- 
self; but he was about to embody the re- 
sult of his inquiries, and give them the 
substance of the matter; and he was con- 
vinced that before he had proceeded far in 
his statement, their Lordships would ad- 
mit that it was impossible to overrate the 
high importance of the subject to which 
this petition referred. The subject which 
he intended to bring under the considera- 
tion of their Lordships was neither more 
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nor less than the structure of the criminal 
law of this country; the administration of 
that criminal law in practice; the execution 
of that criminal law upon the unhappy per- 
sons who, first being the victims of their 
own crimes and misconduct, afterwards 
became the victims of the law itself, when 
they were punished to deter others from 
following their bad example. He did not 
mean to discuss the subject at length, or 
elaborately, or with any sort of intention of 
exhausting it; he was merely going to call 
their Lordships’ attention to the heads of 
this question, which formed the subject- 
matter of the Liverpool petition. Those 
Liverpool magistrates spoke as practical 
men; they spoke as men who lived in a 
community of 300,000 persons who were 
their fellow-citizens; and over whom they 
were placed as magistrates appointed to 
keep the Queen’s peace, and to administer 
the Queen’s law; these magistrates were 
the persons who came before their Lord- 
ships as the fountain of law, as the admi- 
nistrators of that law in the last resort, as 
the highest tribunal in this country, to 
which tribunal they naturally and legiti- 
mately looked—to such tribunal did these 
inferior but most respectable and experi- 
enced magistrates resort to unbosom their 
thoughts, to prefer their complaints, to 
warn them as to what would be the conse- 
quences of any longer neglecting this great 
subject; and it was to such things he was 
about to call their Lordships’ attention. 
Some of their Lordships might, peradven- 
ture, not feel inclined to credit their state- 
ments; but if the state of things of which 
they complained was allowed to continue 
any longer, the consequences could hardly 
be foreseen, or if foreseen could scarcely 
be prevented. The results of the experi- 
ence of these Liverpool magistrates, then, 
were these—that in this population of 
300,000 persons, there had been committed 
for trial during the last seven years, in round 
numbers, 51,000 persons, and that of those 
persons no less than one-tenth, or more 
than 5,500, were offenders under seventeen 
years of age; that of the whole number of 
offenders, no less than 10,000—who were 
for the most part juvenile offenders—had 
been committed, during six years, five 
times each upon an average ; and from this 
it appeared that the immediate and inevit- 
able result of having punished those offen- 
ders once, was that, upon the average, 
they had been four times afterwards guilty, 
and four times punished—so powerful, so 
effectual, so undeniably efficacious, had 
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been the punishments which the law had 
inflicted. These magistrates went further; 
they had made an investigation which he 
thought had been of incalculable value, and 
for which he hoped he might be permitted 
to tender their Lordships’ thanks to those 
magistrates. They had examined fourteen 
eases, taken perfectly indiscriminately out 
of the 10,000 juvenile offenders to whom 
he had referred. He wished particularly 
to direct their Lordships’ attention to this 
class of offenders, because what he was 
about to urge their Lordships was, to adopt 
the plan of reformatory discipline to which 
he had alluded the other night, when he 
took leave to address the House on the 
subject of education: he wished again to 
impress upon their Lordships the fact, that 
where criminals had attained a certain age, 
and had become habituated to crime and 
hardened to wickedness, reformatory disci- 
pline ceased to present such a prospect of 
effectual amendment. He, therefore, na- 
turally looked to the younger classes of 
offenders, as the persons to whom this dis- 
cipline could be applied with the greatest 
probability of success; and it was on that 
ground that he would beg their Lordships’ 
attention to the experiments and statements 
of the magistrates in question. With re- 
gard to these 10,000 juvenile criminals, 
then, the Liverpool magistrates had adopted 
what appeared to him a very judicious 
plan—they did not select, but took at ran- 
dom from that number, fourteen boys, the 
circumstances of whose cases they minutely 
investigated. He had the result of that 
eareful investigation in the petition before 
him, and he would give their Lordships 
one or two samples from it without going 
through the whole of it. In the first place, 
it appeared that each of the fourteen ju- 
venile offenders had upon an average been 
apprehended fifteen times for crimes; that 
they had frequently been discharged with- 
out having been committed for trial; but 
that upon an average they had been com- 
mitted for trial nine times, and generally 
as often convicted. He wished it to be 
clearly understood, that the number of 
51,000 did not refer to persons or offences, 
but to actual convictions. Now, he would 
single out three instances from these four- 
teen to show the course of crime, the shape 
it took, and the consequences of commit- 
ting a series of offences. The first case 
that he would take was that of a boy 
twelve years of age, who could neither 
read nor write; he was first committed in 
September, 1838, and last in January, 
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1842; he was apprehended altogether six- 
teen hostages all that happened in the 
course of three years and two months—he 
was altogether committed for trial, and 
took his trial, nine times, and his sentences 
were various terms of imprisonment in 
gaol; and the excellent effect of that pri- 
son discipline appeared to be, tliat, having 
been once committed and imprisoned, he 
had been convicted eight times more within 
less than three years and a half, and that 
while still under twelve years of age, he 
had received another sentence, which was 
that of transportation for ten years toa 
penal colony. The next case he should 
single out was that of a boy ten years of 
age, who had been apprehended fourteen 
times, tried and convicted eleven times, and 
suffered various periods of imprisonment 
for different offences, in order to prevent 
him from committing similar acts in fu- 
ture; the consequences of which attempts 
at prevention were, that he had been ar- 
rested ten times, convicted, and, after the 
last conviction, sentenced to seven years 
transportation. The last case to which he 
would call their attention was that of a 
boy nine years of age, who could neither 
read nor write, who in the course of two 
years was apprehended sixteen times for 
felonies of different kinds, and convicted 
four times; and that boy, who when first 
convicted was only seven years of age, was 
now convicted and sentenced to transporta- 
tion for seven years. He (Lord Brougham) 
had long been engaged more or less in the 
study of the administration of the criminal 
law of this country; but he was bound now 
to open his ears to the voice of wisdom 
speaking to him—he was bound not to 
shut his eyes to such a fearful state of 
things, and to the utter, absolute, and as 
he should show them, necessary inefficacy 
of the present system of law to repress 
crimes, or to cure the offenders. Now, 
these magistrates called their Lordships’ 
attention to the expenses of these attempts 
to repress crime in the borough of Liver- 
pool. The petitioners stated that 889/. 
had been expended in dealing with the 
eases to which he had referred, or rather 
he meant the 120 prosecutions of those 
fourteen juvenile offenders; and they stated 
that no doubt any other prosecutor would 
have spent half as much more, for Liver- 
pool happened to have availed itself, in 
common with many other large towns, of 
that admirable arrangement of entrusting 
all its criminal prosecutions to a public 
prosecutor. That practice had also been 
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adopted in Scotland, and a better plan had 
never been thought of. Ever since his at- 
tention had been turned to these matters, 
he had seen the necessity of such an officer; 
and when he was last in office, in 1834, 
he had almost succeeded in carrying a Bill 
to compel the appointment of a public pro- 
secutor in all large towns. By means of 
having such an officer, the expense of pro- 
secution was little more than half what it 
was under the old system. But even under 
the present improved system, the expense 
of prosecuting these fourteen juvenile of- 
fenders, whom they chose to call ‘ incorri- 

ible offenders,’? amounted to within a 
trifle of 9007. Now, said the magistrates 
(and he said with them, and for them, as 
well as for himself), after having the ex- 
perience which he and they had had in 
Liverpool and elsewhere, was it not time 
to begin to reconsider the matter, and to 
ask themselves, ‘‘ Have we not been all 
along pursuing a wrong path as to the 
punishment of offenders—have we not by 
our laws driven them to commit the crimes 
for which we punished them, with the 
view of preventing their recommission ?”’ 
But, above all, when they took the young 
boys of nine or ten or twelve years of age 
(for one unhappy boy who had been sen- 
tenced to seven years transportation was 
only nine years old, and only seven when 
he was first convicted), he would ask them 
whether they were dealing rightly with 
them under the present system ? Were they 
taking the human being according to his 
knowledge, his vicious nature, his capaci- 
ties, his failings, his judgment, his reason, 
as well as his passions? Were they deal- 
ing soundly, and judiciously, and usefully, 
and profitably with him in persisting to 
appeal only to his fears; and never— 
never once looking to his wishes or to his 
hopes? But he was only at present ad- 
dressing their Lordships on the generalities 
of the question; and he would come at 
once to the details and remedies set forth 
in the petition of the Liverpool magistrates, 
because it was useless to complain of a 
system unless they were prepared to sub- 
stitute a remedy for the evil. He did not 
intend to take their Lordships unawares on 
this question ; he wished them to inquire 
and to excite their attention to these mat- 
ters, for it was their highest duty to do so 
—it was one which they ought no longer 
to neglect, for if they did defer executing 
that duty properly and at once, they could 
not doso with impunity. Their Lordships, 
then, should see that it was their interest 
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to inquire into this matter, and see whether 
a remedy could not be found. The expe- 
riment had been tried, and after a word as 
to the ground on which it proceeded, he 
would state to their Lordships the nature 
of the shape which it had taken in its ope- 
ration and result. When they took a sup- 
posed criminal and cast him into prison, 
and tried, convicted, and sentenced him, 
they punished him either by one or two 
years imprisonment or by transportation, 
capital punishment being now almost uni- 
versally abolished—he had had much ex- 
perience with respect to capital punish- 
ment, and he knew that he differed with 
the petitioners and many others upon that 
subject—however, capital punishment had 
been altered, except as regarded one or 
two peculiar acts, to transportation or im- 
prisonment. He was no friend to trans- 
portation ; he saw many objections to it; 
it was anything rather than an economical 
or justifiable proceeding—it caused a very 
large amount of evil, and very serious 
mischief in cases where convicts were sent 
to a strictly penal colony. His principal 
objection against it was that it did not 
terrify; it did not appal; it did not appear 
to the eyes of a person who was about to 
commit an offence against the law half as 
terrible as if he knew that his sentence 
would be imprisonment even for a few 
weeks in this country. That was proved 
by the reports which he had lying before 
him from those magistrates of Liverpool 
and other magistrates, the reports of 
gaolers, and particularly the report of a 
most able person, the governor of the ex- 
cellent prison at Glasgow, which he had 
read with the greatest interest. All these 
joined with one voice in stating it to be 
their decided opinion, after great practical 
experience, that imprisonment had far 
more terrors than transportation. Mr. 
Miller said that he had found that cri- 
minals would far rather be sent abroad 
to a penal settlement for ten years, 
than imprisoned for ten weeks in their 
own country. Then, what was the ex- 
pense of transportation? Not less than 
half a million sterling. What would be 
the cost of keeping those same persons 
in confinement in this country for two 
years ?—300,000/. If the punishment of 
transportation did not deter men more, 
but less, than imprisonment—f it were the 
more expensive of the two, then it was 
wrong in every point of view—in its greater 
cost, in its effects upon the penal settle- 
ment, and in not deterring from the com- 
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mission of crime—and it was less advisable 
as a punishment than imprisonment. But 
he now came to what was a most import- 
ant portion of the magistrates’ petition. 
It appeared that the united results of them- 
selves, the various authorities abroad, in 
Germany, France, &e., to which he had 
before referred, and here also, of our coun- 
try, in Warwickshire, of judges, of magis- 
trates, in speculative writers, of Secretaries 
of State who had presided over the police 
of this country, all unanimously declared 
that punishment had no effect in deterring 
any but avery small portion of mankind from 
committing offences against the law. The 
fact was, that when men were about to com- 
mit a crime, they were not in that calm, re- 
fiecting, estimating frame of mind which 
such an argument would suppose; but they 
were inflamed by passion, and that passion 
closed their eyes to the danger and the 
risk they were about to run—they were 
sanguine as to the vast (as it would appear 
to them) chances of escape, and therefore 
it was that little or no effect was produced 
by the apprehension of punishment, which 
was administered for the purpose of de- 
terring. What then remained? If they 


did punish men, they should at all events 


take care that those whom they did punish 
were not made worse by that punishment, 
than when they found them. That was 
the bounden duty of the Government to- 
wards those subjects who committed crime; 
because to say that a man forfeited his 
claims to the attention of a Government 
because he had been a criminal, was mon- 
strous. And yet they did in effect say so. To 
say nothing of the number whom they trans- 
ported, there were 96,000 whom they an- 
nually imprisoned, and after their sentences 
had expired they turned them out upon the 
world. But had imprisonment made them 
better? Had imprisonment kept them 


from being any worse than they were be- | 
Had not imprisonment necessarily, | 
| both futile and impolitic; and for this rea- 
son, which was as obvious a one as could 


fore ? 
in ninety-nine cases out of every hundred, 
loosened them in point of morals? If he 
wanted to prove that they had, he should 
refer them to those fourteen juvenile of- 
fenders taken at random out of 51,000 
criminals by the magistrates at Liverpool, 
every one of whom had committed re- 
peated offences; and youths of nine, ten, 
eleven, and twelve, the magistrates showed, 
had been arrested, some of them twenty- 
two, and convicted nineteen times. The 
great design of imprisonment should be 
not only to deter as to the future, but to 
produce, if at all possible, some moral ef- 
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fects. The greatest evil, however, which 
the poor convict had to contend with was, 
that after the termination of his sentence, 
when the term of his confinement expired, 
he did not know, when again thrown on 
the world, where to bestow himself. He 
went forth with his character marred—he 
went forth to encounter the indifference of 
his family connexions—he went out dis- 
graced and degraded in his own eyes, and 
probably that was the very worst feature 
in his whole case, as it might prevent any 
exertion to restore himself to that self- 
respect which he onee possessed, and per- 
haps well maintained; for when a man did 
possess self-respect in his own eyes it was 
calculated to infuse that energy which 
would ultimately put an end to the self- 
debasement and degradation which his 
crimes had thrown over and around him. 
The poor criminal went out debased in his 
own eyes, disgraced in the eyes of the 
community, and deserted by friends and 
relations, who looked upon his conduct as 
having inflicted on them a stain and a dis- 
grace. As to the means of future sub- 
sistence, see how the criminal was placed. 
What master would employ him? Who 
would take him into his family? The 
stioma rested upon him, and there he stood 
an outeast from man. Look at the gaols, 
as well as at the convicts—and would it 
not be a wonder and astonishment if they 
ever produced a small quantity of good on 
the mind or on the habits of the crimi- 
nal? and if the discipline did produce any 
good on its inmates, they were but too 
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| likely to relapse when permitted again to 


go forth to the world. Such was, in his 
opinion, the consequence of short imprison- 
ment. Mr. Hill had given it as the result 
of his observation and experience, in his 
admirable report to the Law Amendment 
Society; and Mr. Pitt Taylor fully agreed 
with him in his report to the same society, 
that short periods of imprisonment were 


be suggested, that such persons were sure 


| to relapse again into their bad habits, from 


the impression that by their conduct they 
were cut off, if not for ever, yet for a long 
time, from their former friends and con- 
nexions. But if means had been adopted 
to improve the criminal—to improve his 
morals and character—to teach him to 
subdue his bad passions—to bring down 
his guilty feelings—to make him a con- 
scientious, reasonable, and well-thinking 
person—and, above all things, to impress 
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on him that he was for a long time to be 
cut off from his former associates—such a 
proceeding could not be without a bene- 
ficial effect. But if the criminal knew that 
after the expiration of six weeks, or of two 
or three months, that he was to be con- 
fined only for sixty or ninety days, when 
he should go forth to exercise his liberty 
of action—when he looked on confinement 
as being for a short period—he never would 
think of his own reformation. He was too 
apt to say, “It’s only for a short time ; 
every day diminishes the number; they 
will soon pass away, and then all will be 
well again.”” Short periods of confinement 
made the criminal harder instead of better 
—that was the opinion of Mr. Hill. The 
question, then, was, how could they make 
imprisonment reformatory, instead of be- 
ing, as it was at present, injurious to the 
character of the inmates? Next, what 
means should be adopted to prevent the 
criminal, at the end of his sentence, from 
falling into his former evil courses? For- 
tunately, they were not without experience 
on these points. It was most honourable 
to the character of the Germans, that they 
had had, for the last ten or twelve years, 
an admirable institution, near Hamburgh, 
for the reformation of criminals; and, what 
was most honourable to Frenchmen, who 
were not influenced by that false or mis- 
placed pride which would prevent them 
from following a foreign example, they had 
established a similar institution in Mettray, 
the results of which experiment were as 
satisfactory as could be expected. Hay- 
ing, however, very great national pride as 
an Englishman, he (Lord Brougham) be- 
lieved that neither of those institutions 
were the first of their kind, as an excel- 
lent establishment of a similar charac- 
ter had existed at Dunsmore, in Warwick- 
shire for more than twenty-eight years. 
Warwickshire had the distinguished honour 
of setting the example of acting on a sound 
and humane principle, the reformation of 
poor criminals. To show the effects of those 
experiments, he would take the French in- 
stitution, as affording more details. The 
one at Mettray was first established in 
1839, and since that period 521 boys had 
been admitted. The mode of proceeding 
was, they must be all male convicts, under 
sixteen years of age: they were not kept 
in actual confinement ; for the fear of im- 
prisonment was always held over their 
heads, as, if they behaved ill, they were 
again sent back to prison. The whole 
were distributed into families, each con- 
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sisting of a master, two assistants, and 
forty convicts; the master was one of the 
officers of the establishment; the two as- 
sistants, who were called brethren, were 
convicts themselves, and were chosen by 
the rest, and no instance had ever been 
known in which an unworthy choice had 
been made. They were all taught some 
useful branch of industry; the majority of 
them were instructed in agriculture and 
gardening; their recreation consisted of 
military exercise and gymnastics; and they 
were periodically addressed on the subjects 
of practical religion and morality; they all 
regularly attended public worship; their 
food and clothing were of a plain descrip- 
tion; they slept in dormitories, and were 
under the constant superintendence of the 
master and the two assistants. What was 
the result of all this? 521 male convicts 
had been received into that institution since 
its establishment in 1839; of those seven- 
teen died; and twelve only were sent back 
to prison. What a fearful contrast did 
that present with the case of juvenile of- 
fenders in Liverpool —twelve only were 
sent back to prison, 144 were placed out 
in various situations, and the remainder 
were still in the establishment. He would 
call forth the 144 to elicit some facts. Of 
the 144, seven relapsed, nine were of 
doubtful character, but the remaining 128 
—a large proportion of the 144—conduct- 
ed themselves to the full satisfaction of 
their employers and of the managers of the 
institution. What said the magistrates of 
Liverpool? Of the fourteen cases he had 
referred to, there was not one who had not 
committed seven different offences since 
his first committal. The French Govern- 
ment had liberally, even munificently, sup- 
ported the Mettray institution by grants of 
money; it was also aided by private bene- 
volence; it had also, to a certain degree, 
support from the work and labour of the 
convicts themselves—a rule which never 
should be lost sight of. Besides the one at 
Mettray, there had been twelve others of a 
similar character established in France, 
which were founded in consequence of the 
great success that attended the original in- 
stitution. He owned, that, if he were ani- 
mated with feelings of rivalry towards 
France—if he were animated by those na- 
tional feelings of rivalry which pervaded 
the bosoms of Englishmen—those national 
feelings would lead him more to envy the 
French people for the erection and useful- 
ness of such institutions, than from any 
glory they might have derived from their 
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Algerian colonies, from their Spanish 
marriages, or even for all that redounded 
to the glory of Napoleon. He envied 
them for what they had, and which this 
country wanted—those noble and use- 
ful institutions. He hoped and prayed 
that ere long there would be an end to 
those trifling and personal differences which 
had their origin in mere trumpery ob- 
jects, and that they might give themselves 
up to the promotion of objects of greater 
interest and importance. He did not care 
who was in the right, whether M. Guizot 
or his noble Friend. He wished they 
were both in the right, or, if possible, that 
they were both in the wrong; he cared 
not which, but he wished to see an end to 
those differences. Ile was heartily sick of 
them; and his hope was that the peace of 
this country, and of Europe, and of the 
world, would not be allowed to hang in 
suspense on any such trumpery matters. 
Let us rather rival their noble and gener- 
ous nature by imitating them in the erec- 
tion of twelve establishments similar to 
Mettray, and thus taking the first step to- 
wards the amendment of our criminal law, 
which would be the first real attempt that 
had ever been made since we had a crimi- 
nal law. He would not then enter largely 
on those matters, except by referring to 
one or two facts as additional evidence of 
the necessity of some amelioration of the 
system pursued in this country. A most 
excellent clergyman, the Rev. John Clay, 
the chaplain of the Preston prison, exa- 
mined the cases of 1,050 prisoners. Just 
observe the state in which all of them 
were—562 of the number were utterly un- 
able to write, 226 were unable to read; so 
that 788 of the 1,050 were in a state of 
utter ignorance. Only see the effect of 
this ignorance; 514, nearly the one half, 
did not know the names of the months— 
527 did not know the Queen’s name—al- 
though now nearly ten years the reigning 
Monarch of the Empire—290 were utterly 
incapable to understand the words “ vir- 
tue,” ‘* vice,” ‘ guilt,’’ “sin,” yet they 
knew what was the import of the words 
‘‘ thieving,” ‘‘ picking pockets;’’ but when 
the clergyman spoke to them of ‘ virtue” 
and “vice,” he spoke in an unknown 
tongue—62 of them could not count 100; 
242 could read and write a little; of the 
whole 1,050 only 20, or two per cent, could 
be said to have had any education. While 
he was, as was well known, the warm 
friend of education, there was no inconsis- 
tency in his saying, that unless education 
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had a moral and religious direction, it was 
with him a matter of doubt whether to be 
able merely to read was not productive of 
more harm than good. It gave but the 
power to read those detestable and demo- 
ralising productions which teemed from 
the press to promote the detestable, the 
sordid objects of writers and publishers, 
Those who had the mere power to read, 
perused only the narratives of banditti, of 
swindlers, of thieves; they filled their 
minds with that species of information 
which only polluted, and which proceeded 
from the polluted press of this country— 
and not only from the press of this coun- 
try, but also from the press of Paris. It 
was to him a matter of astonishment and 
disgust that that enlightened capital should 
issue publications which, while in many in- 
stances they were of an order suited to 
the superior forms of life, yet had within 
them poison, secretly and ingeniously ela- 
borated. But to return. It appeared 
that the proportion of persons who were 
convicted in North Lancashire, which was 
an agricultural district, was as 1 to 
1,100, and the proportion in South Lan- 
cashire as 1 to 500; and that was a 
necessary consequence between those who 
lived in agricultural districts and those who 
lived in manufacturing districts, between 
living in the country and living in towns. 
When they considered the immense extent 
of the manufacturing districts at present, 
they could not now go on with the same 
system of legislation they did formerly; 
they could not proceed in the same course 
of punishment, with a view to reform of- 
fenders, that was pursued in former times. 
Since the days of the inventions of Ark- 
wright,the importation of cotton had increas- 
ed from 5,000,000 Ibs. to 333,000,000 lbs. ; 
the cotton factories also professed having 
increased eighty-two fold. Instead, there- 
fore, of having only a few thousand opera- 
tives employed, there were now 800,000; 
some said 1,500,000. There were at pre- 
sent 300,000 hand-loom weavers. Why 
did he recite those facts? For this reason, 
that machinery was constantly invading 
manual power; there was a perpetual 
struggle going on between both. God for- 
bid that he should object to machinery, 
because the more machinery carried the 
day, the more men would get employment, 
and that in the end would be an advantage 
to the factories and to the workmen. Ay, 
but not immediately ; there would be an 
interval. When the power-looms threw 
100,000 hand-loom weavers out of work, 
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and when a single boy or girl could do four 
times as much as the strongest man by the 
power-loom, there was of necessity an in- 
terval, until the effects were allowed time to 
subside, and there was now going on the 
same struggle between those two powers, 
the power of machinery and that of manual 

wer. What was the consequence of that 
struggle before ? Those who were thrown 
out of employment were prone to get into 
bad practices, for it was a grievous con- 
sideration that those who were employed in 
factories, at the rate of 25s. or 30s. a week, 
made no provision for the “‘ bad day;”’ and 
the consequence was, when thrown out of 
employment, they fell into bad habits. But 
such conduct on their parts, so far from 
being an apology for their Lordships to 
dispense with their duty, was a reason why 
it should be sedulously and diligently per- 
formed; and therefore he asked that the 
criminal law should be so modified as to 
make it subservient to the reformation of 
criminals. That object would be best ac- 
complished by deterring from guilt; but 
where guilt was found, they ought not only 
to reform the offender, but to make such 
provision that the criminal who sinned once 
should have afforded to him some means of 


avoiding its repetition. It was with that 
view he brought that most important sub- 


ject before their Lordships. If, therefore, 
their Lordships agreed with him—if they 
agreed in the sentiments put forth by the 
petitioners—if they thought the time was 
come when they ought to apply themselves 
to the amendment of the administration of 
the criminal law, and particularly that law 
as it regarded prison discipline and the re- 
formation of prisoners—particularly as to 
the mode that should be adopted in dealing 
with offenders—then their Lordships would 
be prepared for the proposition he was 
about to submit, which was, that they 
would comply with the prayer of those ex- 
cellent and worthy petitioners, the wealthy 
and enlightened magistrates of Liverpool, 
by the appointment of a Committee to take 
into consideration that most important sub- 
ject the amendment of the criminal law. 
The Duke of RICHMOND was most 
anxious to express his concurrence in what 
had fallen from his noble and learned 
Friend—that the thanks of that House 
and of the country were due to those ma- 
gistrates who had brought under their 
consideration the information which was 
embodied in their petition. And he also felt 
it his duty to thank his noble and learned 
Friend for his able and perspicuous state- 
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ment. There was nothing which so much 
demanded the serious consideration of that 
House as the continual increase of juvenile 
crimes. While strict prison discipline was 
necessary, and while it might have done 
good, yet some effectual measures were re- 
quired to check this alarming increase of 
crime. A child of the age of nine years, 
who had no education, was sent out by its 
unnatural parent to commit offences. The 
child was taken in the fact, it was sent 
into prison—there it was allowed to remain 
for three or six weeks, or perhaps for two 
months, before it was brought to trial, sub- 
jected to all the influence of evil example ; 
then the form of impannelling a jury was 
gone through ; twelve men were appointed 
to investigate the case of a child—who 
was charged with a petty theft, perhaps 
not amounting in value to one penny. Thus 
was stamped on the brow of that infant the 
word ‘* felon,’”’ and from that moment he 
only progressed in infamy. The matter 
demanded inquiry. They were told that 
the experiment at Mettray, in which there 
were located 500 persons, had succeeded ; 
but they had no information whether those 
criminals were received as they came to the 
institution, or whether a selection for ad- 
mission had been made from among the 
offenders. But whatever was the course 
that might have been taken, the results as 
stated by his noble and learned Friend, 
were gratifying. He was most anxious for 
inquiry; but there was another thing 
which it was necessary to do. You must 
try and convince the people of this country 
that it was possible for prisoners to be 
thoroughly reformed: unfortunately, the 
general feeling of this country was, that 
when a man was once convicted he could 
not get employment. He knew a remark- 
able instance of this. A man had com- 
mitted some offence, for which he was 
sentenced to be transported, but he was 
committed to Pentonville prison ; he there 
showed symptoms of reformation, and his 
conduet was so good that the Seeretary of 
State was induced to grant him a pardon. 
Some one afterwards recommended him to 
a railway company—he would not name 
the company—from whom he obtained an 
appointment as porter. His conduct was 
so good, that at the end of six months he 
was promoted, and had his wages increased. 
A month after, an ill-natured busybody 
told the directors of the company that this 
man had been convicted of felony ; the 
consequence was he was dismissed. It 
was, therefore, necessary, not only to re- 
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form criminals, but to show the public that 
they could be reformed, and that they were 
reformed ; that they might have the op- 
portunity to earn for themselves an honest 
livelihood. It would not do, however, to 
take a boy of, say twelve years of age, 
suppose from the Parkhurst prison, to the 
institution you might establish, and when 
reformed to put him in a better position 
than the boy who had never offended. By 
such a proceeding they might only get 
themselves into a worse scrape. The noble 
and learned Lord stated that the idea of 
transportation had not any great effect on 
the minds of criminals. He was not the 
advocate of transportation; but from what 
came to his own knowledge, offenders had 
a great dislike to leave the country : they 
dreaded transportation more than any other 
punishment. Offenders when sentenced to 
transportation often fell into fits, from 
which they did not recover until the next 
morning ; they did not like to be sent out 
of the land of their birth ; the reciprocal 
affection of the father and the condemned 
son, and of the wife and the condemned hus- 
band, was as strong in those criminals as 
it was in those who never offended against 
any law. He had seen many offenders 


sentenced to transportation bitterly weep 
on the mention of the names of their wives 
and children, at the idea of perpetual se- 


paration. The effect produced was great 
indeed. He should be glad if his noble and 
learned Friend carried out this inquiry—it 
was of enormous importance that existing 
evils should be remedied. He had so 
strong a feeling on the subject, that he pre- 
sented many petitions in the course of the 
last year, praying that some means might 
be devised to promote the reformation of 
criminals after they were discharged from 
prison. He hoped his noble and learned 
Friend would not confine the inquiry to one 
subject, but that he would embrace all that 
was necessary to secure all the important 
objects contemplated. He did not like 
that part of the plan of the Mettray estab- 
lishment which allowed 400 or 500 indivi- 
duals to sleep in dormitories. He would 
prefer separate rooms, as it was of import- 
ance to make those arrangements which 
would prevent prisoners from getting worse. 
He would apologize for trespassing ; but 
he could not allow the opportunity to pass 
without pressing the subject on their Lord- 
ships’ attention. 

Kart GREY said, the subject was one 
of the very deepest interest, and he had 
the satisfaction of stating, that a few days 
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ago he had presented papers which he 
trusted would be delivered to-morrow or 
next day, and which would show that it 
was one that had not escaped the most 
anxious consideration of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. It would be found that many 
of the views which had been stated by his 
noble and learned Friend, were the same 
as those on which the Government pro- 
posed to act. The necessity of a reform 
of the existing system with respect to the 
class of offenders referred to, was so clear, 
that he apprehended there could not be a 
difference of opinion on that point; and he 
was enabled to state that a Bill would 
almost immediately be brought in in the 
other House giving the necessary legisla- 
tive power for the reforms wanted. 

Lorp BROUGHAM inquired why the 
Bill should not be introduced in that 
House ? 

Eart GREY said, there was no reason, 
except that the subject came within 
the department of his right hon. Friend in 
the other House, and that, therefore, it 
was more likely to be introduced there. 
With regard to the system for the re- 
formation of juvenile offenders in prac- 
tice abroad, and which his noble Friend 
had so eulogized, he would observe that 
the state of the law was such as to impede 
its adoption here. Here, a boy’s being 
withdrawn from prison to be put into one 
of those reformatory institutions, implied 
his being pardoned ; and, as if he were 
discharged for ill conduct, he could not be 
sent back to prison, a premium on mis- 
conduct was offered him. The reverse was 
the case in France ; and one of the pro- 
visions of the Bill to which he had referred, 
would be to alter the law in this respect. 
By the late Minute of the Privy Council 
on Education, also, it was proposed to es- 
tablish what would be called ‘ penal 
schools’’ in London, to which not merely 
children guilty of offences would be sent, 
but also the children of vagrants. In the 
papers which he had laid on the Table, 
they would also find that a great alteration 
was proposed in the system of transpor- 
tation. The whole views of the Govern- 
ment on these subjects, had been detailed 
in a letter written by his right hon. Friend 
at the head of the Home Department and 
himself, which would also be found in these 
papers ; and in them would also be found 
an account of the results of the system of 
transportation, especially to Norfolk Island, 
which he feared would make their Lord- 
ships shudder. 
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Lorpv BROUGHAM rose again to sup- 


ply an omission. He had omitted to state 
that Captain Maconochie was of opinion 
that the imprisonment of juvenile offenders 
ought to be regulated, not by time, but by 
their own conduct, He would have a sys- 
tem of marks, and by the acquisition of 
good marks a convict might be enabled to 
work out his own release. No doubt offend- 
ers must be condemned for a certain time; 
but they might be permitted to reduce that 
time by evidences of reformation. He 
agreed with Mr. Hill in thinking that they 
ought not to be sentenced to too short a 
period of imprisonment, in order to leave a 
useful power in the hands of those who had 
the care of them, The plan was ingenious, 
and he thought that no small advantage 
might be derived from it. At all events, 
every one must acknowledge that Mr. 
Hill’s plan was a step in the right direc- 
tion. One of the magistrates of Birming- 
ham, who had paid much attention to this 
subject, was in the habit of sending for the 
guardians, or those who had the care of 
the young offenders whom it happened to 
be his duty to sentence; and when he 
found them to be persons of any respect- 
ability, he exacted from them a promise, 
which they usually fulfilled, that they 
would watch over the conduct of the child 
who had been been betrayed into the com- 
mission of a guilty act. He then imposed 
a nominal fine, and dismissed the convict 
with an admonition. This system had for 
some years been in operation; and the re- 
sult of inquiries upon the subject had 
shown that greater improvement was ef- 
fected by it than by imposing long terms 
of imprisonment, 
Petition to lic on the Table. 
Touse adjourned. 
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Minutes.] Pustic Bitus. — Reported. — Brewing from 
Sugar; Distilling from Sugar. 

Petitions PresenteD. From British and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Society, against the Use of Slave-grown Sugar in 
Breweries and Distilleries, as promoting Slavery.—By the 
Earl of Mounteashel, from Killarney, for Repeal of the 
Forty-fourth Section of the Poor Relief (Ireland) Act, 
and for the Adoption of such other Provisions as will 
render Property throughout the Poor Law Unions in Ire- 
land subject to a Uniform Rate of Taxation for the Sup- 
port of the Destitute Poor resident therein.—From Cork, 
for Consolidating the Gaols of that City and County. — 
From Cork, for Amendment of Municipal Corporations 
(Ireland) Act, as to the Appointment of Sheriffs and Re- 
corders.—From Presbytery of Caithness, for the Adop- 
tion of a System of Registration of Births, Deaths, and 
Marriages in Scotland.—From Kincardine, and other 
Places, against the Proposed Measure for Lowering the 
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Duty on Rum.—From Proprietors of Sugar Estates in 
the Mauritius, in Favour of the Brewing from Sugar 
Bill, and Distilling from Sugar Bill. 


in India. 


RAILWAYS IN INDIA. 

The Eart of ELLENBOROUGH said, 
that in asking the noble Marquess opposite 
if he were prepared to lay upon the Table 
copies of the communications which had 
taken place between the Indian authorities 
in this country and the speculators in pro- 
jected railways in India, he might as well 
state perhaps what were the circumstances 
which particularly at the present moment 
induced him to put the question. Her 
Majesty’s Government had lately, he 
thought with great propriety, resisted the 
proposition to give the aid of Government 
to a great extent in constructing Irish rail- 
ways. They had done that upon various 
grounds, but more especially upon financial 
grounds, under the impression that grant- 
ing aid, to the extent solicited at least, 
would have a most prejudicial effect on the 
money market and finances of this country. 
He was desirous of knowing, then, if Her 
Majesty’s Ministers were acting on the 
same principle in giving answers to the 
requisitions which had been addressed to 
them, or to the Indian Government, on the 
subject of the railways projected in India. 
For a long time he was under the impres- 
sion that the Government had no idea of 
giving any guarantee whatever for any 
amount of interest on the money which 
might be expended on these railways; but 
certainly the rumours which reached his 
ears some short time ago were of such a 
nature as to induce him to entertain very 
great apprehensions upon the subject. 
Their Lordships knew that in this country 
money could be raised by the Government 
at about 33 per cent, and that that might 
be done to a very considerable amount in 
successive years without producing any 
very material effect on the money market. 
But in India at the present moment, he re- 
gretted to say, money could only be obtain- 
ed by the Government at 5 percent. It 
was but recently that the Government of 
India had felt themselves compelled te open 
a new loan at 5 per cent. Yet it was un- 
derstood that the guarantee of the Govern- 
ment was to be proffered to speculators in 
Indian railways, if not permanently, yet 
for a period of years, to the extent of 4 
per cent interest on their stock. Now, 
the House would at once see, however 
great might be the desire of the Indian 
Government to put an end to the 3d per 
cent loan, and to return to the 4 per cent 
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loan, that that in point of fact was imprac- 
ticable whilst money could be lent on rail- 
way stock at the same amount of interest, 
with the same security, with the additional 
advantage which might be derived from 
any excess of profits beyond the 4 per cent, 
and with a certain advantage, in some de- 
gree, of a share in the patronage, and, he 
was sorry to say, in the jobbing which would 
be connected with these speculations. 
Now, let the House look at this question, 
and see what a serious matter this would 
be, not only as affecting the people of 
India, but the great mass of individuals 
who vested their money in the securities 
of the Government of that country. The 
effect of opening the 5 per cent loan was 
this: Before it was opened, and when 
there was only a 4 per cent loan, the 5 per 
cents were ata very considerable premium, 
and the 4 per cents were, of course, about 
par; but the instant the 5 per cent loan 
was opened, the premium on the 5 per cent 
stock disappeared, nor would any man then 
purchase the 4 per cents at par. They 
fell considerably, and were now from 10 to 
12 per cent discount. The combined ope- 
ration of these two cireumstances—the loss 
of the premium upon the 5 per cent stock, 
and the depreciation of the 4 per cent— 
caused in point of fact a loss of 4,000,0000. 
or 5,000,000. in the value of the funded 
debt of India to the proprietors. In the 
month in which he landed in India, a 5 per 
cent loan had been opened; but so low was 
the credit of the Government, that only 
39,0001. had been raised on the 5 per cent; 
while the 4 per cents had fallen to a great 
discount. Within eleven months he closed 
the 5 per cent loan: and when he de- 
parted, he could have raised any sum of 
money required, at 4 per cent. He left 
10,000,0002. in the treasury, and had no 
doubt that, with a little assistance, he could 
have succeeded in reducing the rate of in- 
terest. Matters were soon changed; the 
5 per cent loan which he closed was re- 
established, and the 4 per cents were at as 
great a discount as he found them on ar- 
riving in India after the Affghan war. 
For this he attributed no blame to the 
Indian Government in respect to its expen- 
diture, because they were obliged to extend 
the army, and move large bodies of men. 
These were necessary expenses; and he 
believed that the Gentleman at the head 
of the financial department of India, who 
was a man of great ability and honesty, 
must submit with great reluctance to the 
necessity of opening this 5 per cent loan. 
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But a recurrence to a 4 per cent loan would 
be rendered impossible if 4 per cent was to 
be guaranteed to Indian railway companies. 
The fault was in this country; and it was 
not fair to the people of India, when money 
could be raised here at 34 per cent, that 
the eredit of the Company in England 
should never be brought to bear in aid of 
the credit of the Company in India, but 
that the people of India should be obliged 
to give 5 per cent for money to be remitted 
here in discharge of obligations, thus pay- 
ing 13 per cent more for every 100I. raised 
for the use of the Indian Government, than 
need be given in this country. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE ob- 
served that the noble Earl had given no- 
tice of his intention to put a question on 
the subject of railways in India; he would, 
therefore, proceed now to state how the 
matter stood, without entering into the 
consideration of the general policy that 
ought to be pursued in India. The ques- 
tion put to him was, as to whether there 
had been any portion of the public finances 
pledged to the promotion of railways in 
India. He had no objection to produce 
any information that could be afforded as 
to the state of the case. Twomonths had 
now elased since the Board of Control had 
made known to companies desirous of spe- 
culating in railways in India, on what terms 
advances might be made in favour of those 
undertakings. Two months, he said, had 
elapsed since that statement had been made, 
and no answer had been received from those 
companies. This statement was in itself 
a good proof that the terms on which the 
advances were to be made, were not so very 
favourable, or an answer would have been 
received much sooner. It would, he 
thought, be premature, before the corre- 
spondence closed by an answer being re- 
ceived from the companies, to lay before 
the country what were the terms on which 
those advances were to be made. He was 
sure that when the correspondence was laid 
before the public, it would be seen that 
the utmost degree of caution had been 
used ; and that at no time was it contem- 
plated to make a loan for the purpose of 
assisting those undertakings. As to the 
general question, he said that he entirely 
agreed with the noble Earl in thinking 
that the same degree of caution ought to 
be used with regard to the promotion of 
railways in India, on any insecure founda- 
tion, as in any other part of the empire. 
When the correspondence was completed, 
he should state fully what had taken place 
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with respect to the establishment of rail- 
ways in India. 

The Duke of RICHMOND: He hoped 
there would be no objection to give loans 
to Irish railways on the same terms as 
those offered to speculators in Indian rail- 
roads. He thought the rejection of the 
Bill introduced with regard to Irish rail- 
ways, in another place, most unfortunate; 
and he hoped Ministers would not afford, 
by the superior facilities they held out for 
the formation of railways in India, an ad- 
ditional argument to those who demanded 
a repeal of the Union. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE: We 
must wait until we see the terms offered to 
Indian speculators to judge of that. 

The Eart of RIPON observed, that 
when he was at the Board of Control, in 
consequence of applications made to him 
on the subject of Indian railways, which 
he regarded as advantageous for the pur- 
poses of internal communication and na- 
tional defence, a commission was sent to 
India to make certain preliminary inquiries. 
At the time he left office, the preliminary 
inquiries had not been completed. If any 
decision had been come to by the com- 
mission, it was desirable that it should be 
made known. 


Railways— 


RAILWAYS—THE CURRENCY. 
Lorp ASHBURTON moved for the fol- 


lowing returns :— 


“ Account of the Capital or Stock authorized to 
be raised by any Railway Companies by any Acts 
passed during the Two last Sessions of Parlia- 
ment, of the Amount of Money actually so raised, 
and of the Amount remaining to be paid: Also, 

“ Account of the Sums authorized to be borrowed 
by all Railway Companies under the Powers given 
them by any Acts of the Two last Sessions of Par- 
liament : Also, 

“ Account of all Sums borrowed by all the se- 
veral Railway Companies from the Period of their 
Commencement to the present Time ; distinguish- 
ing each Year, and stating the Amount of such 
Debt still outstanding ; stating also the Rate of 
Interest at which such Sums were borrowed, and 
the several Periods when the Money so borrowed 
is promised to be repaid : Also, 

“Account of the Amount which each of the 
several Railway Companies have still Power to 
borrow by their several Acts of Parliament : Also, 

‘Account of the proposed Amount of Capital, 
and of the proposed Power of borrowing, of all 
Railways of which Notice has been given to the 
Railway Commissioners, of Bills intended to be 
presented to Parliament during the present Ses- 
sion: Also, 

“ Account of the value of all Gold and Silver 
Coin and Bullion in the Bank of England, and of 
the Bank Notes in Circulation, exclusive of the 
Notes held in reserve in the Banking Depart- 
ment, at the several Periods when the Returns are 
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made public, from the Ist January 1846 down to 
the latest Period: Also, 

“A Monthly Return of Public Securities held 
by the Bank of England, during the same Period : 
Also, 

“Return of the Amount of discounted Bills by 
the Bank of England, during the same Period : 
And also, 

“Return of all Investments by the Bank of 
England in the Bonds, Debentures, or other En- 
gagements for borrowing Money of any Railway 
Company ; stating the Periods of such Invest- 
ments, the Rate of Interest at which they were 
made, the Periods of promised Repayment, and 
the Sums still remaining due to the Bank.” 


The Eart of CLARENDON said, that 
with respect to the first set of returns re- 
lating to railways, there was no objection 
to the noble Lord’s Motion; nor in re- 
ference to the second set was there any 
objection to the return of the value of the 
gold and silver coin in the Bank, &e., for 
that was information which was already 
made public. With respect, however, to 
the three other returns relating to the Bank 
of England, he hoped the noble Lord would 
not press for them. He was not there 
making any objection on the part of the 
Bank; but his noble Friend must see tha 
it would be prejudicial even to such an 
establishment as the Bank of England 
to publish such information. His noble 
Friend’s experience and knowledge in 
banking affairs, must point out to him the 
injustice of compelling the Bank of Eng- 
land to publish an account of their proceed- 
ings in private transactions, and to lay 
themselves bare to the rivalry of joint- 
stock and other banks from which the 
same information was not required. It 
was notorious that this sort of informa- 
tion had been refused by the directors 
to the proprietors. During the discussion 
of the Bank Charter Act, ample care was 
taken to secure the publication of all the 
information which was thought necessary; 
but Parliament did not require the nature 
of the securities to be made known, because 
that might affect other parties as well as 
the Bank— those parties, for instance, 
whether merchants or manufacturers, to 
whom, being in distress, the Bank might 
have lent money. Tis noble Friend had 
not brought forward any charge against 
the Bank of England for mismanagement; 
and he therefore trusted that their Lord- 
ships would not assent to what would 
amount to a departure from the Act of 
Parliament regulating the Bank of Eng- 
land. 

Lorp ASHBURTON said, it was im- 
possible to observe the effects produced on 
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the currency, without being, at least, 
anxious to ascertain the latent causes; and 
if the information he asked for could be 
given without any injury to the Bank of 
England, it would be bad grace in that 
establishment to withhold it. He would 
not press for the production of any papers 
which his noble Friend opposite might ob- 
ject to lay before their Lordships; but he 
presumed that, instead of the monthly 
returns of Exchequer-bills, there would 
be no objection to a monthly return of 
the public securities in the Bank of Eng- 
land. 

Lorp MONTEAGLE observed, that his 
noble Friend (Lord Ashburton) would not 
be justified in drawing any inference in- 
jurious to the directors of the Bank of 
England from the refusal to produce all the 
papers for which he had moved. Certain 
periodical returns were obligatory upon the 
Bank; but he (Lord Monteagle) thought it 
would be at least imprudent to call for any 
other returns from the Bank, to which 
there might be objection, unless the ne- 
cessity of the case was overwhelming; and 
he must confess that he did not think such 
necessity now existed. 

Lorp BROUGHAM had no doubt the 
Bank would not object to the production of 
the returns for which his noble Friend had 
moved. If any inference did arise from 
the non-production of these returns, it was 
possible that the Bank might graciously 
come forward and yolunteer to produce 
them; and if that were the case, he dared 
say his noble Friend would be quite satis- 
fied. The withdrawal of the present Mo- 
tion would not prevent the Bank from 
volunteering these returns; and if they 
were not afforded, he (Lord Brougham) 
would have a lurking suspicion that the 
directors agreed with the noble President 
of the Board of Trade, and that there was 
some reason for objecting to their produc- 
tion. 

Lorp ASHBURTON hoped it would not 
be supposed that he had cast any reflec- 
tion whatever on the directors of the Bank 
of England, who were most honourable in 
their transactions, and for whom it was 
impossible for any one to entertain greater 
respect than he did. Tis object in asking 
for this information was merely to ascer- 
tain to what extent the agency of the 
Bank had been carried in the operations 
to which he had on a former occasion re- 
ferred, 

The two first sets of returns were then 
agreed to; the last withdrawn. 
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BREWING FROM SUGAR BILL—DISTIL- 
LING FROM SUGAR BILL. 

Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into Committee on the Brewing from 
Sugar Bill. 

The Eart of CLARENDON: My Lords, 
before I proceed to move that you go into 
Committee on the Bills now on your Lord- 
ships’ Table, I will take leave to say a few 
words with respect to what fell from my 
noble Friend (Lord Stanley) the other 
evening, and also with respect to what fell 
from my noble Friend to-night, with refer- 
ence to the permanent character of the 
measures for permitting the use of sugar 
in breweries and distilleries. My noble 
Friend thought that these measures ought 
to be of the same temporary character, and 
for the same reason, as the Bill which was 
introduced in Parliament for permitting, 
till the lst of September next, the free 
importation of foreign corn. My noble 
Friend stated the other night, that these 
measures were all mentioned together in 
the Queen’s Speech from the Throne, as 
intended for the relief of existing distress. 
A limited duration was, however, confined 
to the Bills for the suspension of the Navi- 
gation and the Corn Laws; and my noble 
Friend opposite, on the first night of the 
Session, remarked on the different charac- 
ter of the present Bills, and, assuming that 
they might be permanent, commented on 
the danger which might threaten the agri- 
cultural interest from their adoption. Now, 
my Lords, although these Bills may serve 
to prevent a rise in the price of barley, and 
to mitigate the present distress, yet I am 
bound to say, that even if Ireland had not 
been afflicted by famine, the Bull for per- 
mitting the use of sugar in breweries would 
have been introduced, in redemption of a 
pledge given by my right hon. Friend the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer at the close 
of the last Session of Parliament, and as 
an act of justice to our fellow-subjects in the 
colonies. The West India interests were 
distinctly promised that their claims, which 
were put forward, I must say, on irresist- 
ible grounds, to have their productions 
placed on fair and equal terms of consump- 
tion with all other productions, should be 
considered at the earliest period of the pre- 
sent Session. They claimed that consi- 
deration of us not only as an act of justice, 
but as their right; and they referred to 
those arguments which were used with so 
much force and eloquence by my noble 
Friend opposite, when he brought forward 
his measure for the admission of Canadian 
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corn into this country, insisting that Canada 
should be treated as an integral part of the 
British empire, and asking a British House 
of Commons whether it was wise, or just, 
or generous, that fiscal regulations should 
be allowed to stand in the way of such an 
object. My Lords, the West India inter- 
ests had some cause of complaint that their 
reasonable claims were not taken into con- 
sideration earlier; and it was nothing but 
the late period of the Session at which the 
Government measures were introduced, and 
the pressing nature of the business which 
devolved upon Ministers, owing to all mea- 
sures having been postponed by the length 
of the corn law debates, as well as the 
necessity for making elaborate calculations 
before any step was taken, that prevented 
earlicr legislation on the subject. Under 
these circumstances, Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment were bound to be prepared with 
a measure of a fair and liberal character, 
as well as permanent in its operation; and 
that obligation was all the more pressing 
because we had reason to expect that it 
might afford some temporary relief to the 
existing distress at home. To make this 
measure a temporary one, so far from 
being an act of justice towards the West 
Indies, would be an act of injustice, and 
they would prefer to be without it. It 
would give rise to agitation for the renewal 
of the measure, and lead to much gambling 
and speculation, and to much disappoint- 
ment and annoyance, if this measure were 
only to last till the 1st of September next. 
No man would venture to embark his capi- 
tal in the trade while such a state of things 
existed; it would neither afford security to 
the colonies, nor to the brewers and dis- 
tillers at home. These, my Lords, were 
the reasons which induced Her Majesty’s 
Government to bring forward this measure 
as a permanent one. And I think that, 
even as regards our own interests, reasons 
equally cogent may be given for investing 
the measure with a permanent character. 
If we bear in mind the course which legis- 
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lation has taken for some time past, I think 
it may be concluded that restrictions of | 
any kind whatever cannot be maintained | 
upon articles of food. I think that when | 
Parliament has subjected the producer of 
malt to competition with foreign barley 





growers, we cannot exclude them from 
competition with the productions of our | 
own colonies. I think that we can no| 
longer allow a penalty of 2001. to be levied | 
on our brewers for having the productions 
of our colonies in their brewhouses. And, 
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my Lords, it must not be kept out of sight 
that this proposed change in the law will 
affect only public brewers, and not private 
brewers. The private brewer, brewing for 
the consumption of a large establishment 
of workmen or servants, may use as much 
sugar as he pleases; though I am bound to 
say that I never heard of sugar being used 
to any extent. At the same time I must 
say, my Lords, that we are bound to show 
some good reasons, founded upon public 
utility, before we impose any restriction on 
the use of sugar in breweries. Now, with 
respect to revenue, it is a matter of indif- 
ference whether malt or sugar be used in 
the making of beer. The duty on a quarter 
of malt is 21s. 8d. a quarter, and 22s. 6d. 
is the duty on 180 lbs of sugar, which is 
considered to be equal to a quarter of malt, 
at the very lowest calculation. My Lords, 
I believe this calculation is too low; it is 
taken at 200 Ibs. in the Bill, and I believe 
that the latter calculation is very nearly 
correct. I believe that formerly 180 Ibs. 
would have been a correct calculation; but 
owing to various circumstances, particu- 
larly in consequence of the greater skill 
attained in brewing, I believe 180 lbs. of 
sugar is no longer equal to a quarter of 
malt : 200 lbs. is as nearly correct as may 
be, though I have heard within the last 
few days the calculation made at 210 lbs. 
I will, however, take the calculation at 180 
Ibs., because that is the point at which the 
agriculturists consider that this measure is 
likely to affect their interests. If, there- 
fore, 180 Ibs. of sugar, paying 22s. 6d. 
duty, displaces a quarter of malt, paying 
21s. 8d. duty, the revenue certainly would 
be a gainer. But sugar never can be used 
as a substitute for malt, except when the 
price of sugar is extremely low, or that of 
malt is extravagantly high. An admixture 
of a certain portion of sugar, however, in 
breweries, is very advantageous; it facili- 
tates fermentation, and expedites the whole 
process of brewing; and if the beer be im- 
proved by the etfect of this measure, the 
demand for it would be improved also, and 
the agricultural interest will be in that 
sense a gainer. Now, for some time past 
barley has risen in value, and for some 
time it has maintained a price quite unpa- 
ralleled. The quarter of malt has been 
as high as 87s., 88s., and 89s., and the 
price of beer has been raised 1d. a pot; 
and let me tell your Lordships that an ad- 
dition of 20 per cent on the price of his 
beer, is no trifling consideration to a poor 
man. This price of malt was so extrava- 
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gantly high, that while it kept up to this 
point, some of the first houses in London 
actually suspended their malting opera- 
tions. Now, if the use of sugar had been 
allowed at that time, the price of beer 
would not have been raised. It is, there- 
fore, I say, that in times like these this 
measure will not be of that absolutely nu- 
gatory character which my noble Friend 
seemed to suppose it would be. Taking 
malt at 84s. the quarter, which it is worth 
now, and deducting therefrom 2s. 6d., as 
an allowance to the trade, the quarter of 
malt would stand at the price of 81s. 6d. 
to the purchaser; and again, taking sugar 
at 47s. per ewt., 180 Ibs. would be worth 
75s. 6d. There is, therefore, at present 
the difference between 81s. 6d., and 75s. 
6d. in favour of the use of sugar above that 
of malt—a difference which I think may 
safely be afforded at such a moment as 
this. To whatever extent this may act 
upon the price of grain, your Lordships 
would find in the present circumstances of 
the country, in the failure of the potato 
crop, and the apprehension of still greater 
distress before the summer was over, sufti- 
cient reason to leave nothing undone that 
may have the effect of reducing the prices 
of grain. At the present time, therefore, 
this measure would serve to mitigate in 
some degree the existing distress; but in 
ordinary times, when malt is at 60s. the 
quarter, sugar at 75s. 6d. will be too high 
for the purposes of brewing. And, my 
Lords, even if it were not too high, we 
have the evidence of Mr. Whitbread, and 
other eminent brewers, given before a 
Committee of the House of Commons, 
which shows that, under no circumstances, 
could a proportion of more than one-fourth 
or one-third of sugar be used in breweries, 
without greatly deteriorating the quality 
of the beer. Upon the whole, the tendency 
of this measure, I confidently believe, will 
be to benefit the brewer as well as the 
grower of barley. It is contended by the 
West India interest that the use of mo- 
lasses should also be permitted; but we do 
not think it expedient to agree to this pro- 
position. The duty on molasses at this 
moment is 5s. 9d.; and if 250 Ibs. of mo- 
lasses are equivalent to a quarter of malt, 
the duty on molasses must be raised to 9s., 
in order to make the duty on sugar and 
molasses equal. But further, molasses 
vary very much in saccharine strength; 
and though some persons consider 250 lbs. 
may be equal to a quarter of malt, others 
consider 260 Ibs. a fair equivalent. This 
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would lead to the necessity of having an 
excise duty imposed equal to the difference 
between these rates of duty. Now the ex- 
cise duty would occasion as much inconve- 
nience to the brewer in the prosecution of 
his business, as if the beer duty were to be 
reimposed. I must say that I believe that 
the admission of sugar on those terms would 
not benefit the West Indies, because the 
more the cultivation of sugar is attended 
to in the colonies, the less there will be of 
molasses sent over to this country. I now 
come to the introduction of sugar into dis- 
tilleries. I must remind your Lordships 
that at present sugar is not permitted to 
be used in distilleries. A revenue of 
5,200,0001. is raised from British spirits, 
the duty being imposed on the principle of 
getting the greatest possible amount that 
ean be raised. Many attempts have been 
made to raise the revenue by increasing 
the duty on spirits. I need hardly remind 
your Lordships that those attempts have 
always failed, and that it was found neces- 
sary to reduce them in order to prevent 
fraud on the revenue. It is not thought 
right to mix the duty on grain and sugar, 
and it is therefore proposed to admit the 
use of sugar duty free in distilleries, only 
ealling upon the distiller to pay an amount 
of duty equivalent to the duty which would 
be paid on the corresponding quantity of 
malt. Spirits produced from grain are 
composed of two parts of oats, two parts of 
malt, and eighteen parts of barley, and 
the result of this distillation is charged 
with a duty of 7s. 10d. per gallon, plus 
the duty already paid on the two quarters 
of malt. It is proposed that the spirit 
produced from sugar shall pay the same 
duty as spirit produced from grain, plus a 
sum equal to that which has been paid on 
the malt. Itis proposed also that the dis- 
tiller shall be permitted to take the sugar 
out of the bonding warehouse, paying the 
duty on it, and when he comes to pay the 
spirit duty, he shall have an allowance 
made him equal to the difference between 
the duty he had paid on the sugar, and 
that which he would have to pay on the 
malt. That difference was calculated at 
14d. per gallon, consequently an allowance 
of 12s. 10d. on the quantity of spirit which 
would be produced from 1 ewt. of sugar 
would be received, back leaving it charged 
(as we understood) with the duty paid on 
the malt. The question, therefore, is what 
is the amount of spirit which can be pro- 
duced from sugar. From 1799 to 1812, 
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was at various times allowed. Calcula- 
tions were then made that 113 gallons of 
spirit were produced from 112 Ibs. of 
sugar. In 1812, when the Bill was pass- 
ed permitting the general use of sugar in 
distilleries, and again in 1831, when the 
question was investigated before a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, it ap- 
peared that 113 gallons of spirit were pro- 
duced from 112 Ibs. of sugar. The Board 
of Excise have also made experiments 
through the agency of most experienced 
officers, and they have no hesitation in 
stating that 113 gallons of spirit at proof 
is the result of distilling from that quantity 
of sugar. Even since that time fresh ex- 
periments have been made by one of the 
most eminent chemists in London, the re- 
sults of which show the exactness of former 
experiments. Now, in times like the pre- 
sent, when distilling barley is about o4s. 
the quarter, sugar, which is 47s. per ewt., 
is just on an equality with barley. But in 
ordinary times, when barley for distillation 
is at 30s. the quarter, which I think the 
noble Duke opposite (the Duke of Rich- 
mond) will admit is a good price for ordi- 
nary times, sugar must be at 17s. to com- 
pete with barley—a price at which it never 
has been, and never is likely to be. The 
competition, therefore, between the two 
articles must depend on their relative 
prices, and therefore, though these Bills 
are permanent in their nature, they must 
always be temporary in their operation. 
I do not think that the agriculturists will 
regret this, for I am sure that I can do the 
agricultural body no greater injustice than 
to suppose that they wish to turn to their 
own individual profit the distress of their 
fellow-countrymen. I have now, my Lords, 
endeavoured to state, without the least ex- 
aggeration on either side, the reasons 
which have induced the Government to 
bring forward these measures, and I have 
endeavoured as briefly as I could to make 
the subject clear to your Lordships. I can 
assure my noble Friend, that if I thought 
any light could be thrown upon the ques- 
tion, or if any fresh data could be obtained, 
I should not object to his Motion for re- 
ferring the Brewing from Sugar Bill to a 
Select Committee. But convinced as I am 
that the calculations on which they are 
founded are quite correct, and that no 
further information can be required or 
obtained, and thinking that some good 
may be produced by passing the measure 
without further delay, I trust that your 
Lordships will allow the Bill to be con- 
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sidered in a Committee of the whole 
House. 

[Moved—“ That the House do now resolve it- 
self into Committee.’’] 

Lorp STANLEY: I hope, before I 
proceed to offer any comment upon the ob- 
servations which have been just made by 
the noble Earl (the Earl of Clarendon), 
that it will not be considered disrespectful 
in me, if, in reference to the noble Earl’s 
commencing observations, I once again call 
your Lordships’ attention to the Speech 
which was delivered by Her Majesty from 
the Throne at the commencement of the 
Session. In that Speech, as I stated the 
other night, we were informed it would be 
the duty of Parliament— 

“To consider what further measures are re- 
quired to alleviate the existing distress. I re- 
commend to you to take into your serious consider- 
ation whether, by increasing, for a limited period, 
tne facilities for importing corn from foreign 
countries, and by the admission of sugar more 
freely into breweries and distilleries, the supply 
of food may be beneficially augmented.” 

I think it cannot be denied that when 
Parliament met, the natural and ne- 
cessary inference which was to be drawn 
from that passage of the Speech from 
the Throne was, that it was the inten- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Ministers to advise 
Parliament to adopt such measures as were 
best calculated to alleviate the existing dis- 
tress—measures which, in the first place, 
would permit the freer admission of corn 
into this country, as well as the freer ad- 
mission of sugar into breweries and distil- 
leries. I cannot however, but repeat the 
expression of my regret that what I con- 
sider the wise and judicious recommenda- 
tions of my noble Friend behind me (Lord 
Ashburton), namely, to keep quite distinct 
and separate those measures which were 
introduced for the amelioration of the ex- 
isting distress, from those which were 
founded on a more general and permanent 
character, have not been followed by Her 
Majesty’s Ministers. I am quite certain, 
at ail events, that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will do this House and the other 
House of Parliament the justice to say, 
with respect to those measures that have 
been laid before them for the purpose of 
the alleviation of the existing distress, 
that they have not been embarrassed by 
any factious opposition—nay, more, that 
they have not even been subjected to those 
questions which, under ordinary cireum- 
stances (and as they confessed themselves). 
they would be liable. I think Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government must also admit that 
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there has not been the slightest disposition 
manifested to interrupt, not even for a 
single moment, the passing of those mea- 
sures which were introduced with the ex- 
pectation of mitigating or alleviating the 
existing distress. Although it has not 
been contended that these measures as a 
whole are not temporary, but rather per- 
manent measures, yet I do say if the Go- 
vernment had been prepared to produce 
them as temporary measures, there would 
be no occasion for any discussion whatever 
respecting them, nor would it be neces- 
sary to raise the question of referring 
them to a Committee. I am satisfied as 
respects them, and all the other measures 
which had for their object the alleviation 
of the existing distress, there would not 
have been a dissentient voice raised against 
them in either House of Parliament. I 
can assure your Lordships that I did not 
intend the other night to give any offence 
when I used the expression ‘‘ under cover;”’ 
still my opinion is, while those measures are 
introduced to alleviate the general distress, 
they will rather effect a complete alteration 
in every portion of your commercial policy. 
I think, therefore, that I do not go too 
far in saying that that slight examination 
which your Lordships would have felt jus- 
tified in giving to a measure which was in- 
tended to be temporary only, will not be 
sufficient to justify you in passing it with- 
out a sufficient, nay, the very fullest, ex- 
amination and information, when it is 
brought forward as a measure which, it is 
admitted, will have an immediate effect on 
the sugar growers in our colonies and in 
foreign countries, and on the barley grow- 
ers also, both here and in other countries. 
On former occasions there has not been 
any difficulty experienced in passing tem- 
porary measures of a similar kind. In 
1797, in 1803, as well as upon several sub- 
sequent occasions, with a view to this very 
case, measures were introduced for the 
purpose of sanctioning the temporary use 
of sugar in breweries and distilleries ; and 
if, for the alleviation of the present dis- 
tress, the noble Earl had said, ‘‘ We think 
it expedient, for the next six months, to 
allow the admission of sugar into breweries 
and distilleries, for, as the stock of barley 
is small, it will be important to economise 
the stock of grain (though I doubt that 
they would under such circumstances have 
been able to effect their object)—even were 
the noble Lord to propose a still stronger 
step, and to prohibit the use of grain in 
distilleries until the next harvest, which 
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would be infinitely a more effectual means 
to promote their purposes than the present; 
if, I say, such a course had been adopted, 

there would be no difficulty in obtaining 
the sanction of Parliament to it. The 
noble Lord talked about a pledge that had 
been made to the West India colonies last 
year. What is that pledge? For what 
purpose was it made? And by whom? 
How was the Parliament made a party to 
that pledge? We were told it was made 
at the close of the last Session of Parlia- 
ment; but are we, at the commencement 
of this Session of Parliament, to be de- 
barred from the full and close discussion 
of measures which will affect the perma- 
nent and commercial policy of this country 
by the anwer that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had made a certain promise at the 
close of the last Session of Parliament? If 
Her Majesty’s Government did enter into 
any such pledge, it was impossible that 
they could do anything more than to say 
to the West Indian colonists that their 
claims would be taken into consideration. 
That is all the Government could do. I do 
not object to the fulfilment of that pledge. 
I also say let those claims be taken into 
consideration ; but let us not accept these 
measures on the mere declaration of Her 
Majesty’s Government. Let us inquire 
whether that which we are told was asked 
as a boon, be a boon ; let us inquire whe- 
ther the tendency, in point of fact, might 
not be, as the noble Earl has, in my 
opinion, proved—that the supposed boon 
will be nugatory and ineffectual as_re- 
gards our interest; let it be ascertained 
by inquiry whether what will be con- 
sidered as a boon to the West Indian 
colonists, will not be rather a boon to 
foreign producers; for it is my strong im- 
pression, that whereas the West Indies 
will really gain very little at once by these 
measures; on the other hand, as the di- 
minishing weight of the duty reduced the 
pressure of that duty on the foreign pro- 
ducer, so, more and more, will these mea- 
sures prove advantageous to the foreign 
producer, by enabling him to enter into 
competition with the West Indian co» 
lonists; while, at the same time, they will 
operate mischievously to the barley-grower 
in this country. The noble Earl has cited 
the instance ‘of the Canadian Corn Bill, 

and quoted a speech which I am supposed 
to have made in support of that measure, . 
in which I remonstrated against the injus- 
tice of placing the colonists on a different 
footing from the British grower. Upon 
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that occasion I stated that I had given, on 
the part of the Government, a pledge to 
the Canadians; and that I did so in the 
face of Parliament, and that Parliament 
did assent to the arrangement. On the 
specific declaration so given, the Motion 
then before the House to raise Canadian 
wheat to the same footing as British wheat, 
was withdrawn, on the understanding that 
that measure should be adopted; but it 
was only to be adopted, provided certain 
measures should also be carried out by the 
Canadian Parliament, which was after- 
wards done. But when and how was this 
pledge given to the West India interest ? 

The Eart of CLARENDON: In the 
House of Commons. 

Lorp STANLEY: In the House of 
Commons; and sometime, I suppose, to- 
wards the conclusion of the month of Au- 
gust last ? 

The Eart of CLARENDON: When 
the Sugar Bill was before that House. 

Lorn STANLEY: I must remind the 
noble Earl that there is a wide difference 
between the principle of a measure like 
the Canadian Corn Bill, and a measure 
which, by introducing the produce of fo- 
reign countries in rivalry with the produce 
of our own colonies, by so much tends per- 
manently to exclude the produce of those 
colonies. But I desire to protest against 
that most dangerous line of argument 
which Her Majesty’s Government appear 
to have adopted on this question—against 
that dangerous chain of argument, of one 
step following upon another step, though 
the one might not be contemplated when 
the other was allowed—a mode of pro- 
ceeding which it becomes your Lordships 
to watch. First, a measure was introduced 
to destroy protection to British agriculture 
and to home-grown corn. To procure sup- 
port to that measure, some of the pro- 
ducers of this country, and the agricul- 
turists amongst them, were told that they 
should have sugar cheap in return. Then, 
when the Sugar Bill was brought forward, 
a negotiation came on with the West India 
proprietors, and then the Government 
came down with a pledge, and asked from 
them a promise not to resist these mea- 
sures, because they were told that if car- 
ried, they, the West India interest, would 
have their sugar introduced into the British 
market to an extent they had never had 
before. I have watched this measure with 
increased jealousy from what has occurred 
within the last few weeks. At the com- 
mencemeut of the Session, we were told 
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that certain measures of a mere temporary 
nature would be brought before us, in- 
tended solely for the purpose of facilitating 
the introduction of corn into this country; 
and to effect that, we were also told it 
would be expedient to relax the navigation 
laws. Not a dissentient voice was raised 
against those temporary measures. But 
within one week of that time what follow- 
ed? A Motion was made in the other 
House, in whieh it was urged that all 
other restrictions having been taken off, 
the shipowners had no claim to protection 
on their part—that the foreign producer 
had a right to send, and the British con- 
sumer had a right to receive, on equal 
terms, in the ships of any nation they 
pleased, what they required. It was then 
affirmed that restrictions on trade could 
not be permanently maintained. That it 
followed as a necessary consequence from 
the admission of the principle of free trade, 
that the restrictions which so long pro- 
tected the British Navy by the naviga- 
tion laws, must be swept away from our 
Statute-book as the lumber of former 
times. And what did the Government do ? 
Did they consider it to be a question which 
ought to be delegated to a Committee of 
the House of Commons? Was the main- 
tenance of the navigation laws one on 
which the Government had or had not 
made up their minds? Did they require 
information; or had they it not in their 
power to say, ‘* We intend to resist the 
repeal of the navigation laws; we will not 
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| therefore consent to put in the small end 


of the wedge by giving the sanction of our 
authority to an inquiry professedly insti- 
tuted for the destruction of those naviga- 
tion laws?” But when that inquiry was 


_moved for with these avowed objects, Her 


Majesty’s Government not only gave their 
assent, but they gave their prompt assent, 
to the proposition for an inquiry having 
that result. Sometimes, I know, it may 
be convenient and proper to promote in- 
quiry: when questions are brought for- 
ward by Motions for Committees of In- 
quiry, when the real object is to sift a 
measure, and to have an examination of 
the facts and figures on which it is found- 
ed, a very different course may be properly 
pursued by the Government. The expe- 
rience of to-night shows, that in such a 
ease as this it is convenient to the Govern- 
ment to refuse inquiry; although, in other 
cases, they can grant it, where the objects 
to be gained by the assent to an inquiry 
were open and notorious, and where, in- 
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deed, it was for the Government to decide 
whether they had not arrived at a point 
where they ought to stop; or whether, on 
the other hand, they should not follow 
what some might consider their legitimate 
course, that of carrying out the doctrines 
of free trade. But, with all the leaning 
of Her Majesty’s Government in favour of 
free-trade doctrines, it seemed that they 
could get rid of them even in these Bills, 
when the revenue was concerned. Al- 
though the noble Earl (the Earl of Claren- 
don) has announced to us that it is impos- 
sible that restrictions on trade should con- 
tinue; that you could not exclude the pro- 
duce of your own colonies, and much more 
that of other countries; yet, I find, not- 
withstanding this doctrine of free trade, a 
prohibitory clause in this Bill. I find in 
the third clause of the first of these Bills a 
provision— 

“That if after the passing of this Act, any 
brewer shall make use of molasses, sugar, honey, 
syrup, or extract of sugar, except sugar on which 
the duty has been paid as aforesaid, and made use 
of in the manner hereinbefore allowed ; or if any 
such person receives or takes into his custody or 
possession any quantity of molasses, honey, syrup, 
composition, or extract of sugar, every such brewer 
shall forfeit and lose for every such offence the 
sun of 2001.” 

I do not say but that this may be a very 
proper restriction for the purpose of re- 
venue; but bear in mind that we must con- 
clude from that clause, as well as from its 
introduction by the Government, that those 
free-trade principles are to be taken up, or 
to be unceremoniously thrown down, if 
there be any fear that either to adopt them 
or to maintain them would at all interfere 
with the revenue. The doctrines of free 
trade, no matter how destructive to private 
interests, to those who may have embarked 
their capital in commercial enterprise, must 
be maintained; but if the principles of free 
trade interfere with the revenue, free trade 
must yield. If the principles of free trade 
be sacred, more sacred is the revenue. I 
beg it may be understood, that if the doc- 
trine of free trade can be so unceremoni- 
ously laid aside from the fear of injury to 
the revenue, is it not the duty of Govern- 
ment also to sanction and to encourage 
those interests which increase the capital 
of the country, and, as a necessary conse- 
quence, augment its revenues? The noble 
Earl, when he entered on this question, 
went into the discussion of the probable 
results of the measure he proposed; re- 
specting which, the facts and figures have 
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at least, as the agricultural interests of 
this country are concerned—that the whole 
affair is neither more nor less than waste 


paper. So far as the West India colonies 
are concerned, the boon is a mere nullity; 
and as to the present state of distress, if 
the noble Earl’s facts and figures be cor- 
rect, the introduction of sugar is barely 
possible (if it be possible at all) even at the 
present price of malt and barley. 

The Eart of CLARENDON: You do 
not refer to breweries ? 

Lorp STANLEY: I am not only argu- 
ing against the proposition of the noble 
Karl, but I also argue that, before your 
Lordships adopt this principle of general 
policy, you ought to satisfy yourselves by 
instituting that inquiry which was granted 
on many former occasions, whether the 
facts and figures adduced are correct, and 
whether they are the sole basis on which 
the noble Earl has proceeded. I almost 
despair on so intricate a subject of making 
myself intelligible to your Lordships, in 
detailing the calculations upon which the 
measure was founded. But, from what I 
have to show you, there is hardly a point 
on which there is an agreement as to the 
proportion between sugar and malt, or be- 
tween sugar and barley, with the view to 
the production of spirits or beer; so that 
there was no real agreement about that 
upon which the whole of the measure de- 
pends. The noble Earl assumes that 112 lbs. 
of sugar will produce 115 gallons of spirits; 
but he goes on to say, that, to find an equi- 
valent in barley or malt, you must examine 
into the quantity of spirits that barley or 
malt will produce: now, upon the fact of 
what quantity of spirits a certain quantity 
of barley or malt will produce, depends the 
correctness of the calculations of the noble 
Earl. The noble Earl says, that it is un- 
decided whether a quarter of malt will be 
equal to 180Ibs. or 200Ibs. of sugar; and 
with that great difference, amounting to 
two gallons out of twenty gallons, one- 
tenth of the whole, he yet says you will 
be able to come to a close computation 
between these different articles. Moreover, 
the noble Earl added, that he assumed in 
the Bill 200lbs.—but he argued upon 
180lbs. If the noble Earl will look back 
to the evidence which was taken before 
the Committee in 1831, he will find the 
most contradictory statements made on 
this subject. One gentleman stated, that 
180lbs. was equal to a quarter of malt, 
and that it ought to produce 18 gallons 
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gallons to 112Ibs. Upon that inquiry, 
many questions arose as to the quantity 
of spirits which a quarter of malt would 
yield. One gentleman said, that 18 gal- 
lons might be produced from a bare quar- 
ter of the best malt—that he had been 
engaged in the trade to a large extent, 
and that the highest amount he succeeded 


in obtaining, was 18 gallons from a quar- | 
ter, and that the lowest amount was 14. 


gallons from a quarter—the average being 
16 gallons from the quarter—exhibiting 
a difference of one-fifth of the whole 
amount of the price of the article. Next, 
a gentleman stated, that he believed 18 
gallons of spirits might be produced from 
superior barley. Again, it was stated by 
another, that he produced 18 gallons of 
spirits from a quarter of malt, but it was 
superior malt—it contained 80]bs. of pure 
saccharine matter; and, finally, it was 
stated by another, that he believed the 
whole amount of spirits which was pro- 
duced from a quarter of malt, was not 18 
nor 16, but 15°84 gallons, or nearly 16 
gallons. The result is, that instead of 
comparing with 200Ibs., you will have to 
compare with 160Ibs.; and then there is 
a difference of 40lbs. weight in the com- 
putation upon which this question is to be 
decided. I have endeavoured to make 
this statement as intelligible as possible, 
and I hope I have succeeded. I have not 
taken upon credit any statement that has 
been made on one side or the other of the 
House; but I have carefully examined into 
the facts that were alleged by the noble 
Farl, and I ask if they were borne out by 
the evidence? Here, then, is a positive diffi- 
culty—a difference sufficient to justify me 
in calling on your Lordships not to take on 
credit any statement made on the other 
side, but to examine into the facts; and I 
am convinced that, when they come to be 
sifted into, and examined, it will be found 
that the matter will be of little conse- 
quence to the colonists or the agricul- 
turists here, but that they will find them- 
selves much affected by the stimulus which 
this measure will afford to the increased 
importation of foreign sugar. I find, also, 
that when the Government experiments 
were made which served as the foundation 
for these measures, the price of Havannah 
sugar was 49s. Suppose, then, that which 
the noble Lord did suppose to be the fact, 
and which he believed to be the fact, that 
a quarter of malt is equal to 200lbs. of 
sugar, look at the result. The calcula- 


tion which excise officers will give, is, that 
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|sugar at 50s. 4d., which is only ls. 4d. 
below the present price, is equivalent to 
the price of malt at 90s. the quarter ; it is 
|evident that until malt reach the price of 
90s. a quarter, sugar cannot be brought 
into competition with malt. If that be 
| true, it completely disposes of the remedy 
/ now proposed to alleviate the present dis- 
tress, because at the present exorbitant 
price, sugar cannot be brought into con- 
sumption at the present price to compete 
with barley and malt. But, my Lords, 
the noble Lord appears strenuously to con- 
tend, that at some time or other the intro- 
duction of sugar for the use of breweries 
and distilleries, must be attended with ad- 
vantage. That doctrine, whether true or 
false, is an admission of the principle of 
the sliding-scale—it is an application of 
the sliding-scale to sugar—it is saying 
that the quantity of sugar introduced into 
this country did bear a certain proportion 
to the rise or fallin corn. This from the 
opponents of the sliding-scale, or those 
who have heretofore been the opponents 
of the sliding-scale, is a novelty—their doc- 
trine now appears to be, that the course 
which they recommended with respect to 
colonial sugar must be adopted, in order 
to prevent uncertainty in the price of colo- 
nial produce. I will not enter into the 
noble Lord’s calculations, because they are 
not proper niatter for discussion in this 
House, but in a Committee, where they 
can be examined, tested, and sifted; and 
this forms the strongest possible ground for 
the appointment of such a Committee. If 
before such a Committee it should be found 
that Her Majesty’s Government are cor- 
rect in their statements, I am quite sure 
there will be no disposition on the part of 
those who advocate the principles of pro- 
tection to oppose the measure. They will 
then adopt the proposal without the least 
fear as to the result; but with a diminished 
doubt as to the benefits the colonists are 
likely to derive from it. I should wish to 
call attention to the manner in which the 
noble Lord thinks the colonists are to be 
benefited by this measure. The greatest 
benefit which it could confer upon the co- 
lonists, would be a considerable rise in the 
price of sugar; but if a rise takes place, 
according to the hypothesis in the argu- 
ment of the noble Karl, it is impossible 
that colonial produce can come into con- 
sumption at all. The noble Earl said, 
that a very large increase in the consump- 
tion of sugar. in this country, must mate- 
rially benefit the West Indian interest. 
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I very much doubt that fact. I much 
doubt whether any increase in the con- 
sumption of sugar here, will benefit the 
West Indian interest in the present state 
of your law, and the duty on your pro- 
duce remaining fixed, while the duty on 
foreign slave-grown sugar has been di- 
minished, On the contrary, any increase 
in the consumption must be an increase in 
the consumption of slaye-grown and not 
of colonial produce. In the course of the 
year 1844, the consumption of sugar in 
this country was 206,000 tons. In 1845, 
the consumption was 240,000 tons of Bri- 
tish, and 3,867 tons of foreign sugar; 
making altogether, in round numbers, 
244,000 tons as the consumption of 1845. 
Now, supposing the consumption of the 
last month of 1846 to be on an average 
with the remainder of the year, the total 
consumption of sugar in 1846 would be 
from 244,000 to 260,000 tons. Was that 
increase for the advantage of the colonial 
grower? Certainly not. In the first year 
—1845—of a consumption amounting to 
244,000 tons, 240,000 were British; in 
the second year, of the 260,000 tons con- 
sumed, the British produce was less by 
2,000 tons than that of the previous year ; 
while the foreign and slave-grown sugar 
had increased from 3,867 to 8,192. Now, 
my Lords, unless I am misinformed, the 
same thing is going on in the present year. 
There has been an increase of about 1,500 
tons of British sugar as compared with the 
corresponding period of last year, while 
there has been an increase of 7,072 tons 
of foreign slave-grown sugar. It appears, 
then, that any increase in the consumption 
under the proposed arrangement, will be 
an increase of slave-grown and not of colo- 
nial sugar. In four years’ hence the whole 
of the benefit of increased consumption 
will be conferred on the producers of slave- 
grown sugar. In four years time estates 
will be improved, cultivation extended, 
slaves imported, and production immensely 
increased; and what then? Why, those 
increased productions will not come in on 
the same footing, in competition with the 
colonial grower in the colonies and the 
agricultural grower here, but with the ad- 
ditional advantage of 7s. a quarter in favour 
of the foreigner, and against your own colo- 
nists. Now, can it be doubted that if the 
increased consumption of sugar here, be it 
for beer or anything else, have any effect, 
it must be for the benefit of slave-grown 
sugar, and not of colonial? The noble 
Earl referred to the question of the distil- 
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leries, and told my noble Friend that malt 
at 60s. requires sugar to be at 36s., in 
order to render it possible to bring the 
latter into competition. Now, I think that 
position depends altogether upon the ques- 
tion, not only of the quality of the spirits 
which are to be derived from sugar—a 
circumstance which appears to have been 
altogether omitted from the consideration 
of Her Majesty’s Government—but of the 
amount of spirits which can be extracted 
from a quarter of malt. This should have 
been one of the great elements in the cal- 
culation, and yet it is one upon which we 
are left entirely in the dark. But when 
the noble Lord speaks of sugar being sold 
in the market at 36s. he should recollect 
that it will be introduced into the distilleries 
of this country, not at that price merely, 
but at that price with the immense draw- 
back of 12s. 10d. While the malt is taxed 
to a heavy extent, the sugar is to be intro- 
duced, and the whole, or nearly the whole, 
of the duty paid, received back in the shape 
of a drawback. All this complexity of 
detail only proves the necessity for inves- 
tigation of the whole subject by a Select 
Committee. The noble Earl has stated 
that sugar was never so low as 30s. or 
36s.; but he has forgotten to state that 
never till now was the duty so low as it is 
now, and that that duty is to be still lower. 
But when he states that sugar never was 
so low as 35s., I beg to remind him that 
in 1830 Jamaica sugar was brought into 
the market of this country and sold for 
40s., paying a duty of 24s. In 1835, 
Jamaica sugar was, not at 35s., but at 
19s.; and a short time ago Havannah 
sugar, 3 per cent better than the ordinary 
run of brown sugar, was sold, minus the 
duty, at the rate of 21s. per cwt. Now, 
sugar, selling at 35s., and admitted to the 
distillery on the terms proposed, would be 
only 22s. 2d. to the distiller—that is, after 
deducting 12s. 10d. for the drawback. I 
hope your Lordships will not infer, from 
the remarks which I have felt it my duty 
to make, that I desire to see the Bill 
rejected; on the contrary, I wish it to un- 
dergo a fair and impartial investigation by 
a Committee. If the measure were merely 
proposed as a tempory arrangement, with 
any prospect of relief to the suffering por- 
tion of our fellow-subjects, I would say, 
«« Adopt it at once ;’’ but if it is to be taken 
as a portion of a free-trade policy, it may, 
and it must, lead to still further changes 
affecting the trade, and influencing the 
most important interests, of this country. 
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If, after careful investigation, Parliament 
shall think it best, on the whole, to pursue 
that course which the Government recom- 
mends, let them do so; but let it not be 
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followed blindfold. Let not the whole 
matter be taken upon the mere declaration 
of the President of the Board of Trade. 
Parliament, in a case like that, is bound to 
call before them competent witnesses, and, 
by examination and cross-examination, get 
at the real merits of the case. The facts 
with which they ought to make themselves 
acquainted, are not to be elicited during a 
short discussion in this House, but by the 
active and continued labours of a Select 
Committee ; and let not a permanent mea- 
sure be brought forward upon grounds 
which ought only to be rendered available 
for purposes of temporary legislation. The 
agriculturist, the West India colonist, and 
the slave-owner of Cuba, are the parties 
principally interested ; let all these, and all 
other parties concerned, be fairly heard, 
and then your Lordships can proceed to 
legislate with your eyes open—then you 
can satisfy yourselves as to the probable 
effect of that which you are about to do. 
Examine not only the officers of excise, 
who are honourable people undoubtedly, 
but make inquiries of other independent 
parties, and satisfy yourselves that, in 
passing this measure, you will not be doing 
mischief—that you will not be injuring the 
agriculturists or the colonists, under the 
plea of relieving temporary distress in one 
part of the kingdom, and under the plea of 
conceding as a boon to the colonists, that, 
which, in my opinion, will be no boon at 
all. But even if adopted, I fear that the 
measure would effect neither the one object 
nor the other. I can assure your Lord- 
ships that I have made these observations 
without any intention of opposition or hos- 
tility towards Her Majesty’s Government. 
l invite your Lordships to refer the sub- 
ject, not to a Committee of the whole 
House, but a Select Committee, where all 
the facts may be fairly and carefully inves- 
tigated, and where a probable judgment 
may be formed of the effects of the intended 
plan. The noble Lord concluded by mov- 
ing that the Bill be referred to a Select 
Committee. 

Amendment moved—* To leave out all the words 
after the word ‘that,’ for the Purpose of inserting 
the Words, ‘the Bill be referred to a Select Com- 
mittee.’” 

Eart GREY said, it was clear, from the 
beginning to the end of his noble Friend’s 
Speech, that the noble Lord felt that he 
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had a very bad case, because his noble 
Friend had carefully avoided, throughout 
the whole of his speech, coming to the 
actual question at issue; but had resorted 
to the most ingenious and acute arguments 
upon points that had nothing whatever to 
do with the measure. In the beginning of 
his address, his noble Friend read a pas- 
sage from the Queen’s Speech at the open- 
ing of the Session, for the purpose of 
showing that this measure was announced 
as merely a temporary one, for the purpose 
of relieving a temporary distress. He (Karl 
Grey) had only to say, that, whatever 
construction the words of Her Majesty’s 
Speech were capable of bearing, the inten- 
tions of the Government upon the subject 
were perfectly certain ; because some ex- 
planation upon the subject was asked upon 
the first night of the Session; and it would 
be in the recollection of their Lordships 
that his noble Friend the President of the 
Council had stated that this measure for 
the admission of sugar into breweries and 
distilleries was intended to be permanent, 
although others of the measures were not. 
His noble Friend opposite had, at that 
time, made a comment at some length, 
taking objections to such a course. He 
admitted that the noble Lord’s criticism 
then was perfectly correct; and even if he 
admitted that the noble Lord was equally 
correct in the conclusion he drew from the 
words Le referred to in Her Majesty’s 
Speech, it would only come to this after 
all—that the Government, in writing Her 
Majesty’s Speech, had not shown them- 
selves very skilful in composition. This 
fact would, therefore, only tend to show 
the truth of an observation made by the 
late Mr. Cobbe:tt—namely, that the King’s 
Speeches were not good models of the 
King’s English, and that he would take all 
his examples ot’ bad grammar from that 
department of literature. After his noble 
Friend had disposed of this portion of his 
argument, he observed that this measure 
was a link in the dangerous chain of their 
proceedings which he called upon their 
Lordships to oppose, because the doctrines 
of free trade could nut fail to be deeply in- 
jurious to the intere:sts of the country ; 
and the noble Lord re; ferred to some pledge 
which had been given’ by the Government, 
by which they had felt bound to bring 
these measures before Parliament; and 
the noble Lord then adv erted to the course 
pursued by the Goverm nent of which he 
was a Member, in respect to the Canadian 
Corn Bill. The pledge ¢ siven by the pre- 
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sent Government was given openly before 
Parliament, precisely in the same way as 
that given by the late Government upon 
the question referred to, in the course of 
their discussions last year upon the intro- 
duction of the Bill for an alteration in the 
sugar duties in the other House. It was 
then stated by his right hon. Friend the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and his no- 
ble Friend at the head of the Government, 
that, although it was impossible at that 
late period of the Session, to enter fully 
into a consideration of the whole question, 
no time should be lost in the endeavour of 
the Government to put sugar upon an 
equality with malt and corn used in brew- 
eries and distilleries. The noble Lord said 
that this pledge, however, did not bind 
Parliament—who said it did?  Parlia- 
ment consented last year to subject British 
colonial sugar to unrestricted competition 
with that of foreign nations. When that 
subject was under consideration, it was 
argued that the measure was undoubtedly 
right and just in itself, but that the colonies 
should have a right to corresponding ad- 
vantages. This argument was used, and 
contributed, with others, to induce them to 
pass the Bill that was then before them. 
Then, to a certain extent, the pledge was 
implied of removing every restriction that 
could prevent the use of sugar in brew- 
eries and distilleries. This, however, his 
noble Friend said, formed a part of a dan- 
gerous chain of their proeeedings—that 
the Government were taking these insidi- 
ous steps, first by repealing the corn laws, 
and then by telling the agriculturists, that, 
inasmuch as they obtained nov.e of the ad- 
vantages of monopoly, they ought to help 
the Government to get cheap sugar for the 
people. Now, the noble Lord might call 
this measure dangerous if he pleased; but 
at all events there had heen no disguise 
whatever about it on the: part of the Go- 
vernment. They began when they sat 
upon the other side of the House to call 
attention to the subject. They had never 
concealed their conviction that the prin- 
ciple of legislation the-y recommended for 
adoption was, to impose duties for the 
sake of the revenuc:, and not for the 
sake of protection. J'he principle of legis- 
lation they recommerided, was not such as 
was calculated to d.ivert capital from its 
natural channels, brit simply to raise such 
an amount of revenue as would meet the 
wants of the public, service. In pursuance 
of that pledge, ¢ ven when they were on 
the other side of ‘ithe House, they had sup- 
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corn laws. In pursuance of the same 
pledge, when they were called to the coun- 
cils of their Sovereign, they asked Parlia- 
ment to consent to the passing of a mea- 
sure by which, in a few years, their colonial 
sugar would be exposed to unlimited com- 
petition with foreign sugar; and last year 
they had passed an Act by which the colo- 
nies would be enabled to relieve themselves 
from the payment of differential duties 
upon the importation of British produce 
imported into their colonies; and they had 
considered what ought to be done in re- 
spect to the restrictions that were imposed 
upon the use of sugar in breweries and dis- 
tilleries. So much then for this dangerous 
chain, and their insidious proceedings. 
They had openly and boldly avowed what 
their plan was to be. Le believed that 
they were pursuing but a sound system of 
legislation, by honestly following that sys- 
tem out to its legitimate consequences. 
His noble Friend had thought it expedient, 
before the question came properly under 
their consideration, to refer to the naviga- 
tion laws, and said that they were getting 
the fine edge of the wedge into that sacred 
palladium of the country, for the purpose of 
ultimately destroying it. He could not 
help thinking that the noble Lord and his 
Friends had a worse opinion of the naviga- 
tion laws than the Government had, inas- 
much as his noble Friend thought that an 
impartial inquiry would decide against 
these laws. The noble Lord thought that 
the appointment of a Committee to inquire 
into those navigation laws would only be 
making a mine to blow up that ancient sys- 
tem, Now, if a Committee, reported these 
laws to be bad, he hoped that they would 
be destroyed ; but upon that point he wish- 
ed to reserve his opinion until they had 
obtained the report of the Committee. He, 
for one, would never consent to support the 
navigation laws upon commercial grounds. 
As to their operating with advantage upon 
their Navy, he thought that, after what 
had passed upon that subject, such an as- 
sumption was out of the question. But it 
was argued that the navigation laws were 
to be viewed in a different light from other 
cases of protection—that they were merely 
the means of maintaining the defences of 
the country safe. If that point were made 
out—if they were proved to be really essen- 
tial for the maintenance of their commer- 
cial marine—if they were shown to be ne- 
cessary for their maritime naval force—if 
that case was made out, he admitted that 
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the principle of free trade did not apply to 
them, and that it would not be necessary 
to make any alteration in respect to them 
to ensure such. But, until the Committee 
had made its report, he would not venture 
to pronounce an opinion upon the subject. 
His conviction ‘was that their navigation 
laws did not ensure the ends that were in- 
tended by them. The noble Lord said, 
in effect, that the navigation laws were so 
utterly bad it was impossible that a Com- 
mittee could support them, the arguments 
against them would be so strong. 

Lorpv STANLEY observed, that what 
he did say was, that he thought the Go- 
yvernment, upon great national grounds, 
should have expressed a decided opinion 
themselves upon the subject, and that they 
were not a question for inquiry before a 
Committee. 

Eart GREY would admit that the noble 
Lord had stated that the Government 
should have made up their minds upon the 
subject, and have given a decided opinion 
respecting these laws. Hé (Earl Grey) 
did not think the Government were called 
upon to do any such thing. The operation 
of the navigation laws depended upon mat- 
ters of fact, which were hitherto very im- 
perfectly ascertained. The practical ope- 
ration of these laws, particularly in their 
colonies, was little understood by their 
Lordships or the public. There were facts 
connected with the operation of these laws 
in their colonies which, until lately, when 
they were brought under his notice, he was 
unacquainted with; and he firmly believed 
that a Committee appointed for an inquiry 
into them, before whom their merchants, 
and all other persons who were capable of 
forming an opinion upon the matter, could 
be examined, would be able to throw the 
most important light upon the subject. 
He understood his noble Friend to say that 
the appointment of the Committee was the 
introduction of the fine end of the wedge. 
He inferred from that that the noble Lord’s 
meaning was, that it was to aid in destroy- 
ing the navigation laws, and that he had 
heard something of the intent of a Com- 
mittee appointed with a hostile intention, 
and might anticipate the result. His (Earl 
Grey’s) noble Friend near him had at the 
same whispered to him that they might 
therefore judge what would be the result 
of a Select Committee, appointed to con- 
sider the Bills now actually before the 
House. Now, what were the grounds that 
were urged for the inquiry? The principle 
of the Bills, as he understood, was simply 
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this, that they considered that the sugar of 
their own colonies ought to come into con- 
sumption for any purpose for which it was 
capable of being used, subject to no re- 
striction except that which was necessarily 
imposed for revenue. That if it were ca- 
pable of being used in breweries or distille- 
ries, they ought, as to their revenue laws, so 
to manage matters as to produce no bias 
on the mind of the distiller or brewer, but 
that he should be left to use sugar or not, 
precisely as he would do if they were in 
the fortunate circumstances of not being 
compelled to lay on any tax at all. They did 
not want to go into a Select Committee to 
inquire whether that principle was good or 
not—it was a principle for that House to 
decide upon. But their Lordships must 
have observed, that his noble Friend men- 
tioned several points for inquiry upon which 
his noble Friend was not very clear; for 
he could not help remarking, that his noble 
Friend had made a curious confusion be- 
tween malt and raw grain, and between 
sugar and molasses; and at last, although 
he had listened most attentively, his noble 
Friend had got completely beyond his depth, 
and he was unable to follow his noble 
Friend’s argument—in fact, there was some 
little confusion in the mind of his noble 
Friend himself. He (Earl Grey) said, that 
the question whether the price of sugar 
should suit the brewer to use sugar or not, 
had nothing whatever to do with this Bill: 
that was for the brewers or distillers them- 
selves to determine. All that Parliament 
had to do was so to frame the revenue 
laws as not to prevent those whose busi- 
ness it was to manufacture, to manufacture 
in any manner most profitable to them- 
selves, and most advantageous to the pub- 
lic. Now these measures would be of very 
considerable importance, not only in rela- 
tion to the present scarcity, but to any 
future scarcity whenever it might come, by 
sparing the consumption of corn in brewer- 
ies and distilleries, and also in periods of a 
very great abundance of sugar, to prevent 
the price falling to a ruinous sum. The 
tendency of these measures, as of all mea- 
sures of commercial freedom, was towards 
an equalization of price. He believed that, 
as far as practical purposes were concerned, 
the quantity of sugar equal to a quarter of 
malt not less than 180 lb. And how was 
the question as to taxation? A quarter of 
malt paid a duty of 1. 1s. 8d. ; whilst the 
duty on the 180 lb. of sugar was 11. 2s. 6d. 
So that, according to the most moderate 
calculation, the use of sugar would not 
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give the smallest advantage in point of 
taxation. But he believed that the quantity 
of sugar which was more nearly equal to a 
quarter of malt, was 200Ib., and the duty 
upon that was 25s. That question, there- 
fore, was so clear that it was not necessary 
to refer it to a Select Committee. With 
respect to spirits, he did not think that it 
had been maintained by any man, that the 
proposed drawback on sugar was more than 
was necessary in order to put the distiller 
from sugar on an equality with the dis- 
tiller from grain; and he believed there 
was no reason whatever to doubt that the 
duties had been fairly calculated. He 
thought the effects of the measure would 
be to put sugar and grain, as fairly as it 
could be managed, upon an equality. Now 
he did not think his noble Friend had fol- 
lowed the usual precedent in the course he 
had adopted. If they appealed from any 
measure proposed by the Executive, the 
appeal should be to one of the Houses of 
the Legislature, and not to a Select Com- 
mittee. There would be very serious in- 
convenience in referring the details of a 
measure like that before their Lordships 
to a Select Committee; they were much 
better left to be dealt with by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. The ordinary 
practice of Parliament was, he contended, 
infinitely better and fairer than the proposi- 
tion of the noble Lord. The Government 
submitted what they believed to be upon 
the whole best for the interests of the pub- 
lic, and by that proposition they would 
stand. If they were to be overruled, it 
was not to be by a Select Committee, but 
by the decision of a branch of the Legisla- 
ture. If his noble Friend thought the con- 
duct of the Government wrong, or the Bill 
improperly drawn, let him propose one of 
his own, as an amendment, and they would 
be prepared to discuss it fairly. He had 
no hesitation in avowing that he was firmly 
persuaded the calculations of the Govern- 
ment were right. Their Lordships ought 
to bear in mind that his noble Friend 
wanted to go into something like a fishing 
committee, as to some calculations which 
did not appear to be quite clear to his noble 
Friend. The noble Lord told the Govern- 
ment that they were wrong, but he did not 
tell them what was right. He trusted their 
Lordships would not consent to a proposi- 
tion so unusual and inconvenient. There 
was one observation of the noble Lord that 
had occasioned him so much surprise that 
he must be pardoned for adverting to it 
before he sat down. His noble Friend 
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said—‘‘ These are supposed to be mea- 
sures for the benefit of the West Indies 
and our colonies generally. I entirely re- 
pudiate that supposition. I will show you 
that it will do nothing for the colonies— 
that it will be no advantage to them. [ 
will show you, on the contrary, that the 
measure will be altogether for the benefit 
of the slave sugar grower.” His noble 
Friend had told them that the duty on 
foreign sugar was in the course of a pro- 
gressive reduction, and that at the end of 
five years it would be totally extinguished 
and equalised. Then he said it was clear 
that the increased consumption which the 
measure of the Government would produce, 
would go to the benefit of that particular 
sugar. But he (Earl Grey) was surprised 
it had not struck his noble Friend, that if 
the present Bill had not been proposed at 
all, foreign sugar would be yearly reduced 
in duty; and there was no doubt the effect 
of the increased consumption of sugar 
would be advantageous to the colonial 
grower, who availed himself of the present 
high rate of differential duty to command 
the market. He believed, therefore, his 
noble Friend was very much in error in 
supposing that the great increase in the 
consumption of sugar would be for the 
benefit of the foreign slave-grower. He 
believed exactly the reverse would be the 
ease. He believed the foreign slave-grower 
could not further reduce the price of his 
sugar; while he confidently believed that 
the British colonist could reduce it, and 
was at that moment adopting measures 
which would unquestionably reduce it. He 
could not help expressing his satisfaction at 
witnessing what had been done during the 
last few months in the Mauritius and the 
West Indies for the purpose, and the ten- 
dency on the part of the planters to exert 
themselves vigorously to introduce better 
modes of cultivation and improved machi- 
nery, with other resources, from which the 
slave-grower as a slave-owner was eX- 
cluded, and which would inevitably in- 
crease the amount of the produce. He be- 
lieved the crop now about to be forward- 
ed from their colonies was much greater 
than that of the slave-growing countries, 
and that the increase for the last two years 
was most gratifying and convincing as to 
the result of the exertions of the colonists 
In the year before last, the produce of the 
Mauritius was estimated at 45,000 tons; 
the last year it had amounted to 50,000; 
and the crop which was at present in the 
course of being saved, and the greater part 
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of which was already safe, had been esti- 
mated both by the Governor and the co- 
Jonial planters at 60,000 tons. With these 
facts before them, what right had their 
Lordships to assume that the benefit of the 
measure would be to the slave-grower in- 
stead of their own colonies? He repeated 
again, that it was his conviction that the 
very reverse of his noble Friend’s assertion 
would be the case, and that the colonial 
planter alone would be benefited by the 
measure. For these reasoris he confidently 
appealed to their Lordships to reject the 
Amendment of his noble Friend. 

Lorp ASHBURTON felt that he could 
not occupy a seat in their Lordships’ House 
if he aid not express his unqualified dis- 
sent to the entire course of the Legislature 
with respect to these subjects. His noble 
Friend (the Earl of Clarendon) had said, 
upon introducing the measure, that it was 
done in order to redeem a promise made, 
or a pledge given, to the West Indian 
planters. He did not recommend the 
adoption of any deceptive course with re- 
spect to those interests; but he did think 
that the subject was one into which Par- 
liament ought to make full and deliberate 
inquiry. If the promise to which his noble 
Friend opposite had made allusion, were a 
promise made by Parliament, and not that 
of an individual Member of it, he did not 
think it was one which they were bound to 
redeem. But since allusion had been 
made to promises, he would ask whether 
no promises had been made to the barley 
growers of this country? Had they not 
been promised three or four Bills from 
which they were told they would derive 
considerable relief; and what had been 
heard of them? Why, with the exception 
of two or three, the tendency of which was 
rather to injure the agricultural interests 
than to serve them, the promised Bills had 
not been heard of. In point of fact, no- 
thing had been done for the landed inter- 
ests. His noble Friend had said that the 
real merit of the measure was, that it was 
a part or an extension of those free-trade 
measures which were lately introduced to 
the country; and that, moreover, it would 
be the means of affording relief, to a cer- 
tain extent, in the present period of scar- 
city. Nothing could be further from his 
desire than to oppose any measures that 
might be brought forward on the part of 
the Government to mitigate the distress 
which prevailed in another portion of the 
kingdom; but surely, if the object were in- 
decd to effect so desirable an end, the mea- 
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sure might be made of a temporary and not 
of a permanent character. His noble 
Friend said also of the navigation laws, 
that he was ready to listen to any proof of 
their advantage to our mercantile marine; 
but that, so far as they embraced the prin- 
ciple of protection, they must be given up. 
Now, if those laws were abandoned, we 
should see the Swedish and other sailors 
of the north, who were accustomed to a 
hard fare, engrossing all the coasting trade 
of this country, and retaining it till our 
own sailors could manage to live on the 
same low diet; and, as the consumers 
would benefit very little, he would ask 
whether for a mere difference of half, or 
one, or even one and a half per cent to 
them, the country was to carry out in 
trade, in shipping, and in manufactures 
this new rule, and whether this small ad- 
vantage was to be weighed against the in- 
jury done to the large masses of the peo- 
ple of this country? He held the principle 
of free trade to be an entire misconception, 
and that the Legislature, while seeking to 
introduce it, were studying only the in- 
terest of the consumer, while they were 
totally regardless of the hundreds of thou- 
sands who would lose their employment, 
and on whom heavy injuries would be in- 
flicted by reduction of prices. He was 
most anxious to have the calculations and 
deductions involved in the measure now 
under discussion, submitted to the consider- 
ation of a Committee; for if there ever 
was a subject fit for such considera- 
tion, or on which their Lordships might 
wish for information, it was precisely the 
present, the merits of which depended so 
much upon evidence and minute calcula- 
tion. They ought not upon any account to 
hesitate sanctioning the measure as one of 
temporary relief; but when they were called 
upon to approve of measures of a perma- 
nent character, the question assumed alto- 
gether another aspect. They ought also 
to bear in mind the consequences of letting 
in an unwholesome beverage; and he be- 
lieved the measure was nothing more nor 
less than a contrivance to give the public 
a spurious article made upon a different 
principle to that which they had been ac- 
customed touse. It must be remembered 
also that the proportions between sugar 
and malt were taken at a time when the 
duty on foreign sugar was 21s. a ewt.; 
and that at the end of four years it would 
be only 14s.; so that the proportion which 
suited the present purpose would not 
hereafter be sufficient; this ought to be in- 
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quired into and settled. But there was 
another consideration which he hoped 
would not be lost sight of. If they passed 
this measure, they would be taking their 
sugar, not only from countries in which the 
slave trade existed, but from countries 
where the slave trade was carried on in its 
most atrocious character. This ought to 
be no slight consideration with their Lord- 
ships in passing a measure which would 
give increased impetus to the odious traffic 
in flesh and blood. And what advantage 
were the colonies, which were kept up at 
such an enormous expense to the mother 
country, if it were not to provide her with 
markets for her own commodities, and at 
the same time ensure her a supply of other 
commodities in exchange ? There was, in 
his opinion, an irresistible mania in favour 
of free trade; but many years would not 
pass away before the country would awaken 
to a sense of its error, and acknowledge 
that that pernicious principle was fraught 
with the most injurious consequences. For 
his part, he could not refrain from entering 
his protest against the entire of that absurd 
and useless change from the old and ap- 
proved principles of commercial legisla- 
tion. 

Lorp MONTEAGLE said, that if he 
viewed the. Bill as part of the chain of the 
measures of free trade, he would have been 
induced to give it more support than he 
was now inclined to do; but he wished to 
explain the vote which he was about to give, 
as other measures were about to be intro- 
duced, and he would be sorry that it should 
be misconceived. His noble Friend opposite 
(Lord Stanley) had not argued the question 
of the temporary or permanent nature of the 
measure as a subject for a Committee, but 
had put it upon other grounds, which, if 
made out, would have afforded perfect jus- 
tification for his Amendment. He (Lord 
Monteagle) held that if a case had been 
made out by noble Lords opposite, it was a 
legitimate subject for a Committee. Upon 
former occasions, when it appeared to their 
House that a fitting case was made out, 
Committees were appointed; for instance, 
the malt tax and the question of the draw- 
back on malt had been made the subject of 
such inquiry. He would not argue the 
case as being an improper subject for par- 
liamentary interference, but what he would 
submit to the noble Lord who had moved 
the Amendment was, whether it had not 
been demonstrated by the arguments on 
both sides, that: ae matter was scarcely 
worthy of inquiry ? He believed the effect 
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either upon the colonies or upon the 
barley-growers at home, would be infi- 
nitesimal. If it were intended as a mea- 
sure of relief, it was a very small one; 
and in any case he did not think the 
subject worthy of the time it took in dis- 
cussing. It reminded him strongly of a 
parliamentary representation of ‘ Much 
Ado about Nothing.” When they came 
to diseuss the question of reducing the duty 
on rum, he would support any Motion that 
might be made for an inquiry into the sub- 
ject ; but he would be sorry, in giving his 
vote to-night in favour of the measure at 
present submitted for their consideration, 
to be precluded from voting for an inquiry 
into the other question ; inasmuch as he 
considered the Irish and Scotch distille- 
ries had made out a very good case against 
the Bill. 

The Duke of RICHMOND said, it had 
not been his intention, in rising upon the 
previous occasion, to trouble their Lord- 
ships with any lengthened observations; 
but he was now glad he had given way to 
the noble Lord who had just down. His 
noble Friend had said the matter was one 
of very little importance— indeed not 
worthy of an inquiry; but if such were 
really the case, and that the measure 
would have no possible effect one way or 
the other, he thought that circumstance 
was an additional reason for inquiry ; for 
he considered nothing could be more dan- 
gerous, or more likely to lead to mischief, 
than the passing of measures which the 
very projectors of them admitted could not 
be of any service to any one. But he con- 
tended that the present case was a sub- 
ject for a Committee, inasmuch as there 
existed a great diffence of opinion with 
respect to the figures stated by his noble 
Friend. Tis noble Friend near him (Lord 
Ashburton) had urged the necessity which 
existed for a Committee, upon the ground 
that there was a Bill about to be brought 
into their Lordships’ House involving ques- 
tions of figures, and that he was anxious 
for an inquiry into the subject, because 
he knew the figures were wrong. Now, 
did not the two Bills come from the same 
shop? and had they not a right, as they 
came from the same place, to suppose that 
the noble Lord near him was right, and 
that the noble Lord the President of the 
Board of Trade was wrong? It was the 
bounden duty of those of their Lordships 
who were unfortunately beaten last year, 
upon the question of those free-trade mea- 
sures, which he hoped were fast disappear- 
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ing from among the reflective class of the 
community, to cause an inquiry to be 
made into the tendency of the proposed 
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measure now under consideration. They 
last year suffered a defeat from cireum- 
stances of which he would not then remind 
them; but, since they had now the open 
and manly declaration of his noble Friends 
at present in the Government—and he 
owned he preferred much a manly and 
candid opponent to an insidious and de- 
ceitful enemy—it was a duty they owed to 
the agricultural interests not to allow any 
Bill to pass through their House, without 
inquiring into the details, and, if possible, 
preventing those agricultural interests from 
being again deceived. He did not mean 
to convey that he thought his hon. Friend 
opposite (the Earl of Clarendon) had wil- 
fully made an error; but he could not help 
saying he thought he was deceived. There 
was, however, one judicious part of the 
noble Lord’s speech, in which he entirely 
agreed. He agreed with the noble Lord 
it was highly important that the people 
should have a cheap and wholesome beve- 
rage; and he would tell the noble Lord 
that to get good and cheap beer, the way 
to do it would be to get rid of the malt 
tax. It was no prejudice in the labourers 
of the country that they liked to have their 
beer made of good malt and hops. But 
what was the stuff they were going to give 
them, even according to the evidence of 
one of their own friends, a partner in the 
house of Whitbread and Co., the brewers ? 
He would read an extract from the evi- 
dence of that gentleman, taken in Com- 
mittee :— 

“You have some experience of sugar as ap- 
plicable to brewing purposes ?—I have. 
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“ What kind of beer was undertaken at your | 


brewery ?—We thought it right to separate all 


the strong sugar, and we made a very fair trial. | 


Our object was to buy the strongest sugar, but we 


found it so indifferent that it was an experiment | 


and no experiment. 

“ You did brew some ?—Yes. 

“Was it good?—No, very bad, though we 
brewed in the best seasons, and took all necessary 
precautions to make the article good. This was 
in 1807, when malt was enormously dear.” 

The Government would then go to the 
hustings and say, ‘‘ We proposed to give 
you cheap bread, but you have not yet got 
it—and now we promise to give you cheap 
beer.”’ And some unfortunate fellow would 
taste the bad beer, and find himself half 
poisoned, and that the Government had 
again deceived him. The truth was, that 
Parliament passed these measures without 
Sufficient inquiry; and then could they 
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expect in another year the country would 
pay the slightest respect to the decisions 
of Parliament ? He certainly did not op- 
pose this measure, and he should not vote 
for a Select Committee with a view of de- 
feating it. He was sure the noble Lord 
(the Marquess of Lansdowne) would do the 
Opposition the credit to believe them when 
they said their real object was not to get 
rid of the Bill; and if his noble Friend 
(Lord Stanley), on the appointment of a 
Select Committee, should not prove the 
case he had stated that night, he (the 
Duke of Richmond), for one, certainly 
would not vote against the Bill. He should, 
however, like to know that by voting for it 
he was not poisoning half the population 
of the country. Every speaker who had 
addressed the House in behalf of the Bill, 
had agreed that it would do little or no good 
at all, as far as relieving the present dis- 
tress was concerned; and as it was pro- 
bable that some of the other remedial 
measures would be put off until the 6th of 
March, surely there could be no great 
harm if this, the least beneficial of these 
measures, were delayed for two or three 
days or a week. He had always been an 
advocate for inquiry, when it did not un- 
settle for alength of time any great branch 
of trade, manufactures, or agriculture ; it 
satisfied the public mind, and was in every 
way advantageous. The advocates of this 
Select Committee did not say, as the mover 
and seconder of the Committee of Inquiry 
into the Navigation Laws in the other House 
did, that they were hostile to it. They were 
not hostile to this Bill, yet the Government 
refused them an inquiry, and at the same 
time granted an inquiry to a set of free- 
traders, who wished to destroy the naviga- 
tion laws of this country, and thereby ren- 
der England a secondary power amongst 
the maritime nations of the world. He 
warmly concurred in the Amendment of 
his noble Friend. 

Lorp BEAUMONT agreed with most 
of the Peers who had addressed the House, 
that the Bill could not produce much good, 
and he believed, at the same time, that it 
could do no harm whatever. Every argu- 
ment that had been adduced, had gone to 
show that it would injure no interest 
whatever; aud the most conclusive speech 
against the necessity of an inquiry had 
been that of the noble Lord who had asked 
for a Select Committee. He believed that 
the introduction of sugar into breweries, 
would cause the consumption of inferior 
sorts of barley, which now could not find 
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a market for malting purposes, and thus it 
would benefit the barley grower. The 
evidence taken before the Committee which 
sat on the burdens of land, showed that 
only the finest qualities could be sold for 
malting, and, therefore, the using of the 
inferior sorts by the admixture of sugar 
was an undoubted benefit to agriculture. 
This Bill was a consequence of the recent 
free-trade measures; and he always had 
maintained that when Parliament made so 
great a step in that direction by repealing 
the corn laws, it would be an injustice to 
stop short the course of free trade. If 
they adopted a principle, they were bound 
to carry it out; and he felt certain it must 
be carried out to the fullest extent with 
respect to manufactures as well as agri- 
cultural produce. He was certain that as 
soon as the state of the revenue would per- 
mit, the Government must take into con- 
sideration the malt duties. Those duties 
were a great burden on land; it would be 
a great injustice not to revise them now 
that Parliament had destroyed that pro- 
tection which was a sort of compensation 
for those burdens. 

The Marquess of SALISBURY re- 
marked that although the Committee for 
inquiring into the burdens on land had 
made some inquiries as to the effect of the 
malt duties, its existence was cut short 
before those inquiries were completed. He 
had not observed that the noble Marquess, 
the President of the Board of Trade, or 
any of the speakers in favour of the Bill, 
had touched upon the important question 
of the introduction of sugar in reference 
to the malt tax. He had no doubt malt 
could be produced at a much cheaper rate 
if it were not subject to the excise regu- 
lations. There was evidently a vast dif- 
ference of opinion as to matters of fact, and 
he thought a sufficient case had been made 
out for a Select Committee. 

Lorp REDESDALE had heard this 
ealled a measure of free trade; but he held 
that the principles involved in the Bill were 
contradictory to the principle of free trade, 
and brought to bear against the home pro- 
ducer in a manner as injurious as well 
could be devised. In certain circumstances 
the Bill, instead of promoting free trade, 
would operate as a prohibition against the 
British producer of barley. The duty on 
sugar was to be remitted, in order to en- 
able it to come into competition with bar- 
ley; but since the duty on malt was to re- 
main, it would amount to a prohibition of 
that British produce when it raised the 
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price of that article to a certain amount as 
compared with sugar. 

The Marquess of WESTMEATH would 
vote against the Amendment, because he 
could not offer any discouragement to the 
Government under the difficult circum. 
stances in which they were placed. 

On Question, that the words proposed to 
be left out stand part of the Motion, 
House divided:—Contents 35; Not-Con- 
tents 27: Majority 8. 
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Resolved in the Affirmative. 

House in Committee accordingly. Bill 
reported without Amendment. 

The House then went into Committee on 
the Distilling from Sugar Bill, which was 
reported without Amendment. 

House adjourned. 
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Muntz, from John and James Aldan, Shipowners, of Lon- 
don, complaining of the Seizure of the Black Cat 
Schooner.—By Mr. Williams, from Pembroke, respecting 
the Use of the Welsh Language in the County Courts of 
Wales.—By Sir W. Somerville, from Preston, and Glas- 
gow, in Favour of the Ten Hours Factory Bill.—By Mr. 
J. O'Connell, from Landed Proprietors, Merchants, and 
others, resident in Ireland, for Relief of the Destitute 
Poor (Ireland).—By Major Macnamara, from Ennis, for 
Facilitating the Transportation of Grain and Provisions 
to Ireland.—By Mr. O. Gore, from Irish Waste Land Im- 
provement Society, for Alteration of the Landed Property 
(Ireland) Bill.—By Mr. V. Stuart, from Waterford, re- 
specting the Municipal Corporations (Ireland) Act. 


BERBICE—ALLEGED MISCONDUCT. 


Mr. GRANTLEY BERKELEY beg- 
ged to call the attention of the Under Se- 
cretary for the Colonies to a transaction 
which he had seen described in a Berbice 
paper, and which seemed to call for some 
notice on the part of the Government. 
The facts of the case, as stated in the 
Berbice Gazette of the 10th of December 
last, were shortly these :— 
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“The Rev. Mr. Bell, the Presbyterian chaplain 
to the gaol, and the Rev. Mr. Johnstone, attended 
an African convict under sentence of death, named 
Panzo ; these rev. gentlemen having failed to make 
any religious impression, a Catholic priest, the 
Rey. Mr. Kelly, was solicited to try if his attend- 
ance would avail the man in his last moments for 
the preparation of death. On the morning ap- 
pointed for the execution, Mr. Kelly had access 
to the man, and succeeded in eliciting from him a 
desire to receive the ceremony of baptism. The 
wish of the criminal being communicated by Mr. 
Kelly to the gaoler, Van Cooten, Van Cooten re- 
fused to permit Mr. Kelly to officiate without an 
order from Mr. Bell, the chaplain of the gaol. A 
message was sent to Mr. Bell, who immediately 
repaired to the spot, and rudely and unceremoni- 
ously refused to permit Mr. Kelly to fulfil the 
sacred office, or to permit any other minister to 
do so, at Mr. Kelly’s entreaty; Mr. Bell pleading 
as a reason for his refusal, that Mr. Kelly had 
come ‘too late.” Mr. Kelly then hastened to Mr. 
Sheriff Winfield’s residence, the execution not 
having then taken place, who also refused to in- 
terfere, because Mr. Kelly was ‘late in his appli- 
cation ;’ and although there was ample time to 
have administered some of the comforts of reli- 
gion to the dying man; and though Mr. Kelly 
urged that it was not too late, even at the eleventh 
hour, to officiate, the mandate of the law was put 
in force, and the consolation of religion denied to 
this victim of sectarian jealousy.” 


He regretted that he had too much reason 
to believe in the truth of the report; and 
therefore he begged to know whether Her 
Majesty’s Government were cognizant of 
the circumstance, or if not cognizant of it, 
if they would institute an inquiry? 

Mr. HAWES stated, that no informa- 
tion relative to the circumstance described 
by the hon. Member had been received by 
the Government. 


THE FOREST OF DEAN. 


Mr. G. BERKELEY, seeing his right 
hon. Friend the Secretary for the Home 
Department in his place, begged to bring 
a circumstance under his knowledge, and 
to ask a question on it of considerable im- 
portance to a great portion of his constitu- 
ents. It appeared that, some time since, 
a Mr. Cook, resident at Gloucester, was 
appointed coroner for the district compris- 
ing the Forest of Dean. This officer re- 
sided fifteen miles from the nearest point 
of his duty. A change was subsequently 
made, and Mr. Cook was appointed to 
another district, comprising the town of 
Cheltenham; and a Mr. Barnet, resident 
at Cheltenham, was appointed to the dis- 
trict comprising the Forest of Dean. This 
placed the coroner still further from his 
duties, and made the nearest point at 
which he could be reached from the forest 
about twenty-eight miles. Now, when it 
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was known that the forest was a mining | and climate of the southern part of Ireland 


district, where accidents might be said to 
be rife, such a distance from the coroner 
was of considerable disadvantage; the more 
so, from a superstitious feeling among the 
working classes, as to not labouring in a 
mine where an accident had happened while 
the body lay unburied. He (Mr. Berke- 
ley) had been told of instances of five days’ 
delay of an inquest, during which time no 
work was done, creating much loss to 
both the employer and the employed. He 
therefore wished to know from his right 
hon. Friend in which way the grievance 
was to be remedied, as it was one exciting 
considerable attention in the forest dis- 
trict ? 

Sm G. GREY was not prepared to say. 
He apprehended that it was not within the 
province of the Government to interfere 
directly in such a matter. 


IRELAND—IMPORTATION OF FLAX- 
SEED. 

Mr. FORSTER said, that much excite- 
ment prevailed amongst individuals en- 
gaged in the flaxseed trade, in conse- 
quence of a current report, that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government were making purchases 
of flaxseed for the purpose of importing it 
into Ireland. He wished to know if that 
report was well founded, and if so, what 
were the intentions of Government with 
reference to the subject? It must be ob- 
vious, that if the Government entered the 
market as a dealer, it would materially 
affect private enterprise. In proof of this, 
he would read an extract from a letter 
which he had received from Limerick :— 

“ We should feel extremely obliged if you would 

ascertain for us, distinctly, the intention of Go- 
vernment with respect to the article of flaxseed 
this season, in the Limerick market. We have 
information that flaxseed has already arrived 
here for Government account; and we have rea- 
son to believe that the regular importers of this 
article (our firm being among the number) will 
suspend all operations until the Government mea- 
sures be made known.” 
The writers withdrew their flaxseed order 
from their seed broker when they heard of 
the arrivals to Government in Limerick, 
as it was scarcely to be expected that 
merchants would expose themselves to com- 
petition with Government. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE requested per- 
mission to state the grounds on which the 
Government thought they were justified in 
introducing, to a limited extent, flaxseed 
into Ireland. Representations were made 
to the Government, that though the soil 


were peculiarly favourable to the cultiva- 
tion of flax, hardly an attempt had been 
made to cultivate it there. It was thought 
desirable that in the present circumstances 
of the country, a well-conducted attempt 
should be made to introduce the culture of 
flax into that part of the island; but it was 
represented that none but American flax- 
seed of an inferior description could be 
obtained, and the aid of Government was 
solicited to procure seed of a better kind. 
Under these circumstances, the Govern- 
ment undertook to import some flaxseed 
of the best description into the south of 
Ireland. The quantity was small, namely, 
600 bushels; and it was not intended to 
import any more. As a general rule, it 
must be admitted that such proceedings 
on the part of Government could only dis- 
turb private enterprise. Still, under the 
peculiar circumstances of the time, the 
Government thought they were justified in 
making this exception, with a view to en- 
courage the cultivation of flax in the south 
of Ireland. 


WEST INDIES—IMMIGRATION. 

Mr. BARKLY wished to know when 
the Government would be prepared to 
carry into execution their intended plan 
for establishing steam communication be- 
tween the west coast of Africa and the 
West Indies, for the purpose of facilitating 
the emigration of free labourers ? 

Mr. HAWES said, that not a long time 
would elapse before a steam vessel would 
be prepared to enter on the service for 
which she was destined. All parties were 
agreed that the West Indian colonies were 
greatly in want of labourers; and the pro- 
prietors had frequently applied to the Le- 
gislature and the Government to afford 
them facilities for the introduction of la- 
bourers. Immigration from the East In- 
dies had been tried, but it was found to be 
too costly to be continued; and therefore 
Government had thought it right to fur- 
nish facilities for a cheaper supply of la- 
bour to the West Indies. For this pur- 
pose a steam-boat, fitted up under the au- 
thority of the Government, and carrying 
out engineers appointed by the Govern- 
ment, was about to proceed to the west 
coast of Africa—the Kroo coast—where 
slavery did not exist. Labourers from 
that coast at present in the West Indies 
had expressed a wish to be sent there, in 
order that they might persuade their fel- 
low-countrymen to emigrate to the West 
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Indies, to obtain the wages which were 
iven to labourers there. He wished it to 
be distinctly understood that this project 
was merely in the nature of an experiment; 
ijt would be conducted under the immedi- 
ate superintendence of the Government ; 
and, at present, it was not intended to 
extend beyond the period of one year, by 
which time it would be ascertained whe- 
ther voluntary emigration was likely to 
take place from Africa. [Mr. Barkty: 
What is the name of the vessel?] The 
Scourge. 


TENANTS IN TAIL. 


Mr. FERRAND, seeing the Attorney 
General in his place, begged to remind 
him, that he had formerly complained in 
that House of the injustice which he had 
suffered, as a tenant in tail of property in 
Yorkshire, from the proceedings of rail- 
road companies; he now wished to know 
whether it was intended to introduce into 
the Railway Clauses Consolidation Bill 
any provision to prevent injustice being 
done to tenants in tail? 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
that the law upon the subject to which 
the hon. Member referred, was involved in 
so much doubt, that he must take time to 
consider before he could give an answer. 


WEDNESDAY SITTINGS. 

Mr. HUME wished to ask the Speaker 
a question for the information of the House 
as to the adjournments at the Wednesday 
sittings. During the last Session and the 
present, an order of the House directed 
the Speaker to leave the chair exactly as 
the clock struck six, without any Motion 
of adjournment; after that hour no Mem- 
ber was allowed to address the House. 
Now, he understood that on Wednesday 
last a report was made to the House after 
six o'clock; the matter ought to be clearly 
understood, because if they could deviate 
from the rule by five minutes, there was 
no reason why they should not by fifty. 
The time for the adjournment might un- 
fortunately arrive in the middle of a divi- 
sion; and the question was, what the rule 
should be ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member is 
quite right in stating it to be the rule of 
the House, that the Speaker shall leave 
the chair at six o’clock without any ques- 
tion being put; but the adjournment can- 
not take place during a division, as at that 
time the doors of the House are locked, and 
cannot be opened till the Speaker has been 
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reported in the chair, Therefore it is 
necessary for the numbers of the division 
to be reported to me before I can obey the 
order of the House. 


BRITISH MUSEUM. 

Mr. HUME wished to ask if Govern- 
ment intended to institute any inquiry into 
the constitution of the trustees of the Bri- 
tish Museum? They were a self-elected 
body ; an election, he understood, had been 
held that day; and he had heard that the 
departments of natural history and science 
had not been properly represented in that 
election. He thought they ought not to 
go on voting 40,0002. or 50,0007. a year 
to a self-elected body without some inves- 
tigation. Did the Government intend to 
make any such inquiry ? 

Lorp J. RUSSELL said, it was a 
question if certain improvements might 
not be made; but whether a Committee of 
inquiry should be appointed, was a matter 
for mature consideration. 


EXPLANATION. 

On the Order of the Day for going into 
Committee on the Labouring Poor (Ire- 
land) Bill having been read, 

Mr. H. J. BAILLIE said, he had to 
ask leave of the House to say a few words 
as to the remarks of the noble Lord the 
Member for Lynn on what had fallen from 
him on a former occasion. He was repre- 
sented by the noble Lord the Member for 
Lynn to have stated, that as a Scotch re- 
presentative he would not vote public mo- 
ney for the relief of Irish distress; and the 
noble Lord said, that on the part of Scot- 
land he repudiated such language. He 
also repudiated it as strongly as any one 
in that House could; but when he objected 
to vote 16,000,000/. for the purpose of 
making railways in Ireland, he stated, at 
the same time, that it was his wish to im- 
prove the condition of Ireland, and to give 
every facility to the landlords of Ireland 
to improve their estates, and improve the 
condition of the people by making them 
accustomed to better food. But the noble 
Lord was not satisfied with misrepresent- 
ing him. The noble Lord thought it worth 
his while to tell the House, he (Mr. Baillie) 
was not a Scotchman. He knew not if 
the noble Lord’s railway information were 
better founded than that statement; but he 
hoped it was, or it would be very inaccu- 
rate. Whether it were an honour to be a 
Scotchman or not, was a matter of opinion; 


but he could tell the noble Lord that his 
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family owned the property that now be- 
longed to him in Scotland, long before the 
family of the noble Lord owned an acre of 
land in England. He had only to assure 
the representatives of Ireland, that he was 
ready to give his support, not only to the 
measure before them that evening, but to 
any measure Government might bring for- 
ward, whether for public loans or grants of 
money, which he might think calculated 
to relieve the distress which prevailed to 
such a fearful extent in Ireland. 


IRELAND—DESTITUTION. 


Mr. R. D. BROWNE rose to eall the 
attention of the House to the fearful ac- 
counts of destitution which reached him 
every day from Ireland, and more particu- 
larly from the county he had the honour 
to represent. He thought it only his duty 
to acquaint the House with these facts, 
which called for the immediate prompt in- 
terference of Parliament. A fortnight ago 
the hon. Member for Cork (Mr. O’Connell) 
stated the deaths in Ireland to amount to 
15,000 aday, and that statement had been 
fully borne out by the accounts from that 
country: it appeared that 500 persons were 
The hard- 


dying each day of hunger. 
worked priests could not relieve them— 
multitudes died on the road side—their 
corpses were mutilated by rats, or they 
dragged their weary limbs into the poor- 
houses, that their bodies might not be de- 


seerated by uncoffined burial. He would, 
with the permission of the House, read 
some horrible extracts from the local 
papers :— 

[FROM THE FREEMAN’S JOURNAL, FEB. 18.] 


“ We had intended to run through the indivi- 
dual inquests, but our space forbids us. A few, 
however, will show the utter ruin and wretched- 
ness of the unhappy people. In No. 4, one poor 
woman swore that her dead husband and perish- 
ing children ‘ had no breakfast since the harvest.’ 
A constable entered the hovel, and on entering 
* saw a coffin before him on the floor.’ He asked 
whose it was, and the mother went, removed the 
lid, and said it was the corpse of her child. Miser- 
able mother! In No. 5, an occasional spoonful of 
gruel was the food of six persons for several weeks. 
No. 7, a young man died in the workhouse three 
hours after admission. He came for a coffin and 
a Christian burial. No. 8, the wife saw her hus- 
band leave her home on Monday to go to the public 
works, ten miles distant; next day she saw him 
dead in the fields! No. 11, a farmer related that 
the man placed his hand on the latch of his door, 
‘ which he was unable to lift.’ A servant opened 
it, when the wretched creature fell back and in- 
stantly expired! At these inquests Mr. White 
stated that the last bill for coffins against the 
unions, furnished the day before, was 671!” 
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* Riverstown, 8th. Feb, 

“ Sir—Half-a-dozen starvation deaths have been 
reported to Mr. Grant this evening, and he directs 
me to write to request you will attend here early to. 
morrow morning to hold inquests. 

* James Hay, Head Constable. 
“ Alexander Burrows, Esq.” 


“We have just seen one of the coroners, Alex- 
ander Burrows, Esq., and it is with the deepest 
anguish we announce that matters are much worse 
than they are described in the above paragraph; 
although he knocked up three horses, he was only 
able to hold five inquests yesterday ; he will resume 
his awful duties to-day (Saturday). There were 
forty dead bodies in the district of Maugharow, 
kept waiting for the coroner. The following are 
the names of five persons upon whose bodies Mr, 
Burrows held inquests: Yesterday, John Ha- 
gerty, Mary M‘Guinnes, Mary Conway, Brian 
Nolin, and Mary Costello. These deaths all oe- 
curred in the parish of Drumeliffe, up to the 10th 
instant. In the four first cases the verdicts were 
—‘ died of starvation.’ The facts of the last case 
are particularly touching. The family of Mary 
Costello were in a starving state for the last three 
weeks, the deceased had not any food for two days 
previous to her death, one of her brothers procured 
the price of half a stone of meal, for which she was 
sent totown; on the following morning she was 
found dead by the road side, with the little bag of 
meal grasped tightly in her hand. The verdict in 
this instance was—‘ died from exposure to cold, 
and previous want of the necessaries of life.’ In 
our last we accidentally omitted one inquest held 
upon the body of a man named Owen Mulroony, who 
died at Cloneen, of starvation, on the 3rd instant. 
We will publish the substance of the evidence given 
before the coroner to show the nature of the dis- 
closures made at these awful and hitherto unheard- 
of investigations.” 


[FROM THE GALWAY MERCURY.] 


“ More Deatus From Starvatrion.—On Mon- 
day last an inquest was held by Mr. Perrin, de- 
puty coroner, on view of the body of a poor man 
named Daniel Lee, said to be a native of Moycul. 
len, who was found dead at Mervale, in the county 
of the town of Galway. The remains of the un- 
fortunate deceased presented the most emaciated 
appearance, and bore evident marks of the greatest 
destitution and wo. The jury returned a verdict 
that the deceased had died for want of the common 
necessaries of life. 

* A poor man employed on the publie works at 
the village of Killibane, near Tuam, dropped down 
from utter exhaustion a few days since. He had 
been endeavouring to support a wife and large 
family on his scanty earnings; but that being in- 
sufficient to procure a sufficient supply of food, his 
feeble frame sunk beneath the effort, and though 
every assistance was at once afforded, his spirit 
winged its way to another and a better world.” 


**TO THE EDITOR OF THE FREEMAN. 
(From Mr. M‘Manus, P.P.; Mr. Fitzpatrick, 
R.C.C. ; and Mr. M‘Hale, R.C.C.) 
“ Lainsburgh, Feb. 13, 1847. 
“ Dear Sir—So incessantly occupied have we 
been for the last few weeks, both in preparing for 
eternity and in consigning to the grave the victims 
of starvation, that we had not time to put their 
number on public record. Since the 1st of Ja- 
nuary, the number that perished by hunger in this 
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rish exceeds sixty—there is scarcely a house or 
cabin that is not the abode of disease and death. 
In solemn truth, if we even had time for writing a 

ublic communication, our hearts have been so 
unnerved by the magnitude of the calamity, and 
its numerous harrowing results, that feelings bor- 
dering on despair of being able to procure anything 
like adequate relief, have almost supplanted our 
humble capability of making any other effort save 
that of attending to the spiritual wants of the 
starving people committed to our charge. We 
have neither rest nor respite by day or by night. 
Look to the extent of this district, and consider 
the vastness of the population, numbering twelve 
thousand souls, scattered over a surface of moun- 
tain and sea-coast, upwards of fifty miles in cir- 
cumference, and you can easily conceive how in- 
cessantly three priests must be engaged. Mark, 


too, that there are not thirty families of this large 
population that have not fallen into the calamity, 
for the holdings throughout the length and breadth 
of the parish do not exceed on an average two 
acres and a half of arable land; in truth, our 
people were all of the cottier class, depending en- 
tirely upon the potato for their staple food.” 


[FROM THE MAYO CONSTITUTION. | 


“ We, with much regret and feelings of horror, 
have to lay before our readers the details of the 
deaths of so many of our ‘fellow-creatures, who 
have been the victims of disease and hunger 
during the past week, In the neighbourhood of 
Newport, on Sunday morning last, a poor man 
named Molloy was found on the road side. His 
emaciated frame betokened that his death was the 
result of want. He was a native of Burrishoole. 
On Friday last a poor man died at Deradda, near 
Newport, of actual hunger, leaving a family to 
follow in rapid succession. In the neighbourhood 
of Breaffy, near this town, the following deaths 
have occurred from starvation and disease: Mi- 
chael M‘Enally, of Roemon, on the 12th; Peter 
Swords, of Derrinacrishan, on the 12th; his wife, 
on the 13th; James Gavan, of Ballyshawn, on the 
8th; his wife on the 12th. All these cases pro- 
eeeded from dysentery and exhaustion. On Sun- 
day, the 7th instant, Mr. Atkinson, coroner, held 
an inquest on the body of Patrick Maughan, at 
Doonanarrow. The deceased has a family, who 
are in the most indigent state. The verdict was 
—death by starvation. In this village there is 
not a family that do not appear likely to fall vie- 
tims to famine! On same day, on the body of 
James Brislane, at Kilerimmin. The deceased 
was put on the public works, a few days previous 
to his death, and was hastening on Saturday even- 
ing to the office of the pay-clerks, but being very 
weak from want of food he fell on the way, and 
was found dead next morning. Verdict—death 
by starvation. On Monday the 8th, on the body 
of Pat Howley, at Saltfield. The deceased was 
employed on the public works, and was found 
lying on the road where he had fallen, by a person 
passing by, when removed to the nearest habita- 
tion he died shortly after. Verdict—death by 
starvation. On the same day on the body of 
William Sheridan, at Cloonta. The deceased had 
been in a state of great destitution, and going from 
one village to another he fell into a small rivulet 
which he attempted to cross, and from his debility 
was unable to extricate himself. Verdict—death 
by drowning, but attributed to starvation. This 
Coroner states, that there were twelye more in- 
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quests reported in his district ; but which, from 
indisposition, he has been unable to attend. Dur- 
ing the past week Mr. O’Grady, coroner, held in- 
quests on the following persons: Anne Philbin, 
Pat Hannon, Francis Gannon, Jordan Morrisroe, 
Anne Teatum, Patrick Carey, Thomas Costelloe, 
Constantine Mullen, John Mulloy, Bridget Mulloy. 
In each of these cases the verdict returned was— 
death from starvation.” 

As an Irish representative, he could not 
remain silent when scenes, such as those 
he had described, were witnessed in his 
country; and he entreated the Government 
to take measures to supply immediate and 
effective relief to the destitute people. The 
House could not doubt the existence of the 
distress, and he warned them of the conse- 
quences, if by delay and inactivity they 
permitted the people to perish ; let them 
recollect, to use the words of the Irish 
poet, that— 

“« A bold peasantry, their country’s pride, 

When once destroyed can never be supplied.” 

Mr. LEFROY regretted that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers had thought it advisable 
to postpone, even for a single day, or to 
delay for a single hour, the measures 
which had been announced as destined to 
afford succour and relief to the unfortunate 
people of Ireland. It was of the utmost 
importance the Irish Members should not 
be detained from their post of duty, in the 
present crisis; their presence was required 
in Ireland, and before the sufferings, which 
he could assure the House had not been 
exaggerated in the description, their ab- 
sence only added to the evil. While he 
bore testimony to the correctness of the 
statements read to the House, he did not 
wish to be understood as casting the 
slightest degree of blame on the Govern- 
ment. He admitted their intentions were 
most benevolent, and their efforts most 
praiseworthy; but when famine was abroad, 
it was impossible for any Irish Member to 
sit in that House, night after night, with- 
out manifesting some impatience and some 
desire for greater speed in their legislation. 
Ile begged to read some extracts from let- 
ters, received recently, containing the most 
afflicting statements of the condition of the 
peasantry in Roscommon :— 

“You will perceive we are getting worse, 
when I tell you that the clergyman’s horse near 
this, having died from overwork on parish duty, 
on Saturday last, four men insisted upon carrying 
it off to cut up and eat the remains. He was 
greatly shocked, as you will suppose ; but what 
could he do? He feeds his own family on brown 
bread, and has given up sugar, to assist as far as 
he can by this saving. His family are constantly 
employed in supplying meal, rice, and soup, to 
great numbers of the destitute who have nothing 
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to eat the days they don’t come to them. A mem- 
ber of his family was much rejoiced by receiving 
201. to help her soup-kitchen, from Mr. Forster, 
the kindhearted Quaker. The distress will con- 
tinue for many months; and I trust additional 
help will come, and indeed it should and must be 
distributed with economy, to effect much good. 
Six persons here died in houses close to each other 
and near to this, on Friday last. The few resident 
gentry make soup, and do what they can, but they 
cannot reach to half the extent of help required. 
In one of the houses my informant saw a boy who 
had been dead four days, for whose remains his 
mother was looking out for a coffin ; and her other 
son was so near death from exhaustion, that he 
could not swallow a drink which was brought to 
him.” 

In this neighbourhood the landlord was a 
constant resident, had expended for forty 
years past his whole income there, em- 
ployed and fed some hundred persons 
daily, and was now not even receiving his 
fair and reasonable rents. This was an- 
other description of the present condition 
of the counties of Roscommon and Long- 
ford :— 

-“ Teonsider this part of the county is in a ruin- 
ous state, the land being totally neglected. If 
men are not immediately encouraged to sow their 
lands, we shall be still worse off next year.” 

He denied altogether the assumption that 
the great misery prevailing in some dis- 
tricts, was the consequence of the neglect 
of the landlords as a body. Some land- 
lords had undoubtedly committed great 
faults; but in his opinion the resident land- 
lords generally were doing their duty. 
Cases of distress and starvation had oc- 
eurred even in places where the landed 
proprietors were making the most ener- 
getic exertions, where they were expend- 
ing their entire incomes in aiding those in 
want and in providing employment; and, 
this being so, how much greater and how 
much more severe must be the destitution 
in those places where the landlord did not 
reside, where the benefit of his means and 
influence was not felt ? He called upon the 
Government to consider if their measures 
for temporary relief were adequate to the 
accomplishment of the purpose in view, 
and if they were doing wisely in at once 
withdrawing, from the hundreds of thou- 
sands who otherwise would starve, that 
employment which had been found on the 
public works. He trusted they would also 
increase the fund to be granted for the 
purchase of seed; he asked them to re- 
member how the horrors of the situation 
of the Irish people would be multiplied if 
they were next year to be left without the 
means of further support. It was useless 
for hon. Members to censure the conduct 
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of the landlords. Many of them were now 
powerless, unable to collect their rents, 
and, therefore, altogether incapable of as. 
suming that function which could only be 
properly exercised by the Government. [In 
the indiscriminate and unfounded vitupera- 
tion, some distinction should be made be- 
tween those who were and those who were 
not doing their duty. The resident land- 
lords, who spent all their wealth and en- 
dangered their lives in the country, were 
held up for execration; while those who 
were absentees, and who drained Ireland 
of her lifeblood, escaped attack and evaded 
punishment. 

Sir B. HALL could assure the House 
and the hon. Gentleman who had just sat 
down, that the observations made by him 
on a previous evening in reference to the 
conduct of the Irish landlords generally, 
were founded on data of undoubted authen- 
ticity and on fact, and that, consequently, 
he had now not one charge to retract or 
one word to unsay. The hon. Gentleman 
was perhaps right in stating, that at this 
moment the landlords were well disposed 
to second the efforts of the Government, 
and would evince that charity which be- 
came their position, if they could succeed 
in collecting their rents. He granted that 
the rents were not well paid; but when 
they were well paid last year—when the 
calamity they had since suffered from was 
predicted—why was not some provision 
made for the danger ? why was not some 
exertion used to avert the event? The 
Irish Members, however, would probably 
shelter themselves under those two asser- 
tions so repeatedly heard in an Irish de- 
bate: first, that all the evils of Ireland re- 
sulted from the Union; and, secondly, that 
an English Member could not possibly 
know anything about the matter. There 
were many gentlemen in Ireland who were 
not landlords, and who yet contrived, having 
formed themselves into an association, to 
collect great rents. He would ask, what 
assistance had those rent collectors given 
to the distressed people? The hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. D. Browne) had told them of 
the dreadful state of Mayo; but he had not 
been able to inform them that the money 
obtained by this association in the shape of 
“rent” from that county, had been ap- 
plied to the relief of the people. It was 
an anomaly most remarkable, that Mem- 
bers of that House, who were also cogni- 
zant of and participators in the proceed- 
ings of the association, could rise and call 
upon Government to supply food to the 
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poor, when they themselves applied not one 
farthing of their vast funds to that object. 
They appointed functionaries, whom they 
called ‘‘wardens,”’ in the different districts, 
not to distribute relief, but to collect funds, 
afterwards to be placed in that exchequer 
in Dublin which was filled with the contri- 
bution of a people at the point of famine. 
From April in last year, to the first month 
in this year, many thousand pounds had 
been subscribed to the funds of the Re- 
peal Association. Why, he asked, was 
this money drawn from the people? and 
why, having been drawn, was not some 
portion of it refunded in a time of unprece- 
dented distress? [An Hon. MeEmBer: 
We deny the fact.] Was it denied there 
was this distress ? that there was starva- 
tion at Skibbereen, and suffering through- 
out Ireland? If the Irish Members now, 
after all that had been said, denied these 
facts, and that these funds had been re- 
ceived by the association, certainly they 
must be allowed to be the most extraordi- 
nary people in the world. It was quite as 
extraordinary to hear hon. Members get 
up and contest the liberality of the English 
nation. Subseriptions were being raised 
in every quarter: men and women of every 
class were subscribing: and that, there- 
fore, was not the time for the representa- 
tives of Ireland to keep alive bad feeling 
in their own country, or to check gene- 
rosity here by taunts and aspersions of the 
most unjust character. 

Sir W. VERNER would go the whole 
length with the hon. Gentleman who had 
just sat down, in what he had said with 
reference to the collection of the funds to 
which he had referred from many parties 
in Ireland, and particularly from the starv- 
ing people of that country; and, he would 
add, what was deeply to be regretted, that 
he believed the unfortunate people had no 
option whatever in the matter, but that it 
was compulsory upon them to make those 
payments. There was one subject to which 
he would shortly direct the attention of 
the House, as it was one of the very great- 
est importance, and had been, he believed, 
the chief cause which had led to the present 
state of that country—he meant the sublet- 
ting of land, or, more properly speaking, the 
cutting it up into shreds and patches, known 
by the name of the conacre system. He 
did not believe the House had any idea of 
the extent to which this system was car- 
ried in Ireland. They were told that this 
state of matters was originated by the for- 
mer proprietors of the land, and that pre- 
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sent landlords were only suffering from 
the misconduct of their predecessors; but 
was it not unjust that the landlords of the 
present day should be made responsible for 
the conduct of those who lived, perhaps, 
sixty years ago? The parish in which he 
resided, was situated two-thirds in Tyrone 
and one-third in Armagh. At the com- 
mencement of the present distress, a relief 
committee was established, of which he 
was chairman, and a fund raised, by means 
of which they distributed meal once a week 
and soup twice a week; and a single state- 
ment or two of the proceedings of that 
committee would show to the House the 
extent to which the subdivision of land 
was carried. There were seeking re- 
lief from the fund 430 families; and of 
these, 35 families only possessed as much 
as one acre of land. Most of them had 
none, but only 35 possessed as much as one 
acre. But, perhaps, the matter would be 
better understood by taking the state of 
one townland, in which there were 35 fa- 
milies, consisting of 166 persons. The 
whole amount of land in the possession of 
these 35 families was eight acres and a 
few perches; of these eight acres seven 
were in the hands of four persons, which 
left one acre and a few perches to be dis- 
tributed amongst the remaining 31 families. 
This would give the House some idea of 
what out-door relief would become in Ire- 
land. It would show that to attempt to 
give out-door relief would convert all Ire- 
land into a great poorhouse, and that the 
whole landed property of the country would 
not be sufficient to support the poor. He 
should like to know from the hon. Member 
for Bath what description of landlords in 
any country would like to have such a ten- 
antry upon their properties. He must say 
that if Ireland was the curse of England, 
the conacre system was the curse of Ire- 
land. He had received a letter from the 
rector of a parish adjoining to his, and 
who had been induced to write in conse- 
quence of some observations as to the want 
of exertion in Ireland, which had been 
made in that House. This clergyman he 
knew to be indefatigable in his efforts to 
relieve the wants of those around him; he 
had not merely given his personal labours 
for that purpose, but had expended his 
means also, so that he had been himself 
left not only without money, but without 
food. He was the brother of a noble Lord, 
a Member of that House; and as the cir- 
cumstances to which he had referred were 
in the highest degree honourable to him, 
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he had no hesitation in saying that he 
meant the Rey. Mr. Clements. In his 
letter he stated, that on several nights 
when he had been out very late, he had 
witnessed the loom going in every house 
he passed for miles; and that on returning 
on one occasion, at two o’clock in the 
morning, from the bedside of a dying man, 
he found the people as entirely engaged as 
by day. He knew families where they got 
up almost simultaneously after twelve on 
Sunday night; and other families who sat 
up three nights in the week. There was 
a notion that in the north of Ireland the 
people could support themselves by means 
of the linen trade; but when he mentioned 
that fora web of sixty-four or sixty-five 
yards only 2s. was paid, some idea might 
be formed of the earnings that could be 
derived by this branch of industry. Every 
day’s post brought him intelligence of the 
dreadful amount of misery which prevailed. 
Tie had received a letter from his agent 
that day, who stated that though they 
constantly heard of vessels laden with 
grain sailing for Ireland, still the price of 
food continued to rise; and, what was worse, 
the grain purchased by the relief commit- 
tee was adulterated to such an extent with 
beans and other articles that they were 
often foreed to return their purchases. 
The dealers joined together to raise the 
prices of food; and the day which they se- 
lected for that purpose was Saturday, when 
they knew the poor people received their 
wages. He maintained that the Irish land- 
lords did everything in their power to re- 
lieve the distress; but though their means 
were ten times greater than they were, it 
would be impossible to do all that the ne- 
cessities of the case required; and he con- 
tended that the present was a time when 
they had a right to look for relief from this 
country. It had been said the other night, 
by way of reproach, that the right hon. 
Baronet (Sir R. Peel) had an understand- 
ing with the noble Lord at the head of the 
Government. Now, that was precisely 
what he wished to see. He wanted to see 
the wisdom, the talent, the energy, and 
the experience of every party united for 
the relief of the distress in Ireland. He 
should like to see such a remedy applied to 
the evils of that country, as would enable 
them, should they again be visited by such 
another calamity, to meet it in a way that 
would make it press less heavily on the 
country. He cared not whether the noble 
Lord and the right hon. Baronet concocted 
measures out of the House or not, provided 
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those measures were for the good of Ire. 
land, 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: Sir, I am not 
disposed to make any complaint of the 
conduct of Gentlemen connected with Ire. 
land, especially of those who are about 
to return to their own country to perform 
there most important duties, and who haye 
taken this opportunity to lay before the 
House statements as to the appalling dis- 
tress and misery that exist in many parts 
of Ireland. Some of those Gentlemen haye 
expressed an opinion that this House was 
not fully aware of the depth and extent of 
that misery; but they will at least do me 
the justice to say, that I have never at- 
tempted to conceal from the House what 
my opinion was upon that subject. I have 
said—and I now say—that I believe it is 
scarcely possible to overstate or exagge- 
rate the amount of human suffering which 
in many parts of Ireland is now endured, 
It is impossible for me—imperative as the 
duty is, that I should read the accounts which 
every day’s post brings, of details the most 
distressing, as to the effects which scareity 
of food has produced in Ireland—to dis- 
guise what my impressions are upon that 
subject, And let me say that if the state- 
ments which have been made by hon, 
Members, have been put to the Government 
in order to urge them to take every means 
in their power to alleviate that distress, I 
can assure the hon. Members who have 
made those statements, that it was alto- 
gether unnecessary. It is not because 
the Government are unaware of the mi- 
sery existing in Ireland, or indifferent to 
the extent of that misery, that any- 
thing can be wanting in what they have 
done for that country; but that the 
powers of the Government are far more 
limited than those Gentlemen seem to 
think. Gentlemen may suppose that the 
exertions of the Government and the Le- 
gislature have not been most judiciously 
applied under the circumstances; but still 
they must admit that they have been ap- 
plied on a most enormous scale; that we 
haye not spared the power or finances of 
this country in the attempt to cope with 
an unparalleled state of distress. I believe 
I may say that more than 600,000 per- 
sons are at this moment employed and re- 
ceiving Government money under the Act 
of Parliament that passed at the end of last 
Session. This is an enormous effort—an 
effort we cannot make without taxing the 
finances of this country most severely; but 
under the circumstances, we thought we 
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were justified in making that effort. Sir, 
it is not possible in a Christian land to see 
our fellow-creatures perishing by thousands 
without at least attempting to cope with 
the calamity which has fallen upon them. 
And I have the satisfaction of stating, that 
if these efforts have not prevented the oc- 
currence of such scenes as we have heard 
described to-night—if they have not pre- 
yented the extreme misery and destitution, 
and loss of human life, which have been 
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the social system of Ireland, it is impos- 
sible to prevent great distress in that coun- 
try. The hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Mayo (Mr. D. Browne), who introduced 
this discussion, has called the attention of 
the House to the state of the county he 
represents. Mayo has, I believe, at all 
times, been one of the most distressed 
counties in Ireland; and in the present 
state of that country, Mayo is suffering 
more than any other county in Ireland, 
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Government and the Legislature have 
made, they might be reckoned by hun- 
dreds of thousands. The measure to which 
I have already adverted, has been the prin- 
cipal means which Government has resort- 
ed to in the discharge of the duty devolving 
upon them; but it has not been the only 
one. The establishment of soup-kitchens, 
through the medium of the relief commit- 
tees, who have been actively engaged in 
raising contributions from private sources, 
has been extensively followed all over the 
country; and the Government has liberally 
granted money to meet the contributions 
so made from those resources. Had I been 
aware that this discussion was to come on, 
I should have come down to the House 
prepared with facts to show that this sys- 
tem has extended itself throughout the 
country to the most distressed places in 
Ireland, and that it has worked in such a 
manner as greatly to stop the progress of 
famine and disease unfortunately affecting 
80 many parts of the country. One great 
cause of the misery that now prevails in 
Ireland, is doubtless the high price of pro- 
visions; but no one will suppose that it is 
in the power of the Government, when 
other causes operate to make provisions 
high, to interfere by artificial means so as 
to make them low. It is not in Ireland 
alone, but in France and other countries, 
that there has been a rise in the prices of 
provisions; they have been extremely high 
in France, and it is as impossible that Go- 
vernment could keep the prices of provi- 
sions low in Ireland whilst they were high 
in other countries with which Ireland has 
intercourse, as to keep the level of the 
Trish Channel below that of the At- 
lantie Ocean. Do all you can, you can 
only mitigate these calamities; you can- 
hot prevent them; without a change in 





Ireland; but at other times, they have a 
great resource in the charity of the poorer 
classes; but, in the present year, the men- 
dicants have no means whatever of obtaining 
assistance from those classes, and their ha- 
bits render them peculiarly averse to resort 
to the poorhouse, until the last pressure of 
want comes upon them, and then they 
enter it only todie. I believe it is in this 
class of mendicants that mostly, not exclu- 
sively, the deaths haye happened. How the 
Government could prevent this, I am at a loss 
to imagine. I am ready to bear my willing 
testimony to the exertions of many among 
the clergy and the landholders of Ireland, 
as far as their means permit, to relieve 
the distress around them; at the same 
time, I must say that I think it is the duty 
of all persons of influence, whether land- 
holders or clergymen, not only to ¢co-ope- 
rate with individual charity, but to do all 
in their power to prevent the circulation of 
mischievous delusions amongst the poorer 
classes. I am anxious to call the atten- 
tion of the hon. Member for Mayo and of 
the House to a communication I have re- 
ceived to-day from the county of Mayo, 
which convinces me, that unless persons of 
influence in Ireland, whether landholders, 
clergymen, or belonging to any other class 
interested in the preservation of property, 
exert their influence to prevent the people 
from becoming the victims of delusion, the 
consequences will be alarming. I under- 
stand that in a part of this wretched county 
of Mayo, an organized combination exists to 
discourage systematically the cultivation of 
the soil; the authors of which promise the 
poor people that if they will but leave off 
cultivating the soil, the Government and 
this country would be obliged to maintain 
them. I call upon all the influential classes 
in that country, whether Jandholders or 
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clergymen, to exert themselves by every 
means in their power to warn the unhappy 
people of the consequences of falling into 
this snare. The consequence would be 
that the state of the country next year 
must be far worse than it is at present. 
The communication to which I referred 
states, that a great body of men, amounting 
to 200, went round, warning all persons not 
to attempt to till the land this year. Now, 
when Gentlemen call. upon the Govern- 
ment and the House to employ the most 
energetic efforts to enable us to meet this 
great calamity, I think we have a right to 
call upon all classes to use their utmost 
influence with the poorer classes, and to 
co-operate with the House and the Govern- 
ment in warning them of the consequences. 
I cannot pass over one subject which has 
been adverted to in the course of the pre- 
sent discussion—I mean, the conduct of 
the landlords of Ireland, with regard to 
the exaction of rents in the present crisis. 
I believe that in some parts of the coun- 
try, especially in Mayo, there have been 
many civil-bill processes, not always con- 
nected with questions of rent, and not al- 
ways at the instance of the landlord, but 
mostly at the instance of middlemen; but I 
am afraid that in some parts of the country 
these suits have been going on to an extent 
which all must deplore. But, with respect 
to the conduct generally of the landlords 
of Ireland, I am bound to say that, accord- 
ing to my information, they have exercised 
their rights with forbearance towards their 
tenantry, who,.by the total failure of the 
potato crop, had no means of paying their 
rents. I am bound to say, from the in- 
formation I have received, that the land- 
lords of Ireland, as a body, have exercised 
their rights with forbearance. I have let- 
ters from different parts of the country 
upon this subject; but I forbear reading 
them; I confine myself to the general prac- 
tice. I have a letter from Cavan, from 
the assistant barrister, Mr. Murphy, dated 
January 9, in answer to an inquiry upon 
this subject, in which he says— 

“Tn this county, the ejectments have diminish- 
ed considerably in amount within the last two 
or three years; at this sessions, not more than 
one-half of what I have known in former years. 
Upon the whole, the landlords in this county have 
acted with kindness and forbearance to the ten- 
antry ; Lord Farnham, at the head of them, admi- 
rably.” 

I am bound to say that most of the great 
body of the landlords of Ireland have con- 
ducted themselves in this manner with re- 
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wholly upon potatoes. With respect to 
another class of tenants, who were solvent 
men, well able to pay their rents, and who 
did not depend upon their potato crop, not 
only were the landlords justified in making 
them pay their rents, but they could not 
be expected to contribute to relieve the ne- 
cessities of the poorer classes, if they were 
not to compel those tenants to pay their rent 
who were able to pay it but would not, but 
took advantage of the general state of the 
country asa pretext for not paying their rent. 
I will not detain the House at any greater 
length upon this occasion. I sincerely hope 
that the elements of dispute which have 
been introduced into the present discussion, 
will not be allowed to interfere with the 
consideration of the measures before the 
House. I shall think it most unfortunate 
if in the discussion of Irish measures such 
topics should be allowed, night after night, 
to obstruct our progress. If this is to be 
persisted in, I should despair of making any 
progress in the important work before us. 
Before I sit down, I will just advert to 
what fell from the hon. Baronet opposite 
(Sir W. Verner) as to the delay of the 
other Irish Bills. After full consideration, 
it is the opinion of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment that they ought not to postpone those 
Bills till after Easter; I think it would be 
improper to do so, and I give notice that 
on the 8th of March, the Government will 
proceed with these Bills. 

Mr. JOHN O’CONNELL shared in the 
anxiety of the right hon. Gentleman as to 
the state of Ireland, and wished they might 
at once proceed with the business of the 
evening. He deplored that so much bit- 
terness had been introduced into this de- 
bate; but the fault did not lie with him or 
with those with whom he acted, but with 
others who had thrown out so much taunt 
and reviling. The hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for Marylebone (Sir B. Hall), had at- 
tacked two or three of the Irish Members 
in a most severe manner, without having 


| given them the least notice of his inten- 
tion to attack them. He cared as little ° 


for the hon. Baronet’s attack as for his 
courtesy; but when charges of delay, and 
having thrown bitterness into the discus- 
sion, were made, it was but fair to show 
where the blame rested. If hon. Members 
were willing to relieve Ireland, they ought 
not to accompany their charity with a 
taunt or a sneer—they ought not to make 
the unfortunate recipients wince under the 
dole which was extended to them. They 
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that charity, but the whole of it did not 
equal the amount of money of which Ire- 
land had been defrauded by the iniquitous 
policy of this country. Let not hon. Gen- 
tlemen provoke him to tell them to be just 
before they were generous. On two occa- 
sions Mr. Pitt had confessed that up to a 
certain period England had constantly en- 
deavoured to crush the prosperity of Ire- 
land. Up to what period? Up to that 
period, when Irishmen, forgetting their 
differences, united together, and wrung 
from that House, by the dread of civil war, 
that freedom of trade which, in eighteen 
years, enabled Ireland to make an advance 
in prosperity unequalled in the history of 
nations. The Union, effected by bribery, 
since confessed, followed. Ireland lost her 
Parliament, and her population were re- 
duced to depend on the lowest description 
of food, the failure of which had reduced 
them to a state of complete destitution. 
England was now paying for her misgo- 
vernment of Ireland. When these things 


could be proved, was it not monstrous for 
England to seek to evade the penalty ? 
One standing topic with certain hon, Gen- 
tlemen was that of the Repeal rent, which 
they looked upon as money taken from the 


people. It was asked, what had been 
done with the money? The English Par- 
liament, year after year, refused to grant 
religious freedom in Ireland. An associa- 
tion was formed. The shilling contribu- 
tion represented a man. The amount was 
an index to the aggregate who were de- 
termined on obtaining their rights, and 
before whom the Parliament of England 
gave way and conceded emancipation. That 
was the Catholic rent. It had been asked 
what the Repeal rent had done? It had 
enabled them in many instances to- put 
down petty tyranny, and to secure justice 
to the poor peasant who had no friends. 
The Repeal rent had also enabled the peo- 
ple of Ireland, at the time of the State 
Trials, in 1843, to vindicate their own 
cause, and prevent a precedent from being 
established as dangerous to the liberties of 
Englishmen as that prosecution which had 
followed to his death the ancestor of the 
noble Lord on the benches below him (Lord 
John Russell). It had enabled the people 
of Ireland, through the agency of the poor 
man’s penny, successfully to fight against 
and resist the whole power of the Govern- 
ment of England, unscrupulously used as 
it was. It should be borne in mind that 
the decision of the court below in the case 
of these trials of 1843, would have been 
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used as a most dangerous precedent against 
the liberty of the subject, not only in that 
country, but also in England, had it not 
been reversed. He did not make this al- 
lusion to the trials from any personal con- 
sideration; for the men who were attempted 
to be made the victims of that prosecution, 
having once entered into the struggle in 
their country’s cause, were prepared for 
any issue. They were resolved to shun 
bloodshed and violence, unless in the event 
of the Irish people being denied those 
rights of the constitution to which as Bri- 
tish subjects they were entitled, in which 
case they were prepared to meet the ag- 
gression at the peril of their lives; but 
they risked their property, and everything 
that could make life valuable, and were 
resolved to do so still, until the great 
object of their political ambition was 
achieved. He did not speak, therefore, 
from a personal motive in making this re- 
ference to the trials of 1843; but this he 
did not hesitate to say, that had not the 
decision been reversed, it would have been 
pleaded as a fatal precedent for the over- 
throw of liberty in all parts of the British 
empire. How was its reversion brought 
to pass? By the help of the pence of the 
Irish peasant. Knowing that it was his 
cause that was at stake, he freely gave his 
money for its sustentation; and he had the 
gratification of seeing an unjust sentence 
trampled on and legally set at nought. 
The hon. Gentleman (Sir B. Hall) had this 
advantage over him, that the hon. Gentle- 
man had taken him unawares in this attack. 
He was not prepared for such an onslaught. 
Had he been so he would have been in a 
position to go into the items, and to give 
the details of tyrannical aggression re- 
pelled, of the poor man’s cause asserted, 
and of popular information diffused through- 
out the country by the instrumentality of 
the Repeal rent; but he would not now 
pause to dwell upon such matters. The 
hon. Member was welcome to his taunt. 
There was nothing more easy than to deal 
in such imputations, at the very moment 
when those who had the management of 
that rent were paying the expenses of the 
association out of their own pockets; but 
the sensible and the honest-minded would 
know what amount of value should be at- 
tached to such insinuations. The hon. 
Member had talked about Repeal being 
‘‘a phantom.” If it was so (which he 
most emphatically denied), it was at least 
a gorgeous, a beautiful, and an attractive 
phantom; but their Union had produced 
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nothing that dazzled the fancy, or capti- 
vated the imagination. It had produced 
not a phantom, but the ghostly reality of 
the most appalling state of things that had 
ever existed in a Christian land. It was 
the denial of Repeal, the fraudulent aboli- 
tion of the Irish Parliament, and the in- 
exorable refusal of that House to hear the 
remonstrances of the Irish people in this 
behalf, that had reduced Ireland to the 
miserable condition in which she was now 
placed. With respect to the Ministry now 
in office, he was far from blaming them. 
He gave them credit for the best inten- 
tions. In their efforts to mitigate the dis- 
tress in Ireland, they had gone farther than 
public opinion in that House and in Eng. 
land would warrant them. They were in 
advance of public opinion in that House 
and in the country, and were consequently 
entitled to the gratitude of the Irish Mem- 
bers, even though their exertions might 
fall very short indeed of answering the ex- 
pectations which had been formed in Ire- 
land. They (the Ministers) were bringing 
odium on themselves by their exertions to 
alleviate Irish suffering, and the Irish peo- 
ple were grateful to them for the sincerity 
and kindliness of their intention; but he 
very much feared that there were still in 
that House many hon. Members who even 
yet were not fully cognizant of the fearful 
extent of the calamity which afflicted Ire- 
land, nor duly sensible of the appalling 
results which would accrue from it to this 
country when the wretches who were fam- 
ishing at the other side of the Channel 
would come over to this country to spread 
disease and desolation amongst the English 
population. To those who were thus scep- 
tical, he would recommend an attentive 
perusal of the letter of Commander Caffin, 
which appeared in the journals of that 
morning, merely observing in reference to 
it, that it would be no difficult matter to 
find a thousand parallels for the dreadful 
seene in Schull, depicted with such touch- 
ing power by the gallant officer. He was 
in hourly receipt of accounts from Ireland, 
which pictured a state of things quite as 
afflicting, if not more so, in a thousand 
other districts. It was full time that the 
English Legislature should turn their at- 
tention to the condition of Ireland, and 
bear in mind that they owed a debt both 
of good government and of money to that 
cruelly-wronged country. He had to apo- 
logize for trespassing at such length upon 
the attention of the House; but the Irish 
Members who sympathized in the fortunes 
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of their country, and had her interests at 
heart, would be less than men if they did 
not repel the shameless revilings of the 
Member for Marylebone with that just in- 
dignation which their fealty to their coun. 
try and to the cause of truth demanded of 
them. 

Mr. GRATTAN observed, that not- 
withstanding the extraordinary character 
of the asa which had been made by the 
hon. Member for Marylebone, the Irish 
Gentlemen in that House had some cause 
of consolation in the reflection that the 
hon. Baronet’s feelings were not those of 
Englishmen generally. Most assuredly 
they were not the sentiments of the valk 
conducted and sensible amongst English- 
men. He appeared to be unboundedly 
indignant at the idea of public subscrip- 
tions being raised for political men or 
for political purposes in Ireland; but he 
had entirely overlooked the fact of such 
subscriptions being of frequent occurrence 
in this country. Was it not notorious that 
for one highly distinguished politician there 
had been collected in this country, within 
the course of a few months, no less a sum 
than 90,0001.? and was it not a fact equally 
well ascertained, that there had been such 
a collection on foot in England as the Spot- 
tiswoode Fund? The plundered and mis- 
governed people of Ireland subscribed that 
they might recover their lost property and 
their filched liberties. The hon. Member 
had attacked a great public body—the Re- 
peal Association of Ireland. To that body 
he (Mr. Grattan) belonged, and considered 
it an honour to be connected with it. He 
would fearlessly stand up for it, and defend 
it to the last for its many virtuous acts. 
It had been called into existence by the in- 
fatuated policy, and the disastrous system 
of misrule, adopted by this country in re- 
ference to Ireland. Why had that House 
withheld Catholic emancipation from 1800 
to 1829, and why had they invariably pur- 
sued towards Ireland such a course of con- 
duct as rendered such bodies as the Catho- 
lie Association and the Repeal Association 
necessary ? Why had they neglected the 
advice of such men as Fox, Wyndham, and 
Ponsonby, and coerced the Irish people to 
the conviction that England was unwilling 
to concede anything she could withhold, 
and that they had no chance of getting 
even an instalment of liberty, unless they 
concentrated their powers, and made 4 
joint-stock fund with their money? It was 
the gross misrule of England that had 
called such bodies into existence. He 
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conceived that gross injustice had been 
done in many instances, in the course 
of this debate, to the landed Irish proprie- 
tors. He was in receipt of a letter from 
one of the landlords who had been thus 
aggrieved, Sir R. Lynch Blosse, against 
whom some most unjustifiable charges had 
been made by Mr. Otway, the Poor Law 
Commissioner. To this document he 
would take the liberty of soliciting the 
especial attention of the House. [The 
hon. Member read the letter, and the 
writer denied that any arrears of poor rate 
were due on his property. When the last 
rate was struck, his agent offered to pay 
the proportion of the rate for which his 
property was liable; but, in addition to 
this, the collector claimed an arrear of rate 
which was not due. The fact was, it was 
due by a former collector, to whom it had 
been duly paid, and who had been dis- 
missed from his office. The receipt for 
the money was produced by the agent, and 
the rate was then refused. The letter con- 
cluded with the expression of a hope that 
Mr. Otway, before making statements 
which were to come before Parliament, 
would make it his business to inquire whe- 
ther there was any foundation for them, 
and not again expose himself to the dis- 
credit of making charges which were so 
easily answered.] He trusted that the 
House would consider this letter as com- 
pletely satisfactory. The charges which 
were brought against Sir R. L. Blosse had 
as little foundation in fact as those which 
the hon. Member for Marylebone had 
brought against the Repeal Association. 
As a gentleman and a man of honour, he 
could unhesitatingly declare, that he joined 
that association for a good purpose, and to 
divest it of the sectarian character which 
previously belonged to it. He joined it 
because he thought it would be the means 
of stepping between the two countries, and 
preventing that which, so help him God, 
he then feared and still apprehended—se- 
paration. He had examined the accounts 
of the association; and to this distinct as- 
sertion he pledged himself, that, as far as 
he could see, not one single penny of the 
money had gone into the pockets of any 
private individual, and least of all into the 
pockets of a certain individual, to whom he 
would not more particularly allude, as he 
was a Member of that House. But this 
he did know, that the predecessors of the 
present Government permitted the Irish 
people to assemble in thousands, and hun- 
dreds of thousands, between the months of 
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May and October. Tara met, and Mul. 
laghmast met, and not one word to the 
contrary did the Government utter, until at 
at length there came out, on a dark night, 
a Castle proclamation. The first he heard 
of their prosecution was when he was 
abroad, after attending several of the 
meetings. Such conduct as this convicted 
the Government of incapacity and ignor- 
ance, and showed that they were bad law- 
yers and bad statesmen, who succeeded 
in nothing but in making themselves ridi- 
culous. No less than 25,0001. were paid 
by the Irish people to defend themselves 
from the insanity of the proclamation and 
prosecution, and this was paid out of the 
Repeal rent. With reference to that fund 
he would say, as Chatham had said in re- 
ference to the American war — ‘‘ There 
may have been extravagance—there may, 
in some instances, have been injudicious 
expenditure ; but it is idle to conceal the 
fact, that it is a question of oppression on 
the one side, and of liberty on the other.” 
It was not in the power of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Marylebone, nor in that of the 
petty parish he represented, to put down 
such sentiments or to crush such principles 
as these. As to the soup-kitchens about 
to be established in Ireland, if the noble 
Lord the Member for London were, un- 
happily for the country, to go out, he 
did not know of any one who was so 
competent to supply his place as M. 
Soyer, the cook of the Reform Club. His 
letter on the soup-kitchen question was 
admirable. If cooks were not given under 
the Act of the noble Lord at the head of 
the Government, he predicted the kitchens 
would fail. The Irish landlords, he denied, 
had neglected their duty. They were 
most severe sufferers from this calamity. 
He knew one landlord in the county of 
Tipperary, who had a rental of 13,0001, 
and could only get 700J. out of it; another 
in Leitrim, who had two estates, one of 
5007., and another of 700I., and who could 
only collect 51.; and a third, in another 
district, who had a rental of 7,000I., and 
only received 15s.; and a fourth who, out 
of a rental of 3,000/., only obtained 
3l. 10s. If any of the landed proprietors 
had neglected their duty, it was the ab- 
sentees, and not the resident landlords, 
who were culpable. A statement had 
been made by a relief committee in the 
Queen’s County, a short time since, which 
was to the following effect: Value of pro- 
perty held in the district by absentees, 
25,5781.; value of property held by resi- 
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dent proprietors, 530/. Amount subscribed 
for distress by the absentees, 208/.; ditto 
by the residents, 4597. With respect to 
the Bill of Indemnity which was about to 
be committed, he thought it right to re- 
mind the House that not more than seven- 
ty-seven presentments had been made un- 
der Mr. Labouchere’s letter. He had a 
statement that only ten depdts were open 
in Ireland since the month of Novem- 
ber, and only a sum of 146,000/. was 
granted in purchasing provisions. 

Mr. ROEBUCK had come down to the 
House with the expectation of a Bill being 
proposed to render valid certain proceed- 
ings which were adopted for the relief of 
the people of Ireland, and for the employ- 
ment of the labouring poor of that country. 
When he came into the House, the hon. 
Member for Mayo had communicated to 
the House a number of cases of extraor- 
dinary suffering, and an hon. Gentleman 
opposite had done the same. A personal 
altercation succeeded, and then the speech 
of the hon. Gentleman followed; and, 
although he had pursued him with great 
care, it defied his ingenuity to characterize 
his statement. There was ‘sound and 
fury, signifying nothing.’”” They were 
told the people of Ireland were starving; 
but it was now about half-past eight 
o'clock, and though they began business 
about five o’clock, they had not yet got 
into Committee on this Bill. He thought 
it due to his countrymen on the present 
occasion fairly, and as briefly as he could, 
to state the case of Ireland, and the way 
in which he considered it on the present 
occasion. He never heard a Member re- 
presenting any portion of the English peo- 
ple get up in his place and deny that it 
was their bounden duty to do all that in 
them lay to mitigate the miseries of Ire- 
Jand. They had differed from Government 
and with many Gentlemen as to the precise 
mode of relieving that distress; but there 
was not a man amongst them but said he 
wished the distress of Ireland should be 
relieved. Yet the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Kilkenny had charged the 
English Members with being the authors 
of the miseries of Ireland; and another 
Gentleman, the hon. Member opposite 
(Mr. Grattan), had said it was a punish- 
ment of Divine Providence upon them, in 
consequence of their horrible atrocities to 
Ireland; but he feared that the hon. Mem- 
ber did not recollect or know what he was 
saying. He did say that, though it was 
a rather Irish mode of retribution, that the 
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offended people should be punished, and 
not the offenders. He charged the hon, 
Gentleman with saying that; he said it 
was a visitation of Divine Providence, 
brought on the people of Ireland in conse- 
quence of the conduct of the people of 
this country. [Mr. Grattan: The hon, 
Gentleman has mistaken me.] “ Mis- 
taken!”’ I charge the hon. Gentleman 
with saying it. He may say he did not 
intend to say it. [Mr. Grarran: I deny 
that I said it. I appeal to my hon. Friend 
near me whether I said it or not.] I am 


-quite willing to accept the hon. Gentle- 


man’s retractation ; but I must trust my 
ears. 

CotonEL RAWDON : I rise to order. 
I submit to you, that if a Member in this 
House denies having made a statement in 
this House, and if another Member says 
he accepts his retractation, that that hon. 
Member is out of order in not having 
accepted the total denial. 

Mr. ROEBUCK thought the conduct 
of the people of England on this occasion 
was far above the attacks of either hon. 
Gentlemen. Could it be believed that at 
this time the people of England, his coun- 
trymen, should be charged with a disregard 
of the feelings and miseries of the Irish 
people—that they should be charged at this 
time with being the cause of the visitation 
which was now unhappily felt in Ireland ? 
Could it be said that those generous mil- 
lions who were actually vieing with one an- 
other in the exhibition of their charitable 
feelings, were chargeable with anything 
like the atrocity with which those hon. 
Gentlemen were pleased to charge them? 
If they were open to those emotions with 
which they were charged, they might 
withdraw all their kindness and benevo- 
lence; but he (Mr. Roebuck) knew his 
countrymen so well as to know that in 
their bosoms there would be created a still 
further desire to do good to their fellow- 
countrymen in Ireland, in order to give 
the lie to all those base assertions connect- 
ed with their conduct. It was not requi- 
site at that time to refer to all that had 
been done to justify his countrymen 
against anything like this species of at- 
tack; but what he was there to do he 
would do, in spite of all this violence and 
vituperation which had been visited upon 
Englishmen who chose to get up and in- 
sinuate that there might be a_ better 
mode of supplying the wants of the Irish 
people. He would carry out the argument 
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what did he say? That there were certain 
Gentlemen in that House who got up and 
gave them an affecting description of the 
miseries of the people of Ireland; that 
Gentlemen came there and asked them to 
subscribe; but, said he, ‘‘I have a right 
to consider the situation of my own coun- 
trymen, and the conduct of those who 
ought also to contribute to relieve the 
misery of Ireland.’’ He said he saw in 
that House Gentlemen—he could not help 
pointing his finger at them—who were ac- 
eustomed to take rent from the people of 
Ireland, and he gave a significant instance 
of collections from the Irish poor by a 
body of Irish gentlemen in Dublin. He 
pointed to the month in which these coi- 
lections were made, and he showed that no 
contribution from that body of gentlemen 
had been made to ameliorate the misery of 
the people of Ireland. THe would go a 
step further, and say that the Irish land- 
lords had not contributed, as they ought 
to have, to relieve the miseries of the 
Irish. Why did they say so? He took 
the case of Skibbereen, and he had 
a right to take it. There was a poor 
law in Ireland, and the people of Skib- 
bereen were fully capable of paying the 
poor rate to a very great extent. The 
poor rate was not fivepence in the pound, 
and that poor rate was not collected. Were 
not English Gentlemen then justified in 
turning round and saying—‘“ Before you 
wring from our people those enormous sums 
which we are now paying for the mainte- 
nance of the people of Ireland, are we not 
justified in calling on the Gentlemen from 
Ireland to bear their full quota?” He 
would say, they were not come there to 
bandy abuse with any Gentleman; but they 
had a right to consider the state of their 
constituents. What was now occurring in 
a town in the county of Somerset? He 
held in his hand a paper, calling a meeting 
in the town he represented, to relieve the 
poor in that district. He had reccived de- 
scription after description of the state of 
the peasants—of the people in the county 
of Somerset, who were absolutely at this 
time living on the lowest possible kind of 
food, of which they had the seantiest sup- 
ply. They were at the present moment— 
(and hon. Gentlemen knew what the English 
peasant was and what he was accustomed 
to be fed upon)—they were at the present 
moment, out of a large portion of Somer- 
setshire, living on horse beans, and had a 
very small quantity of the same. They 
were absolutely obliged to go into the fields 
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to pick up rotten turnips to get food from 
them. He was not bringing forward those 
instances to throw them in the teeth of 
those Gentlemen who asked them to re- 
lieve Ireland; but he said when this was the 
condition of their own peasantry, it became 
a solemn duty on their part to see that all 
paid their shares; and, depend upon it, they 
would make them pay their shares. The 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Meath had 
talked of the Government, and had charged 
them with having distributed only some 
petty quantity of meal. He said they had 
established an insufficient number of de- 
pots, and had distributed some small quan- 
tity of meal; but he (Mr. Roebuck) 
asked, did not the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Secretary for Ireland state in that 
House, not an hour and a half ago, that 
600,000 persons had received relief from 
the Government funds? The hon. Mem- 
ber had charged the Government with de- 
reliction of duty, because he said they were 
niggardly in the distribution of meal ; but 
the statement of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary for Ireland showed that 
600,000 persons were receiving support 
from the Government. The hon. Gentle- 
man had said there was an insufficient dis- 
tribution of meal; and the answer to that 
was, 600,000 persons were fed. The con- 
clusions from that reply were unanswer- 
able; but the statements of the hon. Gen- 
tlemen were those of heat and passion and 
utter indiscretion, and were not based upon 
that which ought alone to guide them in 
making declarations in that House. He 
was quite prepared to give to the Govern- 
ment the most unqualified meed of his ap- 
probation (if it were worth a farthing) for 
their kindly-meant endeavours for the relief 
of the people. He believed they had as- 
sumed to themselves a responsibility that 
hardly any Ministry ever before took upon 
themselves to relieve the people. They had 
spent moneys which in any other case 
would have alarmed and terrified an Ad- 
ministration; and they would no more dare 
go on with that degree of expenditure than 
put their right hands in the fire. But they, 
having a thorough confidence in the kindly 
feeling of their countrymen, knew that they 
were perfectly safe in doing that which 
was right, and generous, and benevolent, 
towards the people of Ireland. It was that 
very feeling that made them bold; but 
when they knew what it was that made 
them bold, they ought not to hide from 
themselves the extraordinary steps they 
had taken, and the great responsibility 
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which they had the courage to take upon 
themselves. The Bill which he held in his 
hand proved what he asserted. There was 
a large deviation from an Act of Parlia- 
ment; and so great was the noble Lord’s 
confidence in the feelings of this country 
and of Parliament, that, although they had 
sat many weeks, they had not troubled 
Parliament to pass a Bill, for they felt 
quite certain that the kindly feelings of 
Englishmen would induce them to pass it. 
Was this then a time for this species of 
remarks? These were the remarks of the 
hon. Member for Kilkenny and of the hon. 
Member for Mayo, detailing the misery 
that exists in Ireland; but did they de- 
serve the comment that had been made 
upon that statement—that they had created 
the misery—they being anxious and wil- 
ling to do all they could to relieve it. 
There must, in a visitation like this, be 
much misery and suffering; but was it 
honest towards the Government, or the 
people of England, to say, ‘‘ That is your 
doing—see what you have done for Ire- 
land!’’ What, he asked, was the mean- 
ing of this reiteration? They acknow- 
ledged all the misery of Ireland; but they 
only said, ‘‘ For God’s sake, do you come 


forward yourselves, and aid and assist us 


in giving relief.” He (Mr. Roebuck), 
as a representative of the English people, 
would say to the Government, that he en- 
treated of them, in all they were doing for 
the relief of Ireland, to be aware of the 
frightful consequences to which he would 
direct their attention. An hon. Gentleman 
opposite had said—and the statement was 
verified by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary for Ireland—that the land of 
that country was not now being tilled, but 
that there was a combination in parts of it 
not to till the land—{ An Hon. Memuer: In 
Mayo|]—but let them beware lest they 
created a state of feeling that would lead 
of necessity to the same result. Let them 
beware, that, in their proposals of regene- 
rating and relieving Ireland, they did not 
take away the people from the tilling of 
the soil, and make them dependent on the 
Government not only for this year, but the 
coming year. If Ireland were dependent, 
and if she put down her hands, and did not 
assist herself, the year that was coming 
would fall with tenfold horrors upon her. 
They who told the Irish people that, were 
not their enemies but their friends; and 
they who called upon the Irish gentlemen 
to assist and aid them in stimulating the 
industry of the population, and in telling 
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the people not to depend upon Government 
for support, were, in reality, the most bene. 
ficial friends that Ireland could have at the 
present moment. It might be said that 
Ireland had lost her best adviser—that her 
large wolf-dog was dead—the name might 
remain, but the substance was gone—the 
great spirit had fled, though the name was 
still cherished. He (Mr. Roebuck) had 
seen, when going into the City, a great 
name over an old firm; but the great name, 
in reality, was gone—the capital was 
withdrawn—an empty name remained—a 
name, nothing more—without wealth to 
conduct its concerns, without one single 
particle of intelligence to direct it. So it 
was with the Irish : they had now nothing 
but the name, and empty and violent vitu- 
peration, to support them; and it might be 
truly said, that although there were the 
contortions of the Sybil, the inspiration 
was gone. 

Mr. SHAW had been unwilling to de- 
lay the regular business of the night by 
taking any part in that preliminary dis- 
cussion; but after the speech of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman (Mr. Roebuck), he 
(Mr. Shaw) could not remain altogether 
silent. He would, however, endeavour to 
reply to it briefly, and, although that 
might be difficult, with good temper. He 
concurred with the right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary for Ireland, in deprecating 
the acrimonious spirit which had been 
so constantly infused into the debates of 
that Session, upon the calamity with which 
Ireland was visited. He must say, how- 
ever, that generally, and on that night in 
particular, the acrimony had not been in- 
troduced by the Irish Members. The hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mayo (Mr. D. 
Browne), who had commenced the discus- 
sion, and his (Mr. Shaw’s) hon. Friend, 
who had followed him (Mr. Lefroy), could 
hardly be blamed for laying before the 
Tiouse and the country some few of the 
instances with which they were daily sup- 
plied from Ireland, of the truly heart- 
rending sufferings of the people in many 
parts of that country, especially when the 
noble Lord (Lord J. Russell) had, in an 
early part of the evening, put off the other 
Irish measures for a fortnight; and those 
hon. Members had done so in no irritating 
spirit. He was not so much surprised at 
the bitterness of the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Roebuck)—for it seemed con- 
stitutional to him—as at the unprovoked 
attacks made by the hon. Baronet the 
Member for Marylebone (Sir B. Hall) —so 
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contrary to the hon. Baronet’s usual habit 
and demeanour in that House—against the 
Irish landlords. The hon. Baronet it cer- 
tainly was, who had led to all the inter- 
ruptions and altercation which had oc- 
curred that night. The hon. Baronet had 
very inappropriately, as he (Mr. Shaw) 
must think, referred to the proceedings of 
the Conciliation Hall in Dublin, and that 
naturally provoked an angry reply from 
Gentlemen connected with that association, 
—which it was not for him to defend, no 
more than some of the sentiments elicited 
from the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Meath (Mr. Grattan); although he must 
so far agree with the hon. Member, that 
what he had said had not been fairly re- 
presented by the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man (Mr. Roebuck). Nothing could have 
been more unfair on the part of the hon. 
Baronet, than to have selected one instance 
out of 136 poor-law unions in Ireland, 
where the law had been badly adminis- 
tered, and hold that forth as a sample of 
all, while the Poor Law Commissioners 
had given a very favourable account of the 
general progress of the law since the date 
of their last report. More unjust and in- 
jurious still was it, without sufficient in- 
quiry, to hold up the names of private 
individuals to opprobrium in that House 
for neglect of duty. Two cases, those of 
Lord Lucan and Sir William Becher, had 
been met and answered on the moment in 
the House. Another very strong case of 
misrepresentation, that of Sir F. Lynch 
Blosse, had been that night alluded to by 
the hon. Member for Meath (Mr. Grattan); 
and he would then mention a third. He 
had received a letter from a clergyman 
residing in the neighbourhood, stating that 
the greatest pain had been given to a ve- 
nerable and much-esteemed lady, the Dow- 
ager Lady Carbery, by a statement made 
in that House by the hon. Baronet (Sir B. 
Hall), that the estate of Lord Carbery, in 
the county of Cork, was neglected. That 
estate was not in the hands of Lord Car- 
bery at present, but of that benevolent 
lady, who was then residing on it, and 
devoting her time and her fortune to alle- 
viate the poverty and distress that, from 
no fault of hers, prevailed there; and he 
would take that occasion to remark, that 
there did not appear to have been that 
reasonable caution which ought to have 
been observed, in the writing or in the 
publication of some of the official letters, 
on the subject of Irish distress, which had 
been laid on the Table of the House. The 
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hon. and learned Gentleman (Mr. Roebuck) 
complained that the Irish Members had 
accused the people of England of violence 
and vituperation. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman seemed to have mistaken him- 
self; for the people of England—the ex- 
ertions and the sympathy of the Govern- 
ment and the English public—had been 
acknowledged by all Irish Members who 
had shared in those debates; while the 
violence and vituperation of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman (Mr. Roebuck) had 
been, and, as he (Mr. Shaw) considered, 
very justly denounced by them. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman was in error when 
he said that the 600,000 men, then em- 
ployed on public works in Ireland, were 
paid with English money. It was no such 
thing. The money was, no doubt, ad- 
vanced, not by England, but from the 
Imperial Treasury; but all freely charged, 
to the enormous extent of 6,000,0001., on 
their own lands by the maligned landed 
proprietors of Ireland. And what was the 
other great boon of which the hon. and 
learned Gentleman so vaunted and com- 
plained, namely, the Bill for the improve- 
ment of landed property, and to afford em- 
ployment to the labouring classes ? Why, 
this, that a sum of 500,000/7. was to be 
granted for that purpose, in addition to 
the 1,000,0007. voted last year, without 
reference to the present calamity; and 
that was to be supposed adequate to meet 
the emergency, and a sufficient means of 
enabling the landed property of Ireland to 
bear the accumulated charges that were 
about being cast upon it. His object was 
not then to find fault with or discuss that 
Bill, which was not before them; but to 
rebut the absurdity of its being represented 
by the hon. and learned Gentleman as an 
extraordinary boon to Irish landlords. The 
different circumstances of England and 
Ireland were not sufficiently borne in mind 
during these discussions; the poverty in 
Ireland being probably tenfold greater than 
that in England, while the property in 
Ireland available to meet it, could not bear 
a proportion of one-tenth to that of Eng- 
land. Call it a poorer country, if you will, 
and find fault freely with the system that 
prevails there; but do not make your ac- 
cusations personal. The real gravamen 
of the charges made by the hon. Baronet 
(Sir B. Hall), and reiterated by the hon. 
and learned Gentleman (Mr. Roebuck), 
and which had caused such just offence to 
Irish landlords and Irish Gentlemen in 
that House, was this: ‘‘ Be charitable 
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yourselves, before you seek charity from 
us.”” Now, he would not stand up in that 
House to declare that every landlord in 
Ireland did his duty, any more than he 
would deny that there were good and bad 
in all bodies of men both in that coun- 
try and in this. But he would boldly 
grapple with the insinuation that charge 
conveyed, and say that, take them as a 
body, the landlords and resident gen- 
try of Ireland were at that moment cor- 
dially sympathizing with, and generally 
devoting their time, their energies, and 
their fortunes to alleviate the miseries of 
the deeply suffering people of that country. 
It was painful to be driven, as they were, 
to speak of their own exertions; for if they 
could be tenfold greater under the present 
crying exigency, it would be no more than 
their obvious duty. But he had spent the 
last six months in Ireland, a daily witness 
of what he described; and he spoke not of 
individual cases, but almost every friend 
or acquaintance that he had in Ireland 
was engaged in attending to the public 
works, the relief committees, or otherwise 
providing for the wants of the poor; their 
sons, their daughters, their entire families, 
forsaking their usual amusements and pur- 
suits, wholly gave their time, and minds, 
and means to mitigate—and withal they 
could do little more than mitigate — the 
sad destitution which pervaded that coun- 
try. It was not more distressing to him 
(Mr. Shaw) to have such statements drawn 
from him, as if in the spirit of self-praise 
on behalf of the Irish resident gentry, than 
it must be to the class of high-minded 
English Gentlemen whom he addressed, to 
hear their undoubted generosity vaunted, 
and Ireland upbraided with her poverty at 
such a moment as that. It had pleased 
Providence to send an awful visitation on 
a large portion of their people; surely, 
then, it was not too much to expect that it 
should be received as a national calamity, 
and discussed without mutual recrimination 
in that House by the representatives of 
every part of the United Kingdom. 
trusted that such might be the spirit of 
their future debates on the subject, and 
that the House would now pass on to the 
proper business before them. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL: I wish to say a 
few words before the House goes into 
Committee upon this Bill. I agree so en- 
tirely in the spirit of the observations 
which have been made by the right hon. 
Gentleman who has just sat down, in ask- 
ing the House to depart from that bitter- 
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ness of spirit in which hon. Members have 
spoken on one side of the House and the 
other, that I could not refrain from adding 
my wish and exhortation to hon. Members 
to go into the consideration of these mea- 
sures in a better temper towards those who 
come from a different part of the empire 
from themselves. I am far from boasting 
of the generosity of Parliament; but I think 
we may also claim to be exempt from the 
charge of insensibility to the distress of the 
Irish people, which, before the Session 
began, was so freely advanced. Now, 
there are but one or two matters on which 
I wish to make any observation; but with 
regard to the future prospects of Ireland, 
it is impossible to look forward to what 
may happen next year, without feeling the 
most serious apprehensions. Although I 
can hardly believe that any efforts which 
Parliament, or the Government, or the 
people can make, can carry us through 
that transition which must take place in 
Ireland without very great suffering, still 
I think that by taking precautions, which 
are within our reach, these sufferings may 
be considerably mitigated. I am sorry to 
find, as my right hon. Friend has stated 
to-night, that there is a great neglect of 
tillage by the small tenants, and in Mayo 
almost a determination not to assist at all 
in its cultivation; but I have also heard 
from a Roman Catholic priest in a totally 
different part of Ireland, that the smaller 
tenants not only say that they could not 
cultivate land, but that they did not intend 
to do so, because they did not believe that 
they would derive any advantage from the 
prospective harvest. This arises, I am 
afraid, from a very unfortunate constitution 
of society——a very unfortunate constitution, 
I repeat, of society in that country, be- 
cause I observe that when Irish landlords 
speak of their tenants, and the conduct of 
tenants, that they are apt to find some 
fault with them, speaking of them as neg- 
lecting the cultivation of the soil, and of con- 
cealing the real amount of their produce ; 
and the tenants, when speaking of their 
landlords, continually say that they are push- 
ing their rights to the utmost, and depriving 
them of the very means of existence, in 
their efforts to foree the payment of rent. 
I think that in a period of real calamity 
like the present, unless a better spirit be 
displayed—unless the landlords do show a 
greater spirit of confidence—unless they 
go more among their tenants, and convey 
their wishes with that forbearance which I 
really think they mean to exercise—and 
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unless the tenants be brought to believe 
that they may rely on the forbearance of 
their landlords, that the prospect for the 
next year is gloomy indeed. I do think the 
landlords on their part, and the clergy of 
different persuasions on their parts, might 
contribute greatly to this end. I do not 
believe that any legislative enactments that 
we may pass in the Imperial Parliament, 
or any enactments that could have been 
passed in a Parliament sitting in Dublin, 
had such existed, would prove effectual, 
unless a spirit of co-operation and kindness 
existed amongst the various classes to 
make the laws effectual. There is another 
matter upon which I would say a word, 
because while I do not think that there is 
the smallest hesitation on the part of the 
people of this country to make any sacri- 
fice to relieve in a degree the pressure of 
the great calamity which has fallen upon 
Ireland, yet I believe that in the opinion 
of the people of this country, ‘and the 
opinion which is springing up amongst the 
people of Ireland, that the distress, that 
the want, that the actual state of starva- 
tion to which the people may be reduced, 
ought to give them a claim on the property 
of Ireland—I believe the same claim which 
exists on the property of England in years 
of great distress. I believe it is the opin- 
ion—the growing opinion, that whatever 
may be done for the present, that in future 
a provision by law should exist, by which, 
when the workhouses are full, relief ought 
to be given to all those who are in a state 
of destitution. I have not heard, myself, 
from the Irish Gentlemen a contradiction 
of that general impression. I do not be- 
lieve that that proposition, when we come 
to diseuss the mode in which relief should 
be given, will meet with resistance—that 
whatever discussion there may be about 
the details—upon the mode in which the 
proposition should be carried out—I do not 
believe that with respect to the principle 
itself there will be any portion of the Irish 
representatives who will give resistance to 
it. I say this at the present moment, 
because I do believe that while there is no 
reluctance to agree to the measures pro- 
posed by Her Majesty’s Ministers, there is 
a notion, which I deem to be unfounded, 
that with respect to the future, Irish land- 
lords wish to avoid the burden of providing 
for the destitute. My own impression is, 
that they will not attempt to avoid the 
burden. I believe that all classes are 
prepared to agree to measures which im- 
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of this country, if they are satisfied that 
measures of the kind I have alluded to 
will be cheerfully assented to on the part 
of the Irish landlords. The right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Shaw) has said, and other 
Irish Members have said, that for all the 
advances made, Irish proprietors are ready 
to charge themselves. I do not mean to 
say anything tothe contrary. There is no 
intention, however, to impose that charge 
upon the landlords without assistance. 
There is no intention to ask them to bear 
the whole; but if the proposition of the 
Government be carried out, there will be a 
sacrifice made by all parties in the United 
Kingdom, it being proposed that one-half 
of what is advanced to the present year, 
according to the Act of last Session, shall 
be remitted. I have not heard a single 
objection to that proposition. I do not 
believe it will be objected to; but it is ex- 
pected that the property of Ireland—al- 
though a poor country—still it is expected 
that Irish property shall be liable to the 
charge of affording relief to the Irish poor. 

Mr. SMITH O’BRIEN hoped they 
would be allowed to discuss the measures 
before them without the introduction of 
topics calculated to excite hostility on 
either side. Nothing could give him more 
satisfaction in that House than the appoint- 
ment of a Committee of resolute men, who 
would not be afraid to visit the scenes of 
Irish distress—if necessary, the charnel- 
house and the hospital—to see the condi- 
tion of Ireland as it was, both as respected 
the people and the conduct of the landlords. 
He would volunteer to accompany any such 
committee or commission, and assist them 
in procuring information. With reference 
to the measures introduced by the Govern- 
ment, he was bound to express his opinion 
that they were utterly inadequate to the 
present crisis. He could not help, too, 
expressing his surprise, that after five 
weeks’ consideration before the meeting of 
Parliament, they should have already sat 
upwards of four months, and yet the mea- 
sures for the relief of Ireland, which they 
were told would be brought forward, had 
not been submitted to the House. With 
respect to a permanent poor law, he, for 
one, was ready to tender to the Govern- 
ment his support of the principle of that 
Bill. He had always been an advocate for 
a poor law in Ireland; and the opinions 
which he expressed many years ago in 
favour of that measure, had been confirmed 
by subsequent experience. With reference 
to the measures of temporary relief, he 
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feared that the establishment of soup- 
kitchens would disappoint their expecta- 
tions, and be by no means applicable to 
many parts of Ireland. The adoption of a 
system of out-door relief, whether in food 
or money, was a duty which ought to be 
performed not only in the present year, 
but in all others. With reference to the 
able-bodied poor, he thought the Govern- 
ment had not provided productive employ- 
ment for them to the extent that was de- 
sirable. There was no security against 
the recurrence of famine ; and even under 
the most favourable circumstances theymust 
contrive to stimulate employment for se- 
veral years, Then he wished to know how 
the Government would absorb the labour 
of the country. What would 1,500,000/. 
do in taking off the roads 600,000 men? 
At most it would only give a year’s em- 
ployment to 100,000, and what was to be- 
come of the remainder? He thought the 
Government were to blame for not resorting 
to colonisation ; for he thought a large por- 
tion of the population might advantageously 
transfer themselves to the colonies under 
such circumstances as would guarantee 
their future well-being. That resource, 
however seemed put aside altogether. 


Again, it was well known that there were 
numbers of men employed at this moment 
on the roads, who ought to be employed in 


the fisheries. He had heard of no scheme 
on a large seale for transferring this por- 
tion of the population back to their natural 
and more profitable employment. He 
thought, too, the Government were much 
to blame for not preparing some measure 
to adjust the relations of landlord and ten- 
ant. For want of this, many tenants who 
possessed capital, were unwilling to employ 
it in cultivating the soil. Any proposition, 
however, of this nature appeared to be in- 
definitely postponed. Neither did he hear 
anything of an absentee tax to compel the 
landlord either to sell his estate or reside 
in Ireland, or to make some equivalent 
compensation. The proposal of the hon. 
Member for Lynn (Lord G. Bentinck) had 
been rejected. He confessed he deeply 
regretted it. Everything he had heard in 
the discussion, only confirmed the opinion 
he had formed—that it was a measure that 
would do more good even than its proposer 
contemplated. He thought they might 
have much more usefully expended on rail- 
ways the millions they had employed in 
the destruction of roads. When it was 
said the finances of the country could not 
bear it, he would ask were they not ex- 
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pended freely on much less useful objects? 
If there should be a rebellion in Ireland to. 
morrow, they would cheerfully vote 10 or 
20 millions to put it down; but what they 
would do to destroy life, they would not do 
to save it. The hon. Member then read 
some letters relating to the distress in Ire- 
land, and said the distress there last year 
was not a tenth part of what it now was; 
yet much more was then done by the Go- 
vernment. He had hoped the right hon. 
Baronet (Sir R. Peel) would not have re- 
frained from offering his counsel on this 
great emergency—that he would not have 
limited himself to finding faults, which 
might be found in every plan-—but, as a 
statesman, would have told the Parliament 
of Great Britain how this great crisis ought 
to be met. He told the noble Lord that it 
ought to find means to remove from the 
roads the immense army placed upon them; 
but he did not venture the smallest possible 
suggestion how it was to be accomplished. 
As to the proposals before them, they were 
nothing but a series of temporary expe- 
dients. These would be useless, for he 
would frankly tell the hon. Member for 
Bath that he saw no reason why the pre- 
sent state of things should not continue for 
several years. He therefore implored the 
Government to lay before the House and 
the country a system which should give 
the people of Ireland an assurance that 
they would be employed on something else 
than useless works, and that the painful 
scenes which were taking place every day, 
and which it was in their power to prevent, 
should not be permitted to recur. 

Mr. BICKHAM ESCOTT said, that 
one or two circumstances had that evening 
occurred, to which he deemed it his duty to 
allude. The hon. Member (Mr. O’Brien) 
had spoken of the measures proposed by 
Ministers as inadequate to meet the evils 
which existed in Ireland. In this opinion 
he agreed in so far as a permanent remedy 
was concerned ; but the measures in ques- 
tion had not been proposed as permanent 
measures. In connexion with these pro- 
posals, he must say that he rejoiced at the 
declaration that had fallen from the noble 
Lord at the head of the Government. He 
must say that no speech which that noble 
Lord had made from that bench that Ses- 
sion, or for many Sessions, held out such 
a prospect for the relief of Irish distress as 
the speech he had made that evening. He 
had promised a substantial poor law for Ire- 
land; he had promised that which the hon. 
and learned Member for Bath had pointed at 
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as necessary—namely, that the property of 
Ireland should be responsible for the relief 
of Irish distress. He did not believe that 
there was much difference, after all, between 
the opinions of honest men, although acri- 
monious feelings had been excited in the 
expression of them. He did not believe 
that there was any honest representative 
—that there was any portion of the repre- 
sentatives of Ireland, or England, or Scot- 
land—who did not wish to see equal justice 
dealt out between the two countries. This 
was the object of his hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Bath; and he beg- 
ged to tell the hon. Member for Limerick, 
and the other Irish Members, that justice 
from the Imperial Legislature implied 
equality of burdens as well as equality of 
rights. The whole argument lay in that. 
The English people were willing to give 
their Irish brethren equality of rights, but 
equality of burdens must be a condition. 
With the exception of three hon. Members, 
no representative had proposed amend- 


ments on the measures of Her Majesty’s | 


Government: although the Member for 
Limerick had expressed his regret that 
Ministers had not brought forward a great 
and comprehensive plan for the relief of 
Irish distress, still he had not brought for- 
ward any plan of hisown. The noble Lord 
the Member for Lynn had acted differently. 
He did propose a measure which he thought 
would be a great improvement, and the 
House had dealt with it. The hon. and 
learned Member for Bath had adopted a 
similar course. With regard to the all- 
important point, about the cultivation of 
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having proposed a great and comprehen- 
sive measure for the relief of the pre- 
sent distress in Ireland. He (Viscount 
Bernard) should not occupy the House 
for any time; but be could not hear such 
taunts thrown out against the side of the 
House on which he sat, against the Irish 
Members and the Irish landlords, without 
offering a word in reply to them. It was 
not their fault if the progress of relief for 
Ireland was impeded, and the debate pro- 
tracted night after night by the taunts of 
hon. Members on the other side; but he, 
for one, should not in that respect imitate 
them. As far as he was personally con- 
cerned, he should have passed over these 
taunts against the Irish landlords without 
notice, being only anxious for the relief of 
the suffering poor; but residing, as he did, 
in a part of the country where these gen- 
tlemen were particularly attacked, he felt 
it to be his duty to rise and repel the ac- 
cusations launched against him. The hon. 
Member for Marylebone had attacked the 





Irish landlords on a former evening upon 
| the authority of statements made in a blue 
book; but he cautioned the hon. Member 
‘against the assumption that everything 
contained in the blue books was true; and 
he cautioned the House against being led 
away by them. One of the allegations of 
the hon. Gentleman was, that a nobleman 
had property in the neighbourhood of Skib- 





bereen of the value of 15,0007. a year. 
But he held in his hand a letter from the 
agent of a venerable lady in that dis- 
| trict, the widow of the nobleman alluded 


_ to, in which it was stated that her property 





the soil, he was glad to learn from accounts | in the two baronies of the county of Cork 
he had himself received, all that was re-| was of the nominal rental of 8,500/. a year 
quired to enable the Irish people to reap | —that the actual rental was scarcely ever 
the rich advantage which the present Ses- more than 5,000/.—and, that during the 
sion held out, was exertion. He suspected | last year only 2,000/. was received from it. 
that the noble Lord at the head of the Go-| A noble and eloquent Lord, in another 
vernment understood the intensity of the | place, had borne testimony to the great 
distress which prevailed in England ; but | sacrifices that had been made by that ex- 
he (Mr. Eseott) was in a position to corro-/| cellent lady in the cause of the poor in 
borate the statements which had been made her district; and, therefore, it was not 
on that head by the hon. Member for Bath. | necessary for him to do more than confirm 
Had it not been for the meritorious exer- | that noble Lord’s statements. [The noble 
tions of the landlords in the West of Eng-| Lord then read a letter, or letters, from 
land, the people there must have been in| Ireland, which were almost wholly inau- 
as bad a condition as were*the people of | dible; but which corroborated, as far as 
Treland. | could be gathered from an occasional word, 

Viscount BERNARD had no intention | his general assertions.] Another gentle- 
to protract the debate, or impede the pro- | man, whom he had the honour to know, 
gress of the Bill; but he had heard, he was put down in that blue book at 4,000/. 
confessed with no little surprise, hon. Gen-| a year. He had stated his belief that his 
tlemen on the other side of the question, | income did not amount to more than 4001.; 
taunt those with whom he acted with not | but he had had a letterfrom that gentleman, 
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who, he was bound to say, was quite un- 
aware that his name was brought before 
the public as it had been, in which he ask- 
ed to be informed as to the intentions of 
the Government in advancing loans to the 
landlords of Ireland on the security of 
their estates, and whether they would in- 
troduce a measure to enable the proprie- 
tors to dispose of incumbered property; 
proving a most commendable anxiety on 
his part to improve his estates, and to give 
employment and relief to the poor people 
of his neighbourhood. It was also alleged 
against the gentlemen of Ireland in his dis- 
trict, that they did not pay up their poor 
rates; but he held in his hand a paper 
which showed that out of five rates which 
had been struck in a year and a half, there 
was only an arrear of 1241. due in that 
district. The Irish landlords had been 
charged with an inimical feeling to the in- 
troduction of a poor law into Ireland. He 
had always admitted that it would be bet- 
ter if Ireland and England were upon an 
equality in that respect; and he believed 
that to be the sentiment of a great number 
of the landlords of that country. It was 
not, however, the fault of the Irish land- 
lords if there was not an adequate poor law 
for Ireland. There was no opportunity for 
its introduction. If it had been proposed 
before the present time, it would have ruin- 
ed the operation of the existing law. The 
Government were alone responsible for it. 
Year after year Irish gentlemen had ap- 
plied to them to change the present poor 
law; but it was not changed nevertheless. 
He urged upon Her Majesty’s Ministers, in 
the most earnest manner, the great danger 
which would accrue at the present moment 
if a sudden stop was put to the system of 
relief upon public works at present existing 
in Ireland. A letter from his own neigh- 
bourhood, which he received that morning, 
stated, that the stoppage of some of the 
public works in that district had created 
the greatest destitution among the poor 
people. It was impossible that agricultural 
operations alone could absorb the whole 
population of the country; and he urged 
upon the Government the necessity, not 
alone of not suspending the public works 
at present in progress, but of bringing for- 
ward others. It was not too late for them, 
even now, to reconsider their determination 
as regarded the Bill of the noble Lord the 
Member for Lynn, or to introduce some 
measure analogous to it in character, and 
having in view the same object. Among 
other works which would be of a most re- 
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munerative character in every respect, 
were the neglected harbours of Ireland, in 
many of which, from the want of the neces- 
sary attention and expense, vessels at this 
moment incurred great risk of danger. A 
notice was on the Paper of the House, in 
the name of the Secretary to the Admi- 
ralty, for a breakwater and harbour in the 
island of Portland; but he asked the House 
and the Government, whether, under the 
present circumstances of Ireland, the cost 
of that undertaking would not be better 
applied to the harbours of that country? 
The hon. Member for Marylebone had 
taunted the Irish landlords with having re- 
ceived their rents last year, and with not 
being prepared against the present contin- 
gency; as if human foresight could provide 
against a visitation of Providence. A most 
unfounded charge was now made against 
them. How could they anticipate a fa- 
mine? They did all in their power, as 
far as his own knowledge of the facts went, 
to induce their tenants to cultivate a less 
destructive crop than the potato; but if 
tenants on leases refused to accede to their 
wishes, what could they do ?—whai power 
had they to compel obedience to their 
wishes? The noble Viscount, who was 
somewhat inaudible, was understood to 
conclude by expressing a strong hope that 
out of the present calamity might come a 
great good for Ireland, and that by its 
means the people of that country might be 
induced to forego in the future all political 
and religious differences, and unite, one 
and all, for the development of its re- 
sources. 

Mr. M. GORE bore testimony to the 
correctness of the hon. Member for Win- 
chester; but that was no reason why they 
should not extend all the assistance in their 
power to their Irish fellow-subjects. It 
was his wish to defend the conduct of the 
Irish landlords generally; but he was bound 
in justice to state that he knew many in- 
stances of the most praiseworthy conduct 
on their part. The hon. Member read a 
letter from a Roman Catholic clergyman, 
describing the misery existing in Conne- 
mara, and stated that a chief cause of the 
distress in that country was the immense 
number of small farms; whatever they 
might do for Ireland would be ineffectual 
as long as this system of small holdings 
prevailed. A poor law would be futile as 
long as they continued to exist; a poor law 
in Ireland would be impeded in its effect 
by the want of machinery to work it. 
Where were the men who could act as 
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guardians? The class that should supply 
them did not exist. Many of the present 
evils had been pointed out at former periods; 
the precarious nature of the potato as a 
national food had been pointed out in 
1823, when an inquiry was instituted into 
the state of agriculture. But he trusted a 
better day was dawning on Ireland; even 
the present afflictions might tend to hasten 
it. It had been said of the two great ca- 
lamities that befell the metropolis, that they 
proved the occasions of exercising great 
Christian virtues. As to the measures of 
the Government, and any blame that had 
been cast on it for what took place last au- 
tumn, he was fully convinced of the diffi- 
culties it had to encounter. He was con- 
vinced no one was more anxious to promote 
the welfare of Ireland than the noble Lord 
at the head of Her Majesty’s Government; 
and to measures calculated to prove bene- 
ficial to Ireland, brought forward by any 
party, he should give his support. 

Mr. R, A. FITZGERALD did not wish 
to detain the House from going into Com- 
mittee, as he perceived evident signs of im- 
patience; but he must express the regret 
with which he had heard the speech of the 
noble Lord on a former evening. He had 


hoped the noble Lord would have proposed 
some great plan for the advantage of Ire- 
land; and though his feelings were with the 
Government, he confessed he was disap- 


pointed in its policy. He thought indeed 
the Labour-rate Act would do both direct 
and indirect good; and he hoped that the 
efforts made by the Irish landlords at the 
present time would not be judged only by 
the sums they gave to public subscrip- 
tions. 

Lorp CLAUDE HAMILTON appealed 
tothe noble Lord the First Lord of the 
Treasury to alter the day which had been 
named for going into Committee on the 
Poor Relief Bill. It would probably have 
fallen under the notice of the noble Lord, 
that the day to which the Committee had 
been postponed, occurred at the very time 
when the assizes were being held through- 
out Ireland; and the absence of many hon. 
Gentlemen desirous of taking part in the 
discussion on that very important measure, 
would consequently be occasioned. If, 
therefore, it was possible, without any 
Serious prejudice, to postpone going into 
Committee to a still further day, it was 
most advisable to do so. He made this 
suggestion in no spirit of opposition to the 
Government: it was simply a matter of con- 
Venience ; and he, for one, was not at all 
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seared at the prospect of out-door relief 
being applied to Ireland. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL was afraid, if he 
postponed the Order of the Day for a still 
further period, the only effect would be 
that they would fix upon another week, 
when there would be other assizes, and 
when the request of the noble Lord would 
again be preferred by some other hon. 
Member. The subject was one of great 
importance, and he was most unwilling to 
accede to the suggestion. He admitted it 
was desirable that the representatives of 
Irish constituencies should be present at the 
discussion which would take place; and it 
was with regret he could name no more 
convenient day. The desire was to send 
up the Bill as early as possible to the House 
of Lords. 

Lorp CLAUDE HAMILTON felt con- 
vinced it was only the pressure of public 
business which put it out of the power of 
the noble Lord to grant the delay for which 
he hadasked. He was well assured of the 
earnest anxiety prevailing in that House to 
pass speedily all the measures calculated 
to alleviate the distress which existed in 
Ireland. He tendered his thanks to the 
English Members for the liberal spirit which 
they were now evincing towards Ireland. 
He thought that some hon. Gentlemen 
had fired up with unnecessary warmth, in 
answer to the remarks which had fallen 
from various quarters, in reference to the 
course which Irish landlords should now 
take. Some of those observations were, 
no doubt, offensive; but excellent, and sa- 
lutary, and perhaps necessary, advice, had 
thus been conveyed; and, in consideration 
of the sound sense, the manner and the 
language in which the recommendation was 
couched, might have been passed over. It 
was a humiliating confession certainly; but 
it could not be denied that there had and 
still existed in Ireland too strong an ineli- 
nation to rely, in the hour of need, upon 
the English Treasury, to the neglect of, 
those means of relief which were at hand 
at home. It was of frequent occurrence 
that offence was given, when none was in- 
tended; for instance, he had been more of- 
fended by the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Recorder for Dublin (Mr. 
Shaw), than by any speech he had heard. 
The right hon. Gentleman had stated that 
the English Members had proved ungene- 
rous to Ireland in her misfortune. [Mr. 
Suaw: I spoke only of two indviduals. | 
Why did not the right hon. Gentleman men- 
tion the boundless generosity of the people 
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of England, as evinced in the great sub- 
scription funds? The right hon. Gentle- 
man laid too little stress on that point, and 
paid too much attention to the attacks of 
individual Members of that House. If he 
did not mistake, the right hon. Gentleman 
was one of a party which at Dublin had 
proposed that all the expenses of the pub- 
lic works should be paid by the Government 
out of the Consolidated Fund. [Mr. Saw: 
I was not.] He had, however, seen the 
name of the right hon. Gentleman in the 
newspaper. [‘‘ Oh, oh!’’] Then he was 
mistaken or deccived; and it only showed 
that he ought never to trust to the Irish 
newspapers. 

Mr. SHAW, in explanation, said, that 
after the extraordinary statement of the 
noble Lord (Lord C. Hamilton), he (Mr. 
Shaw) must explain, although to those 
who heard him, it would be hardly neces- 
sary, that while he complained of the tone 
taken by the hon. Baronet the Member for 
Marylebone (Sir Benjamin Hall), and the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Member 
for Bath (Mr. Roebuck), he (Mr. Shaw) 
had fully acknowledged the generous feel- 
ing which had been evinced by the Go- 
vernment and the English public towards 
Ireland in the present emergency. 

Lorp CASTLEREAGH merely rose 
to express his grateful sense of the 
great kindness of the House in permitting 
anight to be devoted to an Irish debate. It 
could not be desired to throw any impedi- 
ment in the way of Her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters; and it would be a great deal better if 
hon. Gentlemen would reserve speeches 
and discussions until the intentions of the 
Government were fully explained. If Gen- 
tlemen would peruse with attention the 
details in those newspapers they were so 
fond of quoting—if they would only read 
and reflect on the letter in The Times of 
that morning, from an officer engaged in 
Her Majesty’s service on the coast of Ire- 
dand—if they remembered this was only 
one of many letters which were received 
every day, and took into account the diffi- 
culties with which the Government had had 
to contend—every one in that House pos- 
sessed with feeling and discretion would 
sink his differences, from whatever part of 
the United Kingdom he came, and give all 
his assistance, honestly and impartially, in 
carrying out the plans and seconding the 
efforts of the Ministry. He sincerely hoped 
that, after what had fallen from the noble 
Lord the First Lord of the Treasury, the 
batteries levelled by the Members for Bath 
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and Marylebone against the Irish land 
lords would be silenced. He might take 
this opportunity of saying what he was un- 
able to state the other night, as he was 
not fortunate enough to catch the Speaker’s 
eye, that he deeply regretted he could not 
support the Motion of his noble Friend the 
Member for Lynn. He was convinced, 
however, that if the Government could 
have done so, they would have been anxious 
to propose some measure similar to that 
submitted to the House by the noble Lord; 
because if, at any future time, Ireland 
should be visited by such a calamity as was 
now afflicting that country —if, for in- 
stance, the oat crop should fail—the only 
mode of effectually distributing provisions 
throughout the country would be by means 
of a network of railway similar to that 
which had been established in England, 
He believed that, if an extensive system 
of railways had existed in Ireland, much of 
the present distress might have been 
avoided; and he hoped this consideration 
would induce the Government to give their 
attention to the establishment of railways 
in that country. He would intreat every 
hon. Gentleman who wished well to Ireland 
and to the empire, to allow the Govern- 
ment to get on with their business—to let 
the people be fed, and then to discuss 
other measures if they thought fit to do so, 

Viscount DUNCAN assured the noble 
Lord who had just sat down, that he would 
most willingly follow the advice he had given 
to the House; and he was sure that the tone 
and manner in which that advice had been 
given, must have been most gratifying to 
hon. Members on both sides. He had not 
intended to take any part in the proceed- 
ings of the House that night; he had come 
down in order to listen to the discussion 
which he expected would take place on the 
Bill; and it would have given him much 
pleasure if the House had gone into Com- 
mittee long before that time. With regard 
to the charges which he was represented 
to have made, he could repeat what he be- 
fore said, that he had read certain state- 
ments from an official book, and had re- 
quested to know whether it were possible 
those statements could be true. He had 
made no charges; and he had been grati- 
fied to hear hon. Members of that House 
declare that the statements to which he 
had referred were untrue. 

Mr. 8S. CRAWFORD wished to notice 
an assertion which had been made, that 
Irish tenants showed no disposition to pay 
their rents or to labour on the ground. He 
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thought it only just to the Irish tenants to 
say that, in the part of Ireland with which 
he was connected, they had evinced the 
utmost willingness to pay rents, and to 
bestow their labour on the land. He had 
been much gratified to hear the announce- 
ment of the noble Lord at the head of Her 
Majesty’s Government with respect to the 
Trish Poor Law. He wished, however, to 
inform the noble Lord, that a resolution 
against the principle of out-door relief had 
been signed by upwards of seventy Irish 
Peers and landed proprietors; for he thought 
it right the noble Lord should know that, 
if he intended to proceed with his measure, 
he must be prepared to encounter a strong 
resistance. For his own part, he (Mr. 8. 
Crawford) was satisfied that nothing could 
be so beneficial to Ireland as a proper and 
efficient Poor Law. 
House in Committee. 


Labouring Poor 


LABOURING POOR (IRELAND) BILL. 

On Clause | being read, 

Mr. GOULBURN wished to call the at- 
tention of the Committee to a subject 
which he thought of considerable import- 
ance, as involving a constitutional prin- 
ciple, which, as it appeared to him, would 
be in some measure violated by the Bill 
now under their consideration. A power 
had been given to the Government in the 
last Session to apply an unlimited amount 
of money from the Consolidated Fund to 
a specific purpose. It seems that under the 
necessity of the case, the Government drew 
the money from the Consolidated Fund, not 
for the purpose to which Parliament had 
sanctioned its application, but for pro- 
moting a set of works which had never 
been in the contemplation of Parliament. 
The Bill now before the House, however, 
was merely to render valid the acts of the 
Government; and it was at variance with 
all former legislation in cases where the 
law had been transgressed by the Govern- 
ment for the benefit of the community at 
large. In previous cases it had been the 
practice not merely to render valid the 
acts of the Government, but to indemnify 
the individual officers concerned in doing 
any acts contrary to the law. He might 
mention two instances in which this course 
had been pursued. On one occasion, when 
i consequence of a violent hurricane in 
the West Indies, the governors of those 
colonies, and the Government at home, 
thought it proper to admit provisions into 
the colonies in a manner not authorized 
by law, as soon as Parliament met, an 
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Act was passed not merely to render valid 
the proceedings of the Government, but 
specifically to indemnify all those who had 
advised any act or done any act in viola- 
tion of the existing law. In 1826, also, 
when an enormous rise took place in the 
price of oats, the Government thought it 
necessary, by an Order in Council, to ad- 
mit oats contrary to law; and on the 
meeting of Parliament a measure was 
adopted, not only legalizing the act of the 
Government, but indemnifying all the 
officers who had been engaged in carry- 
ing it into effect. He considered, then, 
that, in the present case, Parliamént hav- 
ing confided to the Government an unli- 
mited power of drawing upon the Consoli- 
dated Fund, for a specific purpose, and 
Government having applied the money it 
drew under that authority to an object 
which had not been contemplated ‘by Par- 
liament— there was more than ever a 
necessity for indemnifying all officers who 
had acted in violation of the law. He, 
therefore, took this early opportunity of 
suggesting to the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite the introduction into this first 
clause of the words necessary to indemnify 
the individual officers who had acted con- 
trary to the letter of the law, but in obedi- 
ence to the commands of the Government. 
He also wished to call the attention of the 
noble Lord opposite to the circumstance 
that, in the Public Works Act of last 
Session, there was considerable ambiguity 
in the clause authorizing advances to be 
made by the Treasury. The first part of 
the clause provided, that the sums _neces- 
sary for carrying on the works should be 
payable out of a fund limited in amount ; 
so that, by this portion of the clause, the 
discretion of the Treasury was limited as 
to the amount to be expended. At the 
end of the clause, however, there were 
words stating that the Lords of the Trea- 
sury might direct the advance of the said 
several and respective sums out of the 
Consolidated Fund. The question, there- 
fore, arose, whether the said several and 
respective sums mentioned in the latter 
portion of the clause, were the sums de- 
scribed in the preceding part of the clause; 
or whether the Treasury were to be em- 
powered to draw upon the Consolidated 
Fund to an unlimited extent. The Govern- 
ment had construed the clause as giving 
them an unlimited power; but if those who 
agreed with him in thinking that their 
power was limited by the former part of 
the clause to the sum granted annually for 
L2 
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public works, were right, it would be ne- 
cessary to indemnify all the officers who 
had been engaged in paying out of the 
Consolidated Fund a larger amount than 
was sanctioned by law. It might also be 
a matter for consideration, whether, if it 
should appear that the Public Works Act 
of last Session enabled the Government to 
make unlimited advances, it was expedient 
to continue to them so extensive a power. 
It was a power which, he believed, had 
never been given to any Government be- 
fore, and which he thought, on constitu- 
tional grounds, it was dangerous for Par- 
liament to entrust to any Government. 
He begged to assure the right hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite, that he made these sug- 
gestions in no hostile spirit, or from any 
desire to interfere with the arrangements 
they contemplated; but he thought they 
ought to be cautious that, in a time of 
great public emergency, they did not con- 
sent to acts which, being in violation of 
the law, might hereafter be drawn into 
precedents, and involve a departure from 
all those guards and checks which were 
imposed upon the issue of public money 
out of the Treasury. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE agreed that the 
questions raised by the right hon. Gentle- 
man were of very great importance, and 
deserved the attentive consideration of the 
Committee. It was unquestionably of great 
consequence that, in providing for a period 
of public exigency, they should not do any- 
thing contrary to those constitutional rules 
and principles which it was of the utmost 
consequence to preserve inviolate. It was, 
however, unnecessary for him to enter at 
length into the questions the right hon. 
Gentleman had brought before the Com- 
mittee, for they had already received the 
consideration of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, who were in the main entirely agreed 
with the right hon. Gentleman as to the 
course which ought to be taken. It was 
obvious that proceedings had been taken 
under the Public Works Act which were 
not only beyond the law, but against the 
law, and consequently that the present 
Bill, which was now merely a Bill to render 
valid certain proceedings of the Govern- 
ment, ought to be a Bill of Indemnity. 
With this view a clause had been prepared, 
which would effect this object, which it 
was the intention of the Government to 
propose to add to the Bill, and which, he 
trusted, would entirely satisfy the scruples 
of the right hon. Gentleman opposite. As 
to the other point to which the right hon. 
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Gentleman had referred, he apprehended 
there could not be much doubt that the 
Bill of last Session gave an unlimited 
power to the Government of drawing money 
from the Treasury for the purposes of 
carrying out the objects of that measure; 
and he thought it would not be advisable 
to divest the Government of that power 
under the continuance Bill. It was im- 
possible to say what sum might be required; 
the amount indeed could only be limited 
by the exigency of the case; and the con- 
tinuance of the measure would be asked 
for merely until the public works which 
had been undertaken were completed. 

Clause agreed to. 

The remaining clauses of the Bill agreed 
to. 

The House resumed. 


FACTORIES BILL. 

On the Question, that the Factories Bill 
be read a Second Time, 

Mr. LEADER begged to say, that he 
thought it most inconvenient that they 
should that night proceed to read the Bill 
a second time. The division which took 
place on the subject was not a fair divi- 
sion ; it did not fairly represent the feeling 
of the House. Wednesday was considered 
a day for private business, for Railway Bills 
and similar measures, but not for a Bill of 
such importance as that to which they 
were then called upon to give their assent. 
The hon. Member for Knaresborough 
might not agree with him in suggesting 
this postponement, for he was supposed to 
think the manufacturers the most detest- 
able beings on earth; but he trusted the 
House would agree with him that they 
ought not then to read the Bill a second 
time. Why proceed with it that night— 
why not appoint next Wednesday for the 
second reading? He merely mentioned 
Wednesday, because it unfortunately hap- 
pened that that was the only day on which 
the measure had been discussed; and, in 
fact, he thought that unless the second 
reading of the Bill was fixed for Monday 
or Friday, it was utterly impossible that 
there could be a fair expression of the 
opinion of the House upon it. 

Mr. FERRAND said, that the hon. 
Member had said that he had stated in 
that House that the manufacturers were 
the most detestable beings on the earth. 
Now, such words never fell from his lips. 
If they had, he should have been ashamed 
of himself; and as attacks of this kind had 
often been made upon him, he begged to 
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say that no man had a higher opinion of | gallant Gentleman had said, that he (Lord 
the manufacturers as a body than he had. | J. Russell) should explain the course he 
He had many friends among them, and he | intended to take. He had stated on a 
knew many of them who were a blessing former occasion that he should propose a 
to the neighbourhoods in which they lived. | different mode of administration of the 

Mr. BICKHAM ESCOTT said, his| poor law; but the hon. and gallant Gen- 
opinion with respect to this Bill, to a cer- | tleman must be perfectly aware that the 
tain degree coincided with that of the hon. | House had of late been engaged, and ne- 
Member for Westminster (Mr. Leader); | cessarily engaged, with measures for the 


but he was bound to say that he felt on 
deliberation that the House ought to take | 
the vote of Wednesday last as a vote on 
the second reading. Therefore he should 
not offer any opposition to the second 
reading then; but he begged to give no- | 
tice, that on the Motion that the Speaker , 
leave the chair on going into Committee, | 
he should consider it a fair opportunity for 
taking the sense of the House; and it 
would be his humble duty to move that the | 
House go into Committee that day six 
months. 
Bill read a second time. 


POOR LAWS (IRELAND)—POOR LAW 
COMMISSIONERS. 
Lorp J. RUSSELL moved for leave to 
bring in a Bill for the appointment of a 
board for the supervision of the adminis- | 





tration of the laws for the relief of the, 


poor in Ireland. 
Captain PECHELL would take that 


relief of Ireland, and moreover engaged 


not only with measures of the Government 


‘of that nature, but with the measure 


brought in by the noble Lord opposite. It 
would have been, in his opinion, inexpe- 
dient and wrong in the Government, if 
they had said, ‘‘ We will put aside all these 
measures for the relief of Ireland, and take 


‘the poor law for England instead.” Te 


thought it necessary, as the usual time 
was approaching, that the House should 
have the estimates of the year before them 
without any further delay, and that the 
Mutiny Bill should be passed. He should 
propose, after that, to proceed with various 
measures for Ireland, necessarily connected 
with the Bill he now proposed. In stating, 
on a former occasion, that he meant to pro- 
pose a new mode of administering the poor 
law in England, he had stated at the same 
time that he did not found the proposed 
change on the report of the Andover Union 
Committee; he stated that he founded his 


opportunity of saying, that he, in common proposal on the general experience of the 
with many other Members, thought the working of the commission, and with re- 
time was come when the noble Lord ought , gard to matters connected with the duties 
to give some assurance to the country that of the Poor Law Commissioners coming be- 


the present Poor Law Commissioners for | 
this country should be no longer allowed | 
to preside over the administration of the | 
relief of the poor. It had been proved by 
a solemn vote of that House, that they 
were not worthy to retain their positions, 
and not worthy of the confidence of the 
country; and he did think the time was 
come when the noble Lord, in accordance 
with his announcement at the beginning of 
the Session, ought to give notice of a si- 
milar measure for England, to that which 
he had just moved for Ireland. There had 
been reports in the country that it was 
the intention of the noble Lord to screen 
these Commissioners ; but he could tell 
him that nothing would so much tend 
to lessen the confidence of the country 
in the noble Lord’s Government, as his 
throwing his power and influence into the 
scale in order to keep these persons still in 
authority, 

Lorp J. RUSSELL thought it was 





quite necessary after what the hon. and 


fore that House. The hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber seemed to think that the proposal was 
to be founded on the report of the Andover 
Union Committee. He repeated that he 
did not wish to shrink in any way from 
saying that he did not think the present 
Poor Law Commissioners were at all un- 
deserving the confidence of the Govern- 
ment or Parliament; but he thought that 
on other grounds the commission ought to 
be formed in another way; but if any re- 
solution condemning the conduct of the 
Poor Law Commissioners were moved, he 
should feel it his duty to defend that con- 
duct. 

Mr. SMITH O’BRIEN suggested that 
it was very desirable that one of the three 
Poor Law Commissioners in Ireland should 
always be a medical man. 

Mr. ETWALL rose to ask the noble 
Lord a question. He wished to know 
whether the noble Lord intended that the 
Poor Law Commission, constituted as at 
present, was to remain in force for any 
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time longer; for he thought the people of 
England would not be satisfied that the 
poor laws should be administered by a 
commission in which they had no confi- 
dence ? 

Lorp J. RUSSELL said, he had al- 
ready stated that it was not his intention 
to postpone bringing forward the measures 
for the relief of the people of Ireland, for 
the purpose of introducing a measure re- 
lating to the poor law England. 

Motion agreed to. 

House adjourned at One o’elock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, February 22, 1847. 


Minvtes.} Pusiic BILts.—3*and passed :—Distilling from 
Sugar; Brewing from Sugar. 
PETITIONS PRESENTED. By the Farl of Roseberry, from 


Linlithgow, against Prohibition of Sunday Travelling on | 


Edinburgh and Glasgow Railway.—From Killineer, and 
Tullyuscan, for Alteration of Poor Relief (Ireland) Act. 


-From Dublin, against the Collection of Ministers’ | 
Money in that City.—By the Earl of Roden, from Drog- | 


heda, for the Prevention of Distillation of Spirits from 


Corn for a certain period.—By Earl Fortescue, from the | 


Honiton and Basford Unions, for the Abolition of the 
Law of Settlement. 


DESTITUTE PERSONS (IRELAND) BILL. 
On the Motion of the Marquess of Lans- 
downe that this Bill be read a Third Time, 
The Eart of ELLENBOROUGH said, 
he wished to ask a question of the noble 
Lord, to which he hoped he should obtain 
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lected under rates in Ireland from the same 
parties, by the same authorities, for two 
distinct purposes, the one being for the 
temporary relief of the poor under the pre- 
sent Bill, the other being for their perma- 
nent relief under the new measure. He 
wished to know if there would be any ob- 
jection to introduce some words into the 
21st clause of the Act to define the precise 
meaning of it ? 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE: The 
sole object of the Bill was to give relief 
during the period which must elapse before 
the next harvest. The Ist of October had 
been fixed upon as terminating the whole 
of that time. He apprehended it was 
solely for the purpose of levying rates 
which had actually been presented for, that 
the warrant would be issued; and it was an 
undoubted duty to issue the warrant when 
| the object was relief. It was certainly not 
intended that the warrant should be issued 
for any new expenditure extending beyond 
(the 3lst of October. The intention was 





merely to provide for the expenditure al- 
| ready and up to that date incurred. 

Lorpv STANLEY conceived, that the 
observations of his noble Friend (the Earl 
of Ellenborough) were well deserving of 


attention; and he did not think the ease, as 
| put by his noble Friend, had been met by 
| the noble Marquess. The case stood thus 


|—the Lord Lieutenant was to issue war- 


a more distinct reply than he had done on | rants requiring that money should be paid 
Friday evening. The preamble of this Bill | to the persons appointed by the relief com- 
set forth that it was expedient to make | mittee; the sums so paid were to be col- 
provision for the relief of the destitute | lected by the board of guardians, and were 
poor in Ireland for a limited period; and in| to be paid to destitute persons according 
one of the last clauses there was a provi-/|to the list sent in by the relief or finance 
sion that after the lst of October no war- committees. There was, however, no re- 
rant should be issued to raise a new rate | striction as to the time for which such re- 
for the purposes of the Act. According lief should be required. The relief com- 
to the Act, as it now stood, however, war- | mittee would make out a list of destitute 


rants might be issued on the 30th of Sep- 
tember, authorizing a levy of rates to any 
amount. He wanted to know, therefore, 
if the money to be granted on rates so or- 
dered to be levied on any day previous to 
the Ist of October, would be applicable to 
‘ the purposes of the Act at the discretion 
of the authorities, or if all action under the 
Bill was to cease on September 30th? He 
wished to call the attention of their Lord- 
ships to this fact. The Bill before them 
was a temporary poor law; but it was the 
intention of Government to introduce a 


permanent poor law for Ireland at an early | 


period of the Session, which would be in 
operation before the 1st of October. The 
result would be that money would be col- 


persons, and would give an estimate of the 
provisions required; the finance committee 
would then interpose, order the rates to be 
levied, and send up an estimate of the sum 
required, but without any intimation of the 
time during which the relief would be ne- 
|eessary; and then, in the end, the Lord 
Lieutenant would give a warant to pay to 
the persons named by the finance commit- 
tee such sums as had been fixed upon as 
indispensable. Now, the effect of this 
would be, that at any period previous to 
the 31st of October, the finance committee 
might report to the Lord Lieutenant that 
| a certain number of destitute persons were 
to be provided for, and that a certain sum 
was required to relicve them for twelve 
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months. According to this Act, there was 
no bar to the discretion of the relief com- 
mittee, and no bar to the discretion of the 
Lord Lieutenant. An efficient change 
would be, not to alter the 21st clause, but 
to place some restrictions upon the power 
of the relief committees; to compel the 
finance committee to state what sum for 
the maintenance of destitute persons was 
necessary, and for what period, so many 
months or so many wecks, it was required; 
to provide that the warrant of the Lord 
Lieutenant should be only a fulfilment of 
that recommendation, and that this war- 
rant should not cover a period extending 
beyond the 31st of October. If the per- 
manent Bill were to come into operation 
within twelve months, the parties levying 
under the temporary Act would be distri- 
buting funds in different localities, and on 
opposite principles. He was sure that 
such a result was foreign to the intention of 
the framers of the Bill; but without some 
limitation in the temporary measure as to 
the time at which warrants might be is- 
sued, the two systems would inevitably 
clash together. 

Lorp CAMPBELL doubted if inconve- 
nience might not arise from the Amend- 
ment proposed by the noble Lord (Lord 
Stanley). For as he had put it, a warrant 
might be issued to run from the 30th Sep- 
tember. According to the letter of the 
Act, as it now stood, there certainly was 
no limit as to time; but the whole principle 
of the Bill was to leave an almost unbound- 
ed discretion in the hands of the Lord 
Lieutenant, and it was not departed from 
in this particular instance. 


Loxrp BROUGHAM did not approve of | 
legislating in the dark, where money was | 
to be granted. They should state distinctly | 


the whole operation of the Act, and it 
would be better to limit the time of the 
warrants to three months than leave them 
indefinite. 

The Eart of ELLENBOROUGH 
thought the objection he had _ pointed 
out would be met if the noble Marquess 
opposite would allow the insertion of words 
in the 21st clause, to the effect that no 
money should be levied under any warrant 
to be applied under the provisions of the 
Act after September 30th, except for the 
payment of loans. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE said, 
he would be happy to postpone the third 


reading of the Bill till to-morrow, with a 
view to consider the best means of meeting 


the difficulty raised by the noble Lord, whe- 
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ther by an additional clause, or by the al- 
teration he had suggested. 

The Eart of WICKLOW regretted the 
Amendment of the noble Lord (the Earl 
of Ellenborough) had not been brought 
forward at a proper time. As it had not 
been in his power to attend during the 
discussion on the Bill, he hoped their 
Lordships would allow him to say a few 
words upon it, even on the third reading. 
He entirely and fully approved of the Bill. 
He concurred with those who supported it 
as a temporary measure, called for by a 
case of urgent necessity, and who, not 
objecting to it in that light, would be ut- 
terly adverse to it if it were introduced as 
a permanent law. He would just call their 
Lordships’ attention to the twelfth clause 
of the Bill. The Commissioners were to 
have the power of determining whether 
the sum levied for the support of the poor 
should be struck either on the union or on 
the electoral division. He did not see why 
such a choice should be given to that body. 
He was the more apprehensive on this 
point, because he heard that the principle 
on which this Bill was founded, was intend- 
ed to be transferred to the permanent Poor 
Law Bill. If the provision by which the 
rating was made by the union, and not ac- 
cording to electoral divisions, was inserted 
in the permanent Poor Law Bill, a greater 
evil could not be inflicted on the country. 
By the present mode of rating, each parish 
had a direct interest in keeping down the 
rate to as low a sum as possible; but when 
the rating was thrown over the whole 
union, each parish was entitled to throw 
as many paupers as it pleased on the com- 
mon fund. He thought that in the case of 
large towns, they should be formed into 
electoral divisions of themselves; and that 
when the rating exceeded a certain per 
centage, the overplus should be thrown on 
the union at large. 

Bart FITZWILLIAM quite agreed 
that to throw the rating on the union at 
large would be most mischievous, though 
he did not quite go along with his noble 
Friend in the opinion that towns should be 
made electoral divisions of themselves; for 
this would have the mischievous effect of 
separating the interests of the town and 
of the country. He did not see why those 
landlords who resided in the neighbourhood 
of towns should, by clearing their estates, 
relieve themselves from the liability of 
maintaining the poor; and he was there- 
fore inclined to think that for towns above 
a certain population, the rating should Le 
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levied either on the entire union, or on some 
district larger than the union. He quite 
concurred in the opinion, however, that to 
abolish electoral rating altogether, and 
throw the burden of the support of the 
poor on the union, would do away with all 
incentive to the proper management of 
landed property. 

The Eart of MOUNTCASHEL did not 
think the difference between towns in Ire- 
land and those in England had been suffi- 
ciently considered, the towns in Ireland 
being more populous—the number of houses 
being equal—than towns in England; and 
though it might be necessary to compel the 
towns to support the paupers in their im- 
mediate vicinity, yet the law as to the term 
of acquiring a right of settlement, ought to 
be extended to three years, and not kept 
to twelve months, as was now the ease. 

The Eart of RODEN had but just re- 
turned from Ireland, and he could safely 
say, that from the suffering which he there 
witnessed, he thought the sooner they pass- 
ed the Bill the better. He congratulated 
Ministers on the measures introduced by 
Government, for he believed them ealcu- 
lated to maintain the future peace and to 
promote the future prosperity of Ireland. 
To be sure they would change the face of 
society in that country; but was not this 
absolutely necessary ? He considered the 
foundation of those measures to be that in 
which it was declared that the Irish nation 
should support their own poor. And to 
carry into effect this great change, it was 
essential to allow those having entailed es- 
tates which were mortgaged, to sell part of 
them, in order to meet the claims to which 
they were liable. The reason of the land- 
lords of Ireland not being able to support 
the poor of Ireland, was, because there 
were many instances of proprieters in Ire- 
land with rent-rolls of 10,0000. a-year, and 
whose actual income was but 2,000/. a 
year, but who were taxed to the same 
amount as if they had an actual income of 
10,0002. annually; and therefore he thought 
the Government should afford some means 
for allowing portions of the entailed mort- 
gaged property to be sold; and unless they 
did so, they would legislate uselessly. With 
respect to towns, he thought that where 
the population was very large, such towns 
should be placed upon the union at large; 
but where the population was small, such 
towns should be obliged to support their own 
poor. But he had no desire to throw wil- 
fully any impediment in the way of Her 
Majesty’s Government, to whom the great- 
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est praise was due for the manner in which 
they had acted under these most trying 
circumstances. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE said, 
that the conversation which had just taken 
place, related not to the Bill before the 
House, but to another and even more im- 
portant measure, which they were led to 
expect would soon be introduced into Par- 
liament. He was not disposed to quarrel 
with the tendency of the remarks which 
had been made—anticipating as they dida 
discussion on some of the most important 
provisions of the Bill to which he had just 
alluded. At the same time, if his noble 
Friend (the Earl of Roden) had been pre- 
sent at the earlier stages of that Bill, he 
would have heard him announce that whe- 
ther the taxation should be imposed jointly 
on the union, or separately on the electoral 
divisions, was a question entirely open for 
future consideration. In the present Bill 
it was absolutely necessary to introduce one 
form or another; but that did not shut out 
the consideration of the question when the 
other Bill came up from the House of Com- 
mons. He was sanguine enough to think 
that the objection to the proposed rating 
by the noble Earl (the Earl of Wicklow) 
would be removed, if, in the case of large 
towns, the electoral division rating was de- 
parted from, and the rate thrown over a 
more extended district than that of the 
town. In the consideration, however, of 
annexation of district as to rating, he hoped 
their Lordships would bear in mind what 
they (Ministers) held to be a most important 
principle, namely, that the parties subject- 
ed to taxation should be in some degree en- 
abled to qualify and control the amount of 
pauperism to be provided for. He thought 
it most important that the landowner—be 
he great or small, or be he an occupying 
tenant—being all subject to the pressure of 
this Bill, should not only have an interest 
in keeping down the amount of rates, but 
should, by their exertions, their expendi- 
ture, and their care, have the means of 
preventing expenditure from running to 
that excess which it generally reached 
when relieved from the direct control of 
those from whom it was raised. He trust- 
ed that that principle would be steadily 
kept in view during the progress of that 
Bill. But when the noble Lord attached 
so much importance to the substitution of 
electoral divisions, he (the Marquess of 
Lansdowne) must beg to remind the noble 
Lord that the present Bill did not, by any 
means, repeal the clause introduced by 
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the noble Duke in the present poor law for 
Ireland as to the subject of in-door relief. 
Fora certain time it was intended to give a 
certain portion of relief in food, and nothing 
but food; but it was not intended in any 
way to interfere with the important princi- 
ple introduced by the noble Duke as to in- 
door relief. That question was open for 
the consideration of the House hereafter. 
As to the present Bill, he must admit that 
large discretionary powers were allowed to 
relief committees constituted under it; and 
that the relief committees would have the 

wer of determining the mode in which 
relief was to be given, and how the rate 
was to be paid. Since the discussion had 
gone so far, he saw no reason why the Bill 
should be delayed beyond to-morrow; and 
he should deeply regret if the Bill should 
pass unaccompanied by some of those other 
measures which he was so desirous should 
pass in conjunction with this, because it 
was important to place alongside relief so 
administered good and wholesome employ- 
ment. With respect to the Bill recom- 
mended by the noble Earl, for giving faci- 
lities to landlords for the sale of entailed 
estates in Ireland, he was happy to state 
that his noble and learned Friend upon the 
Woolsack was giving his attention to the 
subject, and that a Bill would shortly be 
introduced into their Lordships’ House to 
give effect to his suggestion. 

The Marquess of WESTMEATH said, 
that the best feature of the Government 
measures was their tendency to create a 
money remuneration for labour in Ireland, 
instead of the payment in potatoes, or in 
the letting of a plot of ground. 

House adjourned. 


IOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, February 22, 1847. 


Minutes.) Pusiic Bitts. —1° Registering Births, &c. 
(Scotland); Marriage (Scotland); Rating of Tenements 
(No. 2). 

2° Agricultural Tenant Right. 

Reported.—Labouring Poor (Ireland), 

Petitions PRESENTED. By Mr. Muntz, from Birming- 
ham, for Repeal of Duty on Copper Ores.—-By Mr. Al- 
derman Thompson, from Shipowners of Exeter, against 
Repeal of the Navigation Laws.—By Mr. C. Russell, 
a Reading, for Repeal or Alteration of the Poor Remo- 
val Act. 


WESTMINSTER BRIDGE, 
_ Sm DE LACY EVANS put the follow- 
ing question to the noble Lord at the head 
of the Woods and Forests—What decision 
the Government has come to respecting the 
completion of the repairs of Westminster 
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Bridge which have been lately in progress, 
the widening of the roadway, &e.; or as to 
the reconstruction of the bridge on, or im- 
mediately near, its present site, as recom- 
mended by the Select Committee of last 
Session; it being proper that the various 
interests concerned should be relieved from 
the injury of another year’s suspense ? 

Viscount MORPETH said, that with 
respect to the repairs of the bridge, and 
the widening of the roadway, so much had 
already been done, that little remained to 
do, and the roadway was wider than it had 
been formerly. As to the proposed recon- 
struction of the bridge, he would tell the 
hon. and gallant Member exactly how the 
case stood. He had communicated to the 
commissioners for metropolitan improve- 
ments, that Government did not feel em- 
powered to submit any proposition for 
making a new bridge at Charing Cross. 
Upon this information the commissioners 
came to the decision that it was expedient to 
have a bridge at or near the site of the pre- 
sent bridge. As, however, the bridge was 
now available for public traffic, and as a 
constant watch was kept that it should be 
in a trustworthy state; moreover, as an 
application had been made for a new bridge 
at the Horseferry landing place; and as, 
above all, the House would collect from 
the statement of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer that evening, that Ministers were 
very anxious not to incur any extra charges 
this year, Government was not prepared to 
submit to Parliament in the present Ses- 
sion any proposition for a new bridge. 


MILITARY SCHOOLS. 

Sir DE LACY EVANS asked the fol- 
lowing question of the Secretary at War— 
If we may expect immediately on the 
Table of the House, to be printed, the re- 
port and accompanying documents of the 
Inspector General of Military Schools, re- 
lative to the military schools of France, 
Prussia, and other States, in connexion 
with their military institutions, it being 
important that Members should have the 
opportunity of considering the information 
thus obtained before the Army Estimates 
are discussed ? 

Mr. FOX MAULE answered, that at 
the close of the last Session he sent the 
Inspector General of Military Schools 
abroad, for the purpose of reporting any 
information he could collect on the subject, 
preparatory to the alteration and remodel- 
ling of the School of the Royal Military 
Asylum. On his return, he presented a 
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report to the Government, in which he 
treated also of some matters not officially 
referred to him. It was not his (Mr. F. 
Maule’s) intention, as he did not think it 
would be convenient to the public service, 
to lay the whole of that report before the 
House. At the same time, he had no ob- 
jection, and he would immediately proceed 
to lay upon the Table such parts of the 
report as referred more particularly to a 
system of scholastic military education. 


SWITZERLAND. 

Mr. M. MILNES rose to put a question 
to the noble Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
of which he had given notice. The House 
would recollect that a few days ago there 
was laid on the Table, by command of Her 
Majesty, copies of certain despatches sent 
by Austria, Russia, and Prussia, to the 
Presideut and Executive Council of Berne, 
apparently of a menacing character; to 
which the President and Council replied in 
a very energetic and independent manner. 
It was very generally reported, that the 
English and French Governments thought 
it their duty in some way to take notice of 
those despatches. It was not the habit of 
the Foreign Office to lay on the Table 
despatches for the amusement, or even for 
the information, of Members, unless it were 
intended to proceed somewhat farther in 
the business. He (Mr. M. Milnes) there- 
fore, took the liberty of asking the noble 
Lord, whether he had thought it his duty 
to take notice of those despatches; and he 
also begged to be informed, if perfectly 
convenient, what notice had been taken of 
them ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON replied, that 
the British Government had not felt itself 
called upon to make any communication to 
the Swiss Confederation, or to any other 
Government on the subject of the de- 
spatches to which the hon. Member had 
referred. 


PORTUGUESE INSURGENTS. 

Lorp J. MANNERS wished to know if 
Her Majesty’s Government had received 
any information respecting the prisoners 
who had been taken by the troops of the 
Queen of Portugal in the action of Torres 
Vedras? It had been stated, that in spite 
of the compact which had been made with 
the insurgent force, the persons who were 
made captive on that occasion were put on 
board a small ship of war, in which they 
were to be removed to a settlement on the 
coast of Africa. He believed that the 
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French Government having come to an 
agreement with that of England on this 
point, the representatives of England and 
France had jointly employed their inter. 
cession at Lisbon—that their representa. 
tions had been attended to, and those un- 
fortunate officers had been sent, not to the 
coast of Africa, but to Madeira. He wish- 
ed, therefore, to ask the noble Lord the 
Seeretary for Foreign Affairs, if any official 
information of the fact had been received, 
and request him to have the goodness to 
lay before the House any official informa- 
tion which might have reached Her Ma- 
justy’s Government of those eventful cir. 
cumstances, 

Viscount PALMERSTON: Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government have received informa- 
tion as to the persons to whose case the 
noble Lord refers, which tallies very much 
with the statement he has made. It is 
supposed that it was the intention of the 
Portuguese Government to send the offi- 
cers who were made prisoners on the occa- 
sion to which the noble Lord refers, to the 
coast of Africa. Representations were 
made from various quarters; amongst 
others, from the Charge d’Affaires of Her 
Majesty at Lisbon, by the French Minister, 
and by the Belgian Minister; and though 
I am not able to state anything officially 
as to the result of the decision which the 
Court of Lisbon came to, yet it was gene- 
rally believed at Lisbon that their destina- 
tion had been altered, and that they were 
sent to Madeira, or some other island, in- 
stead of being sent to the coast of Africa; 
but we have no positive official information 
on that subject. 


THE PRUSSIAN CONSTITUTION. 

Mr. P. HOWARD wished to ask the 
noble Lord the Secretary for Foreign Af- 
fairs a question on a subject which was 
exciting great interest. That House and 
the country would have perceived with sa- 
tisfaction that the enlightened Sovereign 
who ruled over the Prussian monarchy had 
given a constitution to his people, of which 
there could be no doubt they were worthy. 
He took the liberty of asking the noble 
Lord, whether it would be proper, either to 
lay on the Table of the House, or at any 
rate to place in some collection of public 
muniments, a copy of that constitution? 
He was aware that the House and the 
country took a deep interest in an event 
which did so much credit to that monarch. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, it was 
due to his hon. Friend that he should state 
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that a copy of the Prussian constitution 
did form an enclosure of a despatch which 
Her Majesty’s Minister at Berlin had 
sent, and therefore it would be possible to 
lay that despatch and the enclosure on the 
Table of the House. At the same time 
he would state to his hon. Friend, that it 
was not usual, unless some particular ob- 
ject should be in view, for that House to 
call for the production of a document rela- 
ting entirely, as the one in question did, to 
the internal organization of another State. 
He must, therefore, leave it to the House 
to decide whether this were a case in which 
to call for the production of the document. 
He would rather suggest to his hon. Friend, 
that perhaps it would be as well not to 
press his request. 


PUBLIC WORKS IN IRELAND. 

Viscount CLEMENTS wished to put a 
question, in the absence of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Secretary for Ireland. Ler 
Majesty’s Government had already inform- 
ed that House of very great abuses which 
had taken place on the public works in 
Ireland; and as he was very much afraid 
they had been carried further than the 
mere persons employed on the public 
works, and had communicated themselves 
to the funds, he wished to know if Go- 
vernment had taken any and what steps 
to remove them ? 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, it would 
very much conduce to the convenience of 
the House if Gentlemen would have the 
kindness to give notice of their questions. 
He had no doubt that the accounts of ex- 
penditure on the publie works would be 
regularly audited; but he was not able to 
tell his noble Friend, without inquiry, in 
what manner they would be carried on. 
He would, however, communicate with the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and state the 
result to his noble Friend. 


COMMERCIAL RELATIONS WITH 
PRUSSIA. 

Mr. FINCH said, the House having 
been informed last Session, on very high 
authority, that ‘‘ Prussia was shaken,”’ 
and the mercantile world having been led 
to anticipate the concession of very impor- 
tant privileges, he wished to ask the Vice 
President of the Board of Trade whether 
there was any immediate prospect of the 
free admission of British manufactures into 
the Prussian dominions, or into the States 
comprehended in the Zollverein ? 
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Mr. M, GIBSON must reply to the hon, 
Gentleman, by saying, that he believed no 
one was sanguine enough to hope that 
there was any immediate prospect of the 
admission of British or any other manu- 
factures free of duty into the Zollverein, 
There had been an augmentation of duty, 
He merely stated the fact—an augmenta- 
tion of duty. The first part of the hon, 
Gentleman’s question referred to expecta- 
tions that were held out with reference to 
Prussia; but he would remind the hon. 
Gentleman, that many other foreign coun- 
tries had made very material reductions in 
their tariffs, and admitted manufactures 
from foreign countries into their consump- 
tion. 


GRANT FOR SEED IN IRELAND. 

Mr. B. OSBORNE wished to put a 
question to the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary for Ireland, of which he had 
given notice on Saturday. He wished to 
ask whether Government intended to per- 
severe in making a grant of 50,0001. for 
the purchase of seed in Ireland; and if so, 
whether it would be given in kind or money, 
and what were the arrangements intended ? 
The subject was one of vital importance at 
the present moment. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, Government 
had requested the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land to issue 50,0007. for the purchase of 
seed, and make such arrangements as he 
might think best caleulated to effect the 
arrangement in view.. He believed these 
arragements were now under the consider- 
ation of the Lord Lieutenant; but he was 
not yet prepared to inform his hon. Friend 
of the precise mode to be adopted. This 
much, however, he was able to state to his 
hon. Friend, that it was not intended to 
make any grant of money for the purchase 
of seed; and whatever assistance was given 
would not be in money. 


DISTRESS IN SCOTLAND. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL moved that the 
House should resolve itself into a Commit- 
tee of Ways and Means. 

Mr. BE. ELLICE, Junior, said, that it 
was with extreme reluctance he felt it ne- 
cessary to delay, for a short time, the pro- 
gress of the regular business of the even- 
ing, whilst he called the attention of the 
Ilouse to some facts connected with the 
destitution which existed amongst the po- 
pulation of the Western Highlands of Scot- 
land. The facts which he was about to 
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mention, would, in some slight degree, 
militate against the statement which the 
hon. Member for Inverness made in the 
House a few evenings since. It was un- 
doubtedly true, as stated by that hon. 
Member, that the great body of the Scotch 
proprietors had taken upon themselves the 
burden of supporting the destitute popula- 
tion, without seeking assistance from the 
Government: it was equally true that they 
had made the greatest sacrifices for that 
purpose; but at the same time, there were 
not wanting instances of an opposite na- 
ture among the Scotch proprietors. Some 
few proprietors, forgetting the sympathy 
which was due to their unfortunate fellow- 
beings at such a moment, and regardless 
of the calamity which had fallen upon 
them, had left the destitute population to 
take care of itself. It was with respect to 
those persons who had thus neglected their 
duty, that he particularly wished to call the 
attention of the House to the facts which 
he held in his hand. He would avoid 
making any observations on the subject of 
the Scotch poor law, because he was un- 
willing to trespass more than was abso- 
lutely necessary upon the time of the 
Tlouse; and also because that measure, 
which came into operation only last year, 
could hardly be supposed to have had a 
fair trial. He held in his hand a report 
drawn up by a gentleman of high charac- 
ter, who held an important office in Inver- 
ness-shire, namely, Mr. Fraser, the sheriff 
substitute of the county. The principal 
facts stated in Mr. Fraser’s report were 
comprised in the following summary :— 


“Mr. Fraser said, the Edinburgh relief com- 
mittee had requested him to visit the districts of 
Moidart, Arisaig, Morar, Knoydart, and Eigg, in 
the county of Inverness, and Kintail, in the county 
of Ross, to inform himself as to the state of the 
people there, of which the committee had, from 
various quarters, received appalling accounts. The 
committee had placed at his disposal the sum of 
2501., to be applied at his discretion, but with in- 
structions to exact, as far as possible, labour from 
all able-bodied persons receiving relief. On re- 
ceipt of this communication, he set out on his 
mission ; and he found a considerable population 
in almost all those districts in a state bordering 
on starvation. On Thursday evening, January 19, 
Mr. Fraser left Fort William, and next night 
reached Moidart. He found the people in a worse 
state than he anticipated. He visited every hut, 
and took down the names and numbers of all the 
families. There are in independent circumstances, 
at least not requiring aid (including the Lochshiel 
family servants and shepherds), 9 families—34 fe- 
males, 33 males ; total 67. The number in a state 
of destitution is as tollows :— 
Males, 


228. 


Total. 
483. 


Females. 
255. 


Families. 
82. 
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Of this number, 28 are employed by Lochshiel in 
draining and road-making, and 3 by Mr. Robert- 
son of Kinloch Moidart. Of the total of 483, 
there are 138 children under twelve years of age, 
The gross quantity of meal of all kinds in their 
houses was 1,835 lbs., affording sustenance, at the 
rate of 1 lb. per day for each adult, somewhat 
less than 44 days. The Poor Law Act is not in 
operation in this district, but 30 or 40 persons re- 
quire to be put on the roll. Fever had broken 
out in Moidart. One entire family, at the Moss 
of Shiel, consisting of the father, aged 64, and seven 
children, were labouring under it. The mother was 
first attacked, and she fell a victim to the disease 
about a month ago, leaving an infant four months 
old, and six other children. The neighbours, 
afraid of infection, would not visit the unfortunate 
family, and they must have perished but for one 
young woman, the daughter of John Macdonald, 
piper, who volunteered to nurse the miserable pa- 
tients. In Arisaig, the property of Lord Crans- 
toun, the population is as follows :—In indepen- 
dent circumstances, at least not requiring aid, 30 
families, consisting of 102 females, 95 males— 
total, 197; in destitute circumstances, requiring 
relief, 138 families ; 375 females, 296 males—to- 
tal, 671. Of the total population of Arisaig, 868, 
there were thus 671 requiring relief; and among 
the whole of this number, there were found only 
about 103 bolls of meal, affording sustentation for 
only 23 days. The people have already consumed 
all their corn reserved for seed, except 21 bolls. 
There are only 18 men employed by Lord Crans- 
toun, and his Lordship has made no provision for 
paying these men, or furnishing them with food: 
The people appeared to be completely neglected 
by the proprietor. Mr. Fraser relieved them with 
20 sacks of barley meal, and 12 sacks of Indian 
corn meal, which he placed under the care of Mr. 
Macdonald of Glenaladale, to be assisted in its 
distribution by Mr. D. Cameron, younger, of In- 
verailort, and Mr. Allan Cameron, merchant, Ari- 
saig. Glenaladale and his family, and Mr. Mack- 
intosh, the Catholic clergyman, had made great 
sacrifices and exertions to relieve the people of 
Arisaig. Adjoining Lord Cranstoun’s, is the es- 
tate of South Morar, of which Mr. Colin Chis- 
holm, Inverness, is judicial factor. The popula- 
tion of South Morar is as follows :— 


Females. Males. Total. 
Independent 30 26 56 
Destitute 32 110 242 


The 242 destitute persons had among them 53 
stones of meal, or about 4 days’ food. Knoydart 
has a population of 660 souls, exclusive of shep- 
herds and hired servants. Some supplies had 
been sent by the Free Church committee, but 
they are exhausted, and the greater bulk of 
the people are destitute both of meal and mo- 
ney. Some works were talked of, but no 
preparations have been made for commencing 
operations. The most remarkable feature in 
the case of Knoydart is, that amidst all the pri- 
vations of the people, the proprietor has about 
150 bolls of meal in store at Inveree, which might 
as well be in China. A great many people went 
for the meal; but the storehouse was shut up 
about Christmas, and since then a single pound 
cannot be had for love or money. Mr. Fraser 
next visited Kintail, in Ross-shire. A meeting of 
the clergymen, tacksmen, and others in the dis- 
trict, was held on the 8th inst., as Captain Pole, 
the Government agent from Tobermory, had come 
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into the loch two days previous in the Firefly 
steamer, having been sent by Sir Edward Coffin, in 
consequence of alarming information respecting 
the state of the population. The parish of Kintail 
contains a population of about 1,100, of whom 950 
are in state of destitution! ‘There is no meal for 
sale in the country, and it was the unanimous 
opinion of the meeting that within twenty-four 
hours many hundreds of the people would be 
suffering the pangs of hunger, without the pros- 
pect of relief. Mr, Fraser concluded his report, 
and various interesting statements, by pressing on 
the committee the urgent necessity of providing 
seed, oats, and barley, for the destitute districts. 
‘Nothing,’ he said, ‘can be done by the people 
themselves: the proprietors in many instances 
do not seem to be making any provision for them, 
and, I understand, no relief in that shape need be 
expected from the Commissary General’s depart- 
ment.” 

From other sources he learned that the 
seed corn was being consumed; and if that 
should proceed to any extent, it would in- 
evitably be attended with the most disas- 
trous consequences. He now begged leave 
to read a passage from a letter which he 
had that morning received from Mrs. 
Macleod, of Macleod :— 


“Mr. Ellice is perhaps aware of the great exer- 
tions her son Macleod has already made. The pres- 
sure upon him has become so great that he is now 
compelled to throw all his unentailed property into 
the market. About Christmas, he thought by 
means of the Drainage Act he might get through 
this terrible year without ruinous loss; but now he 
sees more into the extent of the evil, and he states 
that for the two next months the whole population 
must be supported gratis, while the men are em- 
ployed in preparing their ground for seed, and 
seed must be given, or the consequence will be 
awful. The quantity required for Skye alone 
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will be very large; and Macleod at all events | 


cannot, however willing he may be, raise the sum 
necessary for his part of the island. His own ex- 
pression is—* Unless some means are speedily 
taken to supply these wants, the people must 
starve ; there is no help for it, for the proprietors 
eennot support them any longer without as- 
sistance.’ ” 

Having communicated these facts to the 
House, he ventured to urge upon the 
consideration of the Government the pro- 
priety of taking steps to ascertain the 
real condition of the people in the dis- 
tressed districts, and, if it should appear 
that the poor law was incompetent to give 
sufficient relief, of sending supplies of food 
to be sold at a low price to the proprietors 
and tenants. He believed, that in many 
instances, tenants would be glad to pur- 
chase at a moderate price, in order to pre- 
serve the stock of seed, which otherwise 
would be taken by the people. It was, he 
felt confident, only necessary. to call the 
attention of the Government to these facts, 
to induce them to do all in their power to 
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obviate the disastrous effects which must 
otherwise ensue. 

Sir G. GREY could assure his hon. 
Friend and the House, that the attention 
of Government had been most anxiously 
directed to this quarter. It was too true, 
he was sorry to say, that most extensive 
and severe distress did prevail over a con- 
siderable portion of the West Highlands of 
Scotland, in consequence of scarcity. It 
was equally true, as he had stated before 
in the House, that the great majority of the 
proprietors of that district had made the 
greatest possible sacrifices and exertions to 
enable them to discharge the obligations 
which they acknowledged to lie on them, 
by virtue of their property, to support the 
people when reduced to this distress by the 
want of their ordinary supplies. That there 
had been exceptions to this conduct also, it 
was impossible to deny: he hoped, how- 
ever, that these had been comparatively 
limited. The report to which his hon. 
Friend had adverted, as having been made 
by the sheriff-substitute of Inverness-shire, 
he had not seen in the form in which his 
hon. Friend had cited it. That gentleman 
undertook a mission to a portion of the 
country in which distress principally pre- 
vailed, at the request of the Edinburgh 
desitution committee; not the board for the 
relief of the poor, but the committee which 
had charged itself with the distribution of 
the funds collected by voluntary contribu- 
tions for the relief of the distress. But 
some letters addressed by Mr. Fraser to a 
right hon. Friend of his had been received, 
which he had no doubt detailed the same 


| facts as were stated in the report. These 
| facts certainly showed that in many places 





the proprietors had, probably from ignor- 
ance of the real state of the population on 
their estates, failed in quite discharging 
the duty which, in a great majority of in- 
stances, they were ready to acknowledge. 
But inquiry had been directed into all the 
circumstances connected with the distress 
wherever it prevailed, which would be con- 
ducted either by the board of -supervision, 
or under the authority of the agents of 
Government; and the head of the com- 
missariat in Oban had been instructed to 
see that steps were taken to provide as- 
sistance for every place where it was al- 
leged that the people were in severe suf- 
fering, by the want of supplies, or defi- 
ciency of the ordinary means of conveyance. 
A few days ago he had received a letter from 
Sir John Macneill, the president of the 
board of supervision, inclosing an extract 
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from the minutes of that board, in which 
they directed that in consequence of the 
distress which prevailed in certain parts of 
the country inquiries should be instituted, 
and the inspectors were to relieve the wants 
of paupers in cases of emergency, and to 
unite with the other officers of the board 
in seeing that the poor law was fairly car- 
ried out. Captain Cowan, who had been 
extensively employed on the coasts, had 
received orders, which had for their object 
to maintain the supplies of food in the dis- 
tressed districts. He wished also to state 
the course which Government had taken 
with respect to any individuals who seemed 
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like this, in which such large demands 
were made on those who not only had, but 
felt, a duty imposed upon them. 

Mr. P. SCROPE said, it was highly 
praiseworthy of those landlords who had 
taken care of their poor, and it was equally 
reprehensible of those iandlords who did 
not support their poor. But what was still 
more reprehensible was, for Government to 
allow the poor to remain at the mercy of 
any landlord; and there ought to be an 
efficient poor law to obviate the evil. In 
reading the report of the board of super- 
vision, he had had great pain in observing 
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; that the poor law had not been brought 


to have neglected the duties devolved upon | into operation in half the parishes in Scot- 


them by their position. 
state of the district had been sent without 
delay to the proprietor; and he believed 
the general effect to have been, that those 
who from various causes had been less 
alive than others to the emergency, had 
been stimulated to increased activity ; and 
he trusted to the combined exertions of the 
proprietors, aided by such assistance as 
Government had been able to give them, 
and was still prepared to give them, for 
preserving them from the worst effects 
of a a calamity which had afflicted them, 
in common with Ireland. 

Mr. H. J. BAILLIE regretted to say 
that he was under the necessity of corrobo- 
rating the statements of his hon. Friend 
the Member for the St. Andrew’s district 
of burghs. He had received a letter from 
Macleod of Macleod, which stated that the 
whole population on his estate, consisting 
of 2,000 persons, were entirely destitute, 
and it was utterly impossible that he could 
continue to support them without assist- 
ance. 

Sir G. GREY said, he perhaps ought 
to mention that two frigates remained sta- 
tioned at Tobermory and Portree, con- 
taining Government meal; supplies of which 
were conveyed to them by the steamers 
despatched to that coast. Very large quan- 
tities still continued to be sold from those 
depéts. 

Mr. GOULBURN was enabled to state, 
with reference to Mr. Macleod of Macleod, 
that not only had that gentleman contri- 
buted to the relief of the distressed people 
from his own means, but that he was doing 
all in his power to exert his influence with 
others to the same effect. If, therefore, 
there could be a special case which entitled 
any district more than another to the sup- 
port and assistance which Government 
were enabled to afford, it was a district 
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It was wrong to leave it within the 
power of any landlord whatever to allow the 
population to remain starving. 

Mason MACNAMARA said, there was 
not a man in his part of the country who 
had not done his duty ; and as for himself 
he was the largest contributor in the county 
of Clare. 

Mr. J. STUART said, with respect to 
the present state of the people in the Isle of 
Skye, he hoped he should be pardoned for 
calling the attention of the House to a letter 
he had received from one of the proprictors, 
whose name had been mentioned on that 
and previous occasions, Mr. Macleod of 
Macleod, giving his account of the suffer- 
ings of the people upon his estate from the 
effects of the existing distress :— 

* Almost every man on my property in one 

parish, to the number of between 300 and 400, 
have now received advances of meal and other 
food to the amount of between 5/. and 6/. each on 
an average. They become more clamorous every 
day. Meal being in store, I cannot let them be 
starving; but to expect repayment I feel utterly 
hopeless. About forty men came down to-day, 
and said, if they did not get meal [had better order 
their coffins; yet these very people I have sup- 
ported for the last two months, at the cost of 5/. to 
61, on an average. But tosee them at last brought 
to such a miserable state, and the whole thrown 
on me, I cannot stand it.” 
Whatever might be said as to the opera- 
tion of the poor law, he could not help 
thinking that the country was very much 
blessed in having within it a landlord so 
conscientious as he who had written this 
letter ; and that the House would be of 
opinion that under such circumstances he 
was doing his utmost. 


THE BUDGET. 

The CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said: Although I have little doubt 
that the important subject on which I am 
about to address this Committee will in- 
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sure me its attention, I, nevertheless, hope 
that I shall not appeal in vain for the in- 
dulgence of hon. Members during the state- 
ment which I am about to make; for, 
though I am unwilling to shrink from the 
performance of a duty which a person 
holding the situation I have the honour to 
fill is bound to discharge, I feel that I am 
not very able to make the necessary effort. 
I hope, also, that the same circumstance 
to which I have alluded, will plead my ex- 
cuse for making my statement as short as is 
consistent with making my meaning clear, 
and for confining my observations as nearly 
as 1 can to what is absolutely necessary to 
place before the Committee the financial 
state and financial prospects of the country. 
I may further venture to claim the indul- 
gence of the Committee upon this ground, 
that it is many years since a Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had to make so heavy a 
demand on the Treasury, as it is my for- 
tune to have to make to-night ; and I hope 
many years will pass away before a simi- 
lar calamity may entail the necessity of 
making a like financial effort. The Com- 
mittee must be aware, that the calamity to 
which I allude, is one which no prudence, 
either on the part of the Government or 
the Legislature, could possibly have avert- 
ed. It has pleased Providence to afflict 
not only this country, but the greater part 
of the rest of Europe, with scarcity and 
dearth, which have pressed with peculiar 
severity on that part of the United King- 
dom which, from its poverty, is least able 
to bear it. Thousands of suffering and 
famishing people, chiefly in Ireland, claim 
from us sympathy and assistance, which I 
am confident will not be withheld from 
them. If I were only to refer to the past 
and the present state of the finances of the 
country, I should certainly say, that there 
never was a time when the finances of the 
country were so well able to bear the de- 
mands which are now about to be made 
upon them. Members have had in their 
hands for some time the balance-sheet up 
to the 5th of January, from which it ap- 
pears that at that time there was a balance 
in the Treasury of upwards of 9,000,0002. ; 
and for the first time, I believe I may 
say, in the memory of any person conver- 
sant with financial matters, it has been 
unnecessary to have recourse to defi- 
ciency bills; and the quarterly balance in 
the Exchequer has been sufficient to de- 
fray the payment of the dividends. If we 
refer to the great items of revenue, we 
shall find that their produce exceeds the 
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most sanguine calculations of my right 
hon. predecessor in office, when he made 
his financial statement last year. If we 
refer to the Customs, we find the produce 
of every article, for nine months, from 
April to Deeember—with the exception of 
those articles on which duties were re- 
duced—considerably higher than in the 
corresponding nine months of the preced- 
ing year. If, again, we look to the Ex- 
cise revenue, we find that last year every 
material article of duty, with the excep- 
tion of soap (caused, I believe, by acci- 
dental circumstances which occurred at 
the commencement of the year), has in- 
creased—ay, even including that item with 
respect to which the hon. and gallant 
Member for Lincoln has so frequently ex- 
pressed his apprehension—I mean the 
posthorse duty. If we look even fur. 
ther, and take the produce of duties to 
the latest moment to which the accounts 
have been made up, namely, Saturday 
the 13th of February, I find that there 
is an increase in the ordinary revenue, 
as compared with the corresponding pe- 
riod of the preceding year, of nearly 
half a million. I must say, then, that we 
have great reason to be thankful that the 
demands which, owing to the exigencies 
of the country, press upon the Exche- 
quer, come at a time when, at any rate, 
we are not unprepared to meet them. At 
the same time, I am conscious that I 
should only be holding out delusive hopes 
if I were to say that we are entitled to 
expect a continuance of the present finan- 
cial prosperity. I think there are circum- 
stances which must be obvious to the most 
common observer, and which indicate that 
we may anticipate the recurrence of one of 
those periods at which the onward progress 
of the country may experience a check. 
It is notorious, that in commercial as well 
as political affairs, the progress of a coun- 
try is seldom uninterrupted by periods of 
occasional pause. Such was the case after 
1825; such, again, was the case after 
1836; and, after the unexampled prosperity 
of the last one or two years, | am afraid cir- 
cumstances may arise to retard the progress 
of commercial and financial prosperity. I do 
not anticipate anything like the revulsions 
which have taken place on former occa- 
sions—there is no symptom of that; and I 
should be sorry to say anything calcu- 
lated to excite alarm. I confidently trust 
that the experience derived from former 
years has not been lost upon the great body 
of our merchants and traders; and I hear 
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from all quarters that the trade and com- 
merce of the country never stood on a sounder 
footing, free from that speculative charac- 
ter which has characterized former years. 
I am inclined to attribute much of this to 
the excellent Bill for regulating the cur- 
rency of the country, which the right hon. 
Baronet opposite (Sir R. Peel) introduced 
and passed into a law. I believe that, but 
for that Bill last year, when the world 
was not in quite so sober a mood, and as 
free from speculation as it is now, we 
should have witnessed great distress. I 
believe, also, that many persons who were 
most adverse to the Bill at the time it pass- 
ed, have, from witnessing its operation last 
year, become converts to the opinion fa- 
vourable to its wisdom. I am of opinion 
that not only the provisions of that Bill, 
but also the sound principles respecting 
the currency which were enunciated 
during the discussions upon the measure, 
have induced persons to pursue a more 
wise and prudent course than upon former 
occasions. The result is, that there has 
been less of the wild spirit of speculation 
apparent, than is connected with the history 
of some former years. People have invest- 
ed their money in works at home, instead 
of Mississippi stock or Pennsylvanian 
bonds. Capital has been applied princi- 
pally to the construction of great lines of 
communication throughout the country, 
affording employment to large bodies of 
the people, and benefiting the Exchequer 
to a considerable extent. 1am confident, 
therefore, that no such unfortunate results 
will ensue as have occurred upon former 
occasions; but, nevertheless, we should be 
regardless of all experience, were we not to 
anticipate that the present high price of 
food, the consequence of scarcity, will pro- 
duce its accustomed effect in diminishing 
the comforts of the people, by abridging 
their power of purchasing articles of neces- 
sity. The high price of food presses, I am 
sorry to say, upon the means of existence 
of many, but it must tell upon the comforts 
of nearly all classes of society. I am 
speaking now of this country, without the 
slightest reference to the condition of Ire- 
land. Looking to the high price of provi- 
sions, it is impossible to believe, that after 
providing themselves with articles of neces- 
sity, people can have so much to expend 
upon those articles which contribute to the 
customs and excise duties. I was indeed 
surprised, on looking at the customs and 
excise duties, to see the enormous amount 
paid by articles of consumption. I find 
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that the total produce of the customs and 
excise duties for last year, ending on the 
oth of January, was 34,557,0001. Of this 

ross sum, articles of food contributed 
5,030,0001.; liquids, such as wine, spirits, 
tea, coffee, and beer, 21,787,0001.; to. 
baceo, 4,336,0001.; making the total 
amount of revenue produced by the duties 
on articles of subsistence, solid and liquid, 
including tobacco, 31,653,0001., out of 
34,557,00001. It has happened, unfortu- 
nately, that cotemporaneously with a high 
price of food, there has also existed a high 
price of one of the staple articles of manu- 
facture—cotton, which has to a consider- 
able extent caused diminished employment 
in the manufacturing districts. 1 hold in 
my hand a comparative statement of the 
working of the mills in the borough of Man- 
chester on the 9th of January and the 3rd 











of February of the present year. It is as 
follows :— 
Jan. 9. Feb. 3. 
Mills stopped . 10 13 
Mills working short time 52 . 58 
Mills working full time . 118 104 
Total - 175 175 
Jan. 9, Feb. 3. 
Number of hands fully em- 
ployed ‘ ‘ 28,845 22,945 
Number of hands working 
short time . . 11,851 13,806 
Number of hands stopped 
and out of work . - 41,691 2,638 
Total 39,387 39,389 


It must be apparent at once, that the state 
of things which the paper I have read in- 
dicates, must seriously affect the power of 
consumption in the manufacturing districts. 
Nor is it this country alone which is af- 
flicted with a scarcity of food. In France, 
Belgium, Germany, Italy, and Poland, a 
similar scarcity has been felt, and there 
has been a considerable demand for bul- 
lion, for the purpose of paying for the 
very extensive importation of grain. The 
natural consequence has been, a pressure 
on the money market, and a rise in the 
value of money. The difficulty of obtain- 
ing money, necessarily operates to a cer- 
tain extent in limiting the operations of 
commercial enterprise. It is, however, 
very satisfactory to find, that, notwith- 
standing the unfavourable circumstances 
to which I have adverted, the amount of 
bullion in the coffers of the Bank of Eng- 
land at present is only 1,177,000. less than 
it was at this time last year. On the 14th 
of February, 1846, the amount of bullion 
in the Bank coffers was 13,476,0001., and 
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on the 13th of February, 1847, it was 
12,299,0007. I am almost surprised at 
the small amount of bullion sent out of the 
country; and the circumstance is satis- 
factory, inasmuch as it proves that the 
enormous importation of corn and other 
food, which has been going on for some 
time past, has contributed to the pros- 
perity of manufactures, by creating a 
great demand for manufactured goods, 
which have been sent to America and 
elsewhere in payment for grain. I am 
happy to find that by the most recent ac- 
counts, there is not the same demand for 
gold that has heretofore prevailed. It like- 
wise affords me much gratification to be 
able to state that the great banking estab- 
lishment of France is better able to meet 
the demands upon it than it was some time 
ago. I say that it gives me pleasure to 
state that, because it is impossible for any 
misfortune to attend the currency and com- 
mercial interests of France, which would 
not tell and react upon us. I think I have 
nowstated enough to show that there are cir- 
cumstances connected with the present con- 
dition of the country which call for the 
exercise of caution; and I should be aiding 
a delusion, if I were to express an opinion 
that the present prosperity can continue 
without a check. For the reasons which 
Ihave given, I feel confident that no se- 
rious misfortune will occur; I think it my 
duty to say enough to prevent those unrea- 
soning expectations of uninterrupted pros- 
perity, which some Gentlemen are too prone 
to entertain. I will now turn to the more 
immediate subject of this evening, the 
financial statement which it is my duty to 
make, The right hon. Gentleman who 
preceded me in office made his financial 
statement on the 9th of May last year. 
He stated that he anticipated a surplus 
from the ordinary revenue of 76,000/., and 
from extraordinary sources, namely, mo- 
ney from China, of 700,000/., making a 
total of 776,000/. By subsequent legisla- 
tion, foreign sugar was made admissible 
into this country; and in nine months, 
from April to December, the duty paid on 
the foreign sugar imported amounted to 
304,0001. That, of course, is an item 
which the right hon. Gentleman could not 
calculate upon when he made his financial 
Statement; but, adding the sum derived 
from the sugar duties to that which the 
right hon. Gentleman anticipated, it would 
give a surplus of only about a million of 
money. If, however, hon. Gentlemen will 
refer to the balance-sheet of the 5th of 
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January, they will find that the produce 
of the revenue far exceeds this calculation, 
for the surplus amounts to 2,846,000/. 
The progress of the revenue since the 
Sth of January has exceeded again, 
beyond all expectation, the produce of 
the corresponding quarter; and I think 
the probability is, that I should be fully 
justified in stating, that when the period 
comes to which the calculations of the 
right hon. Gentleman referred, his cal- 
culation will be still more exceeded, and 
that the surplus on the 5th of April 
will be even still more considerable than 
that which I have stated as the surplus 
on the 5th of January. I have, how- 
ever, based the calculation which I am 
about to state, on the produce of the re- 
venue up to the 5th of January last; and, 
proceeding upon that basis, I shall state 
to the House what I calculate to be the 
probable income of the year from the 
Sth of April next, to the 5th of April, 
1848. It will be observed that the pro- 
duce of the customs duties, up to the 
5th of January last, was 20,568,9001. 
Of that, a considerable amount was the 
produce of corn, no less than 793,000I. 
In consequence of a suspension of the 
duty upon corn for the first six months 
of the next financial year, it will be ob- 
vious to everybody that from that source 
we can expect no income for those six 
months. What the harvest may be, and 
whether it may be possible or expedient 
that the duty upon corn should be levied 
for the remaining part of next year, it 
is impossible now for any man to state ; 
but, supposing the whole duty were to be 
given up, I do not think I should be war- 
ranted in making a deduction from the 
amount of the last year’s customs duties 
to the extent of the corn duty received in 
that year, because, from every account 
which I have received of the probable im- 
portation of sugar, I have reason to believe 
that a very material increase of revenue will 
be derived from that source in the course 
of the ensuing year. But, more than that— 
there are three items, and only three, upon 
which the customs duties fell off in the 
course of the last nine months—articles 
upon which the duties were reduced, but 
the import of which has considerably in- 
creased; they are butter, cheese, and silk 
manufactures. I find that in the nine 
months from April to December, the butter 
imported in 1845 was 201,000 cwt.; in 
1846 it was 217,000 ewt. Of cheese, 
the quantity imported was, in 1849, 
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202,000 ewt.; in 1846, 265,000 cewt. Of 
silk manufactures, 218,000 lb. in 1845 ; 
297,000 Ib. in 1846. Here again is an 
instance in which a reduction of duty tends 
to promote an increased consumption of 
the article, affording a prospect that, be- 
fore long, the amount of duty received, 
may by an increased importation be equal 
to the duty originally obtained. Taking 
all these circumstances into consideration, 
and after communicating with the Board 
of Customs, I believe I shall be entitled to 
assume that the probable income from the 
customs duties in the next year will not 
be less than 20,000,0007. I hope that, if 
trade goes on well, the income from this 
source may be higher; but I believe I 
am fairly justified in assuming it at 
20,000,0007. I have already said, that 
up to the present time, since the beginning 
of the quarter, both the customs duties 
and the excise have increased; the in- 
crease of the customs duties in these six 
weeks having been no less than 245,000. 
I now come to the Excise. The produce 
of the excise, up to the 5th of January, 
was 13,988,000/. Nothing can be so re- 
markable as the extraordinary increase 
of the excise duties for the last year—I 
mean the excise duties generally—upon 
articles of consumption, particularly malt 
and hops. I do not know that we can ex- 
pect these to continue; but nevertheless in 
many respects the excise duty is far more 
certain than the customs. In many arti- 
cles the charge is made, and is known, be- 
fore the money is actually received; and 
therefore we can ascertain with certainty 
what the amount will be. Here, then, 
after communicating with my Friend the 
chairman of the Board of Excise, I think 
we may fairly reckon upon an income of 
13,700,000/. in the ensuing year. The 
increase upon the excise since the begin- 
ning of the quarter has been no less than 
106,7001.; and it is not a little remarkable 
that, even in Ireland, the excise duties 
have increased, and not to an inconsidera- 
ble amount, in the course of the last year. 
Next, the stamp duties produced, in the 
year ending the 5th January, 7,505,0001.; 
I will assume them at the same sum. 
The taxes, land and assessed, produced 
4,272,0001. ; I know no reason why they 
should not produce the same next year— 
or, say, 4,270,0007. The property tax 
produced 5,395,0007. There was some 
small account of extraordinary payments, 
and therefore, although the property tax 
too since the 5th of January has increased 
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by 169,0001. above the corresponding pe. 
riod of last year, I will assume the pro- 
perty tax at 5,300,0007. only. For the 
Post Office, I will take the same amount as 
last year, 845,000/.; 850,007. I believe 
was what the right hon. Gentleman oppo. 
site (Mr. Goulburn) calculated. The Crown 
lands I will take also at the same sum, 
120,0002. The miscellaneous items of 
revenue produced, up to the 5th of January 
last, 427,0001.; the calculation of the right 
hon. Gentleman was 300,000/.; but subse- 
qently to that calculation there was paid in 
a considerable amount from the surplus 
fees of this House, which will, in all pro- 
bability, not be so large in the course of 
the present year; I believe, however, I 
may calculate upon about 30,0001. from 
that source, and, therefore, I take the mis- 
cellaneous sources of income at 330,0001. 
This, therefore, will make the ordinary 
revenue for the financial year 1847-48 
52,065,0007. as follows :— 


Customs . ° 

Excise 

Stamps ‘ ° 
Taxes (Land and Assessed) 
Property-tax . 

Post-office . . . 
Crown Lands 
Miscellaneous. . 


£20,000,000 
13,700,000 
7,500,000 
4,270,000 
5,300,000 
845,000 
120,000 
830,000 


£52,065,000 
The in- 
terest of the debt, funded and unfunded, 


Total ordinary income 


I now come to the Expenditure. 


will be 28,045,000/. The estimate of the 
charges upon the Consolidated Fund, omit- 
ting any charge on account of Irish dis- 
tress, is 2,522,4201.; to which must be 
added that charge which was announced 
by the right hon. Gentleman last year, of 
175,0001. for the Irish constabulary, hi- 
therto defrayed by the Irish counties ; and 
these two items will make, in round num- 
bers, 2,700,0007. The amount for the na- 
tional debt and Consolidated Fund charges, 
therefore, will be 30,745,000/. The esti- 
mates for the various services, except the 
Miscellaneous, are all upon the Table of 
the House; and, therefore, I need only 
state them very shortly to the House. The 
Army Vote will be 6,275,0741.; I take 
the militia at the same amount as before, 
155,000/., but there is an increase in the 
commissariat, which amounts to 410,0001.; 
making the whole Army Vote, therefore, 
stating it in one sum, 6,840,074/. There 
would have been a decrease of 33,000. 
upon the War Office Vote, but for a de- 
ferred estimate for certain services for 
one quarter of the year. The Navy 
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Vote, for the present ~year, will be 
7,561,8761.; being an increase of 77,0001. 
The estimates for the last two years have 
been below the expenditure which has been 
incurred. I shall have, Sir, by and by, 
to ask a vote to cover an excess of expen- 
diture in the year ending April last; and I 
am afraid the arrangements which were 
made early in the year are such that there 
probably may be an excess in the expendi- 
ture of the present year; a considerable 
portion, therefore, of the increase which I 
have stated, is only to bring up the estimate 
to the expenditure. We have also in- 
creased the number of the marines by the 
amount of 1,500 men. My hon. Friend 
who will have to move the Navy esti- 
mates, will state this further in detail 
upon that occasion; but I thought it de- 
sirable to make this short statement of 
the sums. The Ordnance Vote will be 
2,679,127l.; this is an increase above 
the vote of last year, but of that increase 
77,2991. are due to a deferred quarter of 
the year’s vote for certain services, which, 
by an arrangement explained to the House 
last year, was resorted to for the purpose 
of bringing the Ordnance estimates as 
well as the Army estimates into proper 
order: the remainder of the increase is 
partly owing to an increase of the artil- 
lery, amounting to 1,200 men, and partly 
to the necessity—in consequence of the 
change in the modes of warfare accom- 
plishing by the introduction of steam power 
—of putting many of our great ports into 
a state of better defence. The sum of the 
miscellaneous votes is 3,750,000. I have 
left out of the miscellaneous votes of this 
year, any sum for the relief of the Irish 
distress; and, therefore, in stating the 
comparison with the miscellaneous esti- 
mates of last year, I am bound also to omit 
asum of 132,0000. included in the right 
hon. Gentleman’s estimates. Comparing, 
therefore, the miscellaneous estimates of 
last year with those of this year, there 
is an increase of about 397,0001.; but 
171,0001. of that is owing to the expendi- 
ture for certain purposes connected with 
the poor law, and with the prosecution and 
maintenance of prisoners, which had to be 
taken for only half of the last financial 
year, while, of course, I am obliged to 
provide for the whole year; and of the 
remaining incfease, a considerable portion 
is due to the necessity of providing for the 
maintenance of convicts at home, instead 
of sending them to the colonies; and a 
considerable portion also to the increased 
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printing and stationery which this and the 
other House of Parliament require; and 
some also to an unexpected increase in the 
expenses of the Houses of Parliament, and 
to other sources, which perhaps I had 
better defer stating till those estimates 
are on the Table. The whole amount 
to be voted in estimates is 20,831,0771.; 
making the whole ordinary Expenditure 
51,576,0771. 
National Debt _ . £28,045,000 
Consolidated Fund Charges 2,700,000 
——— 30,745,000 
6,340,074 
7,561,876 
2,679,127 
3,750,000 


Army . . . ° . . 
Navy . 

Ordnance P > ° . 
Miscellaneous 


Total ordinary Expenditure . £ 51,576,077 
Now, in the statement which I have 
made to the House, I have purposely 
omitted all sums required for the relief 
of distress in Ireland, whether by grant 
or loan, or in whatever shape that ex- 
pense is to be incurred, with the excep- 
tion, of course, of the payment of the ordi- 
nary establishment of the Board of Works, 
and the payment of such officers as would 
otherwise be employed in Ireland, although 
at the present time they may be employed 
in the aid or relief of the distress. And 
now it becomes my duty to state what I 
think the demand upon the Exchequer will 
be for the relief of that distress; and I 
must beg the Committee to observe, that 
what is material to the present purpose is 
not what may be the ultimate charge to 
the country, but what the sum is, which 
must be, in the course of the present Ses- 
sion issued from the Exchequer ; because 
the system which was commenced about 
this time last year, and has continued since 
is this—that all the money required for 
this public relief of distress is, in the first 
instance, advanced by the Treasury; what- 
ever burden may ultimately be thrown 
upon the land of Ireland, or upon the pro- 
perty of Ireland, in respect of this expen- 
diture, hitherto they have paid nothing. 
They have paid, no doubt, the poor rate, 
which I find in 1846 amounted to about 
390,0007. They have paid of course their 
subscriptions to the relief committees and 
the relief fund, and I believe a large body 
of the Irish landlords have employed to a 
very great extent the poor and destitute 
persons in their neighbourhood ; but I am 
confining myself now to the relief works, 
and that mode of administering relief which 
has hitherto been adopted in Ireland; and 
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as to that, whatever the repayment may 
be, and whenever the repayment may 
be, the whole sum is at present advanced 
from this country, or rather from the pub- 
lic treasury; and that system, I believe, 
must be continued for the present season. 
It is not easy to state very nicely what 
the amount of expenditure may be, for it 
depends upon a number of facts over which 
we have no control, and which we cannot 
very accurately foresee. It is easy enough 
to state what the expense in various ways 
has been up to the present time. I stated 
a night or-two ago,in answer to my noble 
Friend opposite (Lord G. Bentinck), that 
the expenditure on works in Ireland in the 
four weeks of November was 308,0002.; 
in the five weeks in December, up to Jan- 
uary 2, 742,000/.; in the four weeks of 
January, 776,0001.; and up to the present 
time the number of persons relieved in this 
manner has been increasing with frightful 
rapidity. At the end of September, the 
number of persons employed was 30,135; 
at the end of October, 150,259; at the 
end of November, 285,817 ; at the end of 
December, 440,687 ; at the end of Janu- 
ary, 571,000. The expense of the per- 
manent staff of the Board of Works, for 
the month of January, was 20,5001. The 
commissariat officers are partly withdrawn 
from other employments, and partly ad- 
ditional persons employed under Sir R. 
Smith; the expense of their pay for a 
year is 27,5007. We have expended up 
to this time, in the purchase of grain, 
295,0001.; but the major part of this, 
nearly the whole in fact, will be repaid 
to the Government when the sales take 
place from our depdts to the relief com- 
mittees. The issues to Ireland from 
the Exchequer, under what is called the 
Labour-rate Act, up to the 20th of Feb- 
ruary, were 2,400,000/.; and on the 13th 
of February, nearly 2,000,000/. of that 
sum had been issued to the Board of 
Works by the Paymaster of Civil Services 
in Ireland. I do not think I am safe in 
saying that the expenditure per month will 
fall very far below 1,000,0007. It has 
amounted in the month of January to 
about 800,000/., not including all the ex- 
penses which are incurred, I have no 
doubt it will vary materially between this 
and next harvest; the pressure upon us 
will of course, to a certain extent, be taken 
off during the employment which seed- 
time affords, and, on the other hand, the 
summer months are notoriously those in 
which destitution prevails to the greatest 
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extent in Ireland. The number of persons 
who were employed on the public works in 
June, July, and August last, exceeded 
those who were employed in the earlier 
part of the year. It is in reference to 
these three months that the statement of 
my hon Friend was made, when he said 
that upwards of 2,000,000 of the Irish 
people were habitually in a state of utter 
destitution for about three months of the 
year. Again, I expect we shall effect a 
saving, and not an inconsiderable one, by the 
different mode of administering relief which 
we propose. [believe that the administration 
of relief by soup-kitchens and relief com- 
mittees will be considerably cheaper than 
through the exclusive medium of the Board 
of Works. This is so far satisfactory; but, 
looking to the appalling destitution which 
prevails throughout the country, and bearing 
in mind how complete is the failure of any 
domestic sources for supply of food, it must 
be evident that it is at least quite possi- 
ble that the numbers applying for relief 
may very considerably increase. This con- 
tingency is of essential importance to bear 
in view. It is to be hoped that it will 
not arise; but it would be well to be in 
& position to meet it in the event of its 
arising. No doubt a considerable number 
of persons will be taken off from the relief 
works by the employment which will be 
afforded under the Bill to assist landlords 
to carry out improvements upon their 
estates. I believe that that Bill will 
work well in Ireland, and, from all the 
accounts I receive, I am induced to be 
sanguine in my expectation of its ef- 
fects. But here, again, advances are to 
be made by the Government; and though 
the operations under this Bill may tend to 
lessen the pressure on the relief works, 
yet they will not in the first instance 
diminish the sums to be advanced by 
the Exchequer. Even with the most san- 
guine expectation as to the produce of 
the next harvest, and the effect that may 
be produced in the way of finding em- 
ployment for the people, yet it is impossi- 
ble to suppose that all exertions on the 
part of the public would cease at once at 
the harvest time. It is quite clear that 
not only advances for the improvement of 
estates, but for carrying on works, will 
be continued for some short period at least, 
under the most favourable supposition, 
even after the period of harvest, and time 
will be required to wind up and bring to 
a close the gigantic operations which are 
now carried on. Taking, therefore, 4 
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reasonable estimate of the probable de- 
mands on the public Treasury for this pur- 

se, I cannot certainly estimate them at 
less than 8,000,0007. I have already 
stated that, up to the present time, the 
sum of 2,000,000. has been advanced; 
and I therefore estimate that the total sum 
required to be expended or advanced, 
granted or lent, for the relief of distress in 
Treland, will not be less than 10,000,0001., 
for a period of about a year, namely, from 
August last till about the conclusion of the 
next harvest. I think that under these cir- 
cumstances the Committee will not be sur- 
prised that the Government resisted the de- 
mand of the noble Lord opposite (Lord G. 
Bentinck) for 16,000,000. additional; and I 
do not believe that even if that sum had been 
advanced, it would have been possible to 
save a single sixpence of the 10,000,000/. 
obliged to be expended by the Govern- 
ment. I was not able to take part in the 
decision of the House on that question; 
but I must say that I was gratified at 
learning the majority by which this House 
came to so wise and prudent a resolution 
as that which it adopted. The announce- 
ment which I have next to make is one 
which must be obvious to every Member of 
the Committee, namely, that I must go into 
the money market and borrow. It must 
be evident that no amount of taxation, not 
the income tax, doubled or trebled, nor the 
reimposition of all the taxes which have 
been taken off, could, within the required 
time, provide the necessary money. It is 
matter not of choice, but of necessity, 
that I must go into the market and borrow. 
Of course, the first question that presents 
itself is whether I shall borrow the whole 
8,000,000/., or endeavour to go on by bor- 
rowing only a part. If I adopt the latter 
course, 1 must considerably reduce the 
balances in the Exchequer; from which 
source up to the present time the advances 
have been made. For many reasons this 
is a course which I am exceedingly un- 
willing to take. I think that any person, 
when he looks to the state of what is 
called the money market of this country— 
when he finds that the exchanges have been 
adverse, though I am happy to say that 
they are less so now than they were, but 
still are only just on the turn—when he 
recollects the necessity which the Bank of 
England has felt itself under of raising the 
interest of money, he will come to the con- 
clusion that, under these circumstances, it 
would be exceedingly injudicious in me to 
put any further pressure on the Bank of 
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England or the money market, particularly 
as, under the operation of the Bill of last 
Session, by which the House pledged itself 
to make advances to England, Scotland, 
and Ireland for draining and improving; ad- 
vances—sums to no inconsiderable extent 
—have been applied for; and of course the 
balances in the Exchequer are the source 
from which they are to be made. But there 
is still a further and a more pressing 
reason for avoiding this course, and one 
which I do not see how it can possibly be 
got over; and this consists in the uncer- 
tainty which hangs over us as to what the 
produce of the next harvest may be. No 
man can tell how the next harvest may 
turn out, and no man can estimate too highly 
the importance of a good harvest. Hither- 
to, in respect to the imports from other 
countries, we have been living mainly on 
the surplus of the harvest of 1845; and 
to some extent also on the produce of the 
harvest of 1846. In the course of the last 
year there have been entered for home 
consumption of grain and flour of all kinds 
not less than 5,318,000 quarters. I take 
the grain and the meal reduced to equiva- 
lent quantities. It is notorious that we 
have the hope of a considerable import of 
Indian corn, the produce of the harvest of 
1846; and I am confident we shall have an 
abundant importation from America in the 
early part of summer; but by the next 
harvest time the produce of preceding 
harvests will be to a great extent ex- 
hausted. It may please God to grant 
a good harvest throughout the world in 
the present year; but, unless that mer- 
ciful dispensation should be vouchsafed, it 
is impossible to calculate what the conse- 
quences may be. In the present uncer- 
tainty, therefore, on this subject, it would 
be most unwise in me not to keep in 
reserve the means of meeting such evils 
as we have hitherto been enabled to 
meet, owing to the large balances in the 
Exchequer, which furnished us during 
the last autumn with the power of meet- 
ing the calamity. Under these circum- 
stances, I should never forgive myself if I 
left the Exchequer without the requisite re- 
sources, partly to be secured by the loan 
which I propose to make, and partly by the 
balances. I propose, therefore, to leave to 
the Exchequer the means of meeting any 
extraordinary demand that may arise, at 
least until the Parliament can be called to- 
gether. Every one will hope that such a ne- 
cessity may not arise; but in the uncer- 
tainty in which we are placed, it would be 
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unwise to leave ourselves without resources. 
Consequently, I believe that the wiser and 
more prudent course is at once to borrow 
the whole of the required money. In doing 
so, I shall not make a permanent addition to 
the public debt to the whole amount of the 
money borrowed, because a considerable 
proportion of it is ultimately to be repaid 
by the Irish proprietors. With respect to 
the expenditure on the public works, one- 
half is charged on the property of Ireland, 
repayable in ten years; and these pay- 
ments, as they come in, will of course ex- 
tinguish an equal portion of debt; and the 
remainder being half the whole amount, 
or 4,000,0001. or 5,000,0002., is, after all, 
not so large a sum, considering the object 
for which it will have been advanced, viz., 
the relief of our suffering fellow-subjects. 
The next question is, whether the borrow- 
ing of so large a sum of money ought to be 
accompanied with increased taxation, not 
only for the purpose of paying the interest, 
but also to discharge the new portion of 
debt in the course of no distant period. I 
confess that I was exceedingly unwilling, 
even to such an extent, as 4,000,000J. or 
5,000,0001. to inerease the amount of 


the public debt, without making an im- 
mediate provision for its extinction be- 


fore long; but many reasons induced me 
to pause before I determined on adopting 
such a course. In the first place, 1 think, 
for various reasons, that the present year 
is a most unfortunate time in which to at- 
tempt any alteration in the taxation of 
the country, for every one knows that such 
a proceeding is calculated to produce for 
a time a stagnation of trade. Moreover, 
no inconsiderable weight is to be at- 
tached to the consideration I have already 
mentioned—viz., in respect to the uncer- 
tainty as to the amount I might have ulti- 
mately to provide for; because if, as I 
hope, the harvest turns out fruitful, there 
will be, from one source or another, em- 
ployment and the means of existence pro- 
vided for the suffering people of Ireland, to 
a greater extent than unfortunately is the 
case at present. On the other hand, if the 
produce of the harvest should be small, if 
there should be no crop of potatoes, and 
sem should remain high, then it might 

e necessary for the country again to 
come forward to assist the starving popu- 
lation, and it might be necessary to make 
a further demand on the public resources. 
The state of things, whatever it may be, 
will be known before Parliament meets 
again; and I therefore think it better to 
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postpone dealing with a question of this 
kind until we have had an opportunity of 
seeing the result. In addition to these 
reasons, in the course of the next Ses. 
sion it will inevitably be necessary to 
deal with the question of the income tax, 
If taxation were increased in the present 
year, that tax at any rate is one of 
the sources to which any one would na- 
turally look; and therefore it would be ex- 
ceedingly unwise, by, dealing with the 
matter at all this year, to prejudice the 
course which Parliament—a new Parlia- 
ment perhaps—may think it expedient to 
take on this question. For all these reasons, 
I have thought that, on the whole, it will 
be the more wise and prudent course not 
to attempt to increase taxation in the pre- 
sent year; but, leaving the whole question 
open for the next year, to provide, in this 
year, for the interest of the loan which I 
intend to raise, out of the ordinary revenue 
of the country. I stated the ordinary 
revenue of the country for 1847-48 at 
52,065,0007., and the ordinary expendi- 
ture at 51,576,000/., leaving a surplus of 
489,0001. Now, assuming that I borrow 
8,000,0007., what will the annual interest 
amount to? Of course it will be obvious 
to every one, that at 3 per cent it would 
be 240,0001.; at 33 per cent, 280,0000. 
and at 4 per cent, 320,000. J entertain 
no doubt of being able to borrow the re- 
quired sum at or under 33 per cent, and 
the interest will, therefore, on that sup- 
position, amount to 280,000/. But I am 
afraid that this will not be the only 
new demand made on us for interest; for 
there is another description of debt with 
respect to which, after the best inquiry I 
can make, I am compelled to say that I 
feel myself under the necessity of rais- 
ing the interest—-I mean Exchequer- 
bills. It is notorious that many causes 
have depreciated the value of that de- 
scription of security in the market. If 
the rate of interest on money has been 
raised—and I do not think it improbable 
that it may be further raised in the course 
of the spring—I do not regard it as right, 
though unwilling to waste unnecessarily a 
single sixpence in the payment of interest, 
that Government securities, such as | am 
now adverting to, should be left so far be- 
low all those other securities with which 
they have to come into competition in the 
money market. Under these circumstances, 
I have, though unwillingly, determined on 
raising the interest on Exchequer-bills, 
The interest on them is now 13d. a day, 
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An experiment was once tried to raise 
the interest by one farthing a day; but 
that so completely failed, that it is not 
worth while to renew it. I therefore 
propose to raise the interest on Exche- 
quer-bills by one halfpenny a day; or, 
in other words, to make the interest, 
which is now 13d. a day, 2d. aday. The 
annual increased cost of this transaction 
will be 142,000. ; and this sum, added to 
280,0001., being the interest on the loan 
which I propose to raise, will make a sum 
of 422,000/., which I shall have to pay in 
the year. This will, of course, raise the 
total ordinary expenditure of the country 
for 1847-48 to 51,998,0001.; which, being 
deducted from 52,065,0001., already stated 
to be the probable ordinary revenue of the 
country for 1847-48, will leave a surplus of 
67,0007. But there is in the present year, 
as there has been in former years, an extra- 
ordinary source of income from the balance 
of the China money yet unpaid. From that 
source, I shall as a matter of certainty, 
not of calculation, receive in the course of 
the year 450,000/. Against this extraor- 


dinary receipt, I must set an extraordinary 
source of expenditure, which does not pro- 
perly belong to the present financial year, 
amounting to 185,000. ; which it is ne- 


cessary to vote for the purpose of cover- 
ing the excess of naval expenditure in the 
financial year ending on the 5th of April, 
1846. Therefore, adding the extraordi- 
nary receipt to the ordinary income of the 
country, and the extraordinary expendi- 
ture to the ordinary expenditure, the 
totals will be as follow: Total income, 
52,515,000/.; expenditure, 52,183,000I.; 
leaving a surplus of 332,0001. Of this ex- 
penditure, however, I think it right to state, 
that over about 815,000/. we have had no 
control. This sum arises out of deferred 
votes or charges, of one kind or other, 
which, as has been formerly stated to the 
House, it is necessary to provide for in 
this year. There is a charge of 175,000. 
upon the Consolidated Fund, and other 
charges which I referred to at the close of 
the last Session, amounting altogether to 
698,000/. It is necessary to provide about 
2,000, for the Perth prison; and these 
sums with that of 185,000l. for the ex- 
cess of last year’s expenditure, make alto- 
gether a sum of 815,000. I am per- 
fectly aware that this cannot be to the 
Committee a very satisfactory statement 
of revenue and expenditure; and it would 
be exceedingly wrong to suffer the income 
and expenditure long to remain in the 
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same relative state. I have told the House 
why I think it unadvisable, in the present 
Session, for Parliament to make any per- 
manent provision on this subject, partly 
from the uncertainty of the amount for 
which we may have to provide, and partly 
from the necessity of dealing next year 
with one large source of income, I mean 
the income tax. The prosperity, agri- 
cultural, commercial, and manufacturing, 
of this country, has of late been so steadily 
advancing, that it is indeed possible that 
the present taxation may, in the next and 
subsequent years, provide the income re- 
quired for the publie service; but if this 
should not be the case, then I say most 
distinctly that the country must be pre- 
pared, next year, for an increase of its 
burdens. We could not think of allowing 
such a state of income compared with ex- 
penditure as now exists, to be permanent in 
this country, or to continue for more than 
a year, and that only under extraordinary 
circumstances; and if the necessity should 
arise when next year comes, I shall not 
shrink from the duty of proposing to the 
House those measures which I may think 
most expedient for bringing the revenue of 
the country into more proper proportion to 
its expenditure than it now holds. I think, 
from the statement I have made, it must 
be evident to every Member of the Com- 
mittee, that I cannot spare eny revenue 
this year; and that statement must be an 
answer to hon. Gentlemen on either side 
of the House, who have on various occa- 
sions pressed me to reduce the duty on tea, 
tobacco, paper, copper, or any articles 
which produce a considerable amount of 
duty. It is impossible this year to spare 
anything from the revenue, which could 
affect any material article of import; and 
on the subject, therefore, of the duty on 
these various articles, I think it better to 
say nothing which might excite either 
hopes or fears for a future year. I may 
also take this opportunity of answering a 
question put to me early in the Session, 
as to whether it was my intention to pro- 
pose an annual duty in lieu of the sugar 
duties. I do not think so much import- 
ance need be attached to this question 
as was formerly the case; because there 
are now two votes which must be sub- 
mitted to this House in the course of the 
Session — one of which I am about to 
propose to-night—without which it is im- 
possible the ordinary expenditure can be 
defrayed. But hon. Gentlemen will re- 
member that we have now a duty which 
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must be renewed next year—the income 
tax; we have, therefore, for this year, the 
full advantage of an annual duty; and it 
is not my intention, in the present Session, 
to propose to substitute any annual duty 
in lieu of the sugar duties. Before I sit 
down, I am anxious to say that, apart 
from the calamity which we must all de- 
plore, no one can regret more sincerely 
than I do the interruption of that course 
of financial and commercial policy which 
has, for a considerable time, been pursued 
by successive Administrations, and which, 
during the last four years, has been carried 
out with greater vigour. It is true that 
I opposed the imposition of the income 
tax, in order to provide for a deficiency 
of 2,500,000/. But the character of that 
measure was changed when it was made 
the means of enabling the House to adopt 
those beneficial changes in our commer- 
cial system which have been carried by 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite. I do 
not mean to say that I approve, or that 
I did approve, of all the details of the mea- 
sures introduced by the right hon. Gentle- 
man; but no person could more fully con- 
cur than I did in the general scope and 
policy of those measures, the object of 
which was to free trade from all unneces- 


sary restrictions, to foster the industry of 
our people, and to provide most material 


additions to their comforts. Just before I 
came into this House, a paper was put into 
my hands, which, I am sure, it will be 
most satisfactory to this Committee to hear 
read, and which I hope may tend to dispel 
a portion of that gloom which my state- 
ment may perhaps have cast over the 
minds of some hon. Gentlemen. The 
statement relates to the quantities of a 
certain number of articles which were en- 
tered for consumption during the last four 
years. I have taken those articles which en- 
ter most largely into the consumption of the 
great body of the community; and I think 
the Committee cannot but conclude, from 
the statement I am about to read, that the 
comfort and happiness of the people gene- 
rally must have been materially promoted 
by the measures to which I before referred. 
I will first mention the article of coffee, of 
which it appears there were entered for 
home consumption in the year 1843, 
30,031,422 lb.; in 1844, 31,391,297 lb. ; 
in 1845, 34,318,095lb.; and in 1846, 
36,781,391 lbs. The next article is but- 
ter. The quantity entered in 1843 was 
148,295 ewt.; in 1844, 180,965 ewt.; in 
1845, 240,118 ewt. ; and in 1846, 255,130 
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ewt. I next come to cheese. Of that ar. 
ticle, in 1843, there were entered for home 
consumption 166,563 ewt. ; in 1844, 212,206 
ewt.; in 1845, 258,246 ewt.; and in 1846, 
327,490 ewt. I may observe that I have 
not yet heard of any complaints from the 
Cheshire farmers on this subject. I find 
that the quantity of currants entered in 
1843 was 254,727 ewt.; in 1844, 285,116 
ewt.; in 1845, 309,799 ewt.; and in 1846, 
359,315 ewt. The quantity of sugar en- 
tered in 1843 was 4,037,921 ewt.; in 1844, 
4,139,983 ewt.; in 1845, 4180,606 ewt.; 
and in 1846, 5,231,848 ewt. Now, upon 
all the articles I have mentioned, the duty 
has been reduced; and I have reserved till 
the last the great article of tea, for the re- 
duction of the duty upon which so much 
interest has been evinced. It is, however, 
only fair to state, that, though the duty upon 
tea has not been diminished from various cir- 
cumstances, well known to the commercial 
world, the price of tea has been consider- 
ably reduced. There were entered for 
home consumption in 1843, 40,304,407 lb. 
of tea; in 1844, 41,369,351 Ib. ; in 1845, 
44,183,135 lb. ; and in 1846, 46,728,208 lb. 
All these articles are largely consumed by 
the great body of the people; and it must cer- 
tainly be satisfactory to the Committee and 
to the country, to find to what an enormous 
extent the consumption of such articles has 
increased. This consumption could not be 
confined to the higher and more wealthy 
classes; but it is perfectly evident from its 
extent that it has been spread over the 
great body of the people. Having always 
supported the course of policy to which I 
have alluded, it affords me great gratifica- 
tion to read to the Committee a statement 
which must be most satisfactory to them, 
and to no one more so than to the 
right hon. Baronet opposite, who has taken 
so active a part in removing commercial 
restrictions. I am _ perfectly convinced 
that this policy is the only course which 
will tend to advance the prosperity of the 
country, and to promote the comfort and 
well-being of the great body of the people; 
and with their prosperity I am firmly con- 
vinced that the well-being and comfort of 
all classes is inseparably connected. I 
have now concluded the statement which 
it was my duty to make to the House. I 
hope I have rendered it clear and intel- 
ligible. If I have not done so, I must 
request that any hon. Gentleman who 
wishes to put any questions to me will be 
good enough to propose them at once, as | 
am afraid I shall not be able to remain in 
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the House long. The vote I am now 
about to move has, in point of fact, nothing 
to do with the statement I have just made. 
It is a mere vote, of course. The right 
hon. Baronet concluded by moving that a 
sum of 8,000,000/. be granted out of the 
Consolidated Fund towards the supply for 
Her Majesty. 

Mr. HUME said, that he wished to 
make a few observations on the statement 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. It appeared to him 
that the mind of any one who would con- 
sider the details of that statement, would 
necessarily be filled with melancholy fore- 
bodings. For his part, he feared that 
after that expenditure of 10,000,0001., we 
should find ourselves in a worse position 
than that in which we had been placed be- 
fore. He was sorry to perceive that Her 
Majesty's Government were taking no steps 
to improve permanently the condition of 
the people of Ireland. In his opinion they 


ought above all things to adopt some means 
of removing the existing impediments to 
the transfer of property from unimproving 
to improving hands, for that was a mea- 
sure which every one acquainted with the 
state of Ireland looked upon as most de- 
sirable, and as likely to produce the most 


beneficial effects. He was not prepared, 
whenever the right hon. Gentleman should 
think fit, to vote any more of those ten 
millions for Ireland, until they had some 
security that those measures which were 
remedial, and would mitigate, if not re- 
move, the evil complained of, would pass. 
Did the right hon. Gentleman believe it to 
be possible that they could go on advancing 
ten millions to Ireland alone, while the 
poor in England and in Scotland were, 
though not to the same extent perhaps, 
yet still to a great extent—in want? The 
advantages arising from the liberal com- 
mercial policy of a former Government, had 
been adverted to by the right hon. Gentle- 
man; but yet the right hon. Gentleman 
did not say one word about his being pre- 
pared to carry out further reforms that 
would further increase the commerce of the 
country. The House would recollect how 
often they had been told that the reduction 
of the duty on foreign sugar would have 
an injurious effect; but the information 
which the right hon. Gentleman had now 
given to the House, afforded undoubted 
proof that all those who had those fears 
were in error, and those who were in fa- 
vour of the reduction were right. He, 
therefore, asked the right hon. Gentleman 
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and Her Majesty’s Ministers, why they 
should now stand still, and allow the pre- 
sent restrictions to remain? They should 
remove from the Statute-book all remain- 
ing restrictions, and allow the commerce 
of the country to rise by the elasticity thus 
created. It would not decrease, but would 
add to the means and facilities by which 
they must be prepared to meet this im- 
mense demand upon them. The right hon. 
Gentleman had alluded to the duty upon 
tea, tobacco, copper, and other articles. 
Now, it was a question how far the reduc- 
tion of the duty on tea would cause a loss. 
He had no hesitation in saying that the 
loss would be trifling, compared with the 
advantages derived from continuing their 
exports to China. It was not the loss of 
the duty on tea they were to consider, but 
they were to recollect that out of 600 mil- 
lions of yards of common calico that were 
sent from this country, 180 millions went 
to China alone. By reducing the duty on 
tea, they would increase the quantity of 
goods exported; they would also increase 
the revenue, and find greater employment 
to those who manufactured those articles. 
It appeared to him that the Government 
were taking a one-sided and limited view 
of the subject, instead of embracing those 
broad principles which were stated by the 
right hon. Gentleman before he sat down 
to have been attended with such admirable 
results. With respect to copper ore, on 
which there was a duty of 40,000U. or 
50,0001., it was a question whether they 
did not lose three times the amount of that 
paltry sum by the imposition of that duty. 
They lost the markets of the whole world, 
and persons abstained from coming to them 
to give them the means of smelting that 
ore. That was not carrying out those 
great and liberal principles of policy to 
which the right hon. Gentleman had refer- 
red. There were 150 or 200 articles which 
ought in the same manner to be swept 
out of the Tariff, and full scope should 
be given to commerce, which had been 
proved by the measures of the right hon. 
Baronet (Sir Robert Peel) to be so benefi- 
cial. He must on those grounds express 
his deep regret to see the whole of their 
policy limited to Ireland. The Govern- 
ment should take the expenditure on Ire- 
land as an extraordinary charge. Let them 
take the surplus of the ordinary revenue, 
and let it be applied to bear any risk in 
connexion with the changes that take 
place, and let the extraordinary expendi- 
ture for Ireland be met by extraordinary 
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means, Great as the resources of the 
country were, it should be remembered 
that Parliament was now about giving a 
degree of protection to persons employed 
in factories which would cramp the exer- 
tions in those factories, and thus put an 
end to labour by means which appeared to 
him to be perfectly insane. In the few 
months that had passed, there had been a 
decrease of men on full, and an increase of 
men on half, time. There was the large 
decrease in two months of from 1,000 to 
2,500 absolutely idle; and what would sup- 
port them? Would their voting the public 
money away, or refusing to carry out those 
commercial reforms that had proved so be- 
neficial, tend to remedy the evil? No, they 
could not for a moment believe it; and the 
true wisdom would be to carry out those 
measures, and to mect an extraordinary 
emergency by an extraordinary effort. The 
surplus of last year, he believed, was 
estimated at 776,000/.; but here was 
2,800,0007. surplus of the ordinary re- 
venue by the increase of their commerce; 
and did not that afford a strong proof of 
the advantages derived from removing the 
shackles on trade, and call on them also to 
remove the remaining shackles? There 
was another most melancholy cireum- 
stance, and it was this: at the time when 
those extraordinary expenses were increas- 
ing, every one of their estimates was 
increased. In the present state of things, 
they ought to see whether those estimates 
could not have been brought within a more 
limited compass. It had been said that 
Ireland should be exempted from taxes. 
Now, he felt very strongly that the in- 
come tax should be extended to that country, 
as well as all other taxes paid in England, 
and not paid there. Let Ireland have fair 
play. It could not be said that Ireland 
had fair play, if there was not equality of 
taxation, as well as equality of privileges. 
Let the same laws be extended to both 
countries. He regretted that no attempt 
had been made to equalise the burdens of 
the two countries. If, as had been ob- 
served by the right hon. Baronet, there 
should be a recurrence of the calamity in 
Ireland, could the people of this country 
be again called upon to make such a saeri- 
fice, considering the distressed state in 
which they were? Until he heard from 
Her Majesty’s Government some assurance 
to the contrary, he should not be satisfied 
that there would not be a repetition of a 
similar proposition to the present. He 
thought that such a proposition was not 
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only unjust to the people of this country, 
but also to the people of Ireland. He 
could not but express his regret at the 
course taken by the Government; and he 
was sure that they would hear loud com. 
plaints of their proceedings from all parts 
of the country. He was satisfied that no- 
thing could be of greater importance than 
a strict revision of the finances of the 
country, and that some general principles 
should be laid down as to their future pro- 
ceedings, and not adopt, hastily, inju- 
dicious measures like the present. They 
should take such steps as would revive the 
commerce of the country. The country 
would not be pleased to find the income 
tax raised to 10 per cent; but the right 
hon. Gentleman would be obliged to do so 
if the present state of things went on. 
He therefore urged the noble Lord at the 
head of the Government to adopt a better 





mode of meeting the evil, instead of re- 
sorting to such a proposition as the present, 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS considered the 
statement of the right hon. Gentleman to 
have been the most unsatisfactory that 
any Chancellor of the Exchequer had had 
to make since the end of the last war. 
Within the last few years, there had been 
a large addition to every part of the pub- 
lic expenditure. There had been a large 
increase in the charge for the Army, 
Navy, and Ordnance, as well as in all 
the public departments, including the col- 
lection of the revenue. There ought to 
be some provision made for the repayment 
of this money within a few years; and if 
there was a proper management of the 
public finances, this would be the case. 
The public expenditure of 1832 was 
5,800,000/. less than it was in the present 
year. In 1833, the first year of the Re- 
form Parliament, the expenditure was 
7,428,000 less than in the present year. 
In 1835, when the estimates were pre- 
pared by the right hon. Member for Tam- 
worth, during the short period that he was 
in office, and which were afterwards adopt- 
ed by the Whig Government, the expendi- 
ture was 7,773,0001. less than at present. 
He conceived that the House had a claim 
on Her Majesty’s Ministers to show why 
the public expenditure was so much greater 
now than in previous years. In 1830, 
when the Duke of Wellington was Minis- 
ter, the charge for the Army, Navy, and 
Ordnance, was three millions less than in 
the present year. In the same year, the 
amount of the salaries paid to the publie 
officers was 1,800,000/. less than at pre- 
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sent. He would take another remarkable 
period, namely, 1840, when this country 
was engaged in the war with China, and 
also in a dispute with France, and when it 
was deemed proper to keep up a large fleet 
in the Mediterranean, and when the whole 
of the charge of the rebellion in Canada 
had not been paid, the expenditure for the 
Army, Navy, and Ordnance was 4,093,000/. 
less than that now proposed for the same 
services. The right hon. Gentleman had 
given no satisfactory explanation why 
there had been such a large increase under 
these heads. As for the loan, he agreed 
with the right hon. Member for the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, that there should 
not be any increase in the national debt in 
time of peace. When there was formerly 
a deficiency in the revenue, as compared 
with the expenditure, the right hon. Baro- 
net the Member for Tamworth, then at 
the head of the Government, came down 
to that House and proposed the im- 
position of that obnoxious tax the in- 
come tax, and he had acted wisely in 
doing so, instead of going on year after 
year, adding to the debt. Between the 
years 1834 and 1841, not less than 
42,500,0001. had been added to the debt, 
and it was now proposed to add eight 
millions more to it. If they had not been 
enabled to make reductions in the interest 
of the debt, they would now be paying a 
nillion more a year for that purpose than 
they did in 1817. He objected also to 
the mode in which the right hon. Gentle- 
man proposed to proceed. The right hon. 
Gentleman should begin by borrowing 1001. 
in money, for 100/. in stock, as he might 
then hereafter be enabled to deal with the 
interest on it. The right hon. Gentleman 
by borrowing in the mode which he pro- 
posed, would add 8,800,0001. to the debt. 
In the 42,000,000/. which was added to 
the debt between 1834 and 1841, with the 
exception of the West Indian loan, which 
was raised nearly at par, there had been a 
less of not less than 3,200,0001., in conse- 
quence of the mode of borrowing adopted. 
When they had a surplus, the Commis- 
sioners went into the market to buy stock, 
and it had often happened that they had 
paid double the price for stock that it had 
originally been borrowed at. When the 
country was in such a state of distress as 
it was at present, and, above all, when 
there was such an awful state of things 
prevailing in Ireland, and the west of 
Scotland, the Government were called 
upon, by every sense of duty, to make 
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every practicable reduction in the public 
expenditure. This year exhibited the 
greatest expenditure since the peace, and 
this without any alleged case. Was there 
danger of war? If so, let the fact be de- 
clared to the House, who would know how 
to provide for the emergency. Appear- 
ances, however, warranted the opposite 
conclusion; and although slight causes of 
irritation might have arisen, there had not 
been a time since the peace when the peo- 
ple of France were more disposed towards 
peaceful relations with this country than 
now. The truth was, that France was 
deeply sensible that on the continued ex- 
istence of peace with England, depended 
the maintenance of liberty throughout the 
world. He was truly astonished that the 
aristocrary should not have viewed with 
apprehension this great increase of the 
public debt. When future generations 
should look into the mode in whieh the 
debt had been contracted, they would, no 
doubt, admire the generosity of England 
in coming forward to relieve the distresses 
of Ireland, when they saw 8,000,000/. 
raised for this purpose by imposts on the 
industry of her own people, and reflected 
that out of the 42,000,000. to which he 
had already alluded, 1,800,000/. was ad- 
ded to the debt for the purpose of paying 
the arrears of Irish tithes. Who could 
say when this debt would be paid? and 
when the day of reckoning should come, 
of what avail would be titles and estates ? 
He, therefore, warned the aristocrary to 
beware how they drew on posterity. He 
also thought that the unlimited issue of 
Exchequer-bills should be no longer per- 
mitted, but that the issue should take 
place under the sanction of Parliament. 
Mr. ROEBUCK begged to make a few 
observations, not intending long to occupy 
the time of the House; but he could not 
allow the opportunity to pass without re- 
cording his protest against the proposition 
of, and the plan at present contemplated 
by, the right hon. the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. And before proceeding fur- 
ther, he should at once say that the Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer could not have 
been more complete, could not have been 
more frank than he had been; and no 
statement could have been more freely or 
more clearly made than his. He felt, in 
common with the House, most deeply for 
the painful circumstances under which the 
right hon. Gentleman had made that state- 
ment; and he regretted to perceive that 
the right hon. Gentleman had been obliged 
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to leave the House immediately after the 
right hon. Gentleman had concluded. He 
was not going to offer any comments in 
a spirit of hostility to the Government, or 
to any portion of the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s statement; but he thought it neces- 
sary in the highest degree to consider the 
bearing of that subject, which was so omi- 
nous and portentous as regarded the future, 
and to state at once his objections to the 
statement of the right hon. Gentleman. 
First and foremost, he would say, and he 
said it in a spirit of perfect frankness and 
fairness, that there was a certain degree 
of suspicion cast over his mind in conse- 
quence of the altered course of proceeding 
by the Government in the present case. 
The Government had already passed a Bill 
which created a machinery giving them 
full power over all moneys voted, or to be 
thereafter voted, by Parliament for Ireland. 
That Bill had passed the House of Com- 
mons, and he believed it had also passed 
the other House of Parliament. In addi- 
tion, that House had also passed a Bill, 
improperly called an Indemnity Bill, but 
which was in reality a Bill to make valid 
every presentment made in Ireland. Its 


provisions extended over all Ireland, or, 


with the exception of a small portion. 
When all that had been done, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer came down to the 
House, and told them he was about to ask 
of them to make a loan of 10,000,0000. 
[An Hon. Member: Eight millions.] Well, 
the right hon. Gentleman was asking for a 
present loan of 8,000,000/., which would 
in reality be found to add 10,000,000/. to 
the national debt. He deeply regretted 
the absence of the right hon. Gentleman; 
but in his absence he would ask the 
noble Lord (Lord J. Russell) what was 
the intention of the Government with 
regard to a certain class of taxation for 
Ireland? The noble Lord had put off that 
Bill, which was in reality the most impor- 
tant one before the House, for a fort- 
night, with the remarkable statement— 
and he wondered at the sanguine tempera- 
ment of the noble Lord which bore him up 
so buoyantly on every occasion—that ‘‘ he 
hoped and believed he would receive no 
opposition on the principle of that Bill.” 
Now, the principle of the Bill was, that 
the property of Ireland should be taxed 
for the support of the poor of Ireland; and 
he rather suspected that the statement of 
the hon. Gentleman opposite was correct, 
namely, that seventy of the largest landed 
proprietors in Ireland had signed a state- 
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ment, which was in fact, a protest against 
that Bill of the noble Lord. And he held, 
besides, in his hand a memorial from a 
deputation of Roman Catholic clergy. 
men from a district in Ireland, dis. 
avowing those who called themselves 
“‘ the Irish party.”’ The object of those 
Gentlemen who took to themselves the 
title of ‘‘ the Irish party,’’ was to re- 
present themselves to the House as the 
representatives of the feelings and senti- 
ments of the Irish people. He would not 
use any harsh terms, although the word 
‘* mendacity” had been before that time 
used to characterize statements made in 
that House. Those Gentlemen (the Irish 
party) had banded themselves together to 
oppose the proposition of the noble Lord 
with regard to Ireland; and that it was 
which cast a shade of suspicion over the 
transaction—not over the conduct of the 
noble Lord, but over that of those parties, 
both in that House and out of it, who of- 
fered no opposition or objection to the pass- 
ing of measures for getting money from 
England for Ireland ; but who were at the 
bottom of a powerful opposition to the es- 
tablishment of an effectual poor law for 
Ireland. But he hoped that the Gentlemen 
of England would join him to oppose the 
giving of eight millions of money, until they 
should have first insured the passing of the 
Irish poor law. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer (he was sorry to be obliged to 
speak of him in his absence) had exceeded 
the ordinary duty of a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. His rule was, ‘‘ sufficient for 
the year is the evil thereof.’’ He glided 
over the difficulty. No Chancellor of the 
Exchequer could have carried through the 
proposal made that evening, if he did that 
which he was bound to do, namely, make 
the taxes of the year meet the expenditure 
of the year. Why, he would ask the noble 
Lord, should not taxation have been made 
upon the whole property of Ireland? Why, 
he wanted to know, were Irish gentlemen 
allowed to come to England, bringing with 
them what number of horses and carriages, 
and what servants, they pleased, or could 
afford? Why were they allowed to go to 
what expenditure they pleased, and yet 
remain exempted from those taxes which 
all Englishmen, even down to poor arti- 
sans, were obliged to pay? Where was 
the justice of such a state of things? and 
why should those gentlemen be thus ex- 
empted, whilst his poor countrymen were 
suffering in misery? Another question, too, 
he had to ask. Why was it that he him- 
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self, labouring as he was here in England, 
jn common with all his professional bre- 
thren, howsoever hard he might labour, 
was obliged, whatever might be the income 
which by his labour he might earn, to pay 
out of it a portion for his income tax, from 
which those Irish gentlemen were exempt- 
ed? Why, he wanted to know, did not the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer come down to 
the House, and, having stated the difficul- 
ties with which he had to contend, say that 
there was a part which he could meet with 
justice to all parties, by a taxation which 
no Irish gentleman could refuse to submit 
to, and no English gentleman could offer 
the slightest objection to—that he was 
about to propose a property tax and an in- 
come tax for Ireland? Now, he was not 
going to propose at once an income tax for 
Ireland, but with the sanction of the House 
he would bring the question forward at a 
suitable time ; and however painful it might 
be to the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
meet the representatives of Ireland after 
having imposed an income tax upon that 
country, he trusted he would not meet the 
right hon. Gentleman’s opposition, and he 
hoped that the English Members would re- 
collect that they had constituencies to meet, 


when he should propose that vote to the 


House. He should propose the simple and 
honest plan of making property, whether 
in England or in Ireland, subject to the 
same burdens, and of making every man, 
whether he were an Irishman or an English- 
man, contribute alike to the imperial ne- 
cessities. Since the question of Irish dis- 
tress had come before the House from the 
commencement of these debates, they had 
been constantly told that the calamity was 
an imperial one, and that it should be treat- 
ed as an imperial calamity, which had fallen 
upon one portion of the empire; that Ire- 
land, being an integral portion of the em- 
pire, had a right to be relieved from the 
imperial resources. Granted that it was 
so. Then the relief must be collected from 
the resources of the empire, and it must 
be collected from Irish as well as from 
English resources. But it had been said, 
and said too with a degree of exultation, 
‘« Lay an income tax on Ireland if you like, 
but it will never be paid.’’ He was pre- 
pared to reply—The landed property of 
Ireland was rated at, in round numbers, 
13,500,0007. per annum. Why not take 
that sum as the basis for an income tax? 
There was the annual territorial value of 
Ireland, and they could set upon it, at all 
events, a property tax to that extent. It 
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could not be said that they would not pay 
it. He knew that Irish gentlemen had 
told them that the poor rates were gene- 
rally perfectly well paid in Ireland ; but if 
the property tax were not paid, he should 
say at once, ‘‘ Seize the land, and sell it.”’ 
No one need tell him that it would not sell. 
They all knew that land in Ireland sold 
better than it did in England; that it 
sold not only more freely, but fetched more 
years’ purchase; and that being the case, 
who should tell him that he could not levy 
from the Irish proprietary that property 
tax which in justice wasdue? It appeared 
to him that they were not going to get out 
of their difficulties at the present time, and 
there was one matter to which he wished 
particularly to direct the attention of the 
noble Lord. The Government had calcu- 
lated that 600,000 persons were daily 
maintained by the public purse. Now the 
great difficulty would be the disbanding 
of that great multitude. The Government 
had drawn them from their legitimate 
source of employment, the soil, and the 
great difficulty would be to induce them to 
return to it. If they would impose the 
taxes he suggested upon the owners of 
Irish property, they would give those pro- 
prietors a direct interest in employing the 
population upon the land. To lower the 
poor rate they would be obliged to make 
all their land remunerative, and thus a 
large body of persons would be enlisted 
with the Government in endeavouring to 
get back the labourers to the land. He 
knew that the Government had a most 
difficult problem to solve; the most diffi- 
cult that any body of men ever had pre- 
sented to them. He did not blame them 
for the condition in which they were placed, 
although in many instances they had not 
acted with that foresight or that caution 
which he could have wished for. He ad- 
mitted that the loss of the potato crop had 
produced extraordinary distress; but they 
should not therefore infer that they had 
to provide for eight millions. [A Noble 
Lorp: Sixteen millions.] The noble Lord 
was from Ireland. But he was speaking 
of people, not pounds sterling. And they 
had not sixteen millions, nor eight millions 
to feed. The whole Irish population was 
not starving. Did they not know that from 
Ireland 6,000,000. worth of food had been 
during the past year imported into Eng- 
land, and that the worth of that food had 
been returned, and was now there? They 
had not, therefore, eight millions of people 
to feed, although they had a very large 
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number. But they had a difficulty to con- 
tend with, for which history offered no 
parallel. They had not only a people for 
a large portion of whom the food had 
failed; but they had a people, the large 
proportion of whom were accustomed to 
the lowest description of food, and they 
had not merely to supply them, but to sup- 
ply them with a higher description, and 
one more difficult to be obtained. That 
was their difficulty. History afforded them 
many instances of difficulties in the loss of 
food of large masses of population. Every 
one acquainted with the history of their 
East Indian possessions, must be aware of 
similar difficulties arising there. The East 
India Company, of whom he would speak 
with high approbation, as a Government 
which had great power, and at least good 
intentions; which had great intelligence; 
and which had, moreover, that which no 
Government in Ireland had—a docile popu- 
lation—had found that whenever an at- 
tempt had been made by the Government 
to interfere with the. difficulties of great 
masses of the community, every inter- 
ference had only tended to increase the mis- 
chief, and cause ten thousand times more 
harm. So honie had that come to the East 
India Company, that they had formed the 
wise resolution not to interfere with those 
difficulties to which the people were unhap- 
pily subject. They had done away with 
the obstructions to the obtaining of food 
by the population, but they had done 
nothing towards directly enabling them to 
obtain it. Similar consequences had fol- 
lowed, he contended, in Ireland. He held 
in his hand a statement made by the Ro- 
man Catholic clergymen of Mallow and 
Fermoy, from which, with the leave of the 
Committee, he would read a few lines. It 
stated, that the distress of the people, 
not of that county only, but of the towns 
and suburbs, was very great, which in their 
ease he asserted could not be attributed 
to the loss of the potato crop, or as result- 
ing from the same causes which had led to 
the distress of the agricultural population; 
for these persons had no gardens, no po- 
tato crops, and the Committee was at 
length obliged to acknowledge the astound- 
ing fact, that a corresponding degree of 
distress existed every year throughout the 
country. If a similar inquiry had been 
instituted last year, or should be instituted 
next, they would find the same accounts 
returned of a vast portion of the popula- 
tion subsisting upon one meal or half a 
meal a day, 
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condition of the Irish people; and what 
was the moral he would draw from the 
statement he was making? He was not 
making it to cast any imputation upon 
any class of gentlemen, and therefore he 
hoped he would not be met by that angry 
vituperation with which he was generally 
assailed. He observed an hon. Gentleman 
opposite smiling. The hon. Gentleman 
might smile; but he did not consider it a 
subject for smiling or laughter. They 
were dealing with the resources of a great 
people, for, he hoped, great purposes. And 
what, then, was the moral he would draw? 
It was, that Englishmen being suddenly 
called upon to inspect the condition of the 
Irish people, unaccustomed as they were 
to see such a state of things, drew a com- 
parison at once between it and the condi- 
tion of the English people. The Govern- 
ment came at once to the conclusion that 
the position was an unexampled and un- 
heard-of one, and they rushed forward to 
relieve the distress, and they had thereby 
added to it. They had dried up the re- 
sources of private charity in that country, 
and they had stopped the flow of capital 
in its proper channels. They had drawn 
off the people from the cultivation of the 
land, and had exacerbated all the bitter 
feelings that existed. They should recol- 
lect that they had in Ireland a people not 
accustomed to habits of forethought, but 
willing to trust for help to anybody rather 
than to themselves or their own exertions. 
And they had now the whole population of 
that country thrown upon the Government 
in consequence of their good intentions. 
They had thrown those people together. 
They congregated in various places 600,000 
of them; so that, as they had been in- 
formed by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
they had three millions of people depend- 
ing upon them, and requiring an expendi- 
ture of about 1,000,0002. a month, which 
would be required until the month of Au- 
gust next, because, as they were told, they 
had more distress in summer than in win- 
ter. But how were they to form the esti- 
mate that the outlay was to be until Au- 
gust? There was no potato crop now. 
Between the end of the hay harvest and 
the corn harvest, there would be no pota- 
toes; and even if they were to be now 
planted, they would not be ripe in August. 
But as aid to the people they were pro- 
mised seed, for the purchase of which 
50,0007. had been voted. Why, if, in- 
stead of 50,0001. they had voted 1,000,0000. 
it would not have answered the purpose. 
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To use a newfangled phrase, they had 
demoralized the Irish people. They had 
constituted themselves corn chandlers, and 
taught the people to look to them for sup- 

rt. They had done for the people just 
what the farmer would do on his farm; and 
they fancied that they could govern a king- 
dom in this manner. Again and again 
he would beg of the noble Lord to be 
convinced, that he did not attribute to the 
noble Lord and his Colleagues the whole 
of this mischief. He did not forget what 
had been done by the right hon. Baronet 
opposite, with the same benevolent feelings 
—feclings for which he gave the right hon. 
Gentleman praise at the time, and for 
which he was still willing to give him 
praises. In consequence of the failure of 
the potato crop last year, there had been a 
rush of misery upon them. The whole 
Irish people seemed convinced with the 
notion, that they had but to say that they 
were starving, in order to get relief from 
England; and the consequence was, that 
the entire burden of their support had been 
thrown upon the Government. He would 
appeal to hon. Gentlemen who had made 
themselves acquainted with the subject, 
whether it was not the fact, that the people 
would not subscribe in Ireland to relieve 
the distress, as they expected that Govern- 
ment would do all? He had letters to 
that effect sent to him from every part of 
Ireland; and he would appeal to the ex- 
perience of hon. Gentlemen, whether the 
conclusion come to was, that Government 
ought not to have depended partly on pri- 
vate charity, but ought to have done every- 
thing themselves? He considered that, 
instead of Government having done too 
little, it was a proof they had interfered 
far too much. He begged to thank the 
Committee for the attention with which 
they had listened to him. He warned the 
Government before it was too late—before 
the whole of the mischief was done—to 
beware how they proceeded. They should 
recollect, if Ireland was to be sown with 
any portion of the Lenten crop, the dread- 
ful evil which must attend weakening the 
people, and drawing them from the cul- 
tivation of the soil. He considered that 
there never were a people more sure of 
disappointment, than the Government in 
their loan of eight millions. They were 
certain, before the end of the year, of 
finding their Exchequer empty; Parlia- 
ment not sitting ; themselves without the 
possibility of assisting the people; and yet 
surrounded by the same cry of “give,” 
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which they were now met with. They 
would find the people still worse than at 
present; and that all their benevolence 
would have ended in making the large 
mass of existing misery still worse than 
before. Therefore, he would say to them, 
‘* Beware in time ; stay your step while you 
are able, and be just to the people of Eng- 
land, by imposing upon those in Ireland 
who are able to pay their quota of the ex- 
pense necessary to meet the evil; and thus 
guard against dragging the English people 
hereafter down to that miserable condition 
in which we now see our Irish fellow- 
subjects.”’ 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL: I rise to ad- 
dress the Committee, Sir, not for the pur- 
pose of adding anything further to my 
right hon. Friend’s statement with respect 
to the financial estimates of the year, in 
which, as has been admitted, he stated the 
views of the Government so clearly to the 
Committee, that I do not think any fur- 
ther explanation of them necessary; but 
because I wish to enter at once into dis- 
cussion with the hon. Gentleman who has 
just sat down. For, admitting, as he did 
admit to the Government, that he is con- 
scientiously persuaded that his views are 
for the benefit of the country, I think he 
completely deceived himself; and that he 
would, if listened to by the House, so com- 
pletely deceive Parliament, that I believe 
there would be the greatest danger if the 
Parliament consulted him on the matter. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman says, in 
the first place, with regard to taxation, 
that it is a question on which he wishes 
to introduce, on some future day, a Mo- 
tion to the effect that the income tax 
ought immediately to be extended to Ire- 
land. But the hon. Gentleman admits 
that this is an imperial calamity, to be met 
by imperial means; for as Ireland is a part 
of the United Kingdom, the evil ought not 
to fall upon that country alone. But 
though it is an imperial calamity, we must 
recollect that it has pressed most severely 
upon Ireland; and that those proprietors 
who have taken care of their neighbours, 
and of the destitute poor belonging to their 
own estates, have of course been obliged 
to make very considerable sacrifices—that 
they have received, perhaps, only a small 
portion of their rents—and that they have 
expended fully as much as the whole of 
their usual income. I should say, there- 
fore, that while such is the condition of 
Ireland, even admitting, which I am most 
ready to do, that while it was wise in the 
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right hon. Gentleman, in the first instance, 
not to have imposed an income tax on Ire- 
land, yet if we were to look to that income 
tax continuing for many years, it should 
be justly extended to Ireland. Making 
that admission, I do say, that I cannot 
think it would be wise, or just, or consider- 
ate, to impose that tax upon Ireland at 
the present moment. I cannot, therefore, 
agree in the proposition of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman. But he then went on 
with an argument to show, in the first 
place, that this was, after all, nothing but 
the ordinary state of Ireland. Why, Sir, 
he had a paper which he read in support 
of this part of his case; and which paper 
I read when it was brought to me some- 
where about the month of October last. 
It proceeded from a committee formed in 
Mallow. They stated that they were as- 
tonished to find, and I was also astonished 
when they told me, that artisans, and la- 
bourers, and small shopkeepers in that 
town lived on a miserable pittance of food 
in ordinary times; and for the greater part 
of the year subsisted on one meal a day. 
That state of distress which they thought 
extreme, was the usual state of the town; 
but, Sir, though such may be the condition 
of Mallow in ordinary years, it would, I 
think, be very rash to say that the present 
state of Ireland, is at all similar to the or- 
dinary condition of the country generally. 
Why, let us suppose, and I do not think it 
will give us any unfair notion of the cala- 
mity, that three-fourths of the wheat crop 
was lost in the country, and that there 
was also a great insufficiency of oats, would 
that, I ask, be not an extraordinary state 
for this country to be in? Last year there 
was, in point of quantity, an abundant sup- 
ply of potatoes. This year they failed 
within three months after the gathering, 
and this produced a most extraordinary 
calamity in Ireland; for the very reason 
that so large a portion of the people are 
always almost on the borders of famine in 
ordinary years. It is that state of the 
people in ordinary times that has made the 
calamity so great. But it is no reason for 
saying that this is nothing more than an 
ordinary calamity. It is, on the contrary, 
the cause of its having become a most ex- 
traordinary calamity which has fallen upon 
the people of Ireland. Let us look to the 
condition of the people of this country 
when any want of employment, or the 
dearness of provisions, or other cause, pro- 
duces great distress. At ordinary times 
the poorer classes in England are able to 
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purchase a little tea and sugar, and such 
articles; they are able to provide them. 
selves with some little luxuries, and to 
send their children to school—they are 
able, out of their small incomes, to provide 
for these expenses. Then, when a year of 
calamity comes, they take their children 
from school; they reduce the quality of 
their food to whatever is absolutely neces. 
sary for their subsistence, cutting off every 
other source of expenditure. When all 
this fails, they come to the parochial 
board; they are obliged to go before the 
board of guardians to state the distress of 
their families. The man goes on the roads 
breaking stones as a test of his destitution, 
and he there receives a certain allowance 
from the board for his subsistence, and 
that of his family. Now, although that is a 
very melancholy state of things, and one 
which we call a state of great distress in 
this country, yet it is a state of distress 
which can be borne, and which is borne; 
and it is a remarkable circumstance that 
in Mr. Thornton’s work on over-popula- 
tion, one of the maxims which he lays 
down is, that in a year of very great 
scarcity he was, after all, unable to hear 
of one person who had been starved to 
death in this country. Why, Sir, is not 
that a very different state from Ireland? 
Must we not admit that a most extraordi- 
nary calamity has fallen upon Ireland, when 
we hear of the dreadful numbers who un- 
fortunately die every day from absolute 
starvation? Is it not clear that unless 
there were some means adopted to preserve 
those persons, that the deaths, instead of 
stopping at the great numbers in which 
they now occur, would be multiplied ten or 
a hundred times? Well, what have we 
done to meet this evil? We have taken 
something like the analogy to be drawn 
from the case\jof England under the cir- 
cumstances, and finding that the immediate 
resources of Ireland were not able to meet 
the exigency of a single year, we looked to 
the mode in which destitution was relieved 
in England. We gave the people money 
for the purchase of food; but we required 
some labour in return, as a test to show 
that they were destitute, and that they 
were in need of relief. That is the course 
pursued in England where relief is required, 
and it is the course under which millions 
of money have been expended ever since 
the poor law was enacted in this country. 
But in Ireland, seeing that there did not 
exist a poor law to the same extent as here, 
and that there were not resources in that 
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country to enable them at once to meet the 
extent of the calamity, we advanced large 
sums of money from the Imperial Exche- 
quer to enable the people of Ireland, in 
some degree, to ward off the famine that 
was impending over them. There may be 
different ways of relieving that distress, or 
the ways which we have taken may not 
have been the wisest. Even the Bill which 
isnow going through the other House of 
Parliament may doubtless have its defects, 
and be inadequate to meet the calamity ; 
but I could not reconcile it with the duties 
of the Government for us to lie down in 
quiet, and that no effort at all should be 
made. I could not think it would be wise 
to abandon the people of that country al- 
together, and to leave them to rest on the 
ordinary operations of trade, in the hope 
that they would find assistance from those 
ordinary resources. I believe that, had 
we adopted such a course, the feelings and 
the opinion of this House would really have 
been against us; and that the economy— 
the unwise economy, as I believe it would 
be—would not be supported by the appro- 
bation of the Parliament of this country. 
While I say this, I give the hon. and 
learned Gentleman full credit for believing 
that the course which he recommends is 
that which, in his opinion, ought to be 
pursued, and which he thinks would lead 
to the best ends. Now, with regard to the 
state of the people of Ireland, there is no 
doubt but that a very formidable transition 
is to be passed through. There is, no 
doubt, some truth in the representation of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman, of the 
danger attendant on employing the people 
on publie works, and withdrawing them 
from field labour ; but I think the evil thus 
caused has been very much exaggerated, 
because I have taken great pains to get 
information on this matter. Persons have 
been sent through the country to make 
Inquiries; and they state that though so 
many people have been employed on the 
public works, there were numbers besides 
who were asking to be so employed, with- 
out suecess, and who could get no employ- 
ment from the farmers, or no employment 
on their own holdings, and who loudly 
complained that they were not employed 
on the public works. It is clear, therefore, 
that there was sufficient surplus labour in 
the country that might be employed in 
agriculture when necessary. I do not 
think, therefore, that the statement of the 
evil caused in this way, is true to the extent 
alleged. I do not think it is true, either, 
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that the people have been demoralised by 
these public works. I find that although 
the work done has been very deficient in 
some instances, yet, in many others, the 
taskwork has been duly performed—that 
the men engaged upon it have performed 
their labour properly—and that the work 
has been efficiently completed by them 
according to the payment which they re- 
ceived. Now, this may be a foolish way 
for Parliament to lay out the money, but 
it does not follow that the people are in 
consequence to be demoralised. A gentle- 
man may choose to lay out a great deal of 
money in forming an ornamental piece of 
water in his park, or in effecting alterations 
in his pleasure grounds ; that may be a very 
foolish expenditure on his part, but the men 
employed on that labour are not demo- 
ralised. They perform the work as well 
as they would any other labour on which 
they might be employed; and in the same 
way those employed on the public works 
executed in Ireland may have performed 
the work as well as they would if Parlia- 
ment had engaged them to deepen the 
most useful harbour, or to construct any 
other most useful work. The great ques- 
tion for us to consider, will be, whether we 
ean carry safely through that change in 
Irish society which must be come to— 
whether those persons who are now mere 
cottier tenants can be turned into labourers 
—and whether the landlords can, together, 
employ so much capital on the land as will 
make the work of these labourers useful 
and necessary, and thereby raise a sufli- 
cient quantity of food from the soil to pro- 
vide for the sustenance of the people in 
future years. I believe, myself, that if 
there were sufficient time to do it, the 
change might be safely accomplished. 
When the lamentable failure of the potato 
crop was first ascertained, everybody cried 
out that potato culture was an injurious 
culture for Ireland, and that feeling once 
generally come to, an alteration might in 
seven or eight years be carried out with 
advantage to the country. That such a 
change may be still carried out, I do hope ; 
but at the same time I feel it cannot now 
be effected without very great distress being 
produced, both in this country and in Ire- 
land. It is a matter, I feel, which requires 
very great consideration and great caution. 
In the meantime it will be necessary to 
carry through this House and the other 
House of Parliament, a2 more extended 
poor law for Ireland. And on this subject 
{ maintain still what I said the other night, 
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that I do not think on the principle of that 
poor law there will be any objection raised 
on the part of Irish Members, or on the 
part of Irish proprietors in general. With 
regard to the details—to the mode of ra- 
ting, to the extent of the districts to which 
the rating is to be applied, and such points 
—there may, no doubt, be much difference 
of opinion; but on the principle of the ex- 
tension of the poor law in Ireland, I believe 
no difference will be found to exist. Sir, 
with regard to the immediate finances of 
this question, I wish only to address a few 
words, in reply to the hon. Member for 
Coventry, who complained in his speech of 
the very great increase of expense which 
we propose. Now, I will not say anything 
with regard to the miscellancous estimates. 
They have not been yet produced; and it 
is impossible, therefore, to enter now into 
them. But with regard to the great in- 
erease which is proposed in the army, the 
navy, and the ordnance estimates, I must 
say that, however much I may agree with 
the hon. Member for Coventry on the ne- 
cessity of economy, I do not believe we are 
at all exceeding that which is necessary 
for the defence of this country. I believe, 
on the contrary, that if our means were 
more extensive, it would be wiser for this 
country to give a larger expenditure for 
some of those branches of military and 
naval defences that cannot be made perfect 
in a few months, but that, on the contrary, 
require years to bring them to that state 
of efficiency in which the military and naval 
powers of the country should be found in 
case of any danger of war hereafter arising. 
But so far as compared with the estimates 
which the House sanctioned last year, 
there is no very great excess now proposed. 
The Committee will recollect that for the 
sake of producing a greater uniformity in 
the accounts, the estates under these heads 
were taken last year for only three-quarters 
of a year. Now, last year, the army esti- 
mates amounted to 6,635,000/. This year, 
the army estimates are 6,840,000/. But, 
then, the supplemental vote last year was 
192,1731., leaving the real increase not 
more than 12,8271. Again, with regard 
to the ordnance estimates, the amount 
last year was 2,543,0001., and this year 
2,679,0001., being an increase of 135,0001. 
odd; but, then, from this sum is to be de- 
ducted the amount of the deferred vote last 
year, 67,2991., leaving the real increase 
only 68,2591. That increase has been 
thought necessary, for the purpose of in- 
creasing the number of men in that impor- 
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tant branch of the service. The hon, 
Gentleman must be aware that it requires 
some time to make men efficient in that 
particular branch; and it is for this reason 
that we have proposed to increase the 
number at present. With regard to the 
navy, the increase is 77,4281. for which 
sum we propose to make an increase in the 
service of 1,500 men. Therefore, though 
the increase is undoubtedly very large since 
the years to which the hon. Gentleman 
alluded—1834 and 1835—I do not think 
it at all too much for the defence of a great 
empire such as this at present is. I believe 
that, with the increase of our commerce, it 
is necessary to have a large and consider- 
able increase in our army and navy; and I 
believe that the security which is felt in 
our trade and commerce, derived from a 
knowledge that the military and naval 
branches are sufficient for their protection 
on all occasions, is one reason why our 
commerce flourishes as it now does. 

Lorp G. BENTINCK: Sir, my right 
hon. Friend the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, whose departure I deplore on ae- 
count of its cause, whilst I greatly admire 
that high spirit and bravery which have 
induced him, in the midst of great suffer- 
ing, to leave a sick bed to perform his 
public duties here, was, I think, not want- 
ing in his usual discretion in forbearing to 
hint at the taxes which may next year have 
to be raised to supply the deficiency in the 
Exchequer. My right hon. Friend says, 
that this is a year in which it is not at all 
advisable, for many reasons, to enter much 
into the money question, or to discuss the 
expediency of raising a greater fund by 
means of increased taxation. And my 
right hon. Friend said, that a stagnation 
in the trade of the country was likely to 
be the consequence of any proposal for 
increasing the income tax. But I am, 
Sir, inclined to think that there is another 
cause why this is not thought a year in 
which it would be advisable to put forward 
the question of renewing the income tax ; 
and that is the circumstance of its being 
usually supposed that Parliament is in the 
last year of its existence. It was no doubt 
thought most inconvenient and unadvisable 
for the Government to go to an election 
with the préstige that they had just re- 
newed the income tax, which a few years 
ago they had so loudly condemned. 

I am not surprised that the hon. Member 
for Coventry has expressed great disap- 
pointment at the increase in the naval and 
military services of the country. I am sure 
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that all those who recollect the high-flown 
promises in which my noble Friend the 
Member for the West Riding of Yorkshire 
(Lord Morpeth) indulged upon a late ocea- 
sion, when he issued forth from his ‘ na- 
tural Woods and Forests,’’ for the purpose 


of addressing the electors of Sheffield, and | 


assured his auditors there, that the first 
result of free trade in corn would be, that 
their representative, Mr. Ward, the Seere- 
tary of the Admiralty, would be able 
to maintain the Navy of England without 
applying to his Friend, Mr. Parker, for in- 
creased taxes; that the first necessary 
consequence of free trade in corn would be 
—“that the musket would drop from the 
hand of the soldier, and the red artillery 
would cease its murderous flashes ’’—must 
be greatly surprised to find the practical 
result of free trade in corn to be an imme- 
diate increase of the military, naval, and 
ordnance establishments. The hon. Mem- 


ber for Coventry has, I think, great reason 
to feel disappointed at finding that free 
trade in corn has led to an increase of 
1,200 men for the Artillery, and 1,500 
for the Navy. 

I will not follow the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer 


through his last statement in respect 
to the finances of the country; but 
when he says that his noble Friend the 
Member for Lynn will not be surprised 
that he should not have consented to 
raise 4,000,000/. sterling for the pur- 
pose of affording employment for the peo- 
ple of Ireland in profitable reproductive 
works connected with railway enterprise, I 
must confess I am more than ever surprised 
by the statement of the Minister this even- 
ing, by which it appears he prefers to 
spend 10,000,0007. sterling, of which 
5,000,0007. is to come out of the English 
purse, in the employment of labour that 
can yield no return, to its profitable employ- 
ment in the construction of Irish railways. 
And I was still more surprised when I heard 
my right hon. Friend say, that the great 
prosperity in the revenue of the country 
arose in a great degree from the circum- 
stance of the vast extent of speculation 
which for the last few years had taken 
place in the country, and the turn it had 
taken in the investment by people of 
§ their money in works at home, instead of 
Mississippi stock or Pennsylvanian bonds.” 
Now I think that that is the very worst 
argument Government could urge why they 
should not be disposed to advance money 
for railway enterprise in Ireland. 
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My right hon. Friend congratulated 
himself greatly at the increase in the 
revenue derivable from various articles 
of consumption, all of which he ascribed 
to the effects of free trade and the re- 
duction of duties. True it is that in 
many of those articles he quoted, there 
have been reductions made in the duty. 
There have been such in the articles of 
coffee and butter; but he forgot to observe 
when he told the Committee that the con- 
sumption of butter had increased between 
the years 1843 and 1845 from 148,000 
ewt. to 240,000 ewt., that there was no 
reduction of duty effected in the mean time. 
It is true there has been an increase again 
in 1846 to 250,000 ewt., but the gradual 
increase in this article arose out of the im- 
proved circumstances of the country. 
Cheese, too, the right hon. Gentleman said, 
thad increased between 1845 and 1846 
from 258,0001. to 357,0000.; but this arti- 
cle had also increased from 1843 to 1845 
from 166,000/. to 258,0001., when again 
there had been no reduction of duty. I do 
not, therefore, see any great grounds for his 
congratulations for this increase as the re- 
sults of free trade. He has been kind 
enough to tell you that there has been an 
equal increase in the article of tea, the 
duty upon which is 250/. per cent; and he 
said that the number of pounds consumed 
in 1841 was 41,000,000 lb., which had in- 
creased in 1846 to 46,000,000 Ib. On tea, 
there has been no reduetion of duty. But if 
my right hon. Friend had not thought it 
discreet to forbear quoting much further 
upon the increase of consumption in these 
articles, he might have gone on to hops, 
malt, British spirits, &. He will find 
that there is the same increase in these 
articles as in the others upon which the du- 
ties have been reduced. The increased 
consumption in hops, between 1843 and 
1845, has been from 27,000,000 Ib. to 
32,000,000 Ib. Malt has increased from 
1843 to 1846, from 35,000,000 of bushels 
to 41,000,000 of bushels. Now, I ask 
what has free trade to do with this in- 
crease? Sir, I think that the 13,000,0000. 
or 15,000,0007. that has been spent yearly 
upon railway enterprise in this country, 
has been the means of affording to all 
those engaged in their construction, and 
depending upon their labour for the means 
of living, the benefits of this immensely in- 
creased consumption. Theré is one increase 
which my right hon. Friend has spoken of, 
upon which I can hardly congratulate the 
Tlouse and the country. Te has told us 
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that there is 304,000/. increase to the 
revenue, arising chiefly out of the consump- 
tion of slave-grown sugar. Entertaining the 
opinions which I do on this subject, I feel 
that I cannot congratulate the country upon 
this increase upon an article produced by the 
encouragement of the slave trade. There 
was another point which my right hon. 
Friend congratulated himself upon in re- 
spect to an increase of revenue arising 
from the silk manufacture. He told you 
that the revenue on silk has been increased 
from 218,0007. to 297,0001. When I 
know what the present condition of the 
silk weavers is—when I know that the 
effect of the importation of this article has 
been to reduce the wages of the Spital- 
fields weavers, at a time, too, when the 
price of corn and bread was rising, I can- 
not rejoice in the increase of revenue ob- 
tained by this means. It is but three days 
ago that I received a letter from the unfor- 
tunate Spitalfields weavers, an extract of 
which I will read, and when the House 
hears it, I think you will not very much 
rejoice over an increased revenue derived 
from this source. They say— 


“ With feelings of considerable diffidence, yet 
with a desire to benefit the people of the United 
Kingdom, we take the liberty of informing your 
Lordship that we follow the silk trade of Spital- 
fields, and have attended in deputations on your 
Lordship, and we thank you sincerely for the 
vigorous efforts your Lordship has made on behalf 
of the silk trade of England; but we are sorry to 
inform you that the prediction respecting the new 
system has been painfully realised; nearly one half 
the silk trade of Spitalfields has been thrown out 
of employment. Hundreds have gone to the 
workhouse, great numbers have died, and are 
dying from want. Some of the best workmen of 
Spitalfields are now working at the pump in Beth- 
nal Green workhouse. Wages have been greatly 
reduced, from 10 to 30 per cent—(one master has 
taken Is. out of 3s. from the wages of the opera- 
tives)—making a difference of about 5s. a week 
reduction; also one of the large masters of Spi- 
talfields, employing about 500 hands, is now re- 
tiring from business, although a free trader,” 


These, then, are the results of free trade. 
That was the consequence of the increase 
of revenue from 1845 to 1846, which we 
have obtained by reducing the protective 


duties on silk manufactures. But it is 
much to the eredit of these poor silk 
weavers, that in all their distress they 
do not grudge their assistance towards the 
relief of their poor Irish brethren. What- 
ever may be the feelings of some Mem- 
bers in this House, or the other, I do be- 
lieve that the working classes of this coun- 
try sympathize with the working classes of 
Ireland; and it is on that subject that the 
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silk weavers have written to me, for that 
which I have read to the House is only the 
postscript of their letter. To the great 
honour of these poor people, they have 
written to me to express their sympa. 
thies with their fellow-sufferers in Ireland. 
They said— 

“My Lord—With feelings of considerable diffi. 
dence, yet with a desire to benefit the people of 
the United Kingdom, we take the liberty of ad- 
dressing a few lines to your Lordship respecting 





the state and condition of Ireland, with the means 
| of remedying that fallen country. We, as work- 

ing men, deeply sympathize with Ireland, and we 

rejoice to find that measures are being adopted 
| for the benefit of that unhappy country. We feel 
great pleasure from the fact that your Lordship 
has manifested deep sympathy for the Irish, with 
a determination that something shall be done for 
the benefit of the people. We have read the 
speeches of your Lordship in reference to the 
question, and rejoice at the spirit which pervades 
them; and we entertain the idea, that had your 
Lordship possessed the reins of Government, the 
people of that country would not have perished 
to the extent they have, because we conceive that 
your Lordship would have regarded not the 
fashionable principles of political economy, where- 
by the people might have been saved.” 


There was the honest expression of the 
feeling of the poor classes of Spitalfields, 
and he agreed with them. He had heard 
from his right hon. Friend the statement 
that in all this large expenditure, 295,000). 
alone had been expended by the Govern- 
ment to feed the starving people of Ire- 
land. He, for one, felt deep regret at the 
smallness of the sum which Her Majesty’s 
Ministers, acting upon the unfortunate 
principles of political economy, had laid 
out in feeding the people. He thought it 
would be a scandal in the face of Europe 
that 25,000 Christian people had perished 
from starvation in Ireland; whilst in the 
neighbouring country, under the more pa- 
ternal Government of the King of the 
French, whose Government had purchased 
near 2,000,000 quarters of corn to feed 
his people, in the words of Mr. Burke, in 
1795, already quoted by his hon. Friend 
opposite, ‘‘ as far as he knew, not a man, 
woman, or child, had died of starva- 
tion.”” And was it possible that the 
Irish people, who had perished by 
thousands, could abstain from compar- 
ing their condition and their treatment 
with the treatment which the Government 
of France had shown to all their people? 
It was not his intention to trouble the 
House at any greater length on this occa- 
sion; but he must say that it struck him 
as somewhat surprising that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer should come down to the 
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House and state, before the loan was con- 
tracted for, that it was his intention or 
expectation to pay 35 per cent interest for 
it, That was not the interest apportioned 
to the price at which the funds now 
stood; and he could not help supposing 
that when those who had their money to 
lend, saw that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer was prepared to pay 3} per cent 
upon his loan, 35 per cent they would be 
determined to have, whatever lower in- 
terest they might otherwise have been pre- 
ared to take. 

Mr. SHAW said, that he so much con- 
curred in what had fallen from the noble 
Lord opposite (Lord John Russell), that he 
had but a few words to say in answer to 
some of the observations of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman (Mr. Roebuck). First, 
he (Mr. Shaw) would declare that, as an 
Irishman, if the income tax was made a 
permanent impost, he would not claim 
exemption from it. At the time it was 
imposed, there was no machinery by which 
it could have been collected in Ireland, and 
certainly that period of extraordinary pres- 
sure would be an ill-chosen occasion to 
extend it to Ireland, and the hon. and 
learned Gentleman’s own argument failed 
him in that respect; for the hon. and 
learned Gentleman said, if it is a national 
calamity, let Ireland be taxed for it as 
such, forgetting that Ireland was first sub- 
ject to the repayment of the whole, and 
still would be for the half of the sum ad- 
vanced from the Imperial Treasury to meet 
the present emergency. Then, as to the 
600,000 men who were employed on the 
public works, he agreed in many of the 
objections made to the Labour-rate Act, 
and to the injurious consequences of draw- 
ing off the labour of the country to unpro- 
ductive works; still it must be recollected 
that was passed to provide for an unparal- 
leled exigency; and that the first object was 
to prevent the people from starving; the 
second, if possible, to make the work in 
some degree remunerative: and the fact 
was, that from the entire failure of the 
potato crop, the poor cottier tenants could 
not till their own lands, without the means 
of support their stock of potatoes used to 
afford them; nor could the small farmer, 
who had usually paid his labourers in 
potatoes, give them money wages; and, 
therefore, they were necessitated to look 
for labour and wages elsewhere. He would 
take that occasion to warn the noble Lord 
and the Government against too rapidly 
stopping that employment, for he could 
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speak from practical experience of the 
working of relief committees, and say, that 
there would be very great difficulty in the 
transition; and the immense number then 
employed on the public works could not, 
in the present dearth of provisions, easily 
pass to their ordinary occupations. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman said, that the 
calamity under which the people were then 
suffering, was caused by the interference 
of Government; and that last year the 
failure of the potato crop was exaggerated, 
and the people represented as in great 
destitution, in order to extort money from 
England. He would remind the hon. 
Gentleman and the House, that last year, 
he, and other Irish Members, had denied 
the extent of the potato failure, although 
they admitted that it was lamentably 
true that a large portion of the popu- 
lation habitually lived on the verge of 
destitution; but then, on that account, the 
entire loss of their food this year fell more 
heavily upon them. It was, beyond all 
doubt, an awful visitation from Providence; 
and he believed the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Roebuck) was the only person 
in that House, or the country, who would 
maintain the monstrous proposition, that 
the Government, or that House, should 
have left Ireland to cure itself. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman (Mr. Rocbuck) 
complained, that an Irish party had banded 
themselves together to resist the introduc- 
tion of good laws into Ireland, and espe- 
cially a poor law. That he denied. It 
was true, that at that crisis of Irish affairs, 
Irishmen had laid aside their political dif- 
ferences, and cordially conferred together 
on questions affecting the interests of their 
country; but they were the interests of 
the poor, as well as those of property, 
which, after all, were really identical. 
They did object to general out-door relief 
as a system, in a country circumstanced in 
respect to property as Ireland was; and be- 
lieved that it would be ruinous to the coun- 
try, and, above all, destructive to the cha- 
racter and habits of the labouring class. 
The noble Lord (Lord John Russell) would 
not be disappointed in the expectation he 
had expressed, that the representatives of 
Irish property in both Houses of Parlia- 
ment would meet the Bill introduced by 
the Government in a fair and humane 
spirit; but he could not help observing, 
that he thought the present an unfavour- 
able opportunity for the calm and dispas- 
sionate consideration of a permanent poor 
law for Ireland, That could hardly be 
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expected, during the ery of starvation, and 
in the excited feeling of that House respect- 
ing Ireland, while he would cheerfully con- 
sent to any temporary measure adapted to 
the existing emergency. There was only 
one other point in the speech of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman to which he would 
refer; and he would do that, to protest 
against the assertion, that the resident pro- 
prictors of Ireland had, as a body, been 
backward in subscribing to the funds for 
the relief of the poor. The contrary was 
the fact. They had subscribed to the ut- 
most of, and many beyond, their ability; 
and he was persuaded that they would be 
found ready to share every reasonable bur- 
den on their property, and, at all times, 
willing to co-operate with the Government 
in every measure of relief they might de- 
vise for the suffering people of that coun- 
try. 

‘ik. ROEBUCK, in explanation, said, 
his argument was, that the evils had been 
greatly increased by the mode adopted for 
relief. He also contended, that gentlemen 
in London knew as much of the real state 
of Ireland as those who had only come 
from Dublin, though they might have ar- 
rived by the last steamer from that city. 
He received letters and newspapers every 
day, and he could prove from that informa- 
tion that the large body of resident propri- 
etors had not contributed according to their 
means. It was not against the shop- 
keepers or the poorer farmers that com- 
plaints were made, but against the gentle- 
men. It was true he had expressed a 
suspicion that the poor law would not pass 
without opposition from the Irish Mewbers 
themselves; and the observations of the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Shaw) himself 
had greatly enhanced that suspicion. He 
did not say that the landed Gentlemen had 
banded themselves for the purpose of op- 
posing that Bill; but being already banded 
on other purposes, they had taken ad- 
vantage of their association to agree 
to a paper which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had signed—a paper which had 
excited the alarm of many of Ireland’s 
lay well-wishers, and also of a large 
body of Roman Catholic clergy. The 
right hon. and learned Recorder was in 
the habit of carefully weighing his words, 
and he had used the phrase, ‘‘ As far as 
their estates were able to bear.’ He would 
rather some other person than the right 
hon. Gentleman and his Friends should be 
the judge of ‘how far their estates were 
able to bear.’’ Le would have every far- 
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thing swallowed up before they came to 
the English. The English land was mort- 
gaged for the support of the poor of Eng- 
land, and the land of Ireland ought to be 
bound in like manner to support the poor 
of Ireland. If the improvidence or mis- 
management of the Irish gentry rendered 
them incapable of maintaining their own 
poor, they were unworthy of the trust; and 
as the English soil was mortgaged for the 
maintenance of the English poor, he trusted 
“the good feeling of the people of Eng. 
land”’ would take care that the Irish soil 
was fully mortgaged for the relief of the 
poor of Ireland. 

Mr. GOULBURN said: I do not rise 
for the purpose of entering into a diseus- 
sion on the Irish Poor Law, or into the 
duty of the resident proprietors of that 
country, or into the question whether they 
have adequately discharged their duty; but 
I rise for the purpose of addressing myself 
to the question more immediately before the 
House; to the statements which have been 
made by the right hon. Gentleman; and to 
the mode in which he seeks to provide for 
an admitted and enormous deficiency, I 
do not know, Sir, a situation more pain- 
ful or more difficult than that which has 
fallen to the lot of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer; and 
I am bound in justice to him to bear my 
tribute of praise, in accordance with every 
hon. Gentleman who has spoken this even- 
ing, to the mode in which he has dis- 
charged the duty imposed on him, It 
would be impossible for any one to meet 
the difficulty more fairly; to lay more 
clearly before the House the case for 
which we have to provide; or to state 
more distinctly the immediate measures 
to be adopted for relief, or the bur- 
dens which, if there be a continuance of 
the present calamity, we must ultimately 
bear. Sir, the right hon. Gentleman be- 
gan his speech by reviewing the expec- 
tations which I held out at this period 
last year of the state of the revenue for 
the year now elapsing. He has said very 
truly, that I stated at this period last 
year that the surplus of income over 
expenditure might not exceed 776,0001.; 
but, Sir, the House will recollect that I 
expressly added, that my sanguine expec- 
tations were of a surplus exceeding that 
amount; but, considering the great redue- 
tions of taxation which the Government 
had made, it was impossible to state accu- 
rately how much increased consumption 
would compensate for the repeal of duties: 
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undoubtedly, my expectations were san- 
guine. But I felt that expectations of the 
success of financial measures ought to be 
most cautiously acted upon. It now ap- 
ears that the surplus, instead of being 
776,0001., is very near 3,000,000/.; and 
whatever blame may attach to my miscal- 
culation, I am quite ready to bear. The 
right hon. Gentleman has said that I 
could not have calculated upon an in- 
crease in the sugar duties, which is, in 
a great degree, to be attributed to the in- 
troduction of slave-grown sugar; but I 
beg to state that, as upon a former oc- 
casion, when the duty on British sugars 
was diminished, and the duty on free- 
labour sugar was reduced, there was a 
considerable increase in the duty paid upon 
the sugar consumed in this country, so [ 
was of opinion that as the stimulus to the 
consumption of free-labour sugar was given 
by a lower rate of duties, the produce of 
the sugar duties would still be progressive. 
It appears that the increase in the con- 
sumption of sugar in the year 1845, as 
compared with that of the year 1846, was 
in favour of the former year. In the 
first year, the increased consumption was 
700,000 ewt.; and in the latter, notwith- 
standing the Bill for introducing slave- 
labour sugar, the increase did not exceed 
400,000 ewt. I therefore did anticipate an 
increase in the sugar duties, even if the 
slave-labour sugars had not been introdue- 
ed, The right hon. Gentleman has access 
to official information, and I think he will 
find that the quantity of slave-labour sugar 
hitherto introduced into this country, is 
comparatively so small that it does not 
enter into the calculation of increase, This 
increased prosperity in the revenue, is cer- 
tainly beyond what I anticipated. That it 
is the result, in a great degree, of the 
measures which Parliament has of late 
years sanctioned for the more free im- 
portation of the raw articles of manufac- 
ture, and for cheapening the articles which 
form the chief subsistence of the people, 
no one will, I think, now deny. The noble 
Lord (Lord G. Bentinck) indeed urges, 
that, although there has been an increased 
consumption of butter and cheese in 1846 
as compared with the antecedent year, we 
have no right to argue that the advantage 
to the revenue, and the increased con- 
sumption, arose from a reduction of the 
duties, since there has been an equal in- 
crease on other articles on which no re- 
duction of duty took place. Now, I will 
admit to the noble Lord, that in the 
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midst of the general prosperity of the 
country, whether there be a reduction of 
duty or not, there will be an increase in 
the quantities consumed of all articles of 
general consumption; but I defy any one 
to look at the list of articles on which there 
has been a reduction, and to deny that, in 
consequence of the reduction in the duties, 
the quantity consumed has been consider- 
ably increased, or that the benefit to the 
consumer has not been proportionably large. 
The noble Lord has adverted again to what 
was a favourite topic with him in the dis- 
cussions of last year; and he has told us 
that when the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer said that we 
were to congratulate ourselves on the in- 
erease in the duties on silk imported, we 
ought to reflect that we have inflicted a 
great injury on the silk manufacturers of 
this country, by the freer importation of 
manufactured silk. But the noble Lord 
will give me leave to say, that if we have 
more freely admitted the manufactured silk 
from foreign countries, the returns show that 
we have not diminished but increased our 
own exports of silk manufacture. It ap- 
pears from the returns laid upon the Table 
of the House, that there was of raw silk im- 
ported in 1844,! 3,600,000 1b.; in 1845, 
3,700,000Ib.; and in 1846, 3,900,000 Ib. ; 
showing a large increase in each of those 
particular years over the preceding in the 
introduction of the raw material. But let 
us see the effect on exports. In 1844, the 
declared value of silk manufactures ex- 
ported was 692,0001.; in 1845, it was 
700,0007.; and in 1846, it was 768,0007.; 
being an increase of 68,000/. in value 
above the silk manufactures exported in 
the antecedent year, thus showing that 
while a larger quantity of foreign silk has 
paid duty on import, the export to foreign 
countries of our own silk manufacture has 
materially increased. That the silk ma- 
nufacturers should have suffered in com- 
mon with other classes, in consequence of 
the high price of provisions, is what I 
deeply regret; no one will deny the amount 
of their suffering, or the calamity; for, 
whatever amelioration of commercial or 
financial system, it may be in the power 
of Parliament to effect, no one will be 
prepared to contest the truth that great 
evils must result from a deficient harvest, 
and from a consequent deficiency in the 
necessaries of life. But the noble Lord 
went on to instance a number of articles 
on which the duty was not diminished, and 
on which nevertheless, the consumption 
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has inereased. He particularly specified 
malt, hops, and some other articles. I 
admit freely this increase, and I point it 
out as an advantage of the very system 
which, when I was on the other side of 
the House, I recommended for adoption : 
for, if greater scope be given to the indus- 
try of the people by the removal of restric- 
tions, and a reduction be effected in the 
price of articles of primary necessity, their 
power of purchasing all taxed articles is 
greatly extended. The noble Lord indeed 
tells us, that it is owing to the construction 
of railways that we find this increased 
consumption, and that it has been mainly 
occasioned by the large undertakings car- 
ried on under the direction of the hon. 
Member for Sunderland (Mr. Hudson) ; 
but the noble Lord ought to recollect, that 
our experience of the effect of constructing 
railroads is not confined to the last year. 
The system had gone on for many years 
antecedently; and in years too in which 
there has been a great deficiency in the 
revenue, those great undertakings of rail- 
ways have been in progress. I have here 
an account taken from the Committee on 
Railways, which shows that in the years 
in which the revenue had been deficient, 
there had been a considerable amount 
expended in railways. The following are 
the sums raised by railways in progress or 
completion previous to 1841 :— 


London and Birmingham 8,250,000 
Grand Junction 4,638,000 
Great Western 8,282,000 
Brighton 2,867,000 
South-Western 2,600,000 
South-Eastern 3,857,000 


Midland 7,235,000 


and seven others, the capital of which was 
10,000,000/. If the investment of large 
capitals in these works throughout the 
country had been sufficient to insure the 
comfort of the people, and an increased 
consumption of taxed articles, there would 
in those years have been an increased 
amount of public revenue. Therefore, 
without disparaging in any manner the be- 
nefits to be derived by the country from 
railroads and from other public improve- 
ments, I say that it is not just to ascribe to 
them alone the great augmentation of the 
public revenue: that augmentation has 
arisen from gradually and constantly, yet 
cautiously, reducing the duties on the prime 
necessaries of life, and on the raw mate- 
rials used in our manufactures. Now, the 
hon. Member for Montrose (Mr. Hume) 
says that considering the advantage which 
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has already resulted from reductions in 
the duties on articles of consumption, we 
ought at once to go farther in the reduc- 
tion of taxation; and, in the face of the 
necessity which is admitted on all sides to 
exist of a large loan to meet an extraordi- 
nary emergency, there ought to be an im. 
mediate reduction of taxation, which would 
ultimately raise the revenue. Sir, I have 
often thought that when the hon. Mem- 
ber has contended for principles which I 
believe to be right, he has taken exagger- 
ated views of those principles, and has 
pressed them beyond what they will fairly 
warrant; and what has fallen from him to- 
night only confirms that opinion. In for. 
mer years when we reduced the amount 
of taxation, there was a surplus revenue, 
so that we could afford to reduce it, in the 
expectation that after a certain period the 
revenue would come round, from the more 
general consumption of taxed articles. But 
the system of borrowing money, in order 
to reduce taxation, is a measure of a very 
different character, and would not only in- 
volve this country in a deficiency, but would 
be totally irreconcileable with prudence ; 
and when the hon. Gentleman appeals to 
my practice in this respect, I must say he 
will find by experience that my course has 
not been conformable to his views. In 
the year 1842 there was a reduction made, 
but it was cotemporaneous with the im- 
position of a very productive tax, which 
gave the means of reducing with little risk 
the duties on many articles; but in the 
next two years, when the revenue had not 
recovered from the previous reduction of 
taxation, nothing of importance was done, 
although there was the same evidence of 
success, and the same inducement to per- 
severe, as the hon. Member now points 
to. It was not till the revenue was again 
buoyant, that taxes could be taken off, 
and we then again resorted to the process 
of a further reduction. I admit that at 
the present moment we derive great ad- 
vantage from these reductions ; but if we 
go on reducing taxes, without a due con- 
sideration of the situation of the country 
at the time, we shall be doing great mis- 
chief. A review of the success which has 
attended the system of finance sanction- 
ed by this House for some years, is un- 
doubtedly most satisfactory ; and at the 
present moment I cannot help picturing 
to myself what the result would have been 
if Parliament had taken a different course, 
or had adopted the system which the hon. 
Member for Montrose recommends, of bor- 
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rowing money to meet the necessary de- 
mands on the income of the country: at 
this moment, when a sudden storm has 
come upon us, instead of being com- 
aratively easy, we should have been in 
difficulties, from which no ability, how- 
ever great, and no exertions of Parliament, 
however well directed, would have been 
sufficient to extricate us. Now, under a 
different system, we have already provided 
out of the surplus revenue of former years 
2,000,0002.; and instead of having the 
whole amount required by Ireland to raise 
by loan, we have only to provide 8,000,0002. 
—an amount large and pressing at any 
time on the finances of the country; but 
in the present state of those finances we 
are able to meet the ordinary charges, 
and may still, after freeing the springs of 
industry, meet with confidence the difficul- 
ties with which we are surrounded. I 
come now to consider the mode in which 
those difficulties are to be met. Some few 
hon. Members have objected to the mode 
in which the right hon. Gentleman (the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer) proposes 
to meet them; and suggested that, in- 
stead of meeting them by a loan, they 
should be met by taxes specifically ap- 
plicable to Ireland; and hon. Gentlemen 
have to a certain degree argued that an 
extraordinary evil is only to be met by an 
extraordinary remedy. True it is that an 
evil which is the result of human miscon- 
duct and human error may be met by 
means of human provision; but when there 
is a great and overwhelming calamity, 
arising not from human agency, but from 
the dispensation of a far higher Power— 
when the crops are blighted and the means 
of subsistence destroyed—it is not for 
human agency, however exalted, to palliate 
such an evil. You must submit to the 
infliction; and that infliction will be 
conducive to the moral improvement of 
the people according as you meet the 
calamity by measures that will do justice 
to the people you govern, and will show 
that your Government is at least that of a 
Christian community. I cannot, therefore, 
for one, enter into the argument that it is 
not our duty to render assistance to the 
people of Ireland in the calamity under 
which they labour. I think our first duty 
is to take every care in our power that the 
poor and starving people, reduced to that 
situation by the hand of Providence, should 
be relieved by us, in the mode pointed out 
for the exercise of our charity, to an extent 
commensurate with the occasion. How 
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then is the evil to be met ? By loans or by 
taxation? I quite agree with the right 
hon. Gentleman, that under all the cireum- 
stances—difficult as it may be and objec- 
tionable as it may be to raise loans in a 
time of peace—that in the existing cireum- 
stances of the country, a loan is the best 
mode by which the difficulty may be met. 
If I were to express any regret upon the 
subject, it would be that the right hon. 
Gentleman has, previously to entering into 
any contracts for this loan, brought it 
under the consideration of the House, as 
the announcement may possibly injure his 
chances in the market, and raise against 
himself a prejudice disadvantageous to his 
ultimate proceedings; but that is apart 
from the proposition how the difficulty is 
to be met. If the difficulty were one which 
could certainly be calculated on as _ re- 
curring every year for some time to 
come, then I should say the period had 
arrived at which we should manfully pro- 
vide for that burden by an annual charge. 
But, whatever may be our anticipations for 
the future, no one can undertake to say 
but that the bounty of Providence, com- 
mensurate with the affliction we at present 
labour under, may do much in the next 
harvest to restore our prosperity; and 
though I may not be sanguine on that par- 
ticular point, and may think at that period 
that it may still be necessary to make fur- 
ther provision for a very considerable ex- 
tent of suffering, yet, whilst the contingency 
is pending, whilst there is a prospect that 
a large taxation upon the country may not 
be required, I think it is prudent to pro- 
vide in the interim by a loan for the pre- 
sent emergency; but at the same time, 
it should be distinctly understood, that 
whatever is now advanced as a loan must 
be repaid by that people for whose benefit 
that advance is made. I heard with deep 
regret the observation of the hon. Member 
for Coventry, in which he spoke of the repay- 
ment of the loan, and still more regretted 
that it was received with a laugh; for I, 
for one, must say, that if it be the duty of 
this country to come to the aid of the Irish 
people by raising a loan for the mainte- 
nance of that people in the time of diffi- 
culty, it is a solemn duty imposed upon 
Ireland to provide her share of the burden 
to which the country is subjected, and not 
to leave the whole of that charge resting 
on the people of Great Britain. Anxious 
and willing as they are to give assistance, 
they ought not, in fairness to themselves, 
to bear the whole charge. The case, there- 
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fore, of a repayment being to be made, 
is an additional reason why, in the pre- 
sent circumstances, I consider a loan the 
most advisable course of raising money. 
As to the taxation of Ireland, especially 
at the present moment, I need scarcely 
add anything to what fell from the no- 
ble Lord opposite. It may be perfectly 
right hereafter to impose upon Ireland all 
the taxes to which Great Britain is sub- 
ject; it may be desirable to impose upon 
Ireland a special tax for the repayment of 
her share of this burden, if by other means 
that repayment may not be eflected; but 
to take the present moment, when the 
whole country is in a state of difficulty, 
when the gentry of that country have re- 
duced their incomes to the lowest point, in 
the discharge of the duty they owe to the 
State and to their dependents, for impos- 
ing a new burden which cannot fall upon 
the millions there, or, if it did, it must be 
utterly unproductive, but must be thrown 
upon those who are in better circumstances 
in the country, and upon whom there is 
already the greatest possible demand, such 
a tax now imposed would have the effect 
either of ruining those who are trying to 
discharge their duty, or of creating in them 
a firm determination to abandon their duty, 
and to leave the country. That I believe 
would be the effect, if, in addition to the 
present heavy burdens imposed upon them, 
they were subjected to any additional taxa- 
tion. I therefore should protest as strongly 
as the noble Lord against any taxation 
upon the Irish people at the present mo- 
ment, reserving, however, to myself the 
fullest right hereafter of considering how 
far the burden upon that part of the United 
Kingdom is commensurate to its power of 
payment, and reserving to myself the right 
of enforcing the power, if Ireland has the 
power, of repaying her share of the burden 
now imposed upon the country. I cannot 
conclude without adding that nothing could 
be more satisfactory than the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman, as showing the suc- 
cess of the measures that were adopted in 
antecedent years, and that to those mea- 
sures we are indebted in a great degree 
for the means we possess of mecting our 
present difficulties; but, above all, it is sa- 
tisfactory to me as pledging the right hon. 
Gentleman to a wise and sound system of 
finance, as pledging him not to make a de- 
mand on our expenditure for temporary re- 
lief, and not to throw himself again on the 
Bank of England at a period when assist- 
ance might be obtained with difficulty, and 
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might have a tendency to derange the 
whole monetary system of the country, 
Confident am I that, acting upon that 
principle, he does the best to secure the 
permanent interests of the country. Above 
all, I heard with satisfaction that part of 
the speech of the right hon. Gentleman, 
able and clear as it was in every part, in 
which he maintained the principle of up. 
holding a balance in the Exchequer, and 
of maintaining an income that should be 
equal to the expenditure of the country. 

Mr. VERNON SMITI suggested that 
the loan should have been rather made in 
terminable annuities than in 3 per cent or 
35 per cent stock, especially as it was for 
temporary relief. It that way it would 
have been a medium between a loan and 
taxation. But he wished to awaken the 
people of England to a sense of what they 
were about to do, although he had no wish 
to lessen their generosity. He thought 
that Irish property should be made re. 
sponsible, ultimately, for Irish poverty ; 
and he did not agree with the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the University 
of Dublin, that that was not an occasion 
for discussing a poor law for Ireland; he 
thought it was a proper, and indeed the 
only, occasion they could get for that pur- 
pose; and he was certain that if they did 
not take that opportunity, they would, for 
the next four or five years, hear nothing 
more of a poor law for Ireland. There 
was only one other question he wished to 
put to the noble Lord. The noble Lord 
had last Session said something about re- 
ferring the miscellaneous estimates to a 
Select Committee, and he wished to ask 
whether the noble Lord intended so to re- 
fer them in the present Session. 

Mr. Atperman THOMPSON had heard 
with great satisfaction the high eulogium 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had expressed upon the 
principle of having a surplus of revenue 
over expenditure. Generally they had had 
an excess of expenditure over income, and 
it was that state of things that rendered 
necessary the income tax. Le was afraid, 
however, that the right hon. Gentleman 
would not long have the advantage of a 
large balance in the Exchequer, because, 
if he correetly followed the right hon. Gen- 
tleman in his figures, he would have only 
a surplus of 332,0001. out of an expendi- 
ture of 52,000,0002. If a balance in the 
Exchequer had been found so beneficial to 
the country, he thought it would have been 
a wiser and more prudent course if the 
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right hon. Gentleman had proposed to re- 
place part of that 3,000,000/. which he 
had taken out of the Exchequer to meet 
the exigencies of Ireland. The right hon. 
Gentleman had read a Jong list of mills 
and factories that were in action, as well 
as of those that were not at work; but such 
statements proved very little—they did 
not show anything to disprove that which 
he would assert to be a fact, namely, that 
there had, for the last three or four months, 
been extreme stagnation in the export 
trade. There was another fact equally 
important and equally well authenticated, 
namely, that the Bank of England had 
been obliged to part with a great deal of 
bullion. Between February, 1846, and 
February, 1847, the quantity of bullion in 
the hands of the Bank of England had 
been greatly diminished—they had been 
obliged to part with a very large amount of 
bullion to pay for corn since November 
last. As to the foreign exchanges, there 


was no opinion which could be given on 
that subject that was worth one farthing— 
those exchanges would necessarily be re- 
gulated by the quantity of corn required 
for consumption in this country. Then 
there would be an additional sum of pay- 
ing the interest on Exchequer-bills, in 


which a large amount of railway capital 
had been invested. With respect to the 
statements which the House had that 
evening heard from the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, he must say that he had 
nothing to complain of. The Goyernment 
were quite right in not imposing any addi- 
tional tax; but he was not so sanguine as 
to expect that the revenue of the ensuing 
year would equal the income that the 
country had received during the last twelve 
months. 

Mr. MOFFATT regretted that the right 
hon. Gentleman had not extended his state- 
ment so far as to inform the House as to 
the view which the Government took of 
the Annual Duties Bill. It could not be 
forgotten that when the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Portsmouth was Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, the Government had given a 
distinct pledge that, early in the ensuing 
Session of Parliament, they should be pre- 
pared to name some other duties which 
might be annually levied. The sum 
levied under the Annual Duties Bill was 
10,0002. a year. The alteration with re- 
Spect to it was agreed to, under protest, 
by the immediate predecessor of the Gen- 
tleman who then held the office of Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. In the apology 
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made upon that occasion, it was admitted 
that the constitutional right of annual 
taxation was vested in the House of Com- 
mons; now he wished hon. Members to 
say whether or not they were willing to 
give up that privilege of making an annual 
tax? 

Mr. F, T. BARING trusted that after 
the words which the hon. Member had put 
into his mouth, the House would give him 
permission to address them for a few 
minutes. He protested against its being 
said that he held now, or ever had held, 
any such doctrines as those imputed to 
him by the hon. Gentleman. He was not 
aware that there ever had been entered 
any such constitutional protest about the 
10,0007. a year annual duties. He was 
not Chancellor of the Exchequer at the 
time to which the hon. Member referred; 
but in or out of office he had always held 
opinions the contrary of those which had 
been imputed to him. In his opinion, 
there was no use whatever in exposing a 
particular trade year after year to the ne- 
cessity of an annual taxation. There was 
no necessity for exposing one trade above 
and beyond all others to annual uncertainty 
and annual botheration—he hoped the 
House would indulge him with the use of 
that word, for it was the only term which 
precisely expressed his meaning. It ap- 
peared to him that, in a constitutional 
point of view, such a check was wholly 
unnecessary; besides, it would be unfair 
to impose an annual tax upon one trade 
because it had been thought right to re- 
lieve another from the inconvenience of 
that imposition. As he was upon his legs, 
he hoped the House would give him leave 
to make one or two remarks upon the 
statement that they had just heard from 
his right hon. Friend. He should not 
make the excuse of saying that he was 
not prepared to address them, because, 
having had some practical experience of 
the matter, he certainly had taken notes 
during the progress of his right hon. 
Friend’s statement. He confessed that he 
could not adopt the same prosperous view 
of our financial condition that had been 
taken by the Chancellor of the Exchequer; 
for, even supposing no Irish difficulties 
whatever existed, matters were by no 
means in a comfortable condition, because, 
throwing aside the temporary revenue of 
the China money, and also putting aside 
the increased interest on Exchequer-bills, 
400,0000. was a trifling surplus. His right 
hon. Friend the Chanceller of the Exche- 
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quer had stated fairly enough the expendi- 
ture of the country, though there might be 
good grounds for apprehending that the 
estimate of the income ought to be taken, 
subject to some exceptions. After all, the 
real position of the country was not com- 
fortable. It was said they had a surplus of 
400,0001.; yet, looking at all the circum- 
stances of the country, that was hardly suf- 
ficient to leave them perfectly at ease. 
Frequent reference had been made to him- 
self as Chancellor of the Exchequer; and 
everything that his right hon. Friends who 
held that office had ever said or done, was 
applied to him. If they would only give 
him all the credit that had been justly ac- 
quired by Lord Althorp and others, he 
should be willing to bear all the blame 
that they had everincurred. Let them not 
censure him for the errors of those eminent 
persons, till they gave him leave to appro- 
priate their merits. It was not a little un- 
fair to put him upon the defence of all their 
official lives, without permitting him to en- 
joy any one of the advantages which they 
possessed. The hon. Alderman opposite 
said that they ought to meet their expenses 
by their revenue. That language had al- 
ways been held by himself, and he always 
had made efforts to accomplish that object; 
but he begged of hon. Members to recol- 
lect the circumstances of the case. He 
should not go so far back as the year 1841, 
but he should take the liberty of saying 
that, if he possessed as large a majority in 
that House as certain Chancellors of the 
Exchequer had been able to command—if 
he, likewise, had as many good harvests 
as had fallen to the lot of others, he might 
possibly have presented to the House as 
favourable a view of our finances as any 
one of the noble Lords and right hon. Gen- 
tlemen who filled the office that he once had 
the honour to hold. THe quite agreed with 
those who thought that inasmuch as it was 
now most difficult to bring the income and 
the expenditure of the country into per- 
fect equilibrium, it was better to overcome 
that embarrassing state of affairs by a loan, 
than by the imposition of a fresh tax; and 
he thought further, that, looking at the 
whole position of the country, his right 
hon. Friend had acted not unwisely by de- 
clining to disturb the financial condition of 
the country, and preferring to raise a loan. 
His right hon. Friend could not take what 
was called a comprehensive view of the 
financial state of the country, for this 
among many other reasons, that it was 
impossible to say what might be the charge 





for Ireland. As to the income tax, that 
was a matter decided: from the outset he 
said that that never would be taken off, 
and circumstances had not yet proved that 
he was mistaken; moreover, he did not 
think he ought to conceal from them the 
conviction which pressed upon his mind, 
that in the course of the next year they 
must look very carefully into the state of 
the public finances. He did not hope that 
the income of the country was susceptible 
of much increase, or that the public ex- 
penses were capable of much diminution. 
He had not availed himself of any portion 
of the plans of the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite, though the late Government had 
availed themselves of his principles, and 
carried them out ; but, however that might 
be, he believed the right hon. Gentlemen 
opposite would agree with him when he 
said, that they must not calculate upon 
continued increase of income, neither 
ought they to calculate too confidently 
upon the effects of free trade; they ought, 
on the contrary, to be prepared for the al- 
terations which must inevitably occur: the 
right principle would be, to keep a sufficient 
surplus to meet those alterations. From 
1834 to 1842, the whole amount by which 
the capital debt of the country was in- 
creased was less by 1,000,000/. than we 
had paid in one sum for slave compensa- 
tion to the West Indies. And he must 
say that the efforts that had been made to 
reduce the expenditure of the country, had 
been made rather by the Government, than 
against it. There was one little word, 
once very popular, which had been too sel- 
dom pronounced of late—the word “ eco- 
nomy.’’ Expense had been pressed upon 
Ministers, who had rather acted the part, if 
any, of protectors of the public purse. 
Time was when those who sought popular- 
ity had for their watchword reduction of 
the public expenditure; but now Govern- 
ments were obliged to make that their 
eare, while those who pressed Parliament 
to apply to the public purse, gained the 
more in public estimation. He did think, 
however, that the rapid increase of the 
public expenditure was well worthy of con- 
sideration. [Mr. Hume: Hear.] He 
was glad to hear that cheer from the hon. 
Member for Montrose. He wished his 
efforts had been more effective in that 
House. But he had long been silent ; ex- 
cept, indeed, an annual formal protest; he 
seemed rather to be resting on his laurels 
than to be exerting himself for the future. 
[Mr. Hume: It is perfectly hopeless.] He 
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found that from the year 1835 to the year 
1846 the increase of the expenditure had 
been about seven millions. No doubt 1835 
was a year of very low estimates—too low, 
perhaps, to affor’ a fair criterion. But, 
take the period from the year 1830 (before 
the Whigs came in and cut down the ex- 
penditure) to 1846, and the increase would 
be found to be 5,000,0002. From 1836 
to 1847 (this was the period from. which 
the right hon. Gentleman’s own data were 
taken), the increase in the naval, mili- 
tary, and ordinance estimates, had been 
5,0001. Now he was not inclined to 
eut down the rewards of public servants ; 
and when it was necessary for the safety 
and honour of the State that our establish- 
ments should be kept up at this rate, he, 
for one, would not oppose increased taxa- 
tion, however unpopular such a measure 
might be. But where there was no con- 
cealing the prospect of increasing burdens 
to the country, as was now the case, he 
did think it behoved the House to change 
its conduct a little, and to assist the Go- 
vernment to cut down the expenditure as 
far as possible, rather than to urge it to 
bleed at every pore, as was now the case. 
Mr. MUNTZ must say, he thought it 
would have better become them to look 
their difficulties in the face, and at once 
to have proposed an increased taxation, 
instead of putting off the evil day. He 
thought it would be more to our credit 
to raise the money now, than to have 
to do it at some future time, when, 
perhaps, it would not be so easy. In pub- 
lie as in private life, there was no more 
dangerous practice than not to meet pecu- 
niary difficulties. Admitting, however, for 
the sake of argument, that a loan was the 
right mode of meeting the case, then he 
contended that it was equally necessary to 
have new taxes to meet the interest. But 
as it was, no means of payment whatever 
were pointed out. If, every time we got 
into difficulties, we resorted to the medium 
of a loan to extricate ourselves, we should 
soon add 100,000,0002. to the national 
debt. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had said, he would not repeal the copper 
duty, which now produced 40,0007. Pro- 
bably next year it would not yield 20,0002. ; 
and in the mean time our manufacturers 
suffered, Quantities were exported from 
South America to the various ports of 
Europe, without any advantage to our 
miners, but to the great injury of our ma- 
nufactures. He repeated, that he thought 
immediate taxation would have been much 
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better than this loan proposed by the right 
hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. B. ESCOTT did not quite agree 
with the hon. Member, that immediate 
taxation was preferable, because he looked 
on the present Parliament as being, for 
such purposes, effete. Those who expect- 
ed any great benefit to the financial posi- 
tion of the country from this Parliament, 
deceived themselves. The sooner the pre- 
sent House returned to their constituents, 
and a new one was returned to take the 
finances of the country into consideration, 
the better. That was a great question 
which must sooner or later be taken up. 
He had two objections to the present mea- 
sure: first, he regretted that when such 
large sums were necessary, in order to 
meet the dreadful emergency that had 
arisen in Ireland, an opportunity had not 
been taken of raising the money by such 
additional taxation as would at the same 
time have relieved the industrious classes 
from many of their burdens. He thought 
it would have been very easy for the three 
Chancellors of the Exchequer who had 
spoken to have devised a scheme by which 
all this money might have been raised, 
and, at the same time, industry relieved. 
At the same time, he thought a very fair 
reason had been alleged, in the fact that 
this was the last year of the present Par- 
liament. Another objection he had was, 
that he could not understand how the 
Ministers could come down to Parliament 
and ask for so large a loan on account of 
Irish distress, while, at the same time, 
they kept up the taxation on some of the 
chief articles of consumption. Last Au- 
gust he had put this case to the noble 
Lord, and had intimated bis fear that, 
while these taxes were being retained, 
many persons would in the meantime die 
of starvation. He was then told, that in 
any part of Great Britain or Ireland, 
searcity could have no such effect. Yet 
now it appeared that thousands had been 
dying of starvation, and they were asked 
for a loan of 8,000,000/. to supply the 
necessities of a great portion of the people 
of Ireland. He confessed, however, he 
could not conceive how Ministers could 
come down to Parliament with such a re- 
quest, when, at the same time, they kept 
up high duties on the most necessary arti- 
cles of consumption. He thought that for 
such a scheme of taxation to have been 
kept up so long in time of peace, did cast 
a serious reflection on successive Govern- 
ments of this country. Cheese and butter 
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were articles that had been especially men- | satisfy our consciences for the moment; it 
tioned as articles that had been unfairly | was one of those soporifics which lulled the 
taxed. Did any man suppose, that, had] symptoms of the patient for the existing 
the price of those articles been lower from | time: but those who would attend to the 
the duty being low, they would not have} permanent interest of the country, must 
been more largely consumed? Had the|look to the future, and must take a com- 
right hon. Gentleman proposed the imme- | prehensive and total review of our present 
diate repeal of such duties as these, he| mode of taxation, and introduce, not a 
was sure he would not have met with more | sudden, dangerous, or theoretic, but a wise, 
than two or three Members of that House | moderate, and sober change of a system 
to dissent from that proposition. He felt | which was at variance both with the prin- 
sure the noble Lord the Member for Lynn | ciples of the right hon. Gentleman the 
would not have dissented. The noble Lord | Member for Tamworth, and with the last- 
implied by his gesture that he would. At | ing interests of the country. 
all events, if he did so, he would find aj Mr. BANKES was not surprised to 
much smaller minority voting with him | find that the time had already come, when 
than he had on his Irish railway scheme. | the proposition of his noble Friend the 
And really he would not be surprised that | Member for Lynn was beginning to be re- 
the noble Lord should now recur with some | ceived with a greater degree of favour than 
triumph to that scheme; for where the Go-| when it was last under discussion; but it 
vernment were now calling for a loan of! was certainly gratifying to find one Mem- 
such magnitude, he did not wonder that|ber after another expressing an opinion 
the noble Lord should prefer a loan which, | that, comparing the scheme of the noble 
if so much larger, might, at least by possi- | Lord, with the one which had that night 
bility, be employed beneficially for the | been submitted to the House, there was 
people. At all events, he did hope that|at least this merit in it—that it proposed 
the subject of the total and immediate re-| some return for the outlay of the money; 
peal of all the duties on provisions, would | whereas there was none proposed for the 
soon occupy the attention of the Govern-| eight millions which were now claimed by 
ment and of Parliament. Her Majesty’s Ministers. The hon. Mem- 
Mr. EWART, although anxious not to| ber for Winchester (Mr. B. Escott) had 
offer an unfriendly criticism on the mea-| said, that he did not at the time, when the 
sures proposed to-night, while generally | noble Lord’s scheme was propounded, 
friendly to the Government, must never- | think so favourably of it as now. Te did 
theless express his opinion that they had | not wonder that the hon. Member had not 
on this occasion thought too much of the | taken so favourable a view of it, for he 
present, and too little of the future. And, | had not taken the pains to understand it. 
on the other hand, he must admit that |The Chaneellor of the Exchequer had 
the noble Lord the Member for Lynn, in| called for a sum of eight millions, with- 
his perhaps too magnificent plan, had more | out the slightest prospect of a return— 
regarded the future. He agreed with the | [‘‘ No!’’]—well, without a reasonable hope 
hon. Member for Winchester, that they | of a return of a single shilling of it. The 
ought to look to emancipating articles of| right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
food from taxation, and also to freeing) Tamworth had asked the other night, 
trade, as far as possible, from fetters, for; what was the credit of the country; and 
the future prosperity of the revenue and | had afterwards answered the question him- 
happiness of the people. At the same self—for there was no man more capable 
time, he did not see how they were to do| of doing so; but he might be allowed to 
this, unless, as the right hon. Gentleman | say, that there was an answer given a 
the Member for Portsmouth advised, they | great many years ago, by an eminent pre- 
were to take a comprehensive view of our decessor of that right hon. Gentleman, 
whole existing system of taxation. The} who, when asked what was the credit of 
time was at hand when they must take a/ the country, replied, that the credit of the 
courageous view of this subject, when they | country was not the sun, but the sunshine; 
would see the necessity of a more exten-| it gave life and spirit to every thing around 
sive application of the principle of direct as | it, without injury to the source from which 
opposed to indirect taxation. That great it emanated. He thought that this was 
question was on the distant horizon; but | the nature of the proposition of his noble 
it was destined to rise upon the attention | Friend; he wanted to extend this sunshine 
of the country. The present budget might | of the sun of England over the plains of 
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Ireland; and he did not envy the feelings 
of the man who would interpose his sha- 
dow to prevent it. He felt that the peo- 
ple of Ireland had a large claim upon this 
country for the fulfilment of the promises 
which Mr. Pitt had held out to them at 
the time of the Union. Mr. Pitt said— 

«Tf it be true, that this measure has an inevita- 

ble tendency to admit the introduction of that 
British capital which is most likely to give life 
to all the operations of commerce, and to all the 
improvements of agriculture ; if it be that which, 
above all other considerations, is most likely to 
give security, quiet, and internal repose to Tre- 
land; if it is likely to remove the chief bar to the 
internal advancement of wealth and of civilization 
by a more intimate intercourse with England ; if 
it is more likely to communicate from hence those 
habits which distinguish this country, and which, 
by a continued gradation, unite the highest and 
the lowest orders of the community without a 
chasm in any part of the system ; if it is not only 
likely to invite (as I have already said) English 
capital to set commerce in motion, but to offer it 
the use of new markets to open fresh sources of 
wealth and industry, can wealth, can industry, 
can civilization inerease among the whole bulk of 
the people, without much more than counterba- 
lancing the partial effect of the removal of the 
few individuals, who, for a small part of the year 
would follow the seat of legislation?” 
The time was now come for the fulfilment 
of that promise, and to give, if not the 
wealth, at least the credit of England to 
help to fertilize the plains of Ireland. Un- 
der these circumstances, he was happy to 
find so soon, after the rejection of his no- 
ble Friend’s proposition, that its merits 
were, in the face of Ministers, acknow- 
ledged; and that it was admitted, that if 
we were to have so large a drain as was 
now proposed, the plan of the noble Lord 
would distribute it more equally, and over 
a larger space of time, while it would also 
give some hope at least, if not the certainty 
which the noble Lord entertained, that 
there would be some return for the capital 
which we were to lend. He could not, 
therefore, but congratulate his noble Friend, 
that, notwithstanding the defeat which he 
had sustained by numbers, which he had 
no reason to expect when he made the 
proposition, the merits of his scheme were 
thus early beginning to be better appre- 
ciated; and he believed, that before the 
end of the Session, a considerable portion 
of it would be adopted. 

Mr. M. J. O’°CONNELL said, that with 
reference to his vote on the noble Lord’s 
Railway Bill, he had explained the grounds 
of it in a letter to his constituents, which 
he thought a better plan than making a 
speech upon it now in that House; but he 

egged to remind the hon. Gentleman who 
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had just spoken, that the noble Lord’s 
proposition could not have been adopted 
as a substitute for the 8,000,0007. now 
proposed—it would only have been an ad- 
dition to it. Then, again, when the hon. 
Member said, that he did not believe that 
any portion of the money would be paid, 
he felt it to be his duty to say that that 
portion of it which was advanced as a 
loan, would, he hoped—unless the cala- 
mity were to return in a far greater de- 
gree than it had yet done—be paid, and 
punctually paid. It might be that in some 
districts of the country there would be a 
difficulty in raising rates; but when allu- 
sions were made to particular districts, as 
being in this position, it was too commonly 
supposed by the House, and the public, 
that they applied to the whole of Ireland; 
but he for one, would say, that if the poor 
rates and the county rates were not repaid, 
and if direct taxation were to be resorted 
to, in consequence, unpopular as it might 
be, he would be ashamed of himself if he 
did not give his voice and vote in favour 
of it. With reference to the measure of 
the noble Lord the Member for Lynn, he 
begged to say that, while he thought it 
was not judicious liberality to the railway 
proprietors of Ireland, he hoped the prin- 
ciple on which it was founded, would be 
attended to by the Government. He 
thought the noble Lord deserved thanks 
for having brought the matter under the 
consideration of the House; and he trusted 
that it was one of the measures to which 
the Government would sooner or later di- 
rect their attention, so as to carry out the 
principle and give judicious aid upon suffi- 
cient and carefully secured terms to rail- 
way enterprise in Ireland. It was grati- 
fying to observe the feeling which pre- 
vailed in that House towards Ireland; and 
a few exceptions did not take away from 
what he might call its moral universality 
throughout the country. The proper course 
for those who agreed with the hon. Mem- 
ber for Bath, would have been to resist 
the first proposition made by the Govern- 
ment to give any aid to Ireland; but their 
opposition would have been scouted on all 
sides, and the reception of their proposal 
to withhold assistance, would have shown 
the people of Ireland what were the real 
feelings of the people of England. 

Mr. FINCH thought, in considering the 
sources of difficulty to the country, the 
system of currency could not be over- 
looked. If there had been a properly re- 
stricted paper currency, the interest of 
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money would not now have been above 
3 per cent. What difficulty would there 
have been in raising a loan of 4,000,0000. 
for railways, if the interest of money had 
not been raised to 4 per cent by the Bank 
of England in consequence of the efflux of 
bullion, with a prospect that, before six 
weeks elapsed, it would be raised to 5 per 
cent? He blamed the vicious system of 
the currency, which threw the country 
every five or six years into a gold fever, 
and so involved their manufacturing and 
commercial interests in disorder. The re- 
duction of the naval and military establish- 
ments had been suggested; but in the pre- 
sent temper of France, it was necessary to 
maintain them on their present footing; 
and, though great results had been pro- 
mised from free trade, none had been re- 
alized in so far as regarded their relations 
with Austria, Prussia, and Russia. The 
question of an increase or decrease on 
those establishments, depended on consi- 
derations connected with foreign countries, 
rather than on any of an internal charac- 
ter. A social revolution was said to be 
taking place in Ireland; and if a loan of 
eight, or sixteen, or fifty millions, could be 
of real service in improving the state of 


Agricultural 


that country, the money would be well be- 


stowed. An extension of direct taxation 
had been advocated by an hon, Gentleman 
who had lately addressed the House; but 
it seemed to be overlooked that there were 
other means of raising the revenue which 
was wanted. The tax upon cotton had 
gone into the pockets of the growers of 
cotton, and the price was now higher than 
ever. So it was with the tax upon wool. 
And he had no hesitation in saying, that 
increasing the customs duties, would by a 
great many be preferred to increasing the 
income tax. In conclusion, he had only 
to express his belief, that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had made the best financial statement 
which it was in his power to make. 
Resolution agreed to. House resumed. 


AGRICULTURAL TENANT-RIGHT BILL. 

Mr. PUSEY, in moving the Second 
Reading of this Bill, was understood to 
say that he should, at the suggestion of 
several hon. Members interested in agri- 
culture, consent to have the Bill sent be- 
fore a Committee up stairs. 

CotoxeL SIBTHORP said, he should 
give the Bill his most strenuous opposition. 
It would interfere unnecessarily between 
landlord and tenant, and disturb the mu- 
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tual good feeling that at present existed 
between them. He should never sanction 
the introduction of such rigmarole Bills, 

Mr. S. HERBERT said, he had come 
down to the Ilouse with a very different 
feeling towards this Bill from that ex. 
pressed by the hon. and gallant Member 
who had just sat down. Ile believed that 
any Bill on agricultural matters, emanating 
from a Gentleman of such talent and ex- 
perience as the hon. Member who intro- 
duced this measure, was deserving of re- 
spectful attention and consideration. At 
the same time he must say that he could 
not vote for the Billas it now stood. The 
gallant Officer said, no such enactment was 
necessary; but the gallant Officer must re- 
collect that he had the good fortune to live 
in a part of the country where the custom 
of the country was so well ascertained that 
the tenant could suffer no wrong owing to 
the want of such a law. Indeed it was 
upon the model of that custom that the 
hon. Gentleman's Bill was framed. He 
did not think that any legislative enact- 
ment was so effective as a custom, for you 
could not apply to every description of 
landlords and tenants, one uniform rule. 
There must be a great variety of tenures, 
of arrangements, and peculiar habits, to 
which it would be impossible to adapt any 
particular enactment. Tis opinion was, 
that a Bill securing tenant-right would be 
valuable; and he was glad to hear that it 
was the intention of his hon. Friend to send 
the Bill to a Committee up stairs, where it 
would be discussed, and any objectionable 
provisions it might contain be removed. 

Mr. MILES approved of the suggestion 
to send the Bill to a Committee up stairs, 
and expressed his conviction that some 
Bill of the kind was absolutely necessary, 
so far as tenants were concerned. 

Mr. FINCH thought it right that the 
tenant should be compensated for any im- 
provements he might make; but in most 
cases notice of intended improvements 
should be given to the landlord, and he 
should be satisfied that they were bond fide 
improvements. With some alteration to 
that effect, he thought the Bill might be 
made a very good one. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE was inclined to 
think that the hon. and gallant Member 
for Lincoln (Colonel Sibthorp) had arrived 
at a very hasty opinion on the Bill. He 
trusted, however, that great care would be 
used in further proceeding with it, for if 
any absolute bar were placed in the way of 
mutual agreements between tenant and 
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landlord, upon such terms as they them- 
selves might select, he feared that a dis- 
ruption of those relations would be effected, 
which he was sure was the last object the 
honourable promoter of the Bill had in 
view. 

Mr. ESCOTT thought there was so 
much good in parts of the Bill that he was 
almost afraid that the result of sending it 
up stairs to a Select Committee would be 
to send it to a place whence it would never 
return. At the same time he had great 
doubts if the measure, as it now stood, 
would effect the great and important ob- 
jects which the farmers had in view, and 
which it could not be disputed they were 
determined to accomplish if possible. The 
question then was, if this were the right 
measure. He hoped the result of sending 
it up stairs would not be to shelve it for 
another Session, which he apprehended 
that it would. 

Mr. HENLEY said, that in giving his 
assent to the second reading, in order that 
the Bill might be sent up stairs, he wished 
it to be understood that he did not ap- 
prove of many of the provisions contained 
in the Bill. It was certainly desirable to 


place this difficult subject upon a satis- 


factory footing, but he was quite convinced 
that in its present shape the Bill would not 
have that effect. 

Sm W. JOLLIFFE considered the Bill 
would be detrimental to the tenants’ rights 
in some districts, and therefore wanted 
to know if it was intended that the Bill 
was to extend to every part of the coun- 
try. 

Mr. PUSEY begged to say that the 
tenants’ rights referred to by the hon. Ba- 
ronet were those respecting husbandry, 
and quite distinct from those contemplated 
by the Bill. As to what fell from the hon. 
Member for Oxfordshire, as to the drawing 
up of the Bill, he must say that the hon. 
Gentleman had taken hold of a mere verbal 
error, for the Bill had been drawn by one 
of the ablest conveyancers in London; and 
with regard to its principle and working, 
he would be quite prepared on a fitting 
occasion to argue the same against the 
hon. Member. This Bill was the result of 
many years’ labour; and he trusted some- 
thing effectual would be done this Session, 
as he considered it was the only means of 
averting that distress which must inevit- 
ably follow unless some such Acts were 
passed. 

Bill read a second time. 
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LAW OF MARRIAGE (SCOTLAND). 

The LORD ADVOCATE moved for 
leave to bring in a Bill to amend the law of 
Scotland affecting the constitution of mar- 
riage. The learned Lord, who was almost 
inaudible, was understood to say that he 
did not intend to touch the principles of 
the law of Scotland in relation to marriage, 
but to narrow the evidence by which a com- 
pact so important should be proved, and 
not to allow it to rest upon such a vague, 
uncertain, and indefinite foundation. Mar- 
riage had often been held to be constituted 
where he really believed parties did not 
intend it. Ifthe Bill which he had just 
brought in should be carried, he hoped to 
make the registration so easy that there 
should be no excuse for not having a mar- 
riage registered at once. 

Sin JAMES GRAHAM: Taking into 
account the enlarged experience and care- 
ful attention brought to bear on this Bill, 
he was sure it would be introduced in as 
perfect a shape as possible. But the learned 
Lord, in the notice which he had given, had 
not referred to a portion of the subject to 
which his (Sir James Graham’s) attention, 
living on the Scottish border, had been 
particularly called. He saw flagrant and 
constant abuses arise from the facility of 
marriage, as applicable not to the inhabit- 
ants of Scotland, but to those living on the 
English side of the border, who crossed 
over without the knowledge of their friends, 
contracted marriage, and then recrossed. 
He did not know whether this point had 
fallen under the special attention of the 
learned Lord; but it was worthy of his at- 
tion whether a clause might not be inserted, 
making a residence in Scotland for a cer- 
tain time imperative on those who con- 
tracted marriage there. He was well aware 
of the extreme difficulty of the subject; 
but he thought that some due restraint 
ought to be imposed on the extreme faci- 
lity now allowed, which often led to clan- 
destine marriages. 

The LORD ADVOCATE felt very much 
indebted to the right hon. Gentleman for 
this suggestion. The subject alluded to 
was not immediately under his consider- 
ation, as his Bill related only to the in- 
habitants of Scotland. There might be 
very great difficulty in requiring residence 
animo morandi; but if the contraction of 
marriage were prevented unless one of the 
parties had been actually resident for a cer- 
tain number of days, the Gretna Green mar- 
riages would become as difficult as they were 
now easy. If the Bill which he had just 
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brought in should be carried, such residence 
might easily by a clause in one of these Bills 
be required to be in the registrar’s district. 
Leave given. Bill brought in, and read 
a first time. 
House adjourned at half-past Twelve 
o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, February 23, 1847. 


Minutes.) Pwustic BILts.—3* and passed: — Destitute 
Persons (Ireland). 

Received the Royal Assent.—Buck Wheat, &¢. Importa- 
tion; Brewing from Sugar; Distilling from Sugar; Chel- 
sea Pensions, 

PETITIONS PresentTeD. By the Duke of Rutland, from 
Leicester, and several other places, for the Repeal of the 
present Law of Settlement, and for a National Rate for 
the Relief of the Poor.—From the Relief Committee of 
Taghmon, Wexforé, for the Adgption of a more Exten- 
sive System of Railways in Ireland. 


DESTITUTE PERSONS (IRELAND) BILL. 


The Marquess of LANSDOWNE moved 
the Third Reading of the Destitute Persons 
(Ireland) Bill. 

Lord BROUGHAM thought the Bill 
had not been very carefully drawn, and 
pointed out several defects, as he consi- 
dered them, in its construction. In regard 


to the constitution of relief committees, 
the third clause did not give the Lord 
Lieutenant power to appoint those com- 
mittees, but enabled him merely to issue 
general or special orders under which their 


appointment should take place. He again 
expressed the pain and alarm with which 
he regarded such measures. If loans and 
grants were made, as proposed, he knew 
not how the Irish people could be weaned 
from the habit of relying for assistance 
upon this country. The idea of supplying 
work, wages, and food, was really so wild, 
that he must protest against the measure ; 
and his fear was, that what might now be 
done would be much worse than nothing. 
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going abroad and living in France, they 
were apt to follow the example; but they 
were naturally sore at being singled out to 
be complained of, while others went free, 
Among their misfortunes, not the least 
was the formation of the so-called ‘* Irish 
party.” If ever there was anything op. 
posed to the best interests of this empire, 
it was the unfortunate notion that it was 
necessary to discuss measures for Ireland 
before they were brought into deliberation 
in Parliament, and the expectation that, 
after such discussion, they would receive 
the unanimous approval of the Members of 
either House of the Legislature. It led 
to the impression that Parliament was in- 
different to the interests of Ireland. This 
was a strange union that had taken place 
between Conciliation-hall and noble Lords. 
But he believed that in every meeting of 
that ‘party,’ there had been as much 
disunion as in either House of Parliament, 
if not more. He begged to express his 
sincere thanks for the liberality of the 
people of this country; but he regretted 
that the measures brought into Parliament 
had not been more maturely weighed, and 
that different plans had followed one upon 
another so fast, that they were hardly un- 
derstood. The Arms Act ought not to 
have been allowed to be so long off the 
Statute-book. The poor-law system ought 
to be extended, though not to the length con- 
tended for by some—a length which would 
render it very prejudicial to the landed 
proprietors. But he did not know what 
would have been the state of the country 
but for such a poor law even as it had had. 

Lorp BROUGHAM: He could assure 
the noble Marquess he was totally mistaken 
in supposing that he attacked the Irish 
people—‘‘run down” the Irish, as he 
He did not base his objection 


‘to this measure upon any national pecu- 
‘liarity of the Irish; he should have had 


The Marquess of LONDONDERRY | 


deprecated the tone assumed by the noble 


the same objection to this Bill, if it had 
applied to the Seotch or the English; the 


and learned Lord; he thought it hard to| Irish were somewhat less provident than 
run down people who were compelled by | the Scotch, but perhaps not so much less 


cireumstances which were entirely beyond | provident than the English. 


So far from 


their control to seek assistance, and to say | finding fault with the charity of the English 


that they always relied on others, and not 
upon themselves. The noble and learned 
Lord, on a recent occasion, complained of 
the Irish landlords as persons who were 
keeping their servants and carriages, and 
drinking their French wines ; but the fault 
was, not that they had these things, but 
that they did not have them in Ireland. 
When they saw noble and learned Lords 


| 





towards the Irish, he highly approved and 
applauded the kindly feeling which had 
been displayed, and the magnificent dona- 
tions which had been given by the public. 
What he objected to was, that any people 
whatsoever should be led to look for their 
support to a Government fund of million 
upon million. As to the charge of absen- 
teeism now brought against him, his resi- 
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dence out of this country was never for 
above two or three months, at a season of 
the year when there was no person in this 
town, and when Parliament was not sitting; 
and his residence abroad never interfered 
in the slightest degree with either his 
duties here, or, as he hoped, in that part 
of the country with which he was more 
immediately connected. He had not made 
any charge against the noble Marquess for 
not residing in Ireland; no doubt, the noble 
Marquess was doing great good by residing 
where he did; but the difference between 
himself and the noble Marquess was just 
this, that he, himself, was only absent for 
two or three months in the year, and the 
noble Marquess only resided for two or 
three months. He (Lord Brougham) had 
thrown no imputation upon the Irish peo- 
ple, and he never grudged them any of the 
charitable aid afforded by so many persons 
in this country. 

The Marquess of LONDONDERRY : 
I would be the last person to say that the 
noble and learned Lord should not go to 


France, or have his boar hunt, or anything | 


he pleases; but still I must say, why should 
he hunt the Irish landlords, and run them 
down ? 

Lorp BROUGHAM: I never ran down 
an Irish proprietor, any more than I ever 
ran down— 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE: A 
boar ! 

Lorp BROUGHAM: [ assure the noble 
Marquess I never engaged in the diversion 
of boar-hunting in any part of the Con- 
tinent. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE was 
understood to propose to remove the doubt 
which had been suggested by the noble 
and learned Lord, by inserting in section 
three, words directing that the relief com- 
mittees be constituted not only “in such 
manner,’’ but ‘‘ of such persons,’’ as the 
Lord Lieutenant shall direct. The noble 
Marquess also proposed some other verbal 
amendments, including one to meet the 
objection made on the previous evening by 
the noble Earl opposite (the Earl of Ellen- 
borough), though the apprehended abuse 
could not have taken place without a com- 
bination of a relief committee with the 
Lord Lieutenant and the Government to 
defeat the object of the Legislature. 

The Amendments were agreed to. 

The Marquess of WESTMEATH, in 
reference to what had been said respecting 
the Irish party, observed, that in a great 
calamity like that which had befallen Ire- 
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land, it was only natural that persons be- 
longing to it should assemble together to 
consider what would be beneficial to their 
country. With respect to the Bill, he re- 
gretted that there was not some provision 
in it for the more effectual recovery of 
rates. 

Lord BEAUMONT took that oppor- 
tunity of correcting a mistake in one of 
Mr. Otway’s letters, dated January 17, 
from Castlebar. In this letter it was stated 
that a noble connexion of his, Lord Kil- 
maine, had not paid a great portion of his 
rates. Since the letter in question was 
printed and laid on the Table, he had had 
communication with thenoble Lord, and also 
his agent; and he was authorized by them 
to say that statement was totally incorrect. 
All the rates due from Lord Kilmaine had 
been paid, and that too immediately on 
application for them. He was not surprised 
at such errors creeping into the letters, 
because, from the manner in which the 
accounts and books were kept, there was 
great difficulty in the ratepayers knowing 
what was due from them, and in the as- 
| sistant-commissioners ascertaining what 
was the state of the rates. This accounted 
for such errors as that into which Mr. Ot- 
way, no doubt unintentionally, had fallen. 
With respect to the Bill, he thought it 
went to prevent the establishment in Ire- 
land of a class of persons whose presence 
throughout the country would be a real 
blessing—viz. retail dealers. According 
to the Bill, the Government were to buy at 
wholesale and sell at a low retail; and this 
would have the effect of discouraging the 
establishment of small retailers in Ireland. 
He knew that the Bill, under existing cir- 
cumstances, was absolutely necessary; but 
he was adyverting to a provision in it which 
it was desirable that the Irish people 
should understand would cease after the 
present necessity. He considered that the 
great curse of Ireland had been the want 
of retail dealers. He believed that, if, as 
in England, there had been a large num- 
ber of retail dealers in that country, the 
grain already here, and that which would 
have been imported, would have afforded 
sufficient food—though certainly at a high 
price—to prevent three-fourths of the mi- 
sery which now existed. The misfortune 
had been the want of the means of distri- 
buting food, especially in the more remote 
districts of the country, rather than the 
absolute scarcity of food. It appeared 
from the census returns that there were in 
England only three labourers to every acre 
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of cultivated land; while in Ireland, ac- 
cording to returns now upon their Lord- 
ships’ Table, there were above eight la- 
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spected the proving of Standing Orders, 
Under the old system, it frequently hap- 
pened that 200 or 300 witnesses were de. 


bourers to each acre of cultivated land. | tained in town for upwards of twenty days, 
Now, if they were to introduce an im- at the expense of the promoters of a Bill, 


proved and economical system of farming | 
into Ireland, it would be impossible for 


eight men to each acre of land to obtain 
such fair wages as were consistent with 
economical farming; and he was convinced 
that the only effectual means of benefiting 


Ireland, and one to which he was satisfied | 


they must eventually resort, was a system 
of emigration. He also thought that in all 
engagements between landlord and tenant 
in Ireland, a clause should be introduced 
requiring that a system of cultivation 
should be adopted on the principle of the 
four-course system, and that every farmer 
should be compelled to consume his own 
straw upon his land. 

Bill read 3+ and passed. 

House adjourned. 
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Mrinortes.] Pusiic Bitis.—1° Legal Quays (London). 

P&TITIONS PRESENTED. By Mr. T. Duncombe, Mr. J. 
Fielden, and Sir B. Hall, from several places, for Altera- 
tion of the Law respecting the Registration of Voters.— 
By Lord Brooke, from Kenilworth, for Better Observance 
of the Lord’s Day.— By Mr. Pattison, from Shipowners 
of London, for Repeal of the Duty on Copper Ores.—By 
Sir J. Y. Bul'er, from Torbay, and Mr. J. H. Vivian, 
from Swansea, for Reduction of the Lighthouse Dues.— 
By Mr. E. Ellice, and other Hon. Members, from several 
places, against the Proposed Measures respecting Sugar 
and Rum.—By Mr. F. Baring, from Portsmouth, for the 
Abolition of Corporal Punishment in the Army and Navy. 


—By Mr. W. Patten, from Warrington, in Favour of the 


Ten Hours Factory Bill_—By Major Macnamara, from 
Gentry and Landholders of the County of Clare, for Time 
to consider Measures relative to the Improvement of Ire- 
land.—By Mr. Cabbell, from Windsor, for Inquiry re- 
specting the Military Knights of Windsor.— By Mr. Escott, 
from Robert Langslow, Esq., late Judge of the District 
Court of Culomb», in the Island of Ceylon, complaining 
of Dismissal. — By Sir F. Trench, from Scarborough, 
against Repeal of the Navigation Laws.—By several Hon. 
Members, from numerous places, for Repeal or Alteration 
of Poor Removal Act.-- By Major Macnamara, from 
County of Clare, in Favour of the Railways (Ireland) 
Bill.—By Mr. Cripps, from Cirencester Union, for Altera- 
tion of the Law of Settlement. 


EXPENSES OF PRIVATE BILLS. 

Mr. HUME said, that he was about to 
propose the reappointment of a Commit- 
tee, which sat last Session, for the purpose 
of inquiring into the Private Business of 
the House, with the view of reducing the 
expenses connected therewith. The sug- 
gestions contained in the report of the 
Committee which sat last Session, had, in 
several instances, been acted upon with 
great adyantage, and particularly as re- 





whilst the Standing Orders were being 
proved; but now the business was des. 
patched in a couple of days. One ve 
important object, however, had still to be 
effected, and that was the establishment of 
a table of fees, by which the charges of 
promoters and opponents of Private Bills 
should be regulated. Every tribunal but 
the House of Commons had enforced a sys- 
tem of that nature. In the early part of 
the Session, he proposed a resolution on 
the subject; but it then appeared to be the 
opinion of the House that it would be the 
better course for him to bring in a Bill to 
effect the object which he had in view; but 
he found that so much difference of opin- 
ion prevailed with respect to the mode of 
taxing costs, that he found himself obliged 
to propose the reappointment of the Com- 
mittee to consider that point. He, there- 
fore, moved— 

“ That a Select Committee be appointed to con- 
tinue the inquiry into the Private Business of the 
House, the expenses attending the obtaining of 
all Private Bills, including all the expenses of 
the opponents as well as the promoters of Bills, 
and the taxing of expenses thereto.” 


Sm W. JAMES asked, whether the 
inquiry of the Committee could not be ex- 
tended to Bills already passed? He 
thought some retrospective investigation 
called for; the contradictory legislation of 
the House on Private Bills produced great 
inconvenience. In the town he represented 
(Hull), different local Bills contained con- 
tradictory enactments. 

Mr. HUME said, the inconvenience had 
been already provided for as far as the ex- 
pressed opinion of a Committee could go. 
It had recommended that, in ‘all cases in 
which corporate bodies applied to Parlia- 
ment for new Bills, they should be, if pos- 
sible, consolidated into one measure, avoid- 
ing contradictory clauses; that Bill to be 
the only measure regulating the local busi- 
ness of the corporation. 

Motion agreed to, and Committee ap- 
pointed. 


LANDED PROPERTY (IRELAND) BILL. 
Mr. ROEBUCK, seeing the Secretary 
for the Home Department in his place, 
although the noble Lord at the head 
of the Government was absent, wished 
to put a question to him regarding the 
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yote agreed to last night, by which | before the House. 


594 


The only course left 


Railway Bills. 


1,500,000/. were granted under the Landed |him in the case, therefore, was to endea- 


Property (Ireland) Bill. 
from what the noble Member for London 
had said on a former day, that this mea- 
sure was to proceed part passu with the 
Irish Poor Law; and as the essence of 
the measure was money, he’ wished to 
know whether the vote of last night was a 
mere formal resolution not binding upon 
the House hereafter; or, in other words, 
whether the engagement entered into be- 
tween the noble Lord and himself was to 
be infringed ? 

Sir G. GREY said, that the resolution 
of last night was merely a formal proceed- 
ing, necessary in all similar cases, in order 
that a clause might be introduced into the 
Bill which any Member might oppose if he 
saw reason to do so. 


RAILWAY BILLS. 

Mr. ELLICE, in rising to bring for- 
ward the Motion of which he had given 
notice, relative to referring all Railway 
Bills to the Railway Commissioners, ob- 
served, that the necessity for it was so 
self-evident, from the magnitude of railway 
transactions, and thei connexion with the 
financial interests of the country, and in- 
deed on every other account, that it would 
not be necessary for him to detain the 


House long with any detailed facts, or | 
comments upon them. When he had men- | 
tioned the matter before, he was led to | 
infer, from the information which had been | 


furnished him, that the amount of capital 
to be raised for the construction of rail- 
ways in the present Session, would be 
about 40,000,000/. sterling. He had moved 
for an accurate return, but there had not 
been time as yet to make it. However, 
as far as he could ascertain the fact, it 
appeared that, instead of 40,000,0001., the 
amount would be in reality 120,000,0001., 


of which 80,000,0007. were capital, and | 


40,000,0007. borrowed money. He had 
moved at the same time for another re- 
turn, which he could have wished was be- 
fore the House, before moving his proposed 
resolution—namely, the actual amount of 
capital raised under former Acts—of the 
extent of power still remaining to be ex- 
ercised, to raise further capital and loans 
—and of the amount of loan notes, deben- 
tures, or money borrowed in other ways, 
still outstanding. The complicated and 
difficult character of that return necessa- 
ily caused delay; and it was not yet, he 
regretted to say, in a condition to be laid 








He had thought | vour to give an idea of the nature and 


extent of the enormous monetary opera- 
tions of these undertakings, by stating 
the condition of some of the companies, 
as represented in published proceedings, 
at the meetings of their shareholders. 
The first he should take was the North 
Western, late the London and Birming- 
ham Railway. That company had raised 
10,000,0007. of capital, and 6,000,0001. 
of loan; they had, moreover, a power to 
raise a sum equal to 10,000,000/. more of 
both; thus extending their engagements 
to 28,000,0007. The Great Western had 
raised 4,800, 000/. capital, with 4,500,0002. 
of loan, and was represented as involved 
in engagements for leases, amalgamations, 
and unfinished undertakings, to an extent 
exceeding 30,000,0007. The Eastern 
Counties, which sueceeded in his list, had 
raised a capital of 4,200,000/., and 
3,400,0007. on terminable annuities and 
preferential stock, part of which was re- 
presented by fictitious stock, under the 
title of bonus. That company had also a 
further power of raising money, but he did 
not exactly know the sum. The Man- 
chester and Leeds, which followed, raised 
2,000,0007. capital, and 1,800,000/. by 
loan; and they had a power in their Act 
to increase it to 10,000,0007. The fifth 
and last he should refer to, was the Mid- 
land Railway, with their connexions of the 
North Junction, the engagements of which 
he could not accurately state to the House; 
but if the Bills on the Table were to be all 
passed, he believed that the hon. Gentle- 
man opposite (Mr. Hudson), would be 
placed at the head of railway concerns 
with a capital of 30,000,000/. In these 
cases, there were various powers, most of 
them very anomalous, given to raise capi- 
tal and to contract loans—powers, which, 
if not of an absolutely conflicting nature, 
were founded on ditierent principles in 
every case. He found, besides this, that 
the North Western Company had last year 
been authorized to raise 5,700,000. ex- 
clusively by loan, and that they had now 
Bills to raise further capital, in guaran- 
tees to other companies, or in subscribing 
capital to these companies. That being 
the extent of the existing transactions of a 
few of these companies, he deemed it ne- 
cessary to call the attention of the House 
to the numberless Bills then lying on the 
Table, principally promoted by old com- 
panies, for the purpose of obtaining powers 
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to raise additional capital; some for new 
branches, others for amalgamations, more 
for leases, many for purchase of other lines, 
several for guaranteeing profits from rail- 
ways in cases where there were no returns, 
and not a few for various and anomalous 
arrangements for raising money, convert- 
ing loans into shares, and paying interest 
on capital yielding no return. To show 
the House how various were the provisions 
of the Bills brought before it, he had in 
his hand half a dozen, which he believed 
offered a tolerable illustration of the gene- 
ral description. The first was a Bill for 
making a Cheltenham and Oxford Railway, 
giving power to the Great Western Com- 
pany to raise 1,000,000/. of capital, and 
330,0000. loan for that object. It enabled 
the company to subscribe to the under- 
taking an amount not exceeding the whole 
amount of the capital authorized to be 
raised, by the creation of new shares, or 
guaranteeing interest at the rate of 5 per 
cent, and undertaking the responsibility of 
the work. Now, it was very advisable that 
an inquiry should be made with respect to 
these provisions; if the Great Western 
Company were to be undertakers, and 
there were to be no new subscribers, it 


was advisable that an inquiry should take 
place as to the means at the disposal of 
the Great Western Company, beyond the 
means required for the accomplishment of 


their present objects. The next Bill was 
the Dundee and Newtyle Railway Bill. 
This Bill authorized the parties to raise a 
certain additional capital, in addition to 
the sum authorized to be borrowed by the 
former Acts, or any further sum which 
they may be authorized to borrow by any 
other Act to be passed in this Session. 
These two Bills might get before different 
Committees, one not knowing what the 
other was about, with reference to the 
extent of money to be raised on the whole 
by these undertakings. He took next— 
and he only mentioned this and other Bills 
as an illustration of his whole case—the 
Eastern Union Bill. The capital of the 
company was to be 1,866,000/. of which 
a certain proportion was to be distributed 
among the shareholders of the Eastern 
Counties Railway. He held also in his 
hand a paper circulated by persons op- 
posing a Bill now on the Table, but which, 
notwithstanding, appeared on the face of 
it to be a very accurate statement of what 
the Bill purported to be, and which proved 
the necessity of previous inquiry. It re- 


ferred to the Sheffield, Rotherham, and 
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Doncaster Railway. The parties opposing 
this Bill stated that upon examination of 
the subscription contract, it appeared that 
three solicitors, two engineers, and twelve 
directors of the company promoting this 
Bill, subscribed 192,0001. to the capital, 
and the public subscribed 30,0007. This 
Bill proceeded to give to the promoters 
a power to sell the proposed railroad 
to five different companies, or to any 
other company or companies, person or 
persons, who might be willing to pur- 
chase. It was evident that a Bill of 
this kind should be referred to some pre- 
vious examination before it was sent toa 
Committee of that House, otherwise they 
might subject parties who wished to oppose 
it to enormous expense for no purpose, 
He would not fatigue the House with more 
illustrations of the case he wished to lay 
before it. It appeared to him that it would 
be most desirable that a previous examina- 
tion and report by the Railroad Commission- 
ers should take place, first of all, with re- 
spect to the Amalgamation Bills. He 
saw in those Bills, again, many and dif- 
ferent principles laid down, and the same 
thing with respect to leasing. There 
were some leases on which old com- 
panies guaranteed a stated amount of 
interest to new companies; there were 
others on which they were made upon a 
division of profits. He did not intend to 
offer any comment of his own on any of 
these principles or details. In many, power 
was taken to pay interest to the adven- 
turers on capital, previous to the railroad 
producing any return; in some Bills there 
was no such provision; in others there was 
a provision that they should be paid four 
per cent, in others that they should be paid 
five per cent. He was no friend to im- 
posing more restrictions than was politic 
on any of those undertakings; but surely 
the House should endeavour to arrive at 
some uniform principle on that subject. 
With respect to fictitious additions to ca- 
pital, his attention was first drawn to the 
subject by being ordered last year to sit on 
a Committee on a monstrous case of that 
description. So far from thinking that he, 
or the Committee, was competent to go 
into the grounds on which that proposal 
was made, they thought it much better to 
report the facts, and leave them to the 
decision of the House. The House took no 
notice of the report, and the Bill passed; 
and it was for the purpose of preventing 
such Bills from passing easily, that he had 
ventured to submit this resolution, requir- 
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ing a previous examination and report by 
the Railroad Commissioners. Ought inte- 
rest to be paid on fictitious capital by the 
public, taxed already to pay 10per cent profit 
on the money actually invested in the con- 
struction of railroads? One company ber- 
rowed loans on mortgage, another on de- 
bentures. The terms of doing that, he was 
aware, were, in certain cases, prescribed 
by the Clauses Consolidation Act; but there 
were propositions at variance with them. 
One company created perpetual annuities, 
another capitalised its debt. In those 
eases, the public should be aware whether, 
when one company raised ten millions, and 
borrowed five millions, the guarantee of 
ten per cent on the ten millions, should also 
extend to the five millions. It was well 
that these things should be understood. In 
the ease of the North Western Company, 
there were various Bills on the Table, 
under which the directors proposed to 
pledge their old capital for the pur- 
pose of carrying out branches and exten- 
sions. It was very desirable that some 
inquiry should be made how far such a 
proceeding on the part of the directors 
might be in accordance with the Standing 
Orders of the House.. He had turned his 
attention, as he had already said, to the 
subject, in consequence of having been ap- 
pointed chairman of a Committee last year. 
He had avoided expressing any opinion 
on the various points he had adverted to; 
but he believed that he spoke the opinion 
of a great number of Members when he 
said, that definite principles and a well-con- 
sidered system should be laid down, under 
which Committees could perform their du- 
ties much more to their own satisfaction, 
and, he was sure, much more for the pub- 
lic benefit, as well as for the interest of 
railroad companies themselves. He did 
not know whether it was absolutely neces- 
sary that the same principle should pre- 
vail in all cases; but if they wished their 
proceedings to be beneficial to the public, 
and at the same time creditable to the 
House, it would be desirable that they 
should be guided by some authority having 
access to information which might enable 
them to form right decisions, and whose 
opinions could be maintained before the 
Committee. He could assure Gentlemen 
connected with railroads—for himself he 
had no interest in them—that he took up 
this subject rather with a view to their 
benefit, than from the least desire to check 
this meritorious exertion of enterprise. He 
was as desirous as they could be to see the 
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success of these undertakings; but he was 
quite sure it was for their own interest that 
the undertakings should proceed on grounds 
not open to suspicion; and even if delay 
should take place, it would be amply com- 
pensated for by their proceeding on set- 
tled and satisfactory principles; and he 
should be very much surprised, in the 
event of the House adopting the resolu- 
tion he proposed, if they did not feel an 
obligation to him for having brought it 
forward. He thought it of the greatest 
importance that another subject should be 
taken up by the Commissioners of Rail- 
ways. Cases had come before Com- 
mittees in which that much-contested 
question of the gauge had to be decided. 
That on which he sat supported him in 
declining to hear evidence as to the supe- 
riority of one gauge over the other. They 
thought themselves perfectly incompetent 
to decide the question, and it was referred 
to the Board of Trade for its opinion. 
That opinion was, that it was better not to 
change one gauge into the other, but 
that both could be used on the same line. 
The Committee unanimously came to the 
resolution, that they did not think that 
consistent with the public safety. A Bill 
had, indeed, been passed, which was in- 
tended to settle this affair of the gauges ; 
but which, as he was informed by parties 
very conversant with the subject out of 
doors, would put it in some respects as 
much at sea as ever. Questions would 
arise before the Committees connected with 
the gauges, and he believed they would 
have again brought before them that Ses- 
sion the question of the two gauges on the 
same line. If three or four Committees 
were formed, the probability was, that one 
half would be for one plan, and the other 
half for the other. It would be very de- 
sirable if, before this question of the gauges 
were referred to the Committees, the Rail- 
road Commissioners, after examining the 
whole question, should report their opinion. 
He only stated this with the view to save 
enormous expense. He might mention 
the fact, that the proceedings before one 
of the Committees of last Session cost one 
of the parties before the House 150,0001. 
That party carried their Bill through that 
House, and probably the other side spent 
almost the same money. The Bill went up 
to the House of Lords, where it was thrown 
out. These facts were scandalous to the 
reputation of that House ; and imputations 
of every description were cast by the pub- 
lic on the Committees both of that House 
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and the other House of Parliament. It was 
absolutely necessary they should shelter the 
reputation of that House from such impu- 
tations. He had not included this subject 
in the resolution he intended to propose ; 
but he hoped his right hon. Friend the 
Commissioner of Railroads would see the 
necessity of undertaking this duty, or that 
the House would impose it on the board, 
and that at all events they would have 
these matters either recommended to the 
House, or decided upon by authorities 
responsible for their decision to the public. 
The right hon. Gentleman concluded by 
moving the first of the following resolu- 
tions :— 

“1. That all Railway Bills in the present Ses- 
sion be referred to the Railway Commissioners, 
for théir Report to this House upon the following 
points, previously to such Bills being considered 
in Committees of this House :— 

“2. That every Report so to be made upon each 
Bill shall state the amount of the capital proposed 
to be raised, and of the loans proposed to be au- 
thorized by the Bill; and if, under the provisions 
of such Bill, any powers are to be given to any 
Company already incorporated of raising further 
capital or loans, or of making alterations, branches, 
or extensions of their existing Lines, or of pur- 
chasing or leasing any other Lines made or to be 
made, or of subscribing to the capital, or guaran- 
teeing the capital of, or amalgamating with, other 
Companies ; such Report shall also state the powers 
granted by any former Act or Acts to such Com- 
panies already incorporated for any of the above 
purposes, and of the manner in which, and extent 
to which, such powers have been exercised ; and 
the Report shall further state the opinion of the 
Commissioners thereon, and also their opinion as 
to any special provisions with which it may in any 
case be expedient to accompany the grant of any 
powers for any of the abovementioned purposes. 

“ 3. That every such Report be referred to the 
Committee of this House appointed to consider 
the Bill to which the same may relate.” 


Mr. HUDSON was not about to take 
the least objection to the proposition made 
by the right hon. Gentleman, nor was he 
about to go into all the details on which 
the right hon. Gentleman had entered ; but 
he would make one or two observations 
with respect to the statement he had made; 
and first, as to the capital proposed to be 
raised for this year by Acts before the 
House. He believed that in the last Ses- 
sion of Parliament, the amount proposed 
to be raised under Bills introduced into the 
House, was something like 350,000,0000. 
He then stated to the House that the 
amount which would be ultimately granted 
or passed by Parliament, would not exceed 
100,000,0007. In that he was perfectly 
right, for the total amount which received 
the sanction of Parliament, was something 
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like 90,000,0007. He believed that in the 


present year, a very large amount would 
probably not receive the sanction of Par. 
liament; and the time given for the execu. 
tion of the works would, he thought, not 
cause inconvenience to the public in pro- 
viding it. The right hon. Gentleman had 
referred to one or two companies over 
which he (Mr. Hudson) had the honour to 
preside; and had stated that he was un- 
able, from the accounts, to make out what 
was the amount of their capital or engage- 
ments. If he (Mr. Hudson) had been 
aware that the right hon. Gentleman was 
going to bring the matter before the House, 
he would have been prepared to afford full 
explanations; but he thought he could, 
off-hand, give information which would be 
a guide to the House with respect to the 
real amount of the engagements of those 
companies. The right hon. Gentleman 
put the engagements of the Midland Com- 
pany at something like 30,000,000/7. He 
was quite sure the right hon. Gentleman 
would not mis-state anything, and he was 
most ready to acknowledge the kindness 
and candour with which the right hon. 
Gentleman had brought the subject. for- 
ward; but he was in error in placing 
the engagements of the Midland Com- 
pany at the sum stated. The original 
engagements of that company in paid-up 
capital, amounted to 5,000,0001.; they 
had afterwards obtained Acts of Parlia- 
ment in 1845 for the execution of lines, 
the cost of which would amount to nearly 
2,000,0007. They had created shares for 
the execution of some of those lines; some 
of them were already executed, and others 
were in progress, This made the amount 
of the shares 7,000,000/.; and last year 
they obtained the sanction of Parlia- 
ment to projects involving an amount of 
something more than 2,000,0001. This 
amount was to be raised by shares, and 
it increased the capital 2,000,0001. A 
further provision for the creation of stock 
by loan, amounting to about 1,700,000/., 
made the total capital somewhere about 
10,500,0007. As near as he could recol- 
lect, this was a correct statement of the 
capital of the Midland Company. There 
were several other lines in which the Mid- 
land Company was concerned—the Bris- 
tol and Gloucester, with a capital of 
2,000,0002.; and the Leeds and Bradford, 
with a capital of 1,000,000/. But the 
Midland Company were not bound to find 
capital for these two companies, only to pay 
dividends to them. The Midland Company 
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had no power, at least in the case of one | loans to the companies was most ably and 
of these companies, to raise the capital for | fairly discussed and considered in all its 
the construction of the line. So far, there- | bearings; and the conclusion come to was 
fore, from the amount being 30,000,000/., | that they ought to be limited to the means 
the Midland Company’s capital was not | Parliament had given them to raise the 
more than 12,000,0007. or 14,000,0007. at | money. There was scarcely a company 
the most. [Mr. Extice: Is that distinct | which had not provided for the liquida- 
from the Great Northern?] He could as-| tion of its debts. He had taken an 
sure the right hon. Gentleman that they | early opportunity, after the last Session, 
were perfectly independent and distinct | seeing that the prospects of the money 


companies in every respect. With respect 
to the mode of raising capital, that was 
done sometimes by creating shares, some- 
times by borrowing money on guaranteed 
stock; the only object of the companies 
was to get the means of executing their 
works. When the money market assisted 
their object, they adopted one plan; when 
it did not, they adopted the other. He 
did not see any evil from using guaranteed 
stock. It was not advisable to debar par- 
ties who liked to embark in speculative un- 
dertakings, and he did not see why the 
public should not have the liberty of carry- 
ing out their projects in that way as well as 
in another. It was no doubt true that 
companies had guaranteed over and over 
again unfortunate investments of capital, 
just as Government had raised money at 


large discounts, because they had been 


obliged todo so. The right hon. Gentle- 
man stated that he wished to introduce 
some fixed principle for the regulation of 
these undertakings; but he doubted whe- 
ther the Railway Commissioners, or Parlia- 
ment itself, could effect this. As to the 
means of raising capital, it must be left to 
the discretion of the company how to ob- 
tain it. He recollected that in an early 
stage of these undertakings, one of the 
companies with which he was, though only 
recently connected, had had the utmost 
difficulty in procuring money. The direc- 
tors constantly and repeatedly put them- 
selves to the greatest inconvenience to at- 
tain this object; and had they not done so, 
many of those works, from which the pub- 
lic were now deriving benefit and enjoy- 
ment, would have been stopped or suspend- 
ed. When the late Government, by the 
then Vice President of the Board of Trade 
(Mr. Gladstone), introduced their former 
Railway Bill—which he had hoped was a 
settlement of a great question, but he was 
disappointed, and so were many hon. Gen- 
tlemen, for there was scarcely an hon. Gen- 
tleman in that House who did not think he 
had some plan from which he could benefit 
the public by interfering with railways in 
some manner or other—the question of 





market were not so good as they had been, 
of revising the whole of his debt connected 
with almost every company in which he 
was engaged; and shares had been issued, 
and the capital raised, to provide for the li- 
quidation of those debts. Ie (Mr. Hudson) 
would not have the right hon. Gentleman 
alarm hiniself about the means of meeting 
those engagements. From a large expe- 
rience, and from the calls he had been 
obliged to make on a large constituency, 
he found that the calls were never so well 
paid, or so punctually, as at present, since 
he had had any acquaintance with railway 
matters. He had had occasion to call for 
something like 3,000,000/. within the last 
two or three months, and he had never 
known the calls so punctually paid as 
they had been up to the last week. 
It was a serious responsibility on that 
House to see that the proposed lines 
were not merely speculative, that the 
public were protected, and that the share- 
holders had a sufficient remuneration for 
their capital: he hoped Government, hav- 
ing done this, would not interfere fur- 
ther, for the less Government interfered in 
railway matters, the better it would be for 
the public, for the House, and for the un- 
dertakings. The right hon. Gentleman ob- 
jected to the guarantee fund; but he con- 
tended it was impossible to dispense with 
this power. In 1841 it was difficult, if 
not impossible, to borrow money : persons 
could not be induced to take shares in a 
railway, even though 6 per cent were of- 
fered to them from the date when they 
paid their money. He could speak to 
that fact, for he had to travel, as it were, 
from door to door to get parties to advance 
their money to go on with the railways. 
At that time 6 per cent was no inducement 
to capitalists, even though five or six prin- 
cipal companies were ready to guarantee 
the repayment. He merely stated the 
facts, for the purpose of showing the 
House the position in which those under- 
takings had been, and the difficulties they 
had had to contend with. If they were 
to be carried out, proper inducements must 
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be held out to the capitalists of this coun- 
try to embark their money in them; and he 
knew from experience that a great many 
parties were embarking money in them 
from a belief that they would be secure and 
profitable undertakings, thereby inducing 
money from foreign countries to come and 
assist in the execution of great works in 
this country. But if they discouraged the 
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proposition; and his object in rising had 
been chiefly to bear his testimony to those 
who in a former Session had been unfairly 
undervalued. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL could see no ob. 
stacle to the House adopting the proposi- 
tion brought forward by the right hon. 
Gentleman. It might be found very use. 
ful if such a report as the right hon. Gen- 





moneyed interest, they might rely on it that | tleman referred to were made to the Com- 
France was quite ready to find employment | mittces sitting on Railway Bills. As his 
for it, and would guarantee any amount of | right hon. Friend had stated, it was not 
capital from this country. He would there- | proposed that any comparisons should be 
fore warn the House to bé careful how | instituted between competing lines, but 
they interfered with the private enterprise | that a report should be made with regard 
of this great country. Such interference to the general principle of borrowing money 
would end in a way disastrous to the Go-| by way of loans, and that information on 
vernment, injurious to the public, and de- | these and other matters should be brought 
structive to the interests of the share-| under the attention of Committees by the 
holders. Commissioners, so that the latter might be 

Mr. ELLICE assured the hon. Gentle- | able to point out what they thought should 
man, that he did not intend to express any be the general rule observed by the Com- 
opinion on guarantees, or to place any re- | mittees in the discharge of their duties, 
strictions on capital. His only object was, | He trusted that the adoption of the course 
that the various propositions now before | now proposed, would not lead to the delay 
the House, based as they were on conflict- | of any of those measures which were at 
ing principles, should receive a good previ- | present before the House. He thought it 


ous examination from some responsible | was of importance that Railway Bills should 
board before they went to Committees of have full consideration before coming be- 


that House, in each of which there might | fore the Committees of the House, and, as 
be a different opinion. | he did not see that any inconvenience would 
Sir R. H. INGLIS had fully under- | result from it, he agreed to the proposition 
stood, before the explanation of his right hon. | of the right hon. Gentleman. 
Friend, that the question now before the; Resolutions agreed to, as were the two 
House was not one of the solvency or in- | others. 
solvency of this or that company; but the 
great principle whether that House would TOBAGO. 
or would not delegate part of its jurisdiction} Mr. HUME, pursuant to notice, in- 
to a tribunal independent of itself. He ap- | quired whether any and what measures 
prehended that the resolution now before had been adopted to put an end to the dis- 
them proposed to attain in another form | pute between the House of Assembly and 
such a department as they had two years the Judge of the Island of Tobago, by 
before in the Railway Department of the which all public business in that island 
Board of Trade. It came to the same had been interrupted for a year? 
thing, though the individuals forming the) Mr. HAWES replied, that the Governor 
Commission at present consisted of persons of the Leeward Islands had visited Tobago, 
one of whom had a seat in that House, and he was happy to assure the hon. Mem- 
and who possessed means of giving effect ber that there was every probability of 
to their recommendations. Practically, the reconciling the parties and establishing a 
House would receive from that board much | better understanding between them. 
such a report as they had two years ago! 
from the Railway Department of the Board | DRAINAGE. 
of Trade, containing certain statistiesas to! Mr. H. J. BAILLIE said, the House 
the amount of capital and other qualifica-' was aware that, under the Drainage Act, 
tions of the particular measure. He felt large sums of money had been applied for 
it his duty to take this opportunity of bear-| by proprietors of land in Scotland; but it 
ing his willing testimony to the merits of had been recently stated, in a letter writ- 
the Railway Department of the Board of ten by Mr. Blamire, the secretary to the 
Trade, which, he thought, were very much | commission for carrying out that Act, that 
underrated. He saw no objection to the | it was meant to include, not only draining, 
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but fencing, trenching, and the general 
dearing of waste lands. Now, he wished 
to know, whether it was the intention of 
Her Majesty’s Ministers to introduce a 
new Bill for effecting that object, and if so, 
when that Bill was likely to be laid on the 
Table of the House ? 

Sm G. GREY said, the draught of a 
Bill had been prepared for amending the 
Drainage Act of last Session, and to ex- 
tend the objects for which that Act was 
passed to other purposes than mere drain- 
ing. In a day or two the Bill would be 
laid before the House. 

Mr. HUME wished to know whether 
there was any objection on the part of the 
Government to bring in a Bill to enable 
persons having land entailed to sell a por- 
tion to raise money for improvement, in- 
stead of burdening the country in this 
way. 

Sm GEORGE GREY had not stated 
that in the amended Bill which he proposed 
to lay on the Table, there would be any 
authority to advance an additional sum of 
money, but merely that it would authorize 
the application of the 2,000,000/. granted 
last year to other purposes besides drain- 
ing. The whole subject was under the 
consideration of the Lord Advocate, and 
the Bill would be laid on the Table in a 
short time. 


THE NEW BISHOPS. 
Mr. J. COLLETT regretted that no 


information had yet been furnished re- 
specting the new Bishop of Manchester, 
and wished to know the intention of the 
Government regarding the appointment of 
that or any other bishop. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL said, he had thought 
that the best way of giving the information 
to which the hon. Member referred, would 
be to lay on the Table the report of the 
Commission issued by Her Majesty, and he 
had done so some time ago. He believed 
it was printed, but was not sure whether it 
was yet in the hands of Members. The 
hon. Member would see by that document 
that it was proposed to retain the bishop- 
nies of St. Asaph and Bangor as they were, 
and to found a bishopric of Manchester. 
It was likewise proposed to found three 
additional bishoprics. The report also con- 
tained information as to the manner in 
which the episcopal revenues were to be 
applied to the purposes of these founda- 
tions. It was not intended by Her Ma- 
Jesty to summon the new Vebope to sit 
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in Parliament; but it was intended that 
the prelates holding those sees should take 
their seats in rotation as other dioceses 
became vacant, so that the number of bi- 
shops in the House of Lords would remain 
unchanged. 

Mr. ROEBUCK wished to know if the 
whole of this arrangement could be carried 
out without an Act of Parliament. 

Lorpv J. RUSSELL replied, that it 
would be impossible to carry any part of it 
into effect without an Act of Parliament. 
For the sake of arriving at a decision with 
respect to the bishopric of Manchester, he 
should probably ask leave to introduce a 
Bill on that subject alone; but he did not 
wish yet to give a positive answer on that 
point. 


REGISTRATION OF VOTERS. 

Mr. T. S. DUNCOMBE then rose to 
move for leave to introduce a Bill for re- 
pealing the ratepaying clauses of the Re- 
form Bill. He understood Government 
had no objection to his introducing this 
Bill, but that some hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site had an objection to it. Now, he did 
not wish to urge either Government or the 
Gentlemen opposite to give him permission 
to introduce the Bill, if it was done only 
with the view of more effectually strang- 
ling it on a future day. If the Bill was 
admitted by them to be good in principle, 
then he would at once, without discussion, 
ask the leave of the House to introduce it. 
The object of the measure was to repeal 
those portions of the Reform Act which 
made payment of rates and taxes necessary 
for a qualification to vote. That was the 
simple principle of the Bill; and if it was 
admitted to be a good one, he would at 
once move for leave to bring it in; but, if 
not, he was prepared to go on with the 
discussion. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL said, if his hon. 
Friend thought fit to introduce his Bill, in 
order that the House might know what its 
clauses and provisions were, he had no ob- 
jection to that course, and should not op- 
pose his hon. Friend laying the Bill upon 
the Table. But, if the Bill was, as his 
hon. Friend stated, merely to repeal the 
provisions of the Reform Act as to the 
payment of rates and taxes, without sub- 
stituting any other provision for that pur- 
pose, he would state at once that to the 
principle of such a Bill he was opposed. 
If, therefore, his hon. Friend thought it 
more conyenient to discuss the Bill now, 


he (Lord John Russell) did not object to 
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that course, and was prepared to discuss 
it. 

Sir DE LACY EVANS recommended 
his hon. Friend to abide by the suggestion of 
the noble Lord, and adopt the usual course, 
of introducing the Bill, and taking the dis- 
cussion upon the second reading. 

Mr. T. DUNCOMBE said, he was 
aware that the noble Lord had, on a for- 
mer occasion, opposed the principle of this 
Bill; and if they were to have a discussion 
upon it, he thought it was best to fight it 
out at once. He would, therefore, pro- 
ceed to state his reasons for asking leave 
to introduce a Bill to remove one of the 
greatest grievances of the Reform Act, 
and which was generally complained of by 
electors. The chief objections to this part 
of the Reform Act were these: first, 
that it was unconstitutional in principle; 
and, secondly, that it was most vexatious 
in its operation, and opened a door to all 
sorts of bribery and favouritism on the 
part of the parochial officers. As to its 
being unconstitutional in principle, he had 
the noble Lord’s own words, in introducing 
the Reform Bill, when he said that ‘‘ the 
constitution of this country declared that 
no man should be taxed for the support of 
the State, who had not consented by him- 
self, or by his representative, to the impo- 
sition of such taxes.”’ But the part of the 
Reform Act which he (Mr. Duncombe) 
proposed to repeal, completely reversed that 
principle, for it declared not only that a 
man shall be taxed, but that he should 
pay the tax by a certain day, before he 
could claim a right to exercise the power 
—in the absence of which, according to 
the position laid down by the noble Lord, 
no tax should be imposed. The Reform 
Bill, then, had not answered the expecta- 
tions of those who introduced it, according 
to the declaration of the noble Lord at 
the time he introduced the measure, who 
stated that the class to whom he expected 
it would give the franchise, would amount 
to nearly 500,000 persons, namely, the Eng- 
lish counties, 100,000; Scotland, 60,000; 
Treland, 40,000; towns already represented, 
50,000; and the metropolis, 95,000; and 
that it would add that number to the per- 
sons then exercising the right of sending 
Members to that House. What had been 
the result? In the metropolitan boroughs, 
the noble Lord stated the number of new 
voters would be 95,000. If, however, he 
looked to the state of the registers in those 
boroughs, he found this expectation by no 
means realized. In Marylebone, there 
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were 32,240 houses rated above 10], 
whilst on the register there were only 
11,625 persons entitled to vote in 1846, 
out of which a great number were dy. 
plicates. In Finsbury, there were 32,580 
houses, and only 12,974 electors; in the 
Tower Hamlets, 64,896 houses, and 
13,551 electors; in Lambeth, 17,379 
houses, and the number of electors 6,547; 
in Greenwich, the number of houses was 
11,536, and of electors 3,610—and in 
Greenwich almost all the houses were aboye 
101., the tenants of which were entitled to 
vote; so that the metropolitan boroughs 
added very little more than 45,000 voters, 
and the duplicates were one-fifth of the 
whole number. So that, fifteen years after 
the passing of the Reform Bill, the con- 
stituency had not increased; in fact it had 
diminished in Westminster, the city of 
London, and Southwark. In Westminster, 
there were 23,295 houses, and only 13,866 
voters on the register. At this moment 
Westminster was in a much worse situ- 
ation than before the Reform Bill, for the 
first time Sir Francis Burdett was re- 
turned for Westminster, in 1807, 18,000 
electors voted. In Southwark it was the 
same: there were 16,213 houses, and 
5,047 voters on the register. In Liver- 
pool, there were 42,924 houses, and only 
14,970 electors on the register. In Man- 
chester, 42,059 houses, and 12,150 voters; 
in Birmingham 36,121 houses, and only 
4,619 names upon the register. In the 
city of London, the constituency had 
greatly diminished since the Reform Bill; 
and he believed that this diminution had 
been owing entirely to the operation of the 
clauses in the Reform Bill called the rate- 
paying clauses. Looking to one of the 
statements of the Conservative Registra- 
tion Association, he found it asserted there 
that 7,000 electors of the city of London 
had been deprived of their franchise, owing 
to the omission of tenants’ names from the 
rates. He understood that in the city of 
London fourteen parishes had refused to 
put any man upon the register unless he 
claimed to be rated; and he must also 
claim to be put upon the register. There 
was another great reason for the repeal of 
this clause given by the Court of Common 
Pleas last year. It was well known that 
ina great number of boroughs, landlords 
frequently compounded for rates; it was 4 
great object to parishes to get the land- 
lords to compound, and, according to the 
Court of Common Pleas, it would not do to 
make a single claim to be rated; but that 
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Court decided in the Stockport case, that 
where there were eight rates in one year, 
the voter must make eight separate claims 
in the year to keep his vote upon the re- 
gister: 80 that, in the words of Lord 
Chief Justice Tindal, ‘it is like keeping 
up a right by continual claim.”’ That was 
found to be vexatious and harassing, and 
had produced results which could not have 
been contemplated by the original framers 
of the measure. It was only citizens and 
the inhabitants of boroughs who were ob- 
liged to have their taxes paid against a 
certain day, and whose votes depended on 
their punctuality; and he could not under- 
stand upon what principle of fair play it 
could be maintained that citizen sand re- 
sidents in boroughs should be subjected to 
a restriction which was not applicable to 
country voters. Besides, under the present 
system too much power was vested in the 
hands of the parochial officers, who by their 
neglect or remissness could vitiate any 
man’s right they pleased. In the borough 
of Marylebone, no less than 1,200 electors 
had been disfranchised in consequence of 
there being no collector to receive the rates 
from them. The former collector died, 
and as no one was appointed to fill his 
place until within seven days of the expira- 
tion of the period within which the rates 
were to be paid, there was not time to re- 
ceive them all. But for the injured parties 
there was neither remedy nor redress. 
Last year a curious case occurred in the 
borough of Lambeth. There was some 
squabble between the poor-law collector 
and the overseer, and it so happened that a 
week before the 20th of July the collector 
was dismissed. When an elector applied 
to him, he referred him to his successor; 
but as the successor had not the books at 
his command, he sent the applicant on to 
the vestry clerk, who in his turn referred 
him to the overseer, who for a time received 
the rates. But observe to what intermin- 


able annoyance and vexation the unfortu- | 


nate elector was exposed in running from 
one official to another. At a meeting at St. 
Mary’s, Islington, in July, 1845, the vestry 
clerk stated that there were no less than 
2,000 houses the rates of which had been 
compounded for. This composition system 
he did not all approve of, though it was 
easy to see why it found such favour in the 
eyes of the parochial officers, who were spar- 
ed a vast deal of trouble and annoyance 
by it, inasmuch as the payment of the poor 
rates conferred a title of settlement. He 
did not hesitate to assert that, on the whole, 


the present system was in many respects 
highly objectionable, and in no respect 
more objectionable than in this, that it en- 
couraged all kinds of favouritism and bri- 
bery. If the collector and overseer were 
inclined to 2 particular party, they had it 
in their power to grant facilities and show 
marked partiality to members of that party; 
whereas, on the other hand, they could 
throw great obstructions in the way of per- 
sons of the opposite party, whom they could 
disfranchise at will by not applying to him 
for his rates until it was too late to pay 
them in such a manner as that the pay- 
ment would secure their being registered. 
He had heard of many cases of that kind. 
It was occasionally the practice of collec- 
tors, before the 20th of July arrived, to 
tear out of their books the receipt of any 
man who was their friend, and to keep it 
by them until the time of making objec- 
tions had passed by. When this period 
had gone over, the collector stuck or pinned 
it into the book again, and when the time 
of the election came, the defaulter was told 
that he had no option but to vote for such 
or such a candidate who had paid his rate 
for him. If he remonstrated or showed 
any unwillingness to comply, he was re- 
minded the receipt was not in his own pos- 
session, but in that of the collector, and 
that if he were to persist in his obstinaey, 
a distress on his property would be the re- 
sult. Surely these were gross and scandal- 
ous abuses, such as could never have been 
contemplated by the original passers of the 
| Reform Act. Indeed the particular abuse 
| to which he had last referred, had grown 
_ to such extent, that in Cambridge, Bristol, 
and other places there were associations 
for the express purpose of paying the rates 
| of electors. He was for abolishing this 
'state of things, and putting the borough 
and city constituents on the same footing 
with the county voters. This was no new 
demand now made for the first time by 
him (Mr. Duncombe). The mal-practices, 
| grievances, and abuses which he had de- 
| tailed that evening in full, had been a sub- 
| ject of continual complaint for a length of 
_time—in fact from the passing of the Re- 
‘form Act to the present day. He would 
read for the edification of the House, and 
more especially for that of the noble Lord 
at the head of the Government, the opin- 
ions expressed upon this subject in the 
year 1834 by The Times newspaper. In 
an article in that journal, on the 16th 
October, 1834, there occurred the fol- 
lowing passages, commenting on some pa- 
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ragraphs which appeared in the Leeds 
Times :— 
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“The subjoined statement from the Leeds 
Times is curious, and stimulates curiosity the 
more for being so meagre and imperfect :—‘ In the 
township of Leeds the names of 418, and in the 
out-townships the names of 93 Whig voters, have 
been struck off the list, forming a total of 511 
votes lost to this party. In the township of Leeds, 
the names of 219, and in the out-townships the 
names of 49 Tory voters, have been struck off the 
list, forming a total of 268 lost to this party. Here 
then, the Tories have gained an advantage over the 
Whigs tantamount to 243 votes _ But this is not 
all. Inthe whole borough, 45 new Whig claims have 
been allowed, and 76 Tory claims, giving the 
latter an advantage of 31 votes. The whole ad- 
vantage of the Tories, therefore, amounts to no less 
than 274 votes. The Leeds Times concludes its 
enumeration by adverting to this memorable fact 
—that the Whigsand Tories, in their mutual squab- 
bling, have succeeded in disfranchising no less 
than 822 inhabitants of Leeds! Now, the unsatis- 
factory meagreness whereof we complain in the 
above five or six short paragraphs from our Leeds 
namesake, consists in the absence of every fact 
from which might be inferred the causes of rejec- 
tion, as influencing the revising barristers in their 
treatment of the several claimants, whether Whig 
or Tory. It appears indisputably, if the account 
be correct, that on the new registration of voters 
for the township of and out-township of Leeds, a 
much larger number of Whig votes have been 
struck out of the list than of Tories ; also, that as 
respects new votes, a smaller number of Whigs 
have been admitted than of Tories, making a total 
difference in favour of the Tories of 274. One of 
our contemporaries alleges it broadly as a charge 
against the working of the Reform Bill, that so 
vast a body of constituents should under its opera- 
tion have been deprived of their votes ; and so far 
we are disposed to agree with him, but not when 
he extends his grievance to the fact that the re- 
vising barristers’ court has in the present instance 
disfranchised a greater proportion of Whigs than 
of their adversaries. The law of registration being 
the same for both parties, it is plain the surplus 
of rejection falling upon one of them must have 
been produced by something extrinsic to the law, 
and arising out of the different conduct or cireum- 
stances of the individuals; that nothing can be 
more obvious, without going into details, than the 
mischievous structure of the law itself, in the 
gross amount of the disfranchisement which it 
has effected, exceeding 800 inhabitants of a single 
borough in a single year ; and that without the 
slightest criminality or fault on their part, as re- 
gards the exercise of their franchise; but the 
truth is, that a very disputable policy has been 
exhibited in the framing of that portion of the 
Reform Bill which specifies the limitations to the 
enjoyment of the elective franchise. It does not 
seem to us that any natural connexion exists be- 
tween a man’s right of voting and his punctuality 
in paying the King’s or parochial taxes. Are 
there no means of enforcing the demands of the 
tax-collector, but by making the deprivation of a 
high political trust the consequence of any delay, 
however short or unavoidable, in discharging 
them? If no such thing as a distress-warrant 
were known to the law of England, or if the 
honest pride of voting were a more powerful 
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agent in the recovery of a debt for Crown oy 
parish, than the dread of seeing one’s furniture 
sold by auction ; something might be said for this 
harsh innovation upon the usages of a free people, 
The question is not whether the tax shall be paid 
or left unpaid; it is merely a question of pune- 
tuality, whether the tax shall be paid a few weeks 
sooner or later, for its ultimate recovery is well 
enough secured already, and better by the old and 
acknowledged law, than by this newfangled poli. 
tical process. We ask, would it be no misfortune 
to the State, if, through the crabbed and obstrusiye 
intermixture of fiscal obligations with political 
functions, half the kingdom—as there is no diff. 
culty in supposing—were to be disfranchised on 
the same day, and that day six months a dissolu- 
tion of Parliament were to be desirable ? It ig 
clear, and we do not deny, that some test may be 
necessary to prove the continued possession of a 
certain class of qualifications ; but we are sure 
that proof of having paid a man’s taxes, when by 
a hundred tricks of the tax-collectors, the payment 
might be most innocently and unavoidably (on his 
part) delayed, is most harsh, most ill-judged, and 
unconstitutional. Why was such a thing never 
thought of before in England ?” 


That extract was in itself a much better 
speech than he could deliver. It came 
from a paper which was the present organ 
of the Government, and he hoped that Mi- 
nisters would attentively learn and in. 
wardly digest it. If they did so, they 
might rest confidently assured that that 
paper would bear them out and carry them 
triumphantly through any struggle and 
difficulty which might ensue in the passing 
of the Bill, which he hoped to have the 
honour of introducing. It was quite time 
that abuses which could never have been 
contemplated by the framers of the Reform 
Act, and which disfigured and dishonoured 
that measure, should be now abolished, 
and that electors of counties and those of 
boroughs should be placed upon the same 
footing. Why should not the former be 
compelled to pay the county rates against 
a certain day, if the poor rates and as- 
sessed taxes were to be paid against a cer- 
tain day by the latter class of voters? He 
hoped he had said enough to induce the 
noble Lord at the head of the Government, 
not only to give permission for the intro- 
duction of this Bill, but also to afford some 
hope that it would obtain the support of 
the Government. If they would do so, he 
should look with confidence to the ultimate 
success of the measure. It was in the 
power of the noble Lord to get the Bill 
passed if he pleased. It was only for him 
to threaten to resign. Recent events had 
shown that any measure could be passed 
just at the present moment. He knew 
that many of the present Ministers had 
already, when differently situated, voted 
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for this measure of his. Some of those 
who were now Members of the Government 
opposed the noble Lord for opposing this 
measure on a bygone occasion; and he 
hoped that, now they were ir office, they 
would be consistent with themselves, 
and give him their continued support 
through the different stages of the Bill. 
At all events, where could be the difficulty 
of leaving it an open question? It was 
merely a question of Parliamentary reform 
more or less, of extension of the franchise 
more or less. It was, in fact, a matter 
not of principle but of degree ; and if Go- 
yernment were not prepared to actively 
support it, they might at least leave it an 
open question, until it could be scen in 
what direction public opinion bore. The 
hon. Member concluded by moving— 


“That leave be given to bring in a Bill to repeal 
somuch of an Act passed in the Reign of William 
IV., entitled ‘An Act to Amend the Representa- 
tion of the People in England and Wales,’ as makes 
the right to Registration in Cities and Boroughs 
conditional on the payment of Poor’s Rates and 
Assessed Taxes.” 


Lorv JOHN RUSSELL: Sir, I stated 
to my hon. Friend the Member for Fins- 
bury, at the commencement, that if he was 
desirous of laying this Bill upon the Table 
of the House without entering into a dis- 
cussion upon its merits at the present mo- 
ment, I should not be adverse to such a 
course; but that I could not promise him 
my support in the future stages of the Bill. 
My hon. Friend, however, thought it better 
to have the discussion on the subject im- 
mediately, unless I could promise him the 
support of the Government on the second 
reading; and in the absence of any such 
engagement on my part, he has now stated 
the purport of the Bill, and the reasons on 
which he grounds his introduction of this 
Motion. In meeting my hon. Friend, I 
must be permitted to state what he does 
not appear to have at all clearly appre- 
hended, namely, the ancient law and con- 
stitution of boroughs in this country. The 
hon. Member has read paragraphs, stating 
that it was entirely, a new principle that 
was introduced by the Reform Act, and 
that before the passing of that measure 
nobody ever thought that the payment of 
Yates was a necessary preliminary to the 
acquisition or exercise of a vote. He is 
entirely mistaken upon that subject. The 
ancient right of voting in counties was the 
possession of certain property, and any- 
body having it to the amount of 40s. a 
year, on proving that he possessed it as 
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freehold, was considered as a person of 
sufficient property to afford a guarantee to 
the State that he was a man fit to be en- 
trusted with the privilege of the franchise. 
In that respect the State took the security 
it thought necessary. So, too, in regard 
to boroughs where there was a common- 
law right of voting—that is to say, in 
boroughs where there were no particular 
charters to restrict and regulate the right 
—the right was vested in householders, but 
with this qualification, that they were to 
be householders paying seot and lot. The 
meaning of that was, that they were per- 
sons liable to pay and paying the poor rate. 
So it has been interpreted by the courts 
of justice. Therefore, as with regard to 
county voters, there was a security of their 
being possessed of property, so too, with 
regard to boroughs, was there a security 
not only that they should inhabit a house 
as regular occupiers, not as chance lodgers, 
or occasional residents, but that they were 
persons who, by their payments of rates, 
were certified and assured to the State to 
be persons fit, according to the opinion of 
those who framed the laws of this eountry, 
te be entrusted with the exercise of a vote. 
Therefore the principle was not one intro- 
dueed and acknowledged for the first time 
under the Reform Act. Whatever the 
Reform Act may have done to modify or 
change the ancient constitution of the 
country, the principle that occupiers should 
pay some of the rates, in order to qualify 
them for the exercise of votes, was the old 
principle transferred from the ancient con- 
stitution of this country into the provisions 
of the Reform Act. The Reform Act ex- 
tended very much the right of voting in 
this country. The hon. Gentleman main- 
tains that it did not extend it as much as 
I had anticipated. My calculation at the 
time was, of course, formed on a crude 
and vague estimate; and I could not ex- 
pect that that estimate would be borne out 
with critical accuracy in its details. But 
my hon. Friend has himself satisfactorily 
proved, that there has been a very great 
extension of the franchise through the 
operation of the Reform Act. For ex- 
ample, the borough of Lambeth formerly 
returned no Members to Parliament—the 
borough of Marylebone formerly returned 
no Members to Parliament—neither did 
the borough of Finsbury nor the Tower 
Hamlets; and with regard to those dif- 
ferent places thus admitted for the first 
time to the right of having representatives, 
my hon. Friend himself calculates, that in 
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those newly constituted metropolitan bo- 
roughs, there are no less than 45,000 
persons enjoying the right of voting for 
Members of Parliament. Surely that is 
in itself no inconsiderable extension of the 
elective franchise. But there was also an 
extension of the franchise to a great many 
towns which never before enjoyed the right 
of sending Members to Parliament; as, for 
instance, Manchester, Leeds, and Birming- 
ham, where the right of voting was given 
to 107. householders; and Bath, where 
hitherto the exercise of the right was 
limited to some twenty, twenty-three, or 
twenty-five persons. To all those places 
we gave the right of sending Members to 
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take away all obligation to pay rates and 
taxes, and say that the mere occupation of 
a house of 10U. yearly value is to qualify 
a man to vote, it would be difficult to re. 
sist the argument urged by many, that 
such mere occupation would not be suff. 
cient test for eligibility to vote, but that 
the right should be extended very much 
farther, for that there is no virtue in brick 
and mortar to distinguish between regular 
fixed residents and mere casual lodgers, 
But when, in addition to this, you require 
that there shall be practical proof that 
they are solvent men and regular in the 
payment of their rates, you have the se. 
curity of the State that they are men of 





Parliament. We did not make it a house- | credit and substance, having a stake in 
hold franchise, in the strict scot and lot | the country and an interest in the mainte- 
sense, but we proposed that the House ‘nance of the law and the constitution, 
should be of the value of 10/. a year; and The hon. Member asserts that there have 
the test was similar to the old test of scot | been many omissions of persons who ought 
and lot, for we proposed that the payment to have been qualified; and he has stated, 
of taxes should be ascertained, and that | what I am surprised he should state as fa- 
the assessed taxes and the poor rate should | vourable to his argument, namely, that 
be payable by the man seeking to be quali- | after persons have paid the rates and taxes 
fied to vote. I own that, in my opinion, for others at the time of their registration, 
that was a wise and constitutional provi- | they have not been able to secure the votes 
sion. It was in strict conformity with the of such persons at the ensuing election. 


ancient law of this country for entrusting | In that respect I am decidedly of opinion 


the right to vote to persons holding a cer-| that a very great improvement has been 
tain amount of property. It was wise, I | introduced on the old constitution of the 
think, to ascertain that the persons to | scot and lot boroughs; because, as we said 
whom you grant the franchise, are men of | at the time, if you require in the scot and 
a certain amount of property; not but that | lot boroughs that no man should vote uv- 
there may be persons with no property | less he pays his rate, this will happen, as 
whatever who would make as good a choice, | it frequently has happened, that a few 
but because, in my belief, when you do|days before the elections, some two or 


grant the privilege to men possessing a 
certain amount of property, there is a like- 
lihood that you will have a better election 
generally, than you would have if you were 
to make the suffrage universal. Now I do 
think if you lay down the qualification that 
there must be this certain amount of pro- 
perty, you must test it in some manner or 
other, and give some practical proof that 
those pretending to the use of the fran- 
chise do really possess property, and do 
not simply inhabit a house, but that they 
are men in the regular payment of the 
rate which is due by them for the usual 
and regularly assessed taxes of the State, 
and of the poor rates which go to maintain 
the poor of the borough. It seems that 
there is now mixed up with those payments 
a certain amount of county rates, such as 
the maintenance of gaols, and other ex- 
penses of a similar kind. The principle, 
however, is the old constitutional one of 
the country. I own I think that if you 


| three hundred voters will go to one candi- 
date or other, and say, ‘‘ We are ready to 
vote for you, but our rates must be paid.” 
The principle was an excellent one; but it 
carried that taint along with it, that it had 
the tendency of giving rise to bribery, and 
the tendering of votes to whichever party 
would be the first to pay the rates. We 
said, ‘‘ Alter that, and have a registration 
to take place at a fixed time of the year, 
and not at the time of the election, and 
there will not then be this sin of bribery, 
for the candidate will not find it his inter- 
est to buy the voters at that time. There 
may not be an election that year; or if the 
election should take place in December or 
January, the candidate will have no reason 
to be quite sure that the man whose rates 
were paid for him in July, may be disposed 
to carry his gratitude through so long 4 
period as the whole six months.” The 
hon. Member proves the truth of our antl- 
cipations, and tells us that complaints are 
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continually made that persons whose rates 
have been paid in July by one party, cross 
over and vote for the opposite party when 
the election comes on. Why, Sir, that is 
the very consequence we expected; but 1 
hope that it will serve as a lesson to hon. 
Gentlemen never to be guilty of attempt- 
ing that kind of bribery again. I hope 
that the hon. Member for Finsbury will 
give all Gentlemen who may be inclined to 
do so the benefit of his advice in this re- 
spect, and exhort them thus: ‘‘ You see it 
is no use your trying to play this game. 
You do not carry the voters with you by 
paying their rates for them, and therefore 
I would advise you to leave it to such of 
the electors themselves as are willing and 
able to pay. Trust to their polities, whe- 
ther they be Whigs, Tories, or Radicals, 
and, trusting to your own merits, take 
your chances to get their votes as best you 
may.” But there was, it was said, a de- 
fect, and I felt it, namely, that the period 
of registration came very suddenly after 
the time at which the rates which were 
due, should be paid up, and that electors 
from being away from their town or bo- 
rough, or by reason of any other accidental 
circumstances, were left out of the regis- 
tration, when really it was not so much by 
any fault of their own, as because of their 
not having notice that such omission was 
likely to take place. But since that was 
complained of, an alteration has been made 
in the law, not to the effect that a longer 
period should be granted, as I suggested, 
but that due notice shall be given to all 
persons that the payment of the rates will 
be required for the purpose of being regis- 
tered. The Act 6 and 7 Victoria, ec. 8, 
contains this provision in its 11th section, 
and enacts that the overseers of every pa- 
rish shall give notice in writing, on the 
20th day of June, that nobody can be ad- 
mitted on any list of voters unless he shall 
have paid, on or before the 20th of July, 
all poor rates and assessed taxes which 
may have become payable by him in the 
course of twelve calendar months, end- 
ing on the 12th of April previous. If 
a man be really anxious to have a vote, 
and willing to pay his usual rates, and has 
sufficient money to be able to pay them, he 
has, on the 20th of June, a notice posted 
up in his borough that the rates accruing 
due in the preceding April must be paid 
In a month from the date of that notice, 
for that otherwise his name cannot be re- 
gistered as a voter. This is quite a fair 
and sufficient notice for all voters, and in- | 
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deed I must maintain that a man really 
anxious about the privilege of the fran- 
chise, having at his command the means 
of paying, living in a 10/. house, and see- 
ing a notice posted up in his borough for 
a whole month before, advertising him that 
if he does not pay the rates within a month 
from that period, he will be struck off—I 
say that a man thus situated is utterly in- 
excusable if he neglects to pay in time. 
If he is solvent and able to pay, he ought 
to pay; but if he is not able to pay, if he 
is incapacitated from paying the rates due 
on the 10/. house which he occupies, then 
I say he has no right to claim a vote in 
respect of that house, for he is a person 
likely to be corrupted by the payment of 
his rates fur him by other persons, and he 
ought to be content to forego his vote. I 
cannot think that the Bill of the hon. 
Member is at all defensible in principle. 
So far from the Reform Act having been 
an innovation, the Bill of the hon. Mem- 
ber, which would go to repeal some of the 
clauses of that measure, would be the 
greatest possible innovation on the consti- 
tution of this country. Nothing surely 
could be more foreign to the principles of 
the constitution, than to declare that the 
payment of rates of all kinds without 
proof of any possession of property, should 
be omitted from amongst the qualifications 
for a vote. My hon. Friend has thought 
fit to enter upon this discussion. I have 
stated the reasons and considerations 
which appear to me to work against his 
Bill; and as he has chosen to go into this 
disquisition, I have only to state, in con- 
clusion, that I will oppose the introduction 
of the Bill, and vote against it. 

Mr. GISBORNE was in favour of the 
Bill. Te hoped that it would obtain a 
first and second reading; for he warmly 
approved of the principle it affirmed. If 
an oceupier of a 101. house was a defaulter 
in his taxes, let a distress be levied against 
his property; and if the return should be 
nulla bona, then let him be by all means 
rejected from the registry. A sufficient 
guarantee would be thus secured. 

Sir DE LACY EVANS observed, that 
if the Bill proposed by his hon. Friend was 
to be rejected on the ground of a compari- 
son between the corruption that existed 
before the Reform Bill, and the corruption 
that now exists, or a comparison of the num- 
bers of the constituency before the Reform 
Bill, and the numbers of the constituency 
now, they might be unable to adduce suffi- 
cient arguments to induce the House to 
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pass the Bill. But the question was, had |to the poor; and those persons who com. 
the avowed objects of those ratepaying | posed the constituencies of Great Britain 
clauses been really no more in practice | ought to be ready to pay them cheerfully, 
than they were informed they would be? | It would, in fact, be impossible to object to 
It was considered that the only object of | universal suffrage, if they did not require 
those clauses was to afford a test of the|from the persons who had property the 
solvency of the voters; but there were re- payment of those rates; and he should give 
turns before the House which proved that | a decided negative to this measure. 
they went beyond that, and that they de- Mr. HUME agreed with the hon. Gen. 
prived one-half of many constituencies al- | tleman who had just sat down, that it was 
together of their franchise. He should not | the duty of every man to pay his poor 
trouble the House with many details; but | rates and taxes. It was a duty which he 
he would refer to returns from St. George’s | hoped every man who had property would 
parish, Westminster, by which it appeared perform; but the law should provide the 
that 399 persons had been deprived of | means by which those taxes could be col- 
their franchise. And what was the de-| lected in a manner altogether distinct from 
scription of persons who were so deprived | the elective franchise. He would remind 
of the franchise? And what was the de-/|the noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 
scription of houses occupied by them ¢| ment, that when the Reform Bill was in- 
The houses were in St. George’s Square, | troduced, a proposition was made to ex- 
and Belgrave Square, and Belgrave Street, punge this very clause from the Bill, and 
and Great George Street. The noble Lord | on the occasion a very strong petition was 
had stated, that it was an ancient principle | presented from the city of Westminster on 
of the constitution that the rates should be | the subject, showing that one of the great- 
paid; but, even assuming that to be the! est abuses of which the electors had to 
case, it was not an ancient principle of the | complain during the preceding twenty years, 
constitution that the taxes should also be | had arisen from the payment of scot and 
paid; and the Act required, not only the | lot, and predicting that it would be a great 
rates, but the assessed taxes to be paid.|means of impeding the exercise of that 
The electors were subjected, not only to | power which was intended to be given by 
the proper or improper performance of! the Bill. It was said by the noble Lord, 
their duties by the parochial officers, but | when he introduced it, that he was not 
they were also subjected to the proper or | about to give a fanciful reform, but a 
improper performance of their duties by the | House of Commons to represent the mass 
Government officers. In the whole of the} of the community. It was, he said, his 
parish to which he had referred, not one | object to extend their franchises so as 
person was disfranchised for non-payment | there should not be any constituency less 
of rates, but the whole 399 were disfran- | than 300; and he expressed a hope, that, 
chised for non-payment of Government | at least, the constituencies would consist of 
taxes. That was a proof of the mischievous | from 500 to 1,000 electors: and the noble 
consequences of adding to the old qualifi- | Lord certainly surprised him by the state- 
cation of rating the payment of assessed | ment which he now made, that the propo- 
taxes. There were 100,000 qualified per- | sition of the hon. Member for Finsbury was 
sons in the metropolis deprived by this | a violation of the principle of the consti- 
clause, and the obstructions that were pro- | tution. He would vote for this proposition, 
duced by this clause, of their votes, includ- | because the noble Lord who was at the head 
ing people, not merely occupying 101. | of the Government when the Reform Bill 
houses, but the great majority of whom oc- | was passed (Earl Grey), had made use of 
eupied 40/. and 50/. houses. With that | this very important phrase when introdue- 
fact, which was undeniable, he should leave jing that question, on the 3rd of October, 
the matter to the House, and trusted they | 1831. He said— 
should not be called upon to divide on this 
Bill. ai! believe the present measure . be ite 
Mr. PHILIP HOWARD remarked, | Tyitieve that on its acceptance or rejection d- 
that if the persons referred to did not pay | pend, on the one hand, peace, tranquillity, and 
their rates and taxes, and if they did not | prosperity ; on the other, that state of pane 
exercise proper diligence in doing so, it | dissatisfaction and discontent, the continaanes § 
. é . which threatens all those disastrous consequences 
was through their own fault they were dis- which must arise when ill-feeling is engendered 
franchised. The payment of the poor rates | in the people towards the Government of the 
he conceived to be one of their first duties | country.” 
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The noble Earl, therefore, urged the mea- 
sure on the understanding that it would 

ive satisfaction to the people of England, 
and remove dissatisfaction. But what was 
the case now? He believed that only 
twelve males of twenty-one years of age in 
every hundred in this country had the 
elective franchise. In Ireland there were 
a great many Jess. Was it possible to 
believe that these men, thus deprived of 
the franchise, would be satisfied ? It was 
plain that numbers were deprived of a 
portion of those advantages which it was 
intended they should have by the Reform 
Act, owing to the operation of these clauses. 
To remove them would be an act of justice, 
would be the means of extending the fran- 
chise, and of giving greater security in the 
election of representatives. If the noble 
Lord resisted the proposal on the ground 
that it would be a violation of the consti- 
tution, he could not understand why the 
supporters of the Bill were not entitled to 
call on the noble Lord to see that each bo- 
rough had a constituency of at least 500 
electors. He had in his hand a list of 35 


boroughs, in each of which there were less 
than 300 electors at this moment, the 
numbers being, in some 250, in some 180, 


and in others 100. Now, every man who 
was disfranchised, he said, was a slave ; 
and every man who was not qualified to 
vote for a representative in Parliament 
was in the condition of having a master 
over him whose orders he must ebey at any 
rate. Being desirous to conciliate and 
keep the peace of this country, he should 
vote for the Bill, because it would tend to 
increase the number of electors, and to re- 
move those impediments to the acquire- 
ment of the franchise which were most 
inconvenient to the mass of the people. 

Sir BENJAMIN HALL ealled the at- 
tention of the House to returns showing the 
number of persons disfranchised in Maryle- 
bone for non-payment of rates and taxes; 
and from which it was to be inferred that the 
total number disfranchised for non-payment 
of the assessed taxes amounted to 1,033, 
and for non-payment of parish rates 339. 
Persons were often disfranchised by the 
wilful carelessness of those persons who 
Were appointed to collect those assessed 
taxes; and he would give one instance in 
which the election of a borough was all but 
turned by the negligence of the collectors. 
It had oceurred to himself, In the year 
1834 he found that the assessed-tax col- 
lector in the borough whieh he had the 
honour then to represent—Monmouth—did 
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not call for payment of the taxes on those 
persons who were likely to vote for him; 
aud this fact coming to his knowledge, he 
called at the office in London, and insisted 
that the collector should call on those per- 
sons. The result was, that four of them 
were put on the register. He happened to 
be in Italy at the time of the election, and 
he found, to his surprise, that he was re- 
turned to Parliament by a majority of 
four ; and, therefore, it was owing to the 
circumstance of his making the tax-collec- 
tor do his duty that he obtained the seat ; 
for if he had not compelled him to do his 
duty, another Member would have been re- 
turned to Parliament for the borough. The 
present law gave the assessed-tax collec- 
tors great power to exercise favour towards 
those parties who entertained opinions si- 
milar to those which the tax-collectors 
themselves were supposed to hold. If the 
noble Lord were resolved to persevere in 
his determination to oppose the Bill, and 
if the Bill were not carried, he (Sir B. Hall) 
did hope the Government would take the 
matter into their serious consideration. 
He trusted that at least they would give 
more ample time to parties to pay the 
rates; that they would put back to a more 
distant period the time for the collection of 
the rates ; and that they would not allow 
the collectors to have that great power 
which they had at present. 

Mr. T. D’EYNCOURT was of opinion 
that the collector should be obliged to eall 
on the individual who owed the tax, and 
that he should not have to seek out the 
collector. The collector should be bound 
to make a demand on the taxpayer, and 
if he did not call on him the law should be 
that the party who was to pay the assessed 
taxes should not lose his vote. It was an- 
ticipated at the time of the passing of the 
Reform Bill that the constituency would 
receive a very material addition, amounting, 
as had been stated, to somewhere about 
half a million; and he thought that the 
noble Lord at the head of the Government 
had admitted that the number had fallen 
short of that. He believed the increase 
of the constituency was two hundred thou- 
sand short of that; while the population, 
which in 1831 amounted to 16,000,000, 
was now somewhere about 18,000,000. It 
appeared, therefore, that while the popu- 
lation had materially increased, the con- 
stituency was very materially short of the 
number specified. His noble Friend had 
talked a great deal of constitutional prac- 
tice, and of the unconstitutional nature of 
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his hon. Friend’s Motion, and seemed to 
think that the payment of scot and lot form- 
ed a part of the ancient constitution of the 


country ; but if the noble Lord restored | 


the right of voting on payment of scot and 
Jot, and treated householders paying scot 
and lot as substantial voters, the noble 
Lord should have his support. That was 
the proposition he had the honour to sub- 
mit to the House at the time of the passing 
of the Reform Bill; and he thought if there 
was anything unconstitutional in the Re- 
form Bill, it was the introduction of that 
clause which made it necessary for the 


electors to pay the King’s taxes in addition | 


to the scot and lot payment. That was 
quite a new principle to the constitution of 
this country ; it was a matter of novel in- 
troduction that the payment of the King’s 
taxes should form part of the franchise of 
this country. It was necessary to give 
a substantial franchise to the electoral 
body; but that was impossible as long as 
they made the payment of the assessed 
taxes an element of that franchise. He 
hoped the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
might be able to propose, next year, some 
scheme by which they might get rid of the 
assessed taxes altogether; and what then 
was to become of this important element of 
the franchise, according to the opinion of 
the noble Lord? On the whole, he trusted 
that if the noble Lord persevered in his 
objection to the Bill, he would see the ne- 
cessity of bringing in a Bill to make it 
imperative on the collector to call for pay- 
ment at the house of the individual who 
owed this tax. 

Captain PECHELL said, that it was 
clear, after what had fallen from the noble 
Lord, that the people must take this case 
into their hands, as they could not look 
for the assistance of the Government. He 
confessed that he was grievously disappoint- 
ed at the speech of the noble Lord, when 
there was such a large mass of the people 
so much discontented with the present 
state of the representative system in this 
country. The large meetings which had 
been recently held in so many populous 
places, showed the state of public feeling 
as to the failure of the Reform Bill. If the 
Motion was pressed to a division, he should 
give it his cordial support; and, above all, 
as he had been entrusted with a petition 
from his constituents, which demanded, in 
strong language, the repeal of the hateful 


ratepaying clauses of the Reform Act. 


Mr. WAKLEY said, if the noble Lord 
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| the Bill with the whole strength of the 
| Government, he trusted that the noble 
| Lord would do so at once, instead of wast. 
‘ing so much public time, and at the same 
time exciting expectations which he did 
not mean to fulfil. The noble Lord, how- 
ever, had that night shown great valour jn 
opposing the Bill, but he did not show 
much discretion or wisdom in the course he 
had taken. He would appeal to the House 
as to whether there ever was a case on 
which the arguments were so completely 
on one side. The noble Lord had alto. 
gether failed in showing that the proposed 
measure of his (Mr. Wakley’s) honourable 
| Colleague was of an unjust or unconstitu- 
| tional character. The case, as stated by 
his hon. Friend, had not even been touch- 
ed upon by the noble Lord. It was very 
‘remarkable that there was nothing like 
the ratepaying clause in connexion with 
|county voters. Why should the poor 
_ voters in towns be put under such restric- 
‘tions, when the county voters were altoge- 
| ther exempted from everything of the 
kind? Again, Scotch Members were not 
required to show any qualification before 
they took their seats in that House; while 
a 101. householder could not be placed on 
the register until he had shown that he 
had paid his rates. A man who inherited 
a landed property in a county, or a cler- 
gyman who had been inducted to a living, 
could at once be placed on the county re- 
gister; while a person claiming to vote for 
a borough, must have resided and paid 
rates in it for upwards of twelve months 
before his name could appear on the regis- 
ter. In the counties, also, the 50J. ten- 
ants at will were, for the most part, the 
mere serfs of the landlords, and often did 
not know the name of the candidate 
they were to vote for, until they re- 
ceived directions to go up to the poll. 
It was a mere pretence to say that 
the people had a 10l. franchise con- 
ferred on them, when such a trick was 
played as to place the restrictions on it 
which were imposed by the ratepaying 
clauses. It was not always the poor that 
were affected by these clauses, for at one 
time the Governor of the Bank of England, 
and the right hon. Baronet the Member 
for Tamworth, were disfranchised for not 
having paid their rates within due time. 
Sir G. GREY entirely agreed with the 
hon. Gentleman who had just spoken, that 
it was very desirable that the decision of 
the House should now be taken on the 














Bill proposed, because the hon. Gentleman 
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the Member for Finsbury had stated its 
objects so clearly, that if they had the 
Bill before them, they would know no more 
about it. But the hon. Gentleman who 
had just sat down, had complained of the 
extraordinary silence of the Treasury 
Bench; and a strange complaint it was 
after the speech of his noble Friend, who 
had so clearly stated the views of the Go- 
yernment, holding out no hope whatever of 
their being able to support it at any stage, 
that it was quite unnecessary for any other 
Member of the Government to address the 
House on the subject. At the same time 
the hon. Member expressed no surprise, 
unlike the hon. Member for Brighton, who 
had been greatly disappointed by the 
speech of his noble Friend, of which he had 
heard only a small portion. Having listen- 
ed to the speeches which had been deliver- 
ed in favour of the proposed measure, he 
could not but think that many of the ar- 
guments adduced were very wide of the 
question; and that some of them might 
have been urged, and were, indeed, urged, 
when the hon. Member for Westminster 
brought forward this measure for facilita- 
ting the operation of the franchise, by ex- 
tending the period for the payment of the 
taxes to avoid the accidental disfranchise- 
ments which had occurred. The theme of 
many of the speeches embraced a question 
not now before the House. 
for Montrose had used an argument that 
seemed to go far beyond the question. He 
complained that the noble Lord at the head 
of the Government had held out an ex- 
pectation, when he introduced the Reform 
Bill, that a large increase would take 
place in the number of voters, and that 
he (the hon. Member for Montrose) and 
others had been much disappointed at the 
non-realization of that expectation. The 
hon. Member for Montrose had said that 
not more than twelve in every hundred 
capable of exercising the franchise had a 
vote; but he would ask if the present Bill, 
which merely went to repeal the ratepaying 
clauses, would be a remedy for that evil ? 
Did his hon. Friend believe that the repeal 
of these clauses would double the voters in 
the metropolis? The hon. Member for 
Finsbury (Mr. Wakley) had gone to a very 
indefinite extent, and had asserted that 
the Reform Bill had utterly failed to answer 
the expectation which he, in common with 
many others, had entertained at the time 
of its passing. It should be recollected, 
however, that a very large increase in the 
constituencies of the country had taken 
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place through the instrumentality of the 
Reform Act, not only in the metropolis, but 
in Manchester, Birmingham, Sheffield, the 
manufacturing districts of Lancashire and 
Yorkshire, and other populous boroughs and 
districts ; and, therefore, it was not a proper 
mode of speaking to say that that mea- 
sure had disappointed the expectations of 
the people. It had been stated, however, 
by his noble Friend, that he, and the others 
who introduced the Reform Bill, thought it 
desirable to adhere to the principle that 
the payment of rates ought to be a condi- 
tion, and it was accordingly embodied in 
the measure. On that occasion, the hon. 
Member for Montrose presented a petition 
against the scot and lot franchise, showing 
that the greatest abuse had been committed 
by candidates paying the rates before an 
election. That statement was well found- 
ed. It ought to be recollected, that the 
grievance which was found to exist in the 
working of the original clause, had been 
corrected ; and it might also be borne in 
mind, that the measure proposed to be in- 
troduced, did not rest on any alleged cor- 
ruption. THis noble Friend, in replying to 
the remarks of the hon. Member for Mary- 
lebone, had alluded to the alteration which 
had been made in the law, by which over- 
seers were compelled to give notice to 
voters of the payment of their rates, in 
order that those persons who were able or 
willing to pay the rates might do so in 
time. Reference had been made during 
the discussion, to the difference which ex- 
isted between county and borough voters ; 
but his noble Friend had shown that that 
distinction had not been created by the 
Reform Bill. Previous to that time forty- 
shilling freeholds were recognised as evi- 
dence of the possession of property, and no 
other test was deemed necessary. But 
there was another difference besides this. 
There was no such thing as a 101. fran- 
chise in counties, although many thought 
there ought to be ; but if it were contended 
that the county and borough franchise 
should be assimilated, the House must be 
prepared to go far beyond what was pro- 
vided for in the Bill now sought to be 
introduced. 

Sir C. NAPIER was glad to find that 
the hon. Member for Finsbury had suc- 
ceeded in unsealing the lips of some of the 
Ministers; and he wished that he had the 
power of unsealing the lips of some other 
hon. Members. There was the hon. Mem- 
ber for Greenwich: he (Sir C. Napier) 
would like to know what he would say to 
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his constituents when he met them. There | have votes without any sort of qualification 
was also the Member for Lambeth (Mr. | whatever, with the exception of that of 
Hawes), who held the office of Under Se-| continued residence for twelve months, 
eretary for the Colonies; there was also| It so happened that he (Mr. Williams) 
the Member for the Tower Hamlets, who was possessed of each of the three kinds of 
held an office in the Ordnance Department. | franchises he had specified. He was a voter 
He should like to know the opinion of these in virtue of being a householder, and as 
Gentlemen at the present moment. [An _ qualification for the exercise of that vote 
Hon. Member: Not to-night.] Oh, yes; | he was compelled to pay rates and taxes 
to-night. An election was coming on, and within a certain time. He had also the 
it was necessary that the constituents of | honour of being one of the noble Lord’s 
hon. Gentlemen should know on what constituents as a liveryman of the city of 
ground they stood. He had always un-! London. In connexion with that vote he 
derstood, so far as his limited knowledge | held no property, and yet he was a con- 
went, that one object of the clauses ob-/ stituent of the noble Lord, and one of his 
jected to, was to induce people to pay their | supporters; but really, looking at his back- 
rates and taxes with greater facility than} ward movement on the question of the 
before; but he did not think that that ob- | franchise, he believed that were it not for 
ject had succeeded. It had been found; the good he had done in former days, he 
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that people had not paid up their rates and | should be inclined to oppose him on the 
| next occasion. Among his (Mr. Williams’s) 


dues any readier than before ; but as the 
law possessed the power of compelling | own constituents were six hundred freemen 
payment, he did not see the necessity of | —honest freemen—from whom no qualifi- 
giving an additional stimulus to the pay-| cation was asked save that of having re- 
ment of taxes by visiting non-payment | sided in the borough for twelve months. 
with disfranchisement. His own opinion | Amongst these voters were men of large 
was, that the repeal of the ratepaying | property; but the generality of them were 
clauses would tend to practically extend | not in the same circumstances as the 101. 
the franchise ; and such being his opinion, | voters, and yet by the operation of the 
he should vote for the introduction of the | clauses in question an obligation was laid 
Bill. /in a most inconsistent manner upon the 

Mr. WILLIAMS said, that the noble | richer portion, and an exception made in 
Lord had only two points of opposition to favour of the poorer. In the borough in 
urge to the proposed measure. ‘The first | which he resided, there were at the present 
was, that previous to the passing of the! moment on the register 2,814 household- 
Reform Bill the franchise was that of scot | ers, many of them holding large property, 
and lot; and the second reason was, that | who were disqualified through the operation 
40s. frecholds afforded a great security that | of the clauses which formed the subject of 
property was possessed by the holders. He | discussion. Now, this had not arisen from 
was really surprised to hear the noble Lord | inability or unwillingness to pay the taxes, 
introduce the scot and lot franchise as an} but from oversight. A gentleman came 
argument, for he must have known that} to him Jately—a man possessed of great 
only a very small portion of the constituen- | wealth, and the oceupier of a house worth 
cies which existed previous to the Reform | perhaps 500/. a year—complaining that in 


Bill were made up of scot and lot voters. 


He should very much doubt if the noble | 


Lord could prove that any one of the towns 


; 
in schedule A had a scot and lot voter, or | 


that schedule B was in different cireum- 
stances. In fact, that class of voters was 
exceedingly limited, and almost confined to 
large and populous towns. The noble 
Lord had forgotten one important class of 


| consequence of his having mislaid a paper 
which had been left at his house by a tax- 
'gatherer, he had overlooked the payment 
of his taxes, and had just received intima- 
| tion that he would be prosecuted in the 
| Court of Exchequer if he did not make 
‘the payment within a fortnight. Now that 
| gentleman never was applied to for pay- 
{ment before. He wrote to the Chief Com- 


voters, the freemen and burgesses, who| missioner of Stamps, complaining of what 
were not called upon to pay rates or taxes | he thought to be negligence on the part of 
as a condition of their voting. Now, it| the collector; and to his letter he received 
appeared most extraordinary that the noble| a pithy and dry answer, stating that the 
Lord, in introducing his Reform Bill and | collector had no business to eall for pay- 
defending it now, should consent to allow | ment, and that if he left the paper it was 
a large class of freemen and burgesses to | all that he was required to do—it was the 
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business of those owing the taxes to call 
upon the collector and pay the money. 

Lorv G. BENTINCK: The hon. Gen- 
tleman has charged my noble Friend with 
making a backward movement. Now, if 
my noble Friend had been guilty of a 
backward movement, he should not have 
had my support; but it is because in my 
opinion he is taking a firm stand upon that 

reat measure of reform of which he is 
himself the father, that he meets my sup- 
port; and I think that all those Gentlemen 
who were Members of the House of Com- 
mons in 1830 and 1832, and who ean re- 
member also that the country was appealed 
to on ‘*‘ the Bill, the whole Bill, and nothing 
but the Bill,” and that the clause objected 
to is identically the same with that upon 
which the country was appealed to, are 
bound in honour and consistency to support 
my noble Friend on the present occasion 
in rejecting the proposition of the hon. 
Member. 

Mr. B. ESCOTT said, that the appeal 
which had been made to the country relative 
to ‘‘ the Bill, the whole Bill, and nothing 
but the Bill,”’ had nothing to do with the 
present question. The question at issue 
was this, whether the. respectable middle 
classes of England should have a clear 
stage and a fair opportunity of returning 
Members to represent them in Parliament, 
uninfluenced by corrupt motives. For 
himself he should vote in favour of the in- 
troduction of the Bill. He believed the 
existing law was exceedingly productive of 
corrupt practices at elections. He believed 
that there were whole boroughs which were 
entirely swayed by the corrupt payment of 
the rates. This was one of the worst kinds 
of bribery—it was a mixture between cha- 
rity and bribery, so closely combined that 
it was difficult to distinguish between the 
two. Under the pretence of charity, coals 
and candles were distributed in some quar- 
ters; but the real object was to ensure the 
return of Members to Parliament. He 
(Mr. Escott) believed that the noble Lord 
would be the first to condemn any such prac- 
tice, because he did that noble Lord the 
credit to believe that he wished a pure re- 
presentation of the people. He believed 
that the Bill which that noble Lord intro- 
duced the Session before last was one 
Which would have a material effect in pre- 
venting that effect. He was sorry that the 
noble Lord should deem it his duty to op- 
pose the proposed measure, as the effect of 
that opposition would no doubt be to secure 
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Cotoxei WOOD was satisfied the hon. 
Member was mistaken in supposing that 
there was any corruption of the kind he 
had referred to going on in the borough 


towns of Middlesex. 


He believed the hon. 


Gentleman could not give a single instance 
of the corrupt payment of rates and taxes. 
The House divided :—Ayes 38; Noes 


58: Majority 20. 


List of the Ayes. 


Barnard, E. G. 
Blake, M J. 
Bowring, Dr. 
Bright, J. 
srotherton, J. 
Christie, W. D. 
Collins, W. 
Crawford, W. S. 
D’Eyncourt, rt. hon. C, 
Duncan, Visct. 
Dunean, G. 
Duncannon, Viset. 
Escott, B. 
Fielden, J. 
Gisborne, T. 
Hall, Sir B. 
Huine, J. 
Humphery, Ald. 
Marsland, H. 
Mitchell, T. A. 
Moffatt, G. 


Molesworth, Sir W. 
Morris, D. 
Napier, Sir C, 
O’Brien, W. 8. 
O'Connell, M. J. 
Pechell, Capt. 
Plumridge, Capt. 
Ricardo, J. L. 
Roebuck, J. E. 
Scott, R. 
Thornely, T. 
Turner, E. 
Villiers, hon. C. 
Wakley, T. 
Warburton, H. 
Williams, W. 
Yorke, H. R. 


TELLERS, 
Duncombe, T. 
Evans, Sir De L. 


List of the Noxs. 


Acland, T. D. 

Anson, hon. Col. 

Arundel and Surrey, 
Ear! of 

Bailey, J. jun, 

Baring, rt. hon. F. T. 

Bentinck, Lord G. 

Boldero, H. G. 

Borthwick, P. 

Butler, P. S. 

Copeland, Ald. 

Craig, W. G. 

Dick, Q. 

Dundas, Adm. 

Forbes, W. 

Fox, C. R. 

Gibson, rt. hon. T. M. 

Gore, hon. R. 

Graham, rt. hon. Sir J. 

Greene, T. 

Grey, rt. hon. Sir G. 

Harcourt, G. G. 

Hawes, B. 

Henley, J. W. 

Hervey, Lord A. 

Hobhouse, rt. hon. Sir J. 

Howard, P. H. 

Johnstone, Sir J. 

Labouchere, rt. hon. H. 

Lygon, hon. Gen. 

Macaulay, rt. hon. T. B. 


Mainwaring, T. 
Mangles, R. D. 
Manners, Lord J. 
Maule, rt. hon. F. 
Morpeth, Visct. 
O’Brien, C. 
O'Conor Don 
Paget, Lord A. 
Pakington, Sir J. 
Palmerston, Viset. 
Parker, J. 
Plumptre, J. P. 
Ponhill, F. 
Rich, H. 
Russell, Lord J 
Rutherfurd, rt. hon. A. 
Sandon, Visct. 
Shaw, rt. hon. F. 
Somerville, Sir W. M. 
Spooner, R. 
Stuart, J. 
Stuart, W. V. 
Tollemache, J. 
Vesey, hon. T. 
Vyse, R. H. R. H. 
Winnington, Sir T. E. 
Wood, Col. T. 
Wyse, T. 

TELLERS. 
Hill, Lord Marcus 
Tufnell, H. 


JUVENILE OFFENDERS. 
Sm JOHN PAKINGTON rose to move 
for leave to bring in a Bill for the more 





its defeat in the present Session. 
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speedy trial and punishment of juvenile of- | altered—unless he should get rid of the 


fenders. The subject might be divided into 
three distinct branches. The first was that 
frightful state of ignorance of every duty 
towards God and man, which must strike 
every one at all conversant with the condi- 
tion of criminals in this country as being 
their peculiar characteristic. The second 
was the present mode of trying and con- 
victing juvenile offenders in this country, 
with all its attendant evils of previous 
contamination and subsequent ruin. And 
the third, which, although he had ranked 
it last, was probably the most important 
of all, and which was certainly the most 
difficult, was, how they were to dispose 
of juvenile offenders after their convie- 
tion, so as to inflict a proper punish- 
ment for the offence committed, and at the 
same time to keep in view the great object 
of the reformation of the offender. That 
was not a proper occasion upon which to 
enter into the subject of national education; 
but he should nevertheless say that he held 
a strong opinion upon the subject—an 
opinion which he had formed from his ex- 
perience in courts of justice—that the 
want of a better education in this country 
was one of the most fruitful sourees of 


crime, and that some extensive system of 
education throughout the country would 
be found to be a great means of its dimi- 


nution. Some progress had been already 
made with the question to which he was 
alluding; but the question of how they could 
deal with juvenile offenders after conviction 
was one which could only be dealt with 
successfully in the manner in which, he was 
happy to say, it had been taken up by the 
Government of the day. He returned his 
thanks to the right hon. Baronet for the 
attention which he had given to the subject; 
and he did not hesitate to give it as his 
opinion that the right hon. Baronet, if sue- 
cessful in the task he had undertaken (he 
well knew the difficulties attending it, but 
if successful), he would have conferred 
upon the country as great a service as had 
ever been rendered by any Minister holding 
the situation which the right hon. Baronet 
held. He should now confine himself to 
the second of the divisions of the subject 
which he had mentioned; and he should 
say that whatever might be the services 
which the right hon. Baronet, if suc- 
cessful in his endeavours, should render, 
his success would be incomplete — any 
good which he might seek to achieve 
would be incomplete—unless the mode of 
trying juvenile offenders should be totally 





evils attendant upon the system of im. 
prisonment before trial. Therefore it wag 
that with regard to the second branch of 
his subject, namely, the present mode of 
trying juvenile offenders, he would state 
to the House that the Bill which he then 
sought to introduce, had for its object the 
substitution, in certain eases, and under 
certain limitations, of a power of summary 
conviction instead of the trial by jury. 
Great.as was the value which was in this 
country attached to the trial by jury, there 
was a class of cases in which by its aboli- 
tion the evils attendant upon the previous 
imprisonment would be avoided —eyils 
which in those cases were so great as to 
do away completely with the advantage 
which the trial by jury gave. He would 
not detain the House by going into the 
question at any considerable length, but he 
would beg to mention a few cases that had 
come under his own observation in the 
county of Worcester. In November last a 
boy, fourteen years of years of age, was 
committed for trial at the January ses- 
sions for stealing twopence ; and the con- 
sequence was that he was obliged to re- 
main in prison for seven weeks before he 
could be tried. In another instance a girl, 
twelve years of age, was committed for 
stealing one quart of milk, the highest 
value of which was no more than 2d.; and 
the consequence was that she had to un- 
dergo a long imprisonment, during which 
she was exposed to the corrupting society 
of the most abandoned persons. Neither 
must it be supposed that only a small class 
of criminals were involved in this question. 
Some idea of the number of juvenile of- 
fenders committed to prison throughout the 
kingdom might be formed from the fact 
stated in the petition from Liverpool, pre- 
sented in the other House of Parliament 
the other evening by Lord Brougham, that 
out of 50,000 persons committed to prison, 
no less than 5,000, or 10 per cent, were 
under seventeen years of age. In Worces- 
ter, he found the proportion of juvenile of- 
fenders fluctuate very much. In 1845 the 
prisoners under sixteen years of age were 
between one-sixth and one-seventh of the 
whole number of persons committed. In 
urging the necessity of the change in the 
law which he advocated, he should make 
some allusion to the weight of authority by 
which he was supported. He would not 
dwell on the fact, that in the last few years 
men of great weight in both Houses of 
Parliament had pressed forward the neces- 
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sity of a change ; but he would call the at- 
tention of the House to other authorities 
that must be of the highest weight with the 
House. The first of these was the report 
of the inspectors of prisons for 1846. In 
their report for the home district for last 
year, they stated, in allusion to this sub- 
ject, that— 

«There is, however, another cause of the of- 
fences of youth which most powerfully contributes 


to strengthen the vicious propensities which they | 


derive from every other source. We refer to the 
corruption produced by imprisonment. It is pain- 
ful to reflect that the remedy provided by law for 
the correction of the offender, should only tend to 
render him more criminal. Of many children 
whom we have seen in prison, we hesitate not to 
affirm that absolute impunity would have been 
far less mischievous than the effects of their con- 
finement.’” 

He could also appeal, he believed, to his 
right hon. Friend below him (Sir Robert 
Peel), who was a member of the Committee 
of Inquiry into County Expenditure of 
1834; the Committee divided itself into 
four sub-committees, one of which, ap- 
pointed to investigate the subject of eri- 
minal prosecutions, was presided over by 
the right hon. Baronet the Member for 
Tamworth. That sub-committee presented 
an elaborate report, at the end of which 
they stated— 

‘* We have reserved for the conclusion of our 
report an earnest recommendation to Government 
andto Parliament to take into their early consider. 
ation the practicability of establishing some tri- 
bunal for the speedy trial of young offenders 
charged with comparatively light offences. The 
present process of the law is too cumbrous and 
too dilatory in regard to cases of this description, 
and neither givesadequate protection to innocence, 
nor insures a duly regulated punishment to guilt. 
The committal to prison for trial involves fre- 
quently a period of confinement longer than that 
which follows actual conviction, and a stigma 


upon character not justified by the moral quality | 
of the offence with which a young person is charged. | 


It has also in many casesa much greater tendency 


to overcome his repugnance to crime by familiar- | 


ising him with the society ofa gaol, than to deter 
him from the commission of it by the actual expe- 
rience of the penalty of imprisonment. The ob- 
ject to be achieved is to establish a tribunal to 
which immediate appeal can be made, and which 
can award the species of punishment which may 
be most suitable to the nature of the offence, and 
the character and habits of the offender, and at 
the same time to devise those checks against 
abuse, and those securities for the deliberate and 
mpartial hearing of each case, which are the 
more necessary in proportion as the process is 
summary, and as the publie attention is less called 
to the proceedings of the court.” 

He endeavoured to frame his Bill in the 
closest accordance with the principles thus 
laid down in that report; and as his right 
hon. Friend was chairman of the sub-com- 
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mittee, it was to be presumed that he was 
a party to the sentiments put forward by 
them. The next authority to which he 
| would refer, would, he trusted, secure for 
| him the support of the noble Lord at the 
‘head of Her Majesty’s Government. It 
‘was the Report of the Criminal Law 
Commissioners in 1837. The noble Lord 
was then Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, and referred at the time 
in favourable terms to the report on this 
very question, and said that he had his 
doubts whether the present state of the law 
was satisfactory and beneficial. In the 
year to which he alluded, the Commis- 
sioners made a special report, in which 
they bore out, as strongly as language 
could bear out, the view which he was now 
endeavouring to impress upon the House. 
He would beg to read a rather lengthened 
extract from that report. They said— 


“ But admitting it not to be desirable in general 
to withdraw any class of offenders from the an- 
cient and popular tribunal, it must be remem- 
bered that the choice, in this instance, lies be- 
tween two evils; and the practical question is, 
whether the advantage gained by the diminution 
of imprisonment for safe custody, in the case of 
young persons, is not cheaply purchased by a sa- 
crifice of the benefit to be derived by themselves 
and the public from their trial by a jury. Con- 
sidering the simplicity of the offences in question, 
and the trivial nature of the circumstances on 
which they generally depend, we can discover no 
great or peculiar advantage to the offender or the 
public in investigating them by a jury; and, on 
the other hand, both the offenders and the public 
derive an important and undeniable advantage by 
the adoption of a course with which a trial by 
jury is inconsistent. Under such circumstances, 
it appears to us that a departure from the general 
and constitutional course is fully justifiable. But 
with respect to petty thefts, where they consti- 
tute larceny, the magistrate has now no power to 
discharge the offender and punish him summarily, 
but is bound by law to send the case for adjudica- 
tion to another tribunal. However small the 
value of the article stolen, if the offender is above 
seven years of age, and if his offence is a felony, 
| he must be committed to take his trial at the as- 

sizes or sessions. Ile must remain for weeks or 
| perhaps months in prison, without being subject 
|to compulsory discipline; and though his guilt 
may be so clear as not to be denied even by him- 
self, the whole machinery of an indictment, a 
grand jury, and a petty jury must be applied to 
investigate the facts before he can be punished for 
his crime. While it is obvious that the adoption 
of this course in the case of young offenders is, in 
various ways, productive of positive evils, espe- 
cially in the destruction of morals incident to im- 
prisonment before trial, there are no advantages 
to counterbalance them. The formality of a so- 
lemn trial adapted to crimes of magnitude, when 
applied to such cases, derogates from the di nity 
of a superior court of justice, and has not the 
effect of deterring from transgressions of the law ; 
for the slightness of the offence, and the youth of 
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the offender, usually render him more an object 
of compassion than a fit subject of punishment ; 
and if the jury do not, under such feelings, acquit 
him altogether, they recommend him to merey on 
account of his youth, and the sentence passed 
upon him by the court is little more than nominal. 
In trivial felonies, therefore, committed without 
any collateral circumstances of aggravation, a 
solemn trial by a jury cannot, we think, be of use 
in the way of example ; and as to the reformation 
of the offender, the direct tendency of the pro- 
ceeding, by subjecting him to the demoralization 
of a prison, is the reverse ; so that neither of the 
two great objects of penal laws, namely, the pre- 
vention of crime and the reformation of the cri- 
minal, is accomplished by the present mode of 
trying very young persons for trivial offences. 
For the above reasons, and after a full considera- 
tion of the evidence which has been given upon 
this subject by practical men on various eceasions, 
and particularly the opinions expressed by Lord 
Wharnelifie, Mr. Sergeant D’Oyly, Mr. Gawler, 
and Mr. Alderman Harmer, in the appendix to 
our second report on the criminal law, and of Sir 
Frederick Adair Roe and Mr. Mayne, in the ap- 
pendix to this report, we are convinced that the 
most salutary mode of diminishing juvenile crime 
would be by entrusting to magistrates, within 
certain limits and restrictions, the discretionary 
powers which we have suggested at the commence- 
ment of this report.” 
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|tem. They were convinced that the most 
salutary mode of diminishing juvenile 
crime would be the entrusting to magis. 
'trates the power, within certain limits, of 
‘summarily punishing juvenile offenders, 
He would wish to remind the House what 
| was the practice followed under the present 
ilaw. Why, that magistrates were so im. 
| pressed with the disadvantage, and, he 
|might say, cruelty, of sending those in. 
| fants to gaol for long periods before their 
|trial, that many of them felt it to be 
| their duty to refuse receiving informations, 
| though if they could deal summarily with 
ithe cases, they would not suffer the of- 
‘fenders to escape. On the other hand, 
other magistrates, entertaining a more 
istrict sense of duty, felt bound to commit 
| these young offenders for trial. He need 
|not point out to the House the ineon- 
venience which must result from the in- 
(equality thus produced where inequality 
ought not to exist, and of the extremely 
, bad moral effect of humane magistrates 
|appearing to hold out an impunity for 
‘crime. But this kind of humanity was not 


It might, however, be said that this report | confined to magistrates. There were others, 
was made ten years ago, and that the acting in a judicial capacity, who acted in 
views of the commissioners might have | the same manner; and within the last few 
changed since then. He had not been able | weeks they had the ease of a judge sen- 


‘to communicate with all the commission- 
ers; but he had communicated with some 
of them, and he could tell the House that 
these gentlemen retained the opinion whieh 
they then expressed as strongly as they 
did ten years ago, and that they still 
thought another plan ought to be substi- 
tuted for the existing mode of treating 
juvenile offenders. He could also tell the 
House that he was empowered to support 
his Motion by another authority which was 
deservedly of great weight in that House. 
He alluded to 


mission, Sir Edward Ryan was not con- 
nected with it in 1837; but still he had 


great experience as a lawyer, and had, | 


during the time he was chief justice 
in India, introduced a similar 


to state his entire concurrence in 
views. In the report of 1837, the com- 
missioners state that they disapprove of 


magistrates not having power to treat the | 


cases of juvenile offenders in a summary 
manner; and they add, that neither of the 
two great objects of criminal law, the pre- 
vention of crime and the reformation of the 
criminal, was secured by the existing sys- 


Sir Edward Ryan. Though | 
now at the head of the Criminal Law Com- | 


system | 
there with great success, and had now | 
given him (Sir J. Pakington) permission | 

‘ . | 
his 


| tencing a young offender, convicted before 
‘him of felony, to imprisonment for one 
‘hour. He held in his hand a report, pre- 
| pared by a very able lawyer, Mr. Metthew 
| D. Hill, for the Law Amendment Society, 
|in which he described an arrangement in- 
| troduced at the Birmingham sessions. The 


| report stated, that— 
} 


| By an arrangement which has been in opera- 
| tion at the Birmingham sessions, from the be- 
| ginning of the year 1841, young convicts, who 
| are not hardened in crime, are, after trial, de- 


livered to the care of their employers or parents, 
as the case may be. These persons enter into an 
| engagement to superintend the conduct of their 
| young wards, and to furnish them with the oppor- 
| tunity of earning, or assisting to earn, their liveli- 
hood. Both guardians and wards are visited from 
| time to time by one of the superior officers of po- 
| lice, for the purpose of ascertaining the conduct of 
the parties. The results of this treatment, up to 
October last, were as follows: 113 convicts had 
been so delivered up. Of these, forty-four were 
reformed, forty relapsed, and of twenty-nine the 
| conduct was doubtful. The majority of these 
| twenty-nine, there was reason to fear had relapsed. 
But all having left their masters, and many having 
left the town, nothing certain was known of them. 
This experiment, which, at all events, is inexpen- 
| sive, may be called satisfactory, when it is con- 
sidered, that from the moment the young offender 
leaves the bar-the court has no legal control either 
over him or over his guardian, who, of course, acts 
gratuitously.” 
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It was not for him to say anything of the 
propriety of such a course; but if the 
judges of the land felt it necessary to adopt 
such modes of evading the law, it was, he 
thought, clear that great danger existed of 


the worst results accruing from the feeling | 


extending abroad, that crime might be 
committed by young persons with impunity. 
He thought they ought to shape the law so 
that the danger of contamination during 
imprisonment would be made as light as 
ossible; and he also thought that good 


would result from young offenders being | 


taught to feel that their crimes would be 
followed by immediate punishment. It 
was said by many persons who had spe- 
cially considered the subject, that they 
ought to give the right of trial at petty 
sessions by small juries. He would not be 
a party to any such change; but, he 
thought, if any alteration were made, they 
should substitute summary jurisdiction for 
trial by jury; and that, in cases where the 
larceny did not exceed 40s., the prisoner 
should be liable to trial at petty sessions, 
before two magistrates, who should have 
power to imprison for periods not exceed- 
ing six months. He was also for giving a 


power of appeal to quarter-sessions, and 


hkewise for giving the magistrates a power 
to send the parties for trial before a jury 
at quarter-sessions, in the usual course, 
when they should think proper. There was 
only one other point to which he would re- 
fer. He thought it would be desirable for 
magistrates to have, also, the power of im- 
posing a fine in lieu of imprisonment. 
This, he confessed, would involve the in- 
troduction of a new principle; but still, if 
adopted, it would save many of the juve- 
nile offenders from being sent to prison at 
all, while they would also be thus able 
more effectually to touch the parents, who, 
in four cases out of five, were the really 
guilty parties. Having thus stated the 
outline of his plan, he would only further 
state his conviction that some such change 
in the law as he now proposed was de- 
manded alike by justice, by merey, and 
by sound policy. He must express a most 
earnest hope that the House and the Go- 
vernment would not only allow him to in- 
troduce his Bill, but that, when introduced, 
they would give it the fullest and the best 
consideration, and that they would feel 
that the time had arrived when it was 
thought by almost all who had reflected on 
this subject that such a measure ought to 
Teceive the sanction of Parliament. 


Sir GEORGE GREY rose for the pur- 
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| pose of giving his very willing consent to 
the Motion of the hon. Gentleman, but 
without committing himself, which it could 
not be expected he should, at the present 
moment, to the precise measure to be in- 
troduced. After the attention which the 
hon. Gentleman had given to the subject, 
| it wou ” not be just to deny him an oppor- 
tunity of bringing his own experience be- 
fore the House, and offering his sugges- 
tions in the shape of the Bill which they 
would have to discuss. He was not aware 
that there was any subject of greater im- 
portance which could come before them. 
|The hon. Gentleman was aware that the 
| question had already engaged the attention 
| of Her Majesty’s Government; and, in 
| providing a remedy for the evil, he sin- 
cerely hoped that they would derive much 
assistance from the consideration which 
the hon. Gentleman had given to the sub- 
ject. 

Mr. HUME wished to make a few ob- 
servations on what had fallen from the hon. 
Gentleman, who, he thought, deserved much 
eredit for bringing the subject before the 
| House. The hon. Gentleman admitted 
| that the principal cause of these juvenile 
delinquencies prevailing to such an extent, 
was the gross ignorance in which the of- 
fenders were reared. But whose fault was 
that? Why, it was the fault of these who 
complained most of it. It was the fault 
of that religious bigotry which prevented 
the ineuleation of sound, moral, and useful 
learning. le would wish that the hon. 
Gentleman, instead of looking only to the 
question of punishment, had directed his 
attention to the means of prevention. He 
should say that he did not join in the 
opinion which the hon. Member had ex- 
pressed, of the great improvement that 
had taken place in the education of the 
people. All those who refused to assist 
in introducing a general system of educa- 
tion, whereby the people might be better 
informed upon their duties to society, were 
undoubtedly the cause of the evils which 
the hon. Gentleman so feelingly lamented. 
At the same time, it was to him a matter 
of the deepest astonishment that the Go- 
vernment should have allowed the reports 
of the Criminal Law Commissioners to re- 
main unnoticed now for ten years. He 
blamed the successive Governments for not 
paying attention to those documents; ju- 
venile delinquency had therefore gone on 
increasing yearly, without any efficient 
steps being taken to prevent it. The time, 
however, was now come for a change; the 
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law in its present state was a reproach to 
the country, and it was the duty of the 
Government not to allow it to remain. 
The hon. Baronet deserved thanks for 
bringing this question forward; but he was 
beginning at the wrong end. A general 
system of secular education should have 
been introduced in the first instance; and 
any Government that took that step, would 
receive the thanks of the country. 

Mr. SHAW congratulated the hon. Ba- 
ronet upon the able and clear manner in 
which he had introduced this important 
subject ; and begged to offer one sugges- 
tion with regard to a material feature in 
the Bill. It was proposed to give to ju- 
venile offenders the right of appeal to 
quarter-sessions. If this principle were 
conceded, he (Mr. Shaw) thought it should 
be accompanied with an option to the pre- 
siding magistrates whether they would try 
the case or not. He feared the right of 
appeal would not be found to work well in 
practice; for his experience led him to be- 
lieve that the multiplication of appeals 
more frequently led to litigation than to 
justice. Besides, who was to advise the 
juvenile criminal whether he should appeal 
or not? Without advice, he did not. see 
how a sound discretion could be exercised. 
In Ireland, it had been found necessary, 
in order to prevent litigation, to require 
the professional party representing a cri- 
minal to make an affidavit that he was of 
opinion there were grounds for an appeal. 

Co.oxeL T. WOOD expressed his satis- 
faction at the introduction of this subject. 
He regretted, however, that the proposed 
Bill appeared to affect only one part of 
this difficult question, and that greater ad- 
vances were not made in the way of sum- 
mary jurisdiction. Great alterations were 
required in the mode of treating juvenile 
offenders after conviction. Education alone 
was not sutfticient for their reformation. 
He suggested that penitentiaries should be 
built at the expense of the country to se- 
cure this object, as far as it was possible. 
Four or five would be sufficient. When a 
child had been found guilty of an offence, 
either by summary conviction or after trial, 
he should be immediately transferred to 
one of these penitentiaries, and the cost of 
his maintenance be recoverable from the 
county where the offence was committed ; 
and the county should have the power of 
recovering from the child’s parents the 
cost of his maintenance, because in many 
cases they encouraged him to crime. Cer- 
tainly, where there was a possibility of it, 
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parents should be made to feel the respon- 
bility of training their children to nothing 
but running in the streets. 

Leave given. 


LAW OF MORTMAIN. 

Lorp J. MANNERS moved for leave 
to bring in a Bill to alter and amend the 
laws relating to the disposition of property 
for pious and charitable purposes. Last 
year, the House was kind enough to allow 
him to bring in a Bill with a similar in- 
tent; but when it came to the second read- 
ing, many hon. Members imagined it did 
not sufficiently guard against the solicita- 
tion that might be urged upon the death. 
beds of languishing persons ; and also that 
it did not take sufficient care to prevent a 
great increase of land being tied up in 
mortmain. He had endeavoured to meet 
these two objections in the present Bill. 
He proposed to require that all wills or 
deeds containing bequests or grants of 
landed property for charitable purposes, 
should be signed three months before the 
death of the testator; also, that when such 
bequests or grants had been made, the 
property should not go as land to the cha- 
rity, but that it should be sold, and the 
proceeds devoted to the purposes of the 
charity. These were the two main provi- 
sions of the Bill; but he further proposed 
that small portions of land, intended as 
sites for churches, chapels, and schools, 
should be exempt from the necessity of 
being sold. He did not think the present 
was a time to apologize for the introdue- 
tion of such a Bill. The Motion which 
had just been granted (Sir J. Pakington’s), 
amply proved that the State had not done 
its duty in educating and instructing the 
people, and that very great reliance must 
be placed upon private efforts to effect that 
most important object. The present Bill, 
he believed, would, to a certain extent, 
fulfil that purpose; and therefore he hoped 
the House would assent to the Motion. 

Sir R. H. INGLIS said, that retaining 
all the objections which, in former years, 
he had expressed to many of the provisions 
and the general object of the Bill, he did 
not, on the present occasion, intend to 
divide the House against its introduction. 
He regarded the improvements as not I- 
considerable, yet they were far from sufii- 
cient to mitigate his general repugnance to 
the measure. At the same time, the House 
having permitted the introduction of a Bill 
still more objectionable in former times, 
and having consented to take the discus- 
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sion and division in a subsequent stage of 
the measure, he was not unwilling to adopt 
that course in the present instance also ; 
but he desired, even in giving leave to in- 
troduce the Bill, to express as strongly as 
he could his general objection to the mea- 
sure. When the noble Lord said, in refer- 
ence to a speech which had been delivered 
on the last Motion, that the State had not 
done its duty in the education of the peo- 
ple, he (Sir R. H. Inglis) asked, what was 
the tendency of this Bill to supply that 
omission? As far as he understood the 
Bill brought forward in former years, there 
was no provision whatever by which the 
liberality of a dying Christian might be 
directed to the maintenance of a school or 
any other place of education. There was 
little connexion between bequests which 
might be made under the provisions of the 
Bill, and objects which any Member might 
desire in respect to Christian education. 
He held that Christian liberality should be 
exercised in a man’s lifetime in respect to 
property of which he held the personal en- 
joyment; that he should deny himself, and 
not deprive his heirs, who might have 
looked forward for years to succession after 
his death. If an individual wished to de- 


prive his heir of his fortune, he should do 
it without the prospect of immediate death, 
when in the full vigour of life, and in the 


full exercise of his reason. He did not 
feel called upon at that moment to do more 
than express his continued objection to the 
Bill. He trusted that an ample opportunity 
would be given of considering the subject, 
and discussing it, on some future day, in a 
manner commensurate to its importance. 

Sir G. GREY was glad his hon. Friend 
did not feel it necessary to divide the 
House upon the Motion for leave to intro- 
duce this Bill; but, without prejudicing 
the discussion that would take place on it 
hereafter, he (Sir G. Grey) must express 
his apprehensions that the alterations which 
the noble Lord intended to introduce into 
the measure, weré not sufficiently extensive 
to induce him to hope he should be enabled 
to support it upon the second reading. As 
to the exception in favour of land be- 
queathed for sites for churches and schools, 
he would remind the noble Lord that ex- 
‘ensive alterations had been made in the 
law, by which the object he had in view 
Was already practically attained. 

Leave given. 


THE ROYAL ARSENAL, WOOLWICH. 
Mr. T. DUNCOMBE rose to move— 
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“ For a Copy of the Evidence taken before the 
Court of Inquiry, instituted in the month of April, 
1845, by the Board of Ordnance, at the Royal 
Arsenal, Woolwich, to investigate Charges pre- 
ferred by Daniel Toner against William Jones, 
deputy storekeeper, together with a Copy of the 
Charges and the Report thereon ; also, a Copy of 


‘the Charge preferred and the Evidence given 


against Daniel Tonor, late a labourer in the Royal 
Arsenal, Woolwich, by Mr. Reed, a clerk in the 
storekeeper’s department, before Lord Bloomfield, 
Colonel Blayney, and Mr. Cheetham, in August, 
1845, with their Report thereon.” 


His object in moving for these papers, for 
withholding of which he could see ro good 
reason, was twofold. In the first place, 
he wanted to show the mode in which the 
moral treatment of convicts at Woolwich 
was conducted; and these papers, he be- 
lieved, would show, as those convicts had 
on several occasions told him, that in one 
hour they had committed more robberies 
for the officers and clerks of the Royal Ar- 
senal than they had ever committed in 
their whole lives before; and that instead of 
being likely to be reclaimed there, they 
were only encouraged in their evil prac- 
tices. Ona former occasion he had moved 
for an inquiry into the treatment of the 
convicts generally in the hulks at Wool- 
wich. That, however, had been refused, 
and he was now compelled to make the 
present Motion in order to get at a part of 
that information. His second object in 
moving for these papers was to show the 
abuses that took place in that department 
of the Ordnance at Woolwich; and he cer- 
tainly could not understand why the Go- 
vernment should refuse those papers, un- 
less for the purpose of screening some of 
the delinquencies of that department. Da- 
niel Toner had been the chief prosecutor 
against one of the officers in that depart- 
ment, and having succeeded in proving alk 
his charges, that officer had been dis- 
missed. From that period Toner and all 
those who gave evidence against their su- 
perior officers, became marked men, and 
were made the subjects of persecution; 
whilst several of the officers against whom 
the charges had been proved, had been 
promoted. Te trusted the House would 
grant these papers; for there was, in his 
opinion, nothing more important than that 
such a class of witnesses should be pro- 
tected when they dared to expose a gene- 
ral system of fraud and pilfering being 
carried on in a publie department of the 
State. It was his intention, should he ob- 
tain those papers, to take ulterior proceed- 
ings upon them; but what those proceed- 
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ings would be, he was not at that moment | respecting Toner was substantially correct, 
prepared to say. | He would put it to the Attorney General 

CotoxeL ANSON said, his objection to | whether this man ought not to have been 
furnish the first class of papers moved for, | heard in his own defence? He had ex. 
which related to the case of Mr. Junes, the | posed a system of pilfering—he would not 
deputy storekeeper, rested entirely upon | call it robbery—which had been going on 
public grounds. The facts of the ease were | at the dockyards; and upon his evidence 
not at all such as had been stated by the | the deputy storekeeper bad been convicted 
hon. Member; and if the hon. Member | and ordered to pay 2171., on account of 
had taken the trouble to have read the stores which had been improperly appro. 
papers which he had brought down to the | priated. He was, therefore, surprised to 
House on purpose to show him, the hon. | hear the gallant Officer, as the head of a 
Member would have seen how unnecessary | department, express such an opinion as 
it was to have troubled the House with his | the gallant Officer had expressed respecting 
statement, or to have proposed to put} this man’s conduct. If he were at the 
the country to the expense of printing | head of a department, he should wish that 
those documents; for there were not to be i 
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every man in it should observe the other; 
found ten words in the inquiry into Mr. |and he should think the department very 
Jones’s case which bore at all upon the | wrong for punishing them for it. With 
treatment of convicts in the arsenal at) regard to the first papers, he was not pre- 
Woolwich. No objection had been found | pared to say to what extent they would be 
with Toner for making the charges which | necessary for his hon. Friend’s purpose. 
he had made against Jones : those charges | Te (Mr. Hume) had sent down to Wool- 
had been found to be correct—Jones had | wich to ascertain the facts; and he was 
been punished in consequence, and there | able to say, that no man was worse treated 
was an end to the matter. He had no ob-| than Toner. If the general system of pil- 
jection, however, to give the evidence in fering that prevailed was not put an end 
Toner’s case. It was not very likely that | to, the public stores could not be protected, 
Toner, who, immediately he entered the! and they might as well shut the doors. 


arsenal, pulled out his pocket-book and | He hoped a commission would be issued 
commenced taking notes, with the view of to inquire into the whole administration of 
informing against his superior officers, and | the department. 


who had so continued to spy until he found} Captain BOLDERO said, that when he 
something of which he could Jay hold, | was in the Ordnance Department, ‘‘oner 
should meet with very much sympathy | visited him, and told him a long tale of his 
from those towards whom he so acted. | grievances, and asked his opinion of the 
Accordingly, when Toner infringed the | case; and he told him to go back to Wool- 
rules of the arsenal, and, after being warn- | wich, to his department, and if the annoy- 


ed, repeated the offence, his conduct was 
reported, and he was eventually dismissed. 
Upon the decision which the court came 
to, he thought no reflection could be cast, 
although he did not mean to say but it 
would have been better had Toner been 
present before his judges. He believed, | 
however, that the decision was a perfectly 
just one; and had he been a member of the 
court he should have concurred in their 
views. The charge against Jones for) 
having appropriated some wood or shav- | 
ings belonging to the arsenal, had certainly 
been proved; but he had been many years 
a meritorious officer of that establishment, 
and had since received a very handsome 
appointment in a private establishment, 
which was sufficient to prove the respecta- 
bility of his character. 

Mr. HUME had taken a great deal of 
trouble to investigate the matter, and he | 
believed that his hon. Friend’s statement 


the Ordnance. 
| should be mulcted of his day’s pay; and in 
‘two days after, he told the authority at 


/ance he complained of continued, he might 


lay the ease before the Master General of 
He said, he feared he 


Woolwich, that in his opinion the man 
ought not to lose his pay for his absence 
on that occasion. He stated that, to show 
that there was no bad fecling against To- 
ner. With respect to his dismissal, he 
could not give any particulars, as the dis- 
missal was not his act. 

Mr. T. DUNCOMBE replied, he was sur- 
prised to see such tenderness for Mr. Jones, 


‘on the part of those in power, though he 


had been fourteen years engaged in prae 
tices complained of; while poor Toner had 
no pity shown him, but was left to starve. 
It was a misfortune that there were not 
many more Toners in the public service, to 
show up the delinquencies of their superior 
officers. He should not be satisfied until 
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a public inquiry had taken place into the 
subject. It was for that purpose he wanted 
the papers in question; and, if he stood 
alone, he would press his Motion on the 
House. 

The House divided, the numbers being— 
Ayes 11, Noes 20; but there being only 
3] Members present, the House stood ad- 
journed at Eleven o'clock. 

{No lists, in consequence of the adjourn- 
ment, were published of the division. | 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, February 24, 1847. 


Minutes.] Pugtic Bitts.—1° Pious and Charitable Pur- 
9° Roman Catholic Relief; Markets and Fairs Clauses; 
Commissioners Clauses; Gas Works Clauses; Water 
Works Clauses, 

3° and passed :Labouring Poor (Ireland). 

Petitions PreseENTED. By Mr. Thomas Duncombe, from 
Leeds, for Alteration of Law respecting the Registration 
of Voters.—By Mr. S. O’Brien, from Guardians of the 
Carrick on Suir Union, for Repeal of the Union with 
Ireland.—By Mr. T. Duncombe, from Leeds, for the 
Adoption of Universal Suffrage.—By several Hon. Mem- 
bers, from a great many places, for and against the Ro- 
man Catholic Relief Bill.—By Mr. Brotherton, from 
Bodmin, against the Use of Grain in Breweries and Dis- 
tilleries.—By Sir J. Johnstone, from Scarborough, and 
Mr. J. Round, from Maldon, for Keduction of the Light- 
house Dues.—By Mr. Wawn, from South Shields, against 
Repeal of the Navigation Laws.—By Mr. Newdegate, 
from Poor Law Union of Nuneaton, for an Efficient 
Poor Law (Ireland).—By Mr. Bright, and other Hon. 
Members, from several places, for Repeal or Alteration 
of Poor Removil Act.—By Colonel Verner, froin Relief 
Committee of Taghmon, in Favour of the Railways (Ire- 
land) Bill.—By Sir ©. Coote, from Guardians of Mount 
Mellick Union, for the Formation of Seed Corn Depdts 
(Ireland).—By Mr. Packe, from Guardians of the Hinck- 
ley Union, and Mr. E. Yorke, from Guardians of the 
Cambridge Union, for Alteration of the Law of Settle- 
ment, 


LABOURING POOR (IRELAND) BILL. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE expressed a hope 
that he might be allowed to move the Third 
Reading of the Labouring Poor (Ireland) 
Bill, although it was not in the list of busi- 
ness for the day. 

Mr. W. S. O’BRIEN expressed his 
regret that the Amendments which the 
right hon. Gentleman promised to introduce 
into the Bill in Committee, for confirming 
and sustaining voluntary agreements be- 
tween landlords and tenants, had not been 
adopted. He wished to call the attention 
_— right hon. Gentleman to a paragraph 
, th had appeared in the Sligo Champion 
. 1, taper, and which alleged that gross 
jovoing was going on in Ireland in con- 
em with the staff of the Board of 
be orks. It was stated that, whilst famine 

a3 advancing with rapid strides, and the 
Poor were receiving only 8d. per day for 
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their labour, the most extravagant expen- 
diture was lavished upon persons who were 
not distressed. He wished to know whe- 
ther it was a fact, that in large districts in 
Ireland the rate of wages for the destitute 
poor was not more than 8d.a day? It 
must be obvious that, for the support of a 
family considerably less numerous than 
families generally were in Ireland, such a 
sum as 8d. per day was utterly inadequate, 
and that, under such circumstances, the 
people must be perishing by degrees. 
There was another point to which he was 
desirous of calling the attention of the 
right hon. Gentleman, and that was, the 
propriety of converting useless barracks 
into workhouses. 

Sir R. H. INGLIS wished, before the 
right hon. Gentleman replied, to put a 
question upon another subject. He had 
understood from the noble Lord at the 
head of the Government, that no one of 
the Bills connected with the present dis- 
tress in Ireland should receive the sanction 
of the House till all three of them were 
equally ready; that they were all to pro- 
ceed pari passu, and not to receive the 
final sanction of the House till the Poor 
Law Bill for Ireland had been disposed of. 
He wished to know if that understanding 
were to be adhered to ? 

Mr. LABOUCHERE thought the hon. 
Baronet had misunderstood the declaration 
of his noble Friend. It was intended that 
the Labouring Poor Bill should be pro- 
ceeded with immediately, and that the two 
other measures, the Landed Estates Im- 
provement, and the New Poor Law Bill, 
should, as far as possible, proceed pari 
passu through the Ifouse, and be sent 
together to the other House. With regard 
to the question of the hon. Member for 
Limerick, he must, in the first place, state 
that the hon. Gentleman had fallen into an 
error in saying the Government had pledged 
itself to adopt the Amendment to the Bill 
before the House the hon. Member re- 
ferred to. The Government had never 
given such a pledge, and on the whole had 
come to the conclusion that it would not be 
advisable to adopt it. With respect to 
what the hon. Gentleman alleged of the 
conduct of the Board of Works in Sligo, 
he had not seen the statement in the news- 
papers; but he was rather incredulous of 
these accounts of the jobbing of the Board 
of Works, and of the immense expense of 
its staff of management. Former state- 
ments to the same effect had, on inquiry, 
turned out altogether erroneous. He knew 
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there did exist in Ireland an impression 
that the expense of the machinery of the 
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| expressing much alarm on this subject, 
'He was not opposed to the principle of 


Board of Works was very great, bearing | gradually disemploying these persons, and 
a large proportion to the whole amount of! restoring them to the cultivation of the 
funds spent in relief, and absorbing a great | land; but to do so suddenly would cause 


deal of that money. But there never was 
an idea more erroneous. The fact was 
this: in no case had the expense of super- 
intendence and management under the 
Board of Works, including 3 per cent as 
the charge for implements, exceeded 10 


per cent on the entire charge; this would | 


be considered by no means an extravagant 
charge in the case of works conducted in 
the most economical manner by private 
individuals. He had no means of entering 


'the greatest possible inconvenience and 
‘danger. From his own experience ona 
relief committee, he knew that if the works 
were suddenly stopped, the people would 
not know what to do; they could not all 
be thrown upon the soup-kitchens for sup- 
port, though there would be no other means 
to resort to. 

Sir G. GREY said, the letter of in. 
structions to the Lord Lieutenant pointed 
out the views of the Government as to the 


into the particular case stated by the hon. | mode in which the transition should take 


Member, but he was altogether incredulous | place. The letter contained express in- 
as to these charges; he knew the utmost structions against suddenly discharging 
efforts were always made by the Board of | large numbers of people. It was intended, 
Works to watch that branch of their expen- | as soon as it could be done consistently with 
diture, and he believed those efforts had | those considerations that necessarily en- 
been thoroughly successful. There could | tered into this question, to discontinue the 
be no better proof of this than the fact | public works ; but there was no intention 
that, exclusive of the 3 per cent for imple- | of doing so simultaneously throughout the 


ments, the expense had in no case ex- | country. 
ceeded 7 per cent on the whole outlay;| Mr. HENLEY was aware of the im- 





while he had seen it stated that the ex- | pression existing, both in this country and 
pense of the supervison of the board | in Ireland, of the great expense of the staf 


amounted to as much as 30 and even 40/ of the Board of Works. The statement of 
per cent on the funds. With regard to/ the right hon. Secretary for Ireland was 
placing public buildings, such as barracks, | precisely that given in the printed reports 
at the disposal of boards of guardians for | and papers before the House ; but the im- 
the purpose of facilitating the relief of the | perfect figures given in those papers did 
poor, he believed in some cases this had | not justify the statement made by the 
been done; but he would inform himself | board, that the whole expense did not ex- 


more particularly on the subject. 

Mr. SHAW had understood the arrange- 
ment with respect to the Irish Bills to be 
as the right hon. Gentleman had stated it; 
but he thought the Bill for constituting 
boards of guardians in Ireland was to go 
along with the permanent Poor Law Bill. 
With reference to the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s observations on the Board of Works, 
he thought much unjust imputation had 


been cast upon it. In such vast operations 


it was quite impossible everything could be 
done in perfect order and a completely 
systematic manner. The board had a 
very difficult task, and discharged its duty 
as well as could be expected under the 
circumstances. He took that opportunity 
of making one remark, not immediately 
connected with the Bill before them. He 
must repeat the warning he had before 
ventured to give, against suddenly dis- 
charging the immense number of persons 
at present employed on public works. He 


| wages paid on so 
had received several letters from Ireland works—no more t 


|ceed 7 per cent, exclusive of the charge 
for implements. It would, therefore, be 
| very satisfactory to the public if the right 
hon. Gentleman would consent to give the 
| past expenses of the board in the form of 
‘monthly returns, distinguishing the money 
| actually paid in relief, and the amount of 
the expenses of the board. There would 
‘then be no difficulty in judging whether 
these reports were well founded or not. 
Mr. LABOUCHERE had uno objection 
_to lay before the House the fullest infor- 
‘mation on the subject. Would the bon. 
Gentleman move for the return in the form 
he wished, or would he leave it in the 
hands of the Government ? a: 
| Mr. HENLEY would rather leave it m 
| the hands of the Government. 
| Mr.S. CRAWFORD reminded the sight 
“hon. Secretary for Ireland that he had not 
‘alluded to the statement of the hon. Mem- 


| ber for Limerick, as to tke low amount 0 
me of the Government 


han 8d. per day. It 
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was impossible a man and his family could 
subsist upon that, and the consequence 
was, the people were forced to come on the 
other modes of relief. He trusted the Go- 
yernment would take this point into consi- 
deration, and inquire what the wages were, 
and see that they were enough for the 
people’s support. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE felt obliged to the 
hon. Member for reminding him of the 
point ; the fact was, the Government had 
endeavoured to introduce as far as possible 
the system of paying by task-work ; and 
he was prepared to say, so far from the 
wages being only 8d. a day, some men 
earned as much as ls. 2d.; of course, 
there might be cases in which men being 
indolent, or not working properly, might 
not earn more than 8d.; but, in general, 
the wages paid were much more. 

Mr. J. O'CONNELL believed that in 
some cases the people were so weak that 
task-work became inapplicable to them. 

Bill read a third time. 


CONVICTS AT WOOLWICH. 
Mr. T. DUNCOMBE wished the right 
hon. the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department would allow him to ask a 


question relative to the returns for a copy 
of a report made by the superintendent of 
convicts, to Her Majesty’s Principal Se- 
eretary of State for the Home Department, 
respecting the treatment of convicts in the 
hulks at Woolwich, moved for by the Un- 
der Secretary (Sir W. Somerville). He 
wished to know whether that report was 
made in consequence of the statement he 
had made in that House, respecting the 
treatment of the convicts at Woolwich, 
about a month since. He hoped, when 
the return was laid on the Table, that it 
would be accompanied by a copy of the 
letter addressed by the right hon. Baronet 
(Sir G. Grey) to the superintendent of con- 
Viets, on which the report was founded. 
He also wished to ask the Secretary of 
State if he had observed that a coroner’s 
Inquest was recently held at Woolwich on 
two unfortunate convicts, and that the co- 
roner and Mr. Bossy stepped out of their 
Way at that inquest to investigate certain 
charges which he had thought it his duty 
to make in his place in Parliament against 
the surgeon of that establishment. In the 
middle of this investigation, Mr. Carttar, 
the coroner for West Kent, suddenly, as 
@ was informed, called for Mr. Bossy, 
and put certain questions to him as to his 
treatment of some prisoners who had died 
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on board the hulks. One of the jurymen, 
as he understood from persons who were 
present, asked if the jury were to inquire 
into the case of death before them, or into 
past cases, and Mr. Carttar then stated he 
was in the House of Commons when the 
hon. Member for Finsbury made certain 
charges against the surgeon of the estab- 
lishment—that he felt these charges were 
false—and that his great object was to call 
and acquit Dr. Bossy, if he could. There 
was then a sort of mock trial between Mr. 
Carttar and Mr. Bossy—the latter being 
the only witness called. Now, not to say 
anything of the irregularity of the pro- 
ceedings, and to pass over the turning of 
a coroner’s inquest into a court of investi- 
gation of charges made in that House, he 
would just say—and he would say it ad- 
visedly—that Mr. Carttar was the last 
person in the world whom he would wish 
to appoint as investigator or judge, if he 
wanted a fair and honest investigation, and 
that Mr. Bossy was the very last person he 
would call upon as a witness to inquire in- 
to charges made against himself. He had re- 
ceived several communications lately, from 
which he understood that complaints were 
made against him for only half-stating his 
case as to the cruelty with which these 
unfortunate men were treated. He ‘was 
shocked to find that on the Saturday after 
his speech, Mr. Capper—‘‘ young Mr. 
Capper’’ as he was called on board the 
hulks—who was a grocer in the Strand— 
went down to Woolwich, and persecuted, 
and bullied, and intimidated those unfor- 
tunate convicts who had, as Mr. Capper 
thought, given him (Mr. Duncombe) the in- 
formation he had laid before the House. 
Mr. Capper stripped some of them and took 
away their pencils and papers, and on 
Saturday last visited them again, and acted 
in the same way. As to the investigation 
before the coroner’s inquest, he could only 
say he had never heard of some of the 
people alluded to there, and had never 
mentioned the names of others; but passing 
over the irregularity that had been com- 
mitted, he thought it due to himself to say 
he was prepared to prove all and even more 
than he had stated as to the treatment of 
the convicts, if the House would give him 
a Committee of Inquiry, or if the Govern- 
ment would give him a commission to in- 
vestigate the matter fairly and impartially. 
He wished to know if the Secretary of 
State would lay on the Table, along with 
those returns, his instructions to the super- 
intendent, and immediately put the House 
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in possession of the annual report of the 
superintendent of the convicts at Wool- 
wich, as he had the power to do, and as he 
ought to have done. Under the Act, the 
superintendent’s report should be made 
half yearly to the Home Office, and annu- 
ally to Parliament immediately after it 
had assembled. He would like to see it as 
soon as possible. It ought to have been 
laid before the House some time ago. 

Sir G. GREY begged to inform the 
hon. Member that the day after the dis- 
cussion as to the treatment of convicts at 
Woolwich took place in the House, he felt 
it his duty to address a letter to Mr. Cap- 
per, inclosing him one of the morning 
papers which contained a report of some 
statements said to have been made by an 
hon. Member of the House, and calling on 
him, under the authority of the Act, to 
furnish him with a full report respecting all 
the statements contained in the paper, so 
far as he could investigate them. He had 
since received a report in compliance with 
that letter, and wishing to put the House 
in possession of it, the Under Secretary of 
State had made the Motion to which the 
hon. Member referred. As to the annual 
report presented by Mr. Capper, he had 
ascertained it had not been presented to the 
House. He was sorry the hon. Member 
had made the observations which had fallen 
from him respecting Mr. Carttar. The 
hon. Member appeared better informed as 
to what had taken place at the inquest than 
he was, as he had no information on the 
subject except from the public papers. It 
occurred to him, on reading those ac- 
counts, that Mr. Carttar had exercised a 
wise discretion—after the statements which 
had been made respecting the treatment 
of the convicts—in calling on some of the 
most eminent medical men in London to 
give evidence with respect to the course of 
treatment which had been adopted, and 
to sift the circumstances which had at- 
tended the death of those convicts. As to 
the general character and conduct of Mr. 
Carttar, he had no information. The hon. 
Member might or might not be justified 
in speaking of him as he had done; but he 
(Sir G. Grey) had no authority to investi- 
gate the charges preferred against him by 
the hon. Member. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC RELIEF BILL. 
Mr. WATSON moved the Second Read- 
ing of the Roman Catholic Relief Bill. He 
had not, on introducing the Bill, made any 
statement of its contents, or given any ex- 


planation of the principles on which he 
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asked the House to allow it to pass; and 
it was, therefore, now incumbent on him 
to detail the provisions of the measure, and 
to define the reasons why he trusted the 
second reading would be acceded to. The 
only circumstance which could have induced 
him to pause in the course he was taking 
was, the presenting that day of that very 
awful petition by the hon. Member for 
Birmingham (Mr. Spooner). It was an 
imposing document ; but it was gratifying 
to know that the clamour raised by parties 
in Birmingham, and so expressed, was 
against one thing which was not in the 
Bill—that was to say, against the Roman 
Catholic bishops being permitted to take 
their titles from the sees of the Protestant 
bishops; and this fact might be some eon- 
solation to the petitioners. The principle 
on which he called upon the House to pass 
the Bill was very sound and clear; it was 
that no man should be subject to penal laws 
for the exercise of his religion ; this was a 
broad and an intelligible principle; and 
the only question was, were the enactments 
he proposed to repeal, properly penal enact- 
ments, affecting their fellow-subjects in the 
exercise of their religion? The history of 
these penal enactments, of their mitiga- 
tion, and, in some cases, of their repeal, 
was very curious; and it would be an in- 
structive inquiry for the historian to eluci- 
date the causes of the introduction of the 
penal laws against Roman Catholics and 
Dissenters, and to explain the slight grounds 
which were considered to justify such le- 
gislation. Sometimes it was because 4 
Minister wished to flatter a Sovereign, and 
at other times it was because the Sovereign 
had in view some sinister purpose, that 
these measures were passed. The penal 
enactments, he sought now to repeal, com- 
menced with the Reformation, and ended 
with the Revolution. So early as the 
reign of Edward VI., there existed some 
of these enactments; but the period most 
fruitful of such laws, was the reign of Eliza- 
beth. From the death of Queen Mary to 
the close of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
the Ministers of that day seemed to have 
vied with each other who should most dis- 
tinguish himself in passing vexatious and 
annoying penal laws against their Roman 
Catholic subjects. Bad as these laws were, 
the courts of justice seemed to have car- 
ried them out in a spirit well worthy of 
those by whom they had been introduced. 
The reign of James I. did not fall far short, 
in this particular, of that of Elizabeth. In 
the gloomy times of the Puritans, many 
others of these laws were passed; andi 
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that most wicked reign, the reign of Charles 
[I., under pretence of the fear of a Popish 
successor to the throne, further penal laws 
were again brought forward; and then 
they came to the Revolution, when another 
series of enactments were added, which 
were called the ‘‘ Relief Acts.” One of 
the Relief Acts was passed in the reign 
of William III.; another in the reign of 
George II.; and another in that of George 
III. These Acts were restricted by such 
conditions, that they did not effect the 
object in view; and there were some 
clauses introduced which, so far from ope- 
rating as a relief to the Roman Catholics, 
pressed on them with still greater strin- 
gency on account of the exercise of their 
religion. They all recollected the his- 
tory of the Catholic Emancipation Act, 
which ended in the Statute of 10 George 
IV. That Act had the effect of re- 
moving certain disabilities from Roman 
Catholics. It admitted them into Parlia- 
ment; but there were several mysterious 
privisoes accompanying these privileges, 
which had been called ‘‘ the safeguards of 
the Established Church.”” The penal laws 
still remained; the Act of 1829 removed 
disabilities, but it affected the penal laws 
They then 


only on certain conditions. 
came down to the present reign; and to 
this reign belonged the glory of having got 


rid of these penal enactments. In 1844, 
a measure was passed, first in the House 
of Lords, and then in the House of Com- 
mons, introduced to accomplish that object. 
Prior to that Act in 1843, he had in that 
House given notice of a measure of the same 
nature, proposing to repeal the various penal 
Acts of Parliament affecting persons on 
account of the exercise of their religion ; 
but the first law by which they had re- 
moved some of those enactments, was the 
Statute 7th & 8th Victoria, passed in 
the year 1844. In the year 1846, another 
Act was passed to remove some remaining 
disabilities against Roman Catholics and 
Dissenters; and here he must say he should 
be paying a very bad compliment to the 
House and to the right hon. Baronet (Sir 
R. Peel), if he did not acknowledge the 
great assistance given by the right hon. 
Baronet and his Government in effacing 
those laws from the Statute-book. He 
(Mr. Watson) had then been in communi- 
eation with several Members of the Go- 
vernment on the subject; and he was well 
aware of the great difficulties with which 
they had to contend, and the enormous 
Prejudices they had to overcome in earry- 
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ing out their object. It was with the very 
|g pleasure he had heard the right 

on. Baronet (Sir J. Graham) late Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department 
state, at the time, his opinions in regard to 
the principles on which constitutional tole- 
ration was established, and declare that, 
so far as in his power lay, he would seek 
the repeal of every penal enactment inter- 
fering with persons in the exercise of their 
religion. There were very serious difficul- 
ties presented to the proposed legislation 
there and in the other House; and, plain 
and simple in principle as was the Bill which 
he now moved should be read a second 
time, he had no doubt they would again 
hear expressed many doubts of the wisdom 
of passing such a measure. They might 
judge of the obstacles to their course by 
the petition presented by the hon. Member 
for Birmingham. They might be astonished 
that any great number of persons in this 
country should, at this time of day, because 
an Emancipation Act had been passed in 
1829, ask that House to go no further, and 
to permit those penal laws to remain which 
inflicted death and punishments of the 
severest character for crimes and offences 
altogether ideal. The history of the past 
furnished them a lesson, and showed them 
how inexpedient it was to pass laws unne- 
eessarily affecting any class of their fellow- 
subjects, more particularly on the subject 
of religion. The day would come when all 
wise persons would be agreed upon repeal- 
ing such laws; but then there was the 
greatest difficulty in surmounting the pre- 
judices they had fostered. Without further 
preface, he would proceed to explain the 
Bill now before the House. When he pressed 
this question on the attention of the Legis- 
lature, in 1845, the right hon. Baronet (Sir 
J. Graham) submitted it to several gentle- 
men of the highest eminence in the law—Sir 
E. Ryan, late Chief Justice in India, the late 
Mr. V. Richards, Mr. Bellenden Kerr, and 
Mr. Starkie—all conversant in the statute 
law of this country—to report on the penal 
laws affecting religion. The result was 
one of the most valuable reports on the sub- 
ject ever submitted to Parliament. These 
gentlemen investigated the whole subject, 
examined the clauses of the penal laws, 
traced the causes in which they had origi- 
nated, and inquired how far it was wise 
and discreet to repeal that body of laws. 
The Commissioners were wholly uncon- 
nected with the political part of the ques- 
tion, merely looking at the Statute-book 
as lawyers, and reporting upon the effect 
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of particular laws; and they strongly re- 
commended that all the penal laws still in 
existence, and passed prior to the reign of 
George 1V., should be repealed. They made 
some exceptions as regarded the restric- 
tions of the Act of 1829; they said this 
measure was of a political nature, and, 
as it then underwent much considera- 
tion, and had only been passed thir- 
teen or fourteen years before, they did 
not deem it prudent or respectful, on that 
point, to offer any advice to the Ministry. 
The first Act of Parliament which he 
asked to be repealed, was the Statute of 
the lst of Elizabeth, c. 1. This Act pro- 
vided, that if any person should deny, by 
word, writing, or otherwise, the supremacy 
of the King, his power, authority, and 
pre-eminence, in any part of the kingdom, 
for the first offence, such person should be 
liable to imprisonment or forfeiture; for 
the second offence, to the penalty of pre- 
munire; and for the third offence, as high 
treason, to death. They found that Act, 
shortly after it was passed, carried out in 
this way: An old doctrinal book of the 
Roman Catholic church had been said by a 
person to be a good book; and, in the 10th 
or 11th year of the reign of Elizabeth, this 
person was convicted at Winchester before 
Chief Baron Manwood, under this Act, and 
imprisoned. He was called up two years 
afterwards by the same Chief Baron then 
on his circuit, and, having answered that 
he was still of the same opinion, he was 
again found guilty, and sentenced to the 
penalty of premunire. He was brought 
up a third time, and for the third offence 
he was sentenced to death, and, the judges 
having approved the sentence, he was exe- 
euted. The Acts of 1844 and of 1846 
had repealed that enactment to a certain 
extent. The penalties introduced into that 
law, such as forfeiture of goods, the penalty 
of premunire, and punishment by death, 
were all repealed; but the offence, as there 
defined, still existed, and persons guilty of 
committing the offence, as it was still con- 
sidered, were liable to be indicted and 
punished according to the common law, 
and imprisoned for a misdemeanour. By 
the common law of England, an offence 
prohibited by Act of Parliament, and no 
punishment prescribed by that Act, was in- 
dictable and punishable as a misdemeanour. 
The law was perfectly clear in that respect; 
and thus, as the Act of Elizabeth now stood, 
and as affected by the Acts of 1844 and 
1846, the party guilty of an offence under 
the 1st of Elizabeth was still liable to indict- 
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ment and imprisonment. The hon. Baronet 
below him (Sir R. Inglis) would argue 
that the supremacy depended on that Act 
of Parliament. The matter had been dis. 
cussed in the other House of Parliament; 
and on that occasion Lord Lyndhurst, ing 
most able and conclusive speech, proved 
beyond all doubt to every man open to con- 
viction, that this Act did not establish the 
supremacy, and that the supremacy did not 
depend on that Act. The supremacy of 
the Crown of England depended on the 
common law of England. In a case which 
every lawyer was familiar with (Cowdray’s 
case reported by Lord Coke), the authority 
of Lord Coke was added to that of the 
judges, that the supremacy of the Crown 
was part and parcel of the common law, 
and that the King of this country was 
always supreme in matters ecclesiastical, 
Lord Coke says— 

“ By the ancient laws of the realm, this king- 

dom of England is an absolute empire and mo- 
narchy, consisting of one head, which is the King; 
and of a body consisting of several members, which 
the law divideth into two parts, the clergy and 
laity, both of them, next and immediately under 
God, subject and obedient to the head.” 
There was, in corroboration, the authority 
of that most excellent lawyer and estimable 
Christian judge, Sir Matthew Hale, whose 
name was never to be mentioned, here or 
elsewhere, without respect. Sir M. Hale, 
in his history of the common law, declared 
that— 

“The supremacy of the Crown, in matters ec- 
clesiastical, is a most indubitable right of the 
Crown, as appeareth by records of unquestionable 
truth and authority.” 

Sir M. Hale investigated the laws of this 
country with an accuracy never exceeded 
before or since. He was pre-eminently & 
Christian judge, and most careful in ques- 
tions of a religious nature; and, as Lord 
Coke before him, laid it down that the su- 
premacy of the Crown was indissolubly 
dependent on the common law. By the 
Statute of the 16th of Richard IL., ¢. 5, 
the supremacy of the Crown was expressly 
recognized; the supremacy was not then 
originated or created, but admitted. Two 
Acts of Parliament, passed in the reign of 
Henry VIII., c. 21, and ec. 24, were de- 
claratory of the supremacy of the Crown, 
setting forth that, ‘‘ by sundry and authen- 
tic histories and chronicles, it was manifestly 
declared and expressed the Sovereign was 
the supreme head of the Church.” It was, 
therefore, doubtless that the supremacy did 
not rest on the Statute of Elizabeth which 
he sought to repeal; but that it was de 
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ndent on the common law, confirmed 
and declared by the Acts of Henry VIil. 
and Richard IJ. That being so, why 
was that Act of Elizabeth passed? It 
was to prevent the exercise of the Ro- 
man Catholic religion. Every Roman Ca- 
tholic, in matters of doctrine, and when 
considering the rights of the Church, main- 
tained the Pope to be the spiritual head of 
their Church; but they did not pretend 
that in matters ecclesiastical, and as re- 
garded the constitution of England, he 
possessed, or ought to possess, supreme 
power. The Statute was passed only to 
create the offence, which consisted in 
acknowledging the Pope as having autho- 
rity in spiritual and doctrinal matters. 
The Commissioners appointed by the late 
Government suggested the repeal of this 
Act, and gave very satisfactory reasons 
why that should be done. They pointed 
out the inutility and injustice of attaching 
penalties to persons for the exercise and 
maintenance of the ritual and doctrine of 
their own faith; and they submitted an opin- 
ion that the provisions to which reference 
had been made, in the Ist of Elizabeth, 
ce. 1, ought to be repealed. He thought 
he had now offered very conclusive rea- 
sons why this Act of Parliament should no 


longer remain on the Statute-book. The 
Commissioners had referred to several 
other of the penal laws. There was one|he did object to the restrictions placed 
law forbidding a bull to be sent over to a/ upon the liberty of the Roman Catholics 


Roman Catholie bishop; he would ask | 
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relief; but, as the conditions which were 
imposed, could not be complied with, no 
relief was given. He proposed to repeal 
those restrictive conditions, and to give 
the relief as intended by that Act. He 
now came to the only debatable part of the 
Bill—the mode in which he sought to deal 
with the 10th George IV. He knew that 
many persons, and, among others, that the 
hon. Baronet (Sir R. Inglis), looked upon 
that as a law of the Medes and Persians— 
one which ought never to be altered. It 
was passed as a Bill which was to remain 
to all eternity on the Statute-book, how- 
ever much the opinions of mankind might 
change. However the policy of the coun- 
try might vary, this measure was to remain 
untouched. It might become necessary to 
amend or repeal other laws; but they were 
forbidden, through all time, to meddle with 
this standing safeguard. He, however, 
desired to repeal some of the clauses in 
thet Act. Some qualification of the Bill 
in its present state might be necessary, 
but that would be for consideration in 
Committee. One of these clauses had re- 
ference to the prohibition of certain cere- 
monies. No one would deny it was very 
offensive to the public to see a religious 
procession, either of Catholics, Protestants, 
Jews, or Hindoos, passing through the 
streets of any town in this country; but 


to comply with the ordinances of their re- 


what danger there was to the Protestant/ligion in funerals, or in proceeding to 
constitution of England, if the Pope should | places of burial. Some limitation, he ac- 


send over a bull or command to every Ko- 
man Catholic subject here? Another Act 
was passed, respecting the form of prayer; 
and this was suggested to be repealed. 
The absurdity of continuing such a law as 
affecting Roman Catholics, had been pointed 
out repeatedly; the object when it had 
been passed was to preserve, what was very 
desirable, uniformity of worship; and the 
enactment was then justified by the attacks 
made both by Rome and Geneva on the 
form of prayers in the Church of England. 
The 25th of Charles II. was the Recusant 
Act; and there was another penal law also 
passed in the reign of the same monarch. 
There was also the Act of the 8th of William 
IIl.,¢.24. The last Act had not been no- 
ticed by the Commissioners, and he believed 
that he had omitted to mention it in the Bill 
submitted to them; but, as purely a penal 
enactment, he proposed to have it repealed. 
The 31st of George III., c. 32, was one of 
the Relief Acts. The purpose was to give 





knowledged, must be put upon the clause, 
if it was allowed to stand at all. He did not 
think any ceremonial in the public streets 
should be legalized; but he certainly was 
of opinion that the law might be altered 
advantageously. He did not believe it was 
desirable that public processions should be 
seen here, as on the Continent; but that 
was a question for the Committee. The 
principle of the Act was not involved in 
the alteration he suggested. The last 
clause of the Bill referred to the regular 
clergy of the Church of Rome. There was 
nothing in the Relief Act of 1829 affecting 
the secular clergy of the Church of Rome; 
it applied only to the regular clergy. This 
was supposed to be one of the safeguards. 
He had taken some trouble to discover the 
hidden meaning of that word; and he 
doubted if it were applicable as @ definition 
of some of the superfluous clauses of the 
measure of 1829. The constitution must 
stand on a very sandy foundation, and the 
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Protestant Establishment, for which he had 
the greatest respect, be in great need of 
protection, if those small safeguards were 
required. The Bill forbade some of the 
ministers of the Church of Rome to act as 
parochial clergy, or to administer to the 
spiritual wants of their people. How, or 
in what manner, they could be a safeguard 
to the constitution, he could not conceive; 
yet all persons who were bound by mo- 
nastie vows, and Jesuits and other religious 
bodies, were subject, by law, to be banished 
for life for being in this country. The law 
on that subject, as laid down in tlhe 10th of 
George IV., was declared to be for “‘the gra- 
dual suppression of Jesuits and other mem- 
bers of monastic orders, bound by religious 
vows.” And it provided that those who were 
in Great Britain or Ireland at the time of 
passing the Act might remain, and that 
those who were abroad under monastic 
vows, being British-born subjects, would 
have the liberty to return to this country 
within a period of six months, and might 
remain and practise their religious duties; 
but it was only those of the regular clergy 
who came into the country within a period 
of six months that were allowed to be in 
this country. With regard to all others, 
the law was, that any person who came 
from abroad into this country, whether a 
subject or a foreign regular, or any person 


bound by monastic vows, after the passing | 
of the Act, was subject to be indicted and | 
punished by banishment for life; and after | 


banishment, if found in this country, they 
were liable to be transported for life. Now, 


it was a curious fact that banishment was | 
a punishment unknown either to the com- | 
It | would forgive him for saying—he meant 


mon or statute law of this country. 
was formerly known to the law of Scot- 
land, where the practice was to banish 
parties from that kingdom; but it was not 
a punishment recognized in England. 
Now, by this enactment many pious men, 
and men of science and letters too, such, 
for example, as might be found among the 
Jesuits, were liable to be banished from 
this kingdom. He knew what ideas the 
word ‘ Jesuit’? carried along with it to 
many persons in this country; he knew 
the alarm which the existence of such a 
body was calculated to create in many 
quarters; and how, as on the hustings at 
Birmingham, it had the effect of frighten- 
ing old ladies. But the House must not 
allow itself to be carried away by such 
fancies as these. Jesuits had, no doubt, 
done some harm, but they had also done 
some good in the world. They had ever 
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been the constant source of annoyance to 
foreign Governments, and absolute Govern. 
ments had ever exhibited great fear of the 
Jesuits and other monastic bodies; but he 
did not know of any free Government 
where the presence of the Jesuits had been 
productive of the least harm. In England 
it was well known that our Catholic fellow. 
subjects were educated at Jesuit colleges ; 
and yet no one ever entertained the idea 
of danger from such a circumstance; for 
every Member of that House knew that 
they were accustomed to meet Roman (a- 
tholics as well informed and as well taught 
as any persons among their Protestant 
brethren. There were among the classes 
excluded by the Act many learned persons 
who spent their time in literary occupations, 
in the researches of history, such as the 
Benedictines; and there were also many who 
came to this country, who spent their days 
in works of charity, and in the exercise of 
their religion. The law said these persons 
must be sent to foreign countries; but the 
fact must be known that those persons were 
in this country, and that they formed a very 
numerous class. Many of them would be 
found amongst the parochial clergy in Ire- 
land, and were the spiritual advisers of a 
large body of our fellow-subjects; and he 
only asked the repeal of the present enact- 
ment to enable them to remain in the coun- 
try without any breach of law. The hon. 
Baronet below him (Sir R. Inglis) would say 
that it acted as a safeguard; but he could 
not see how. He had studied the Act of 
1829, and he had read the speech of the right 
hon. Baronet (Sir R. Peel) on that subject; 
and he trusted that right hon. Gentleman 


nothing offensive by the remark—that he 
could not collect from that speech any rea- 
son why this banishment clause was re- 
tained. It had been remarked at the 
time by a noble Lord still: a Member of 
that House, that the clause respecting 
the regular clergy of the Church of Rome 
was a piece of legislation worthy of Rus- 
sia. He asked the House to look at the 
reasons which he had laid before them 
for the repeal of the various enactments to 
which he had drawn their attention; and 
he was satisfied they could come to no other 
conclusion than that it was high time they 
were repealed. An argument had been 
used of this kind—that these enactments 
had become obsolete, and therefore we 
should let them alone; but he thought they 
ought not to expose persons to the danger 
of violating criminal laws which they might 
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not be aware were in force, and then im- 

se upon them the necessity of coming to 
that House for protection by means of in- 
demnity; and the House knew that Indem- 
nity Acts had from time to time been 
passed. It was most unwise to leave cri- 
minal laws in force, at the enforcement 
of which all persons would revolt. If 
it was the feeling of the age in which 
we lived to consider these laws obso- 
lete, and such as ought not to be put in 
force, then they ought at once to be re- 
pealed. He did not ask this as a conces- 
sion to Roman Catholics, but a concession 
to Protestants. Do not let it attach as a 
disgrace to Protestants, who professed 
greater liberality in matters of religion 
than their Roman Catholic brethren, and 
who asserted the freedom of every man to 
the honest expression of his religious sen- 
timents—do not let it attach to them as a 
disgrace, that they permitted enactments 
such as these to remain on the Statute- 
book. He moved the second reading of 
the Bill. 

Sm R. H. INGLIS said, the hon. and 
learned Gentleman commenced his address 
to the House with something like an attack 
upon his (Sir R. H. Inglis’s) hon. Friend 
the Member for Birmingham (Mr. Spooner); 
a Gentleman who, he was happy to say, 
was a strenuous supporter of that cause to 
which he (Sir R. H. Inglis) was most sin- 
cerely devoted ; and one of the men whom 
he was glad to see prepared to give their 
decided opposition to this Bill. The attack 
upon his hon. Friend was on account of 
his having presented a petition from his 
constituents at Birminghain against the 
Bill now on the Table of the House. Their 
defence, if it were needful to make one, 
was a very simple one. They complained 
of a clause in this Bill, which, it now ap- 
peared, was not in such Bill; but which the 
hon. and learned Gentleman who had 
brought in the Bill, had by inserting it on 
former occasions in other Sessions, deemed 
to be necessary, and the omission of which 
in the present year he had not announced. 
The petitioners, therefore, gave him credit 
for acting this year on his principles of last 
year. He therefore held that the hon. and 
learned Gentleman had no grounds for at- 
tacking the constituents of the hon. Member 
for Birmingham. The petition in question 
had been courteously described by the hon. 
and learned Gentleman to be an emanation 
from ‘‘ the old women of Birmingham ;” 
and he had said that his hon. Friend had 
been induced to present it because he would 
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have to meet those “‘ old women’’ on the 
hustings; but the hustings was not a place 
where ‘‘ old women”’ generally appeared. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman, great as 
he was as a lawyer—and he believed all men 
admitted him to be a man of great emi- 
nence at the bar—had yet not been, he 
would venture to say, quite so successful 
as an historian; he had been misled by 
the attractive alliteration of ‘‘ Reforma- 
tion’? and ‘* Revolution.”’ He said the 
penal laws arose at the Reformation, and 
terminated at the Revolution; but he 
thought that the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman’s memory might have been sup- 
plied with the cases of statutes of more re- 
cent date if he had carefully studied this 
subject. Some of the most offensive pe- 
nal statutes which were passed against 
the Roman Catholics of Ireland, were 
passed long after the period of the Revolu- 
tion. Although it had not been admitted 
by the hon. and learned Gentleman in the 
course of his speech, yet it was a fact that 
during the last Session of Parliament 
many of the laws of which he complained 
had been abolished totidem verbis by a 
Bill which had been introduced under the 
advice of the chief law adviser of the 
Crown. He alluded to the Ist Eliza- 
beth, cap. 1, and to the 13th of Eliza- 
beth, cap. 2, which were, in his opin- 
ion, substantially repealed by the 9th 
and 10th Victoria. But even admitting 
that the celebrated Act of the Ist of Eli- 
zabeth, cap. 1, had not been repealed by 
the Act of last Session, he held that the 
hon. and learned Member was quite in- 
consistent with himself in those magnificent 
and magniloquent expressions which he 
had used when he asked the House to pass 
this measure, not as a concession to Roman 
Catholics, but to Protestants. If it were 
true that in matters ecclesiastical, by the 
common law of England, the Sovereign of 
these realms were supreme, he maintained 
that whatever the force of the Statute of 
Elizabeth might be, the hon. and learned 
Gentleman would leave open, by this Bill, 
the whole of his Protestant fellow-subjects 
to the consequences of offending against it; 
whilst the Bill on the Table of the House 
would protect all Roman Catholics from all 
manner of penalties. By this Bill it was 
proposed that, as far only as regarded Ro- 
man Catholics, the penalties of the Act of 
Elizabeth should be repealed. So that 
whilst the Roman Catholics, whom the 
hon. and learned Gentleman had taken 
under his especial care and protection, 
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would be saved from the penalties of that 
law, Protestants would stil! be lable to the 
punishment for an infringement of the 
common law. The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman had been compelled to go back to 
the early period of Queen Elizabeth, for 
the purpose of showing a single instance in 
which there had been any punishment in- 
flicted in respect of an infringement of 
these penal lawson the part of Roman 
Catholics. And that famous case which 
had been tried at Winchester, might per- 
haps have been supplied by the hon. 
and learned Member for that city (Mr. B. 
Escott), whose name also appeared upon the 
back of this Bill. If there could be any 
doubt as to the infrequency of such cases, 
surely the research of those two hon. and 
learned Gentlemen would have enabled 
them to have produced more recent in- 
stances in which the vigour and the rigour 
and vengeance of the law had been exer- 
cised upon Roman Catholics on account of 
infringements of the laws of Elizabeth. 
He apprehended that in point of fact there 
had been no such instance. He did not 
presume to deny that there had been, 
because he had not the same means of 
research as the hon. and learned Member 


for Kinsale (Mr. Watson), or his hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Winches- 
ter (Mr. Escott); but he apprehended that 
there had been no single instance of a pen- 
alty inflicted for a violation of the laws in 
question since the time of the sentence 
pronounced by Chief Baron Manwood, two 


hundred and fifty years ago. When the 
hon. and learned Gentleman then said that 
he wished to repeal the. 1st of Elizabeth, 
and that such a law ought not to remain 
any longer upon the Statute-book, he must 
repeat to the hon. and learned Gentleman, 
that his own measure proposed to give relief 
only to a portion of Her Majesty’s sub- 
jects—the Roman Catholics, whilst the law 
remained in full force against another— 
the Protestants. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman had greatly depreciated the 
value of those securities to the Established 
Church, which were connected with the 
Emancipation Act. He, for one, did not 
regard those securities as of any great 
value; but still they were tendered and ac- 
cepted as valuable by the great body of 
the people. [Mr. Gov.Burn: Hear !] 
His right hon. Friend the Member for 
the University of Cambridge (Mr. Goul- 
burn) acknowledged, he believed, that in 
that statement he was not incorrect. Ona 
former occasion he had risen with more dis- 
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advantage to oppose the measure, because 
he was of course unaware of the then future 
decision. But now he called on the House 
to confirm the decision which they had 
come to on this subject in the last Session, 
He did not ask them merely to act in ac. 
cordance with the Act of 1829; but he did 
ask them to act in accordance with their 
recorded votes of the Session of 1846, in 
which this Bill was defeated by a majority 
of 120 to 80. All the Members of Her 
Majesty’s late Government, who at that 
time were present in the House, and some 
of whom he then saw before him, voted 
with the majority upon that occasion, 
With regard to what had been said by the 
hon. and learned Gentleman in deprecia- 
tion of the securities in question, as not being 
any real securities, he doubted whether 
there were at this moment in Christian Eu- 
rope a country in which such securities 
were not taken and enforced. He would 
ask the House whether this were a time 
in which it was fitting that there should 
be introduced into the country such mea- 
sures as these, which professed to take 
under their especial care the practising of 
religious rites by Jesuits, and other orders 
of the Church of Rome? He believed that 
there was no country into which Jesuits were 
admitted without some notice on the part of 
the civil Executive of their numbers, resi- 
dence, and general subjugation to the au- 
thority of the time and place. The measure 
—he would not say the compromise—of 
1829, was admitted by the right hon. Baro- 
net, then the leader of the House, who in- 
troduced it, to be the result of considerable 
discussion and reflection; and in the course 
of a speech which he made in support of 
it, he used the expression that ‘‘ he did 
not mean to fritter away the security which 
these clauses gave to the institutions of this 
land.’’ He called upon the House, then, 
not to ‘‘ fritter away”’ such securities, im- 
perfect as they were, but to retain this 
power in the hands of the Executive, little 
as it had been acted upon since the period 
when it was first granted. He said, “ little 
as it had been acted upon,”’ because he 
knew, that though Sir Frankland Lewis 
had said, at that time, that there were only 
two Jesuit institutions in this country, 
Stonyhurst and Clongowes, the number had 
greatly increased since then. And when he 
tried by a Motion at a subsequent period to 
produce upon the Table of the House an ex- 
act return of the number of Jesuits in this 
country, together with their residences, &c., 
his noble Friend (Lord Morpeth), now First 
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Commissioner of Woods and Forests, but 
then Chief Secretary for Ireland, in answer 
to such Motion, said, that the Government 
had not provided itself with the means of 
obtaining the information which he re- 
uired. He would, therefore, say, that in- 
stead of repealing the security which the 
law at present provided against Jesuits, 
and the monastic orders of the Church of 
Rome, they ought rather to strengthen the 
hands of the Government in enforcing the 
law against the members of those religious 
orders whom the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man proposed to admit into this country 
without let or hindrance—without even the 
small restriction which was imposed by the 
present law. The Act of 1829 provided, as 
was said by Sir F. Lewis, ‘‘ample security ” 
against the increase of Jesuits in the Uni- 
ted Kingdom. Now, he asked, whether the 
“ample security’? which had been pro- 
yided had been found to be sufficient ? 
He asked the House to make no further 
concessions, by which a more easy access 
might be given to Jesuits and members of 
other religious orders coming into this coun- 
try and performing their religious rites. He 
thought that it would be more consistent 
with the duty of the Legislature, and more 
consistent certainly with the spirit of that 
great compact which was entered into at 
the time of the passing of what was called 
the “ Roman Catholic Emancipation Bill,” 
to render it more difficult, and he wished 
he could say quite impossible, for the order 
of Jesuits, to exist in this country, It 
was certainly understood at that time that 
no monastic orders should be permitted to 
be formed or exist in this country without 
the sanction of the Secretary of State for 
the time being; and that the Jesuits, 
as a body, were to be gradually extinguish- 
ed, and no British subject was to be per- 
mitted to enter into their community. He | 
admitted that the Bill of the hon. and | 
learned Gentleman, as it at present stood, 
was less objectionable than it was in some 
respects in the Session of 1846. It was 
less objectionable, inasmuch as it certainly 
did not contain that provision for the as- 
sumption by Roman Catholics — of the 
bishop of Armagh, for instanee—of the title 
of the Protestant Primate of all Ireland. 
It did not permit a Roman Catholie bishop 
to call himself ‘‘ Bishop of London,”’ even if 
the succession had not been interrupted in 
England, nor did it permit him to call him- 
self “ Archbishop of Canterbury.”” Some 
concession had, therefore, been made in 
the present Bill to the public feeling in 
this country on this subject. But it was 
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obnoxious in other respects. Even its 
framer must admit that one of the most 
important provisions in the Bill could be 
altered advantageously. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman had said, that it could 
be altered in Committee; but he held that 
it involved a great principle, and that they 
should not, therefore, leave it to take its 
chance in Committee. The subject he re- 
ferred to was this: one of the enactments 
proposed to be repealed was that which de- 
clared— 


“That if any Roman Catholic ecclesiastic, or 
any member of any of the orders, communities, 
or societies, hereinafter mentioned, shall, after 
the commencement of this Act, exercise any of 
the rites or ceremonies of the Roman Catholic 
religion, or wear the habit of his order, save with- 
in the usual places of worship of the Roman Ca- 
tholic religion, or in private houses, he shall for- 
feit 501.” 


This part of the Bill, which, by repealing 
the enactment he had read, went to le- 
galize processions, the hon. and learned 
Member said might be altered. He (Sir 
R. Inglis) considered this a principle, and 
he objected to it on principle. He said, 
that if, in Ireland, ecclesiastics and mem- 
bers of the Established Church were pro- 
hibited from walking in procession, you 
ought not to give to the members of a 
hostile church a privilege which was de- 
nied to those of the Established Church; 
and, although the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber said, he would limit the phraseology of 
the Bill so that it might apply only to fune- 
rals, and to those of even all religions, Hin- 
dooism and Mahomedanism—he (Sir R. In- 
glis) did not know whether those for whose 
benefit his Bill was intended, would thank 
him for the comparison — the hon. and 
learned Gentleman must know, that in 
these processions the crucifix would be 
carried ; and he would ask the hon. and 
learned Gentleman whether he were pre- 
pared for such scenes as would certainly 
arise if such processions were permitted ? 
That very morning he had read an instance 
in which a Roman Catholic ecclesiastic had 
addressed a converted Portuguese, and re- 
quired him to adore the crucifix; and when 
the man refused to take off his hat, had 
knocked his hat off. He asked whether such 
scenes could be tolerated in this country or 
in any other country enjoying the most li- 
beral legislatures ? He knew that the hon. 
and learned Member for Cork (Mr. 0’Con- 
nell), who understood these matters better 
than any other individual, not excepting the 
hon. and learned Member for Kinsale him- 
self, had said he could never suppose such 
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acts would occur in any this country; but un- 
less these things were prohibited, they must 
be left to the individual discretion of the 
priest himself; and we might have exactly 
such scenes as he had stated in our own coun- 
try, arising from the obtrusive production 
of the sacred Emblem, which might stir up 
objection and resistance on the part of the 
great majority of our population, who, he 
believed, were still uncorrupted, to the 
Church of Rome, and that they held as the 
high privilege of this country their con- 
nexion with the pure Protestant Church. 
Such scenes, therefore, he should depre- 
cate. England was almost the only coun- 
try in which the Jesuits would be admitted 
without being under the control of the 
State; if there were any exception, it was 
that country which no man in England 
would admit was a proper example for us 
to follow, he meant Belgium. In France, 
where there were what the hon. and learned 
Gentleman would call liberal institutions, 
no Jesuit would be so admitted; and if a 
proposition were made for removing this 
restriction, would not the most liberal, or 
the least liberal, Member of the Chamber 
of Deputies speak against the abolition of 
such a provision? The hon. and learned 
Member had referred to an Act, the 9th 
and 10th of Victoria, which he (Sir R. 
Inglis) regretted had passed, to repeal the 
laws against the introduction of bulls and 
rescripts, and other articles of the Church 
of Rome. He: regretted that those laws 
had been repealed; he happened to be ab- 
sent from Parliament at that time, and he 
was not cognizant of the fact that such an 
Act had passed until he read it in his in- 
quiries respecting the present Bill. He 
expressed his unfeigned regret that those 
by whom that Act had been introduced, 
should have felt themselves at liberty to 


propose the repeal of the penalties for the 
introduction of bulls and rescripts from 


Rome. There was but one country in Eu- 
rope in which the Pope could issue his bulls 
without the previous sanction of the Execu- 
tive Government; in all other States, whe- 
ther the Government were despotic or of a 
liberal form, the previous sanction of the 
Executive was necessary before a bull from 
Rome could be introduced into a foreign 
country. The hon. and learned Member 
had thus already been a party to a mea- 
sure by which this security was with- 
drawn. He (Sir R. H. Inglis) should 
himself have objected to the withdrawal 
of a security which other countries de- 
rived from the prior sanction of their 
own Government to the introduction of 
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Papal bulls. There were other securitieg 
which he recollected the hon. Member for 
Winchester (Mr. B. Escott) had last year 
called “‘ the securities of the dark ages,” 
Those securities the present Bill proposed 
toremove. He remembered telling the hon, 
Member, that when the Act of 1829 wag 
introduced, it was expressly stated that the 
remaining securities were retained for the 
protection of the Protestant religion. Whe. 
ther Parliament would, after so brief an 
interval, repeal all those securities, the re. 
sult of the division that day would show, 
He called upon the House to confirm its 
decision of last year, and continue those 
securities to the Protestant Church and the 
established religion of this country which 
were left in 1829, tendered as they were 
by the advocates of that measure as secu- 
rities, and so accepted by its opponents. 
With these feelings, he should move that 
the Bill be read a second time that day six 
months. 

Mr. B. ESCOTT said, when a Bill 
having the same object as that now before 
the House was introduced last Session, he 
had asked, as pointedly as he could, his 
hon. Friend the Member for the University 
of Oxford to state as distinctly as possible 
what was the principle on which he opposed 
the Bill, and whether he opposed it for 
the sake. of conferring additional security 
on the Chureh as established in the United 
Kingdom. His hon. Friend did not then 
ground his opposition to the Bill on the 
reason that the penalties sought to be 
abolished were necessary for the mainte- 
nance of the Established Church, nor had 
he done so now. The hon. Member for 
Birmingham had presented a petition, and 
those who signed it undoubtedly said that 
the maintenance of those penalties was ne- 
cessary for the maintenance of the Pro- 
testant Establishment. But his hon. Friend 
said no such thing. He said he stood 
forward in the maintenance of the same 
great cause of which the hon. Member for 
Birmingham was the consistent advocate. 
Now what was that cause? He wanted to 
know what was the great cause to be sup- 
ported by the maintenance of pains and pen- 
alties on account of religion. He wanted to 
know what was the practical good which 
accrued to the country from maintaining 
them. What did they do? They didnot 
a. conversions to that which his hon. 

riend called, with no very choice phrase, 
a hostile Church; for these were going on 
every day; you could not take up a news- 
paper without reading of them. They did 
not raise any fund by which new bishop- 
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rics could be erected, or the pastoral desti- 
tution, of the existence of which they often 
heard so much, remedied. Did they make 
a single man wiser, more just, more pious, 
or a better subject of the Crown? If not, 
why should they be maintained ? He would 
tell them why. They were retained for 
nothing else than to gratify a certain bad 
spirit and malignity of disposition, which 
existed sometimes in the very best men, 
and which was never gratified except when 
they had the opportunity of teasing their 
fellow-creatures. He read that morning 
the speech of a very famous man—Crom- 
well—in which he reproached a Parlia- 
ment which did not answer his purpose. 
Amongst the most grievous charges he 
brought against its leading Members, the 
one on which he seemed to lay most stress 
was, that they never could rest quiet in 
their beds unless they had some opportunity 
of tormenting their fellow-creatures in mat- 
ters of religion. His phrase was, that there 
were some men who never could be peaceful 
and happy themselves unless they could 
put their fingers on other men’s consciences 
to pinch them there. At this moment, go 
where you would among the clergy of the 
Established Church — Dissenters—Catho- 


lies—amongst any single body of the peo- 
ple—he ventured to say you would not find 
& man in one company who would stand up 


to defend those penalties. Well, then, 
why were they to be maintained? His 
hon. Friend said it was part of the com- 
pact entered into in the year 1829 thatthere 
should be certain securities for the Estab- 
lished Church provided, which they were 
bound in 1847 not to touch; but he 
wanted his hon. Friend to show how 
these laws were any security at all. If it 
could be shown that they were really secu- 
ities, well and good; but let him not be 
told that a law passed in 1829 could not 
be altered in 1847. What had they been 
about? They had been altering laws passed 
in 1829 for the benefit and with the sanc- 
tion of the people; and had they not done 
so, had they told the country that those 
laws could not be altered because they 
were passed more recently than 1829, 
they would have gone back to their consti- 
tuents in the summer with very different 
faces than they might now put on. The 
Act of 1829 was a great act of grace, 
toleration, and justice. Why should they 
not endeavour to find out something better 
in the Act than the remnant of persecution 
it left behind? He praised the Act of 
1829 for the good it did, not for the little 
evil it left standing. The objects of this 
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Bill were to perfect that good work—to 
cure the Act of its imperfections. When 
they listened to the prayers of those who 
sought relief by this Bill, it did seem very 
extraordinary that in such a day as this, 
in such a state of Europe as this, such a 
Bill should be resisted by any large or re- 
spectable portion of the House. It had 
always seemed to him very astonishing 
that any able statesman should seek to 
degrade for one moment in the eyes of his 
countrymen the professors of the faith of 
the greater part of Europe. He could not 
understand on what political grounds, or 
grounds of justice and expediency, that 
was a proper course. But still more did it 
seem to him extraordinary, that those who 
respected antiquity, who were always talk- 
ing of the wisdom of our ancestors, and 
seeking to make men of former times the 
models of public men at the present mo- 
ment, should wish to revert to times when 
bulls and missives were dangerous, though 
they had long ceased to be so, and were 
now rather objects of ridicule than fear. 
He said, that it was extraordinary that 
they should make that a ground for con- 
tinuing those penalties on their fellow-sub- 
jects. His hon. Friend said these were 
obsolete provisions never put in practice. 
Well, but if they were never put in prac- 
tice, what was the use of them as securi- 
ties? What was the use of your shields 
and weapons of defence, if they were to be 
hung up and never used when the time of 
danger came; if they were never called in- 
to operation; and if that fact were to be 
made the very ground of retaining them 
on the Statute-book? He said that was 
insulting to common sense, and nothing 
else. This seemed to him a time unfor- 
tunately chosen for opposing this Bill. 
There never was a time at which it be- 
came them more—at which it more be- 
came those who respected the high station 
and dignity of persons possessing great 
power throughout Europe—to be more care- 
ful to do nothing to cast any stigma or dis- 
grace on those who merited well at the hands 
of free Governments, than at this moment. 
He wished his hon. Friend would not look 
back at the days of Queen Mary, or the 
interdicts, or even further—he wished he 
would look at one who now sat in St. 
Peter’s chair. He wished his hon. Friend 
would learn from that personage, how a 
man, whom he was disposed as Pope poli- 
tically to degrade, was now teaching a 
lesson to the sovereigns of Europe, and 
exhibiting maxims of government which 
distinguished him far above other contem- 
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porary potentates. Perhaps from that ex- 
ample his hon. Friend would learn that it 
was not the profession of any particular 
creed that made a man a wise or good 
statesman, or a worthy ruler over a great 
people. He knew that the final success 
of the Bill this Session depended upon the 
conduct of certain Gentlemen in that House, 
over whom he felt he had no influence, and 
of whose conduct, except as public men, 
he had no right to speak. But he did trust 
that Her Majesty’s Ministers would not, 
upon their own principles, be averse to the 
passing of such a measure as this. He 
was sure, after what he had heard from 
the noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 
ment, having often listened to speeches of 
his that bore directly or indirectly on ques- 
tions of this nature, he must be willing to 
lend his assistance at once to blot out from 
our code of law enactments which were a 
disgrace to it. He thought that such men 
as the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Tamworth, and the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Dorchester, and his 
right hon. Friend the late Secretary at 
War, must be anxious to attain the same 
object. He could not suppose they had 


any fellow-feeling for anything like reli- 
gious persecution; and he remembered 


with gratitude, when he had to perform the 
duty, now so much better performed by 
his hon. and learned Friend, of moving 
the second reading of this Bill, the right 
hon. Member for Dorchester (Sir J. Gra- 
ham) immediately rose and said he would 
support the principle of the Bill, on the 
ground that it was an extension of the 
principle of toleration. He could not sup- 
pose that the noble Lord the Member for 
Lynn could have the slightest feeling op- 
posed to any such measure as this. He 
heard a short time since, some remarks 
made on previous votes of that noble Lord. 
He rose then, but he had not an opportu- 
nity of speaking; it was his desire to have 
said that the noble Lord the Member for 
Lynn (Lord G. Bentinck) was one whom 
he believed to be entirely in advance of the 
greater number of his party on this and 
other questions. The noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Lynn would soon prove himself the 
Peel of 1847. The noble Lord had always 
advocated liberal measures, and the removal 
of restrictions imposed by penal Acts; the 
noble Lord had voted for this Bill before, 
and he doubted not was about to support it 
again. He was sure ground would not be 
given for saying that an English House of 
Commons would maintain invidious distine- 
tions in this country, but that from this 
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moment we should take care to restore, 
in that respect at least, the old free com. 
mon law of England, and that no man 
would be punished by enactment on ace. 
count of his religious opinions. 

Mr. SHAW said, the hon. and learned 
Member for Winchester (Mr. B. Escott) 
had asked what was the cause that the 
right hon. Baronet (Sir R. H. Inglis) was 
maintaining? He (Mr. Shaw) would shortly 
tell the hon. and learned Member, he be- 
lieved it was the cause of the Protestant 
faith and of the Protestant Church; and 
when the hon. Gentleman went on to ask 
what practical good the present system 
had done, and when his test seemed to be 
to ask how much money it brought into 
the Exchequer, he (Mr. Shaw) would tell 
the hon. Gentleman, that to have the pro- 
fession of a purer faith established in this 
country, was not a thing of no value. The 
leading characteristic of the Bill was, that 
it unsettled, after so short an interval, the 
settlement that had been made in 1829; 
and he did not think that there was any- 
thing in the spirit of the present times 
that would reconcile those who were at- 
tached to the Protestant institutions of 
this country to the idea that the provisions 
which were proposed by those who brought 
in the Bill of 1829, and accepted by many 
of those who had been opposed to the 
measure, as securities for the Protestant 
Establishment in this country, should be 
abandoned. Upon that ground, and that 
alone, he objected to the Bill. 

Mr. MACAULAY: I am truly sorry, 
Sir, that this question should come on 
when some hon. Members who are emi- 
nently qualified to discuss it are necessa- 
rily absent; and IJ regret also that it should 
be debated on a day when, should a divi- 
sion take place, only an imperfect repre- 
sentation of the general sense of the House 
can be obtained. I cannot, however, shrink 
from shortly and temperately stating the 
opinion I entertain. And, first, I will 
state that I conceive that whenever a Bill 
is brought in that contains a great quantity 
of matter which the House ought to place 
on the Statute-book, it is not an objection 
to the second reading of that Bill, that 
there may be some portion of it which it 
cannot be possible to admit upon the Sta- 
tute-book; and I shall therefore think my 
vote sufficiently vindicated if I can show 
that many of the provisions of the Bill are 
provisions to which we ought undoubtedly 
to give the force of law. Now, Sir, the 
first provision of the first clause of the Bill, 
the hon. Baronet who has just spoken has 
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not ventured to pronounce to be improper, 
nor has the hon. Gentleman who spoke 
last characterized it as an improper provi- 
sion. The hon. Member for Oxford him- 
self—the learned Recorder for Dublin—does 
not condemn the provision. In fact, it is 
one which I may confidently challenge any 
Gentleman in the House to pronounce to 
be an improper provision. For what is 
that provision 2 Is it the intention of this 
House that every Roman Catholic in Eng- 
land shall be subject to fine and imprison- 
ment for being a Roman Catholic? Now, 
I say, that until you pass this clause of the 
Bill, which proposes to repeal the Ist of 
Elizabeth, c. 1, relating to the supremacy, 
every Roman Catholic in England is liable 
to fine and imprisonment for being a Ro- 
man Catholic. The law to be repealed is 
to this effect :-— 

“That any person whatever affirming, holding, 
setting forth, maintaining, or defending the doc- 
trine, that any foreign prince, prelate, person, 
State, or potentate whatever, has any authority, 
pre-eminence, power, or jurisdiction, spiritual or 
ecclesiastical, within this realm, shall be liable to 
fine and imprisonment ; and that any person 
whatever, who advisedly does anything for the 
extolling, setting forth, maintenance, or defence 
of such jurisdiction, power, pre-eminence, and au- 
thority, shall also be liable to fine and imprison- 
ment.” 


Now, this enactment, though repealed as 
to the particular penalties and punishments 
referred to in it, by the Act of last Ses- 
sion, remains in all other respects the 
same as if the Act of last Session had not 
been passed; and the holding, maintaining, 
and enforcing this doctrine still remains, 
as I understand, a misdemeanour, and 
therefore punishable by fine and imprison- 
ment. I will ask you, then, does not that 
enactment include at the present moment 
every Roman Catholic in England? Does 
not every Roman Catholic in this country 
believe and hold that some spiritual jurisdic- 
tion resides in the Bishop of Rome? I 
know that there have been great contests 
on that matter; I know there were great 
contests upon it at the Council of Trent; 
I know that some Jesuits have attributed 
to the Bishop of Rome a much greater de- 
gree of spiritual jurisdiction that the Galli- 
can Church gives him; I know that some 
writers have placed his spiritual authority 
far above that of general councils; that 
some have made him co-ordinate with ge- 
neral councils, and some subordinate to 
general councils; but take the whole range 
of Roman Catholic teachers and writers, 
from Aquinas down to Bossuet, and you 
Will find not one Roman Catholic writer but 
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holds that some spiritual jurisdiction does 
reside in the Bishop of Rome. There is 
no Roman Catholic in this country, then, 
but must consider himself in communion, 
of some sort or other, with the Bishop of 
Rome. Therefore I say, that there is no 
Roman Catholic in this country who, under 
the law as it stands, is not liable to fine and 
imprisonment. Now, I wish to know whe- 
ther there is any Gentleman in this House 
who thinks that it is right or just that 
every Roman Catholic who teaches his sons 
the doctrines of the Roman Catholic faith, 
and this amongst others, and that every 
Roman Catholic priest who teaches to his 
congregation this among other of the 
fundamental doctrines of his creed, should 
be liable to fine and imprisonment for doing 
so? If itis to be asserted this day, that 
every Roman Catholic, for holding the doc- 
trines of the Roman Catholic religion, shall 
be liable to fine and imprisonment, then 
just suppose that the Government were to 
hold it to be their duty to order the At- 
torney General to proceed against persons 
to whom any proceedings or conduct con- 
trary to this statute were attributable; and 
suppose Dr. Wiseman was to preach a ser- 
mon on the text, ‘* Thou art Peter,”’ treat- 
ing it in the sense in which it is understood 
by the whole Roman Catholic Church, is it 
seriously meant that the Attorney General 
should be obliged to prosecute Dr. Wise- 
man for teaching and enforcing this doc- 
trine? And if Dr. Wiseman was sent to 
Newgate for preaching that sermon, is 
there one man in this House who could 
say that it would be justifiable? I venture 
to say there isnot. Here, then, you have 
an enactment which this Bill proposes to 
repeal, and of which, I will venture to say, 
you cannot put a single hypothetical case 
in which you can possibly enforce it. But 
what is the state of our legislation now 
with reference to this subject generally ? 
There are in this country several religious 
sects who dissent from the established re- 
ligion of the country, and what is to be 
your course with regard to them? You 
may take that which I think is the true 
course to take—you may impose on them 
neither penalties nor disabilities by law; or 
you may take an extreme course, and may 
impose on them both penalties and disabi- 
lities by law; or you may take a third 
course, which I have heard advocated in 
this House, and never more earnestly than 
by the hon. Member for the University of 
Oxford, and the supporters of which are 
accustomed to say, ‘‘ Don’t let us punish, 
don’t let us hang—the yotaries of these 
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doctrines, but let us keep them from 
power.’ But what can be more unrea- 
sonable than this? You admit the Roman 
Catholic to political power in this House, 
and you dispense him from the oath of su- 
premacy, instead of which he takes another 
oath on his entrance among us; and yet he 
remains liable to pains and penalties for in- 
fringing this statute for enforcing the supre- 
macy of the Crown which you have not re- 
pealed. Is it not unfitting that the House 
should allow an Act of Parliament to remain 
on the Statute-book, of which the best de- 
fence is that itis neverexecuted? Taking a 
fair view of the matter of the Bill, as brought 
forward by the hon. and learned Member 
for Kinsale, it hardly can be asked that 
we should not pass this part of the Bill 
because it goes to repeal an enactment 
that never will be executed. If so, why 
not affirm this proposition, that we will 
never repeal any statute that is never exe- 
cuted? Sir, I think we should disgrace 
ourselves, and injure the character of this 
country, by hesitating about our vote as to 
the provisions contained on the second 
page of the Bill; and this applies also to 
the greater part of the provisions on the 
next page. Now, as to the first of these, 
for the repeal of the law against the bring- 
ing in and putting in execution of ‘bulls, 
writings, or instruments, and other super- 
stitious things from the see of Rome, my 
hon. Friend the Member for the University 
of Oxford, was mistaken—he must pardon 
me for saying so—in what he has said; for 
he said, that this part of the hon. and 
learned Member for Kinsale’s Bill was un- 
necessary, because that law against the 
importation of bulls, writings, or instru- 
ments, or other superstitious things, from 
the see of Rome, was done away with by 
the Act of last Session. But what was 
really repealed by the Act of last Session? 
Why, the Act against the importation of 
bulls, writings, or instruments, or other 
eine things, was repealed, ‘‘ so far 
only as the same imposes the penalties or 
punishments therein mentioned ;”’ but it 
was also expressly declared that there was 
nothing in the Act to ‘‘ authorize, or ren- 
der it lawful, for any person or persons to 
import, bring in, or put in execution with- 
in this realm, any such bulls, writings, or 
instruments; and that in all respects, save 
as to the said penalties or punishments, 
the law shall continue the same as if this 
enactment had not been made.” The effect 
of this is to leave the bringing in a bull, a 
rescript, or an Agnus Dei into this king- 
dow, subject to fine and imprisonment, as 
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for a misdemeanour. Now I must say, 
that it a little weakens the respect which 
I must feel for the hon. Member for Bir. 
mingham (Mr. Spooner), to hear him say 
to the House, as he did in one of the de. 
bates on the Bill of the hon. and learned 
Member for Kinsale, of last Session, that 
he could not reconcile to his conscience the 
repeal of a law which made those who 
brought in bulls from Rome liable to be 
hanged, drawn, and quartered. Is it really 
meant to continue legislating for the Ro- 
man Catholics, so as to prevent their im- 
porting a crucifix from Rome, without be. 
ing liable to pains and penalties? Is it 
really meant to maintain that law? Sir, 
it seems to me, that as to these provisions, 
and until we come down to those parts of 
the Bill which the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Kinsale declares that he is willing 
to modify, we come to nothing which we 
ought to dispute about. Then, Sir, sup- 
posing that those latter parts of the Bill 
may be objectionable, was it ever heard of 
that a Bill generally approved of, was ever 
thrown out on the second reading for a 
clause which the Member who brought it in 
declared that he was willing to modify? 
But, Sir, having said this, I must also say, 
that I think it would be most inexpedient 
and unjustifiable to confer on Roman Ca- 
tholic ecclesiastics the power of making 
the processions of their church in public in 
this country. Even James the Second, 
when he was treating with the Roman 
Catholics in Scotland, thought it necessary 
for the public peace that no processions 
should pass through the streets; and I 
must say, I think to allow it, would be 
most objectionable, because I believe that 
it would lead to violations of decency and 
disturbances of the public peace. I am 
convinced that no procession could pass 
throngh the streets without something oc- 
curring that must be offensive to the feel- 
ings of every Roman Catholic. I think 
few processions could take place without 
leading to disturbance or breach of the 
peace. Religious processions are not al- 
lowed in India, though, if there be a toler- 
ant Government on the face of the earth, 
I think it is the Government of India; yet 
they constantly prohibit the processions of 
the Mahometans, because such processions 
would be dangerous to the public peace 
from the risk of collision with the followers 
of Ali and Omar; and I must say that I 
have no objection to any law which pre- 
vents the celebration in public of Roman 
Catholic rites, which when celebrated in 
public, are likely to be celebrated amidst 
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circumstances of indecency or outrage. 
Then, with respect to religious societies 
and orders, I do not think it a just or 
reasonable thing that an English Roman 
Catholic subject, for being a member of an 
order—a Franciscan for instance—should 
be banished the country, and if he returns 
should be hanged. It is perfectly clear 
that such an enactment cannot be enforced. 
Everybody knows that there are regular 
clergy of the Church of Rome in this coun- 
try, but still not a single human being 
dares, or ever will dare, to put the law 
against them in execution. But, Sir, while 
I say that, I have no objection to that 
which many persons think of importance, 
I do not see why a system of registration 
should be objectionable; I cannot think 
that the religious orders of the Church of 
Rome could object to that. My objection 
is to enacting a punishment against a man 
for being a Franciscan; but it is not to 
punish a man for being a Franciscan, to 
oblige him to tell the country that he is 
one. Sir, with respect to the Jesuits, I 


am far from giving credit to all the idle 
scandal that may be wandering over Eng- 
land or France about them; but I say, 
that if a person, who is a Jesuit, is found 
mingling in society,-and disguising the 


fact that he is so, such a person would be 
a just object of suspicion to the heads of 
families with whom he associates, that he 
is there for the purposes of conversion. 
Therefore, I think that it is desirable there 
should be some system of registration, un- 
der which it shall be known who are, and 
who are not, members of religious orders 
in this country. That I think is perfectly 
compatible with religious liberty, and also 
necessary for the security of society. 

Mr. FINCH said, the right hon. Gentle- 
men (Mr. Macaulay) had stated very truly 
that every Roman Catholic in existence 
did, in some sense or other, admit the spi- 
ritual supremacy of the Bishop of Rome. 
It was equally true that the Sovereign of 
this country was here supreme in spiritual 
and temporal things. A religious system 
like that of the Church of Rome must, 
therefore, be adverse to the Royal prero- 
gative, and the letter of the English con- 
stitution. The right hon. Gentleman had 
inquired if any one would venture to prose- 
cute Dr. Wiseman; but the case which he 
had suggested was an extreme one, and 
would not bear argument. No one ever 
imagined that the law was to be brought 
to bear in every case. It had been obso- 


lete for upwards of 200 years; but should 
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the Church of Rome obtain much greater 
influence—and her ambition was well 
known—the retention of such a power 
would be of very considerable importance. 
He did not mean to say that the penalty 
might not be too great; and if any hon. 
Member was desirous of reducing the pe- 
nalty, he (Mr. Finch) should be happy to 
second the Motion; but to say that there 
was to be no penalty at all, was going a 
little too far. And although hon. Mem- 
bers might denounce any attempt at inter- 
ference with Dr. Wiseman, or any other 
Roman Catholic, for merely preaching a 
sermon in favour of the Pope’s preroga- 
tive, yet it did not at all follow that if 
those doctrines were put forth in a more 
contumelious and offensive form, the power 
of checking them ought not to exist. But 
after all, that was one of the least objec- 
tionable parts of the Bill; but still on con- 
stitutional principles he felt bound to op- 
pose it. He now came to what had been 
said respecting the public exercise of 
the rites and ceremonies of the Roman 
Catholic religion. From his knowledge of 
the Protestant population of the country, 
he was perfectly convinced that such a 
proceeding would offend their feelings in 
the highest degree. Nay, their feelings 
were so strong on the subject, that if such 
processions should be tolerated, they would 
expect the Divine judgment to come upon 
them. The promise of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman to modify the Bill, was not, in 
his opinion, a justification for the House 
to read it a second time. He was alto- 
gether incredulous as to the possibility of 
wording a clause which would altogether 
prevent such processions from taking place 
in some degree or other. When the hon. 
and learned Gentleman introduced the Bill, 
he ought to have laid it on the Table in 
the most complete shape; and if he felt eon- 
fident that he could shape a clause so as 
to obviate all objections, let him withdraw 
the Bill, and introduce it again in a more 
perfect shape. These processions would 
be attended with the greatest inconve- 
nience, and would be considered an insult 
to the Protestant feeling of the country. 
Not less than fifteen-sixteenths of the po- 
pulation of this country were Protestants; 
and whilst hon. Members talked of consult- 
ing the feelings of the Roman Catholics, 
they ought also to consider the propriety 
of consulting the feelings of the Protes- 
tants; and he considered it not at all in- 
consistent with the spirit of toleration that 
the feelings of the great mass of the po- 
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pulation should be regarded with some 
respect. With respect to what had been 
said on the subject of religious orders, it 
was well known that they were most inti- 
mately bound to the head of the Romish 
Church. It was said the secular clergy of 
the Church of Rome derived their orders 
from the Apostles, but the regular clergy 
derived their existence from Rome; and the 
Jesuits, Franciscans, Dominicans, and 
many others were inclined to preach the 
prerogative of Rome to the highest pitch. 
‘The belief in the superior authority of the 
Pope was in direct opposition to their al- 
legiance to the Queen, and if brought into 
play might, in the end, terminate in open 
insurrection. The Roman Catholics were 
most zealous in making proselytes, and in 
the neighbourhood of Stonyhurst thousands 
were under the influence of the Jesuits. 
They were employed in a similar manner 
in the county of Leicester; and whenever 
they located themselves in a place, they 
quickly invaded the neighbouring popula- 
tion, and were gradually extending their 
influence all over the country. In propor- 
tion as the monastic orders gained power, 
in proportion would there be an imperium 
in imperio—a body of men pretending to 
uphold the Roman Catholic Church against 
the Government, who would have as much 
difficulty in governing England as they had 
experienced with regard to the sister coun- 
try. He did not wish to revive the accusa- 
tions which had been brought against the 
Jesuits in former times; but if any one 
wished for information on the subject, he 
would refer them to the writings of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Edinburgh, and the History of the Re- 
formation, by Rancke. The system laid 
down by Loyola, he would dismiss from his 
mind altogether; and, taking the society as 
it existed at the present day, he considered 
it a most awful institution, and for this 
reason, that the principle of obedience was 
laid down to an extent not known in any 
other order. They were as much bound 
to obedience as soldiers were bound to 
obey their officers; and the thousands who 
were dispersed about in different countries, 
were liable to be put in motion by one 
spring, and directed simultaneously to one 
common object. Possessed of an immense 
deal of talent, zeal, and enterprise, their 
devotion to the Church of Rome was most 
profound. They were connected with every 
elass—mixed up with the press—entered 
into every grade of society — possessed 
great political influence, and, if made to 
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move in one direction, would become » 
most formidable body of men; and he was 
quite persuaded that if monastic institu. 
tions were to be permitted to extend 
throughout the country without restriction, 
the most serious difficulties would arise, 
His apology for interfering with the Chureh 
of Rome was this—he would give the fullest 
toleration to every Church in existence 
except the Church of Rome. [‘*Oh!”’] He 
was not surprised at that exclamation, and 
admitted that he had taken a somewhat 
strong position, but trusted to justify him- 
self by sufficient reason. The Church of 
Rome was, first of all, opposed to the Royal 
prerogative of this country; she was also 
opposed to our Protestant constitution; she 
was opposed to the independence of every 
Church in existence ; and she was opposed 
in her very essence to liberty of conscience; 
and that was not the case with respect to any 
other Church. The right hon. Gentleman 
said that every Roman Catholic believed 
some spiritual supremacy to be vested in 
the Pope; but every Roman Catholic also 
believed the Church of Rome to be the 
mistress of all other churches. That was 
part of the creed of every Roman Catholic 
in existence. Consequently the Romish 
Church aspired to universal dominion, and, 
as far as her power extended, was hostile 
to the independence of every existing 
Church. The Church of Rome was dis- 
tinguished from every other Church, and 
therefore he could give that full measure 
of toleration to other Churches which he 
could not give to the Church of Rome. 
But if the Roman Catholics should consi- 
der this intolerant, let them show a little 
religious reciprocity. In France and Bel- 
gium, liberal Governments had broken down 
the power of the Church of Rome. But 
in Spain nothing like religious liberty could 
be found; and that as little existed in 
Portugal, might be inferred from the pro- 
ceedings at Madeira with respect to Dr. 
Kalley. The Roman Catholic States of 
Austria were without religious liberty; and 
no vestige of it could be found throughout 
the length and breadth of Italy. This 
country had now been at peace with Rome 
for thirty-two years, and English residents 
had spent thousands there; but up to this 
moment they had never obtained from the 
Bishop of Rome permission to build one 
English church within that bishopric. If 
the Roman Catholics called him intolerant, 
he would recommend them to endeavour te 
persuade their clergy and their vicar-apos- 
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and the Duke of Norfolk, to present a pe- 
tition to the Pope praying him to proclaim 
religious liberty. [AnHon. Member: It 
js not usual to petition the Pope.] Then 
(said the hon. Gentleman, in conclusion) 
“Jet them go in person, or send a deputa- 
tion; and when they have established reli- 
gious liberty throughout the papal do- 
minions, let them accuse us of intolerance 
and persecution towards the Roman Ca- 
tholics of this country, because we refuse 
them the few remaining privileges, which 
are withheld simply because we believe 
them to be hostile to the form of the Bri- 
tish constitntion, to the state of the law, 
to the Royal prerogative, and to the safety 
and security of the Protestant commu- 
nity.” 

ir, W. SMITH O’BRIEN thought, in 
order to have established the analogy the 
hon. Gentleman who had just addressed 
the House, should have shown that there 
was no other country besides this which 
inflicted the punishment of transportation 
for life for holding a particular religious 
opinion. Something, too, had been said 
about the dark ages; but he could not un- 
derstand, unless they were in the dark 
ages now, how any hon. Member could 
keep the House waiting hours to debate a 
subject of this nature. It was an invi- 
dious distinction to allow the mayor and 
alderman of a town to join a procession be- 
because ‘they were Protestants, and not 
allow any others to go in procession be- 
cause they might happen to be of a differ- 
ent persuasion. The Bill should go a little 
further in his opinion, and the Roman 
Catholics ought not to be contented until 
they had the full liberty which was allowed 
to their fellow-countrymen. As the law 
now stood, the highest and most distin- 
guished member of the bar of Ireland, had 
been prevented from obtaining the highest 
honour of his profession because he was 
a Roman Catholic. Sir M. O’Loghlen, 
who ought to have been the Lord Chancel- 
lor of Ireland, had been deprived of this 
honour because he was a Roman Catholic. 
The same applied to the office of Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, the duties of which 
there was no earthly reason to show why 
they might not be as efficiently performed 
by a Roman Catholic as by a Protestant. 
Then as to the oaths. Why, could there be 
anything more offensive than the difference 
in the oahts which hon. Members differing 
In religions opinions were obliged to take 
on entering that House ? But if the object 
of the Bill was to secure a better feeling 
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among the Roman Catholics, he only hoped 
the measure now before the House would 
have that effect. 

Mr. SPOONER trusted the House 
would allow him to say a few words in 
reply to the personal remark of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Paymaster of the 
Forces (Mr. Macaulay). The right hon. 
Gentleman said, that on the last discussion 
on this Bill, he (Mr. Spooner) said, that 
he would not consent to that clause which 
made legal the introduction of bulls, even 
although the person introducing them might 
be liable to be hanged, drawn, and quar- 
tered. Now he (Mr. Spooner) begged to 
say that this was a complete misrepre- 
sentation of every word which he uttered, 
of the opinions which he held, and of the 
arguments which he endeavoured to use 
on that occasion. The House was in Com- 
mittee at the time; and although the de- 
bate was reported very briefly, sufficient 
was given to answer the accusation of the 
right hon. Gentleman; and the remark 
which afterwards fell from the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Recorder for 
Dublin (Mr. Shaw) completely confirmed 
what he (Mr. Spooner) now stated. On 
that occasion he asked the Solicitor Gene- 
ral this question :— 

“ Before I give my vote, I call upon the law 

officers of the Crown to answer this question: You 
are now going to take away all the penalties which 
by the statute law attach to the introduction of 
bulls into this country. I wish to be informed 
upon this point—If a bull is introduced into this 
country when it is only cognizable by the common 
law, if the bull itself is an innocent document per 
se, will the common law prevent its being brought 
in?” 
The answer given by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman was, ‘ Certainly not.” He 
(Mr. Spooner) then said on that account 
he could not admit the insertion of a clause 
which should make legal the introduction 
of a bull which upon the very face of it 
recognised the supremacy of a foreign 
prince. He guarded himself by saying that 
he was anxious that the severe penalties 
which then attached to the introduction of 
a bull should be repealed; and he suggested 
to the noble Lord (Lord J. Russell) the 
propriety of withdrawing the clause, in 
order that it might be better considered, 
because although he decidedly objected to 
the penalties, he could not consent to the 
removal of the statute law. He would now 
read the words which he used on that 
occasion :— 

“« Mr. Spooner objected to the next clause, on 
the ground that it would violate the oath of supre- 
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macy and the oath taken by Members of that 
House, which set forth that no foreign pontiff 
should be allowed to interfere in any way with 
the religious opinions of the subjects of this realm; 
whereas the Pope would have the power by this 
Bill of issuing bulls for the purpose of influencing 
the opinions and conduct of the people of this 
country. He pressed the noble Lord to postpone 
the clause until next Session, in order that it 
might be more fully discussed. He moved the 
omission of the objectionable words, and expressed 
his intention of dividing the House on the subject, 
if the explanation of the Government was not sa- 
tisfactory.” 


Now, what had his right hon. and learned 
Friend said on that occasion? He said 
that— 

“He hoped his hon. Friend (Mr Spooner) 
would not divide the House on his Amendment. 
His hon. Friend did not seem to understand the 
distinction between an offence existing by the 
common law, and punishable at the common law. 
If a statute created an offence, or prohibited any 
act from being done, the common law could punish 
the offence, if committed, as a misdemeanor. The 
punishments under the old Act were admittedly 
too severe. His hon. Friend himself did not de- 
sire to retain them.” 


It was perfectly clear from what he had 
quoted, that he had expressed himself in 
terms the very contrary to those which the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Edinburgh had thought fit, without the 
slightest foundation, but on the mere ima- 
gination of the moment, to attribute to him. 
He had certainly last year stated that his 
great objection to the Bill was, that it was 
another inroad on the Protestant constitu- 
tion of this country; and that if they allowed 
it to pass, they would be inserting a wedge 
which would be driven home by others 
without scruple. He was confirmed in that 
opinion by what had fallen from the hon. 
Member for Limerick in the present discus- 
sion. The hon. Member, though a Pro- 
testant, told them that he would not be 
contented until the restrictions were re- 
moved which prevented a Roman Catholic 
being appointed Lord Chancellor of Ire- 
land. Nor did the hon. Gentleman stop 
there, but went on to state that even with 
regard to the office of Lord Lieutenant, 
the representative of Majesty in the sister 
kingdom, all such restrictions should be 
removed. Grant these demands, and they 
would soon find hon. Gentlemen coming 
forward with a proposal for the removal of 
the restriction which compelled the Monarch 
of this kingdom to be a Protestant. The 
hon. and learned Member for Winchester 
had asked why he should impugn the reli- 
gion of nearly all Europe? The hon. and 
learned Gentleman had evidently never 
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thoroughly investigated the doctrines of 
that religion, otherwise he would not have 
asked the question. He told the hon, 
and learned Gentleman, that he impugned 
it, because he believed it to be not onl 

not the religion of the Bible, but a religion 
contrary to the Bible. That was his belief, 
and no obloquy would ever prevent him 
declaring that the Roman Catholic religion 
was not founded upon the Bible. For years 
they had in this country been deviating 
from the Protestant principles of the con. 
stitution—they had been daily losing their 
Protestant character ; and he hesitated not 
to avow that he believed in his conscience 
that that was one of the many causes why 
this country had been so afflicted by Divine 
Providence. He should not have addressed 
the House, if he had not been so unjustifi- 
ably attacked by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Edinburgh. He could 
not sit down without stating that he would 
not shrink from expressing his opinion with 
regard to any measure like the present, 
and that he would give a decided vote 
against the introduction of the Bill. 

Mr. MACAULAY: One word by way 
of explanation. If I have done the smallest 
injustice to the hon. Gentleman in what I 
have said, I will at once retract it and ask 
his pardon ; but I have not stated any ar- 
guments which ate not clearly to be de- 
monstrated from the very authority to 
which he has referred. The question un- 
der discussion was, ‘‘ Shall a law pass the 
Legislature which shall have the effect of 
reducing the punishment for asserting the 
papal supremacy, to fine and imprison- 
ment ?”’ On that clause being proposed, 
the hon. Gentleman, as he has just said, 
declared that he would oppose it, and would 
divide the House upon it. Then rose the 
right hon. Gentleman the Recorder for 
Dublin, and declared that it was out of all 
question to retain the extreme penalty, for 
** the punishments under the old Act were 
admitted to be too severe.”’ [Mr. Spooner: 
Read on.] And then the right hon. Gen- 
tleman said, ‘‘ It was clear that the state 
of the law was not to be changed in any 
respect but in the abolition of penalties; 
upon which the hon. Member for Birming- 
ham, adhering to his own opinion, said, 
“Seeing the feeling of the House, he would 
not divide on the Motion, but would con- 
tent himself with merely protesting against 
the Bill.” 

Mr. SPOONER: If the right hon. 
Gentleman will refer to what the Recorder 


for Dublin said, he will find he stated that 
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I would not myself defend these punish- 


ments. 

Mr. MACAULAY: The right hon. 
Gentleman the Recorder for Dublin ex- 
pressed his confidence that the hon. Gen- 
tleman himself would not approve of the 
unishments, and therefore called upon 
fim to vote for the Bill. But when the 
Recorder sat down, the hon. Gentleman 
objected to the Bill, and protested against 
it; but he would not divide, because the 
sense of the House was against him. What 
the hon. Gentleman now complains of is, 
that I do not take his sense from the Re- 
eorder of Dublin, but from himself. 

Mr. J. O'CONNELL trusted they would 
proceed to remove the penalties, which 
were confessed to be of no value, but 
which tended to keep up irritation, and 
promoted no good end. He did not think 
the attacks upon the Jesuits, because they 
were under vows, were merited, for all the 
orders were under vows; but they were 
not bound to attend to them if they were 
contrary to morality. If the vows were 
against morality, they were bound to dis- 
obey and utterly to disregard them. With 
respect to the clause about processions, he 
did not wish to retain it, for he thought 
nothing could be more objectionable than 
any species of religious processions; and 
even in Catholic countries, as there were 
many of other religions existing, he wished 
they were done away with; and he did not 
for himself see any objection to a registra- 
tion of the religious orders, but such a re- 
gistration should not be confined to one 
particular sect. With those changes in 
the Bill, was the hon. Gentleman ready to 
give his assistance to remove from the le- 
gislation of this country those restrictions 
which were upon the Statute-book, but 
which it was now morally impossible to 
enforce, and which, if the Catholic Church 
should obtain the power which hon. Gen- 
tlemen asserted, it would in point of fact 
be impossible to enforce ? It had been said 
that the proportion of Catholics in this 
country was small; but they were seven- 
eighths of the population in Ireland, and 
nearly one-fourth of the whole kingdom: 
that was a “‘ great fact,’ and it was a fact 
which must be recognized. He did not 
know that he could add anything to the 
arguments which had been advanced in fa- 
vour of the Bill; and that was not the time 
to go into the history of the benefit derived 
from the religious orders, without whom 
the classical authors would have been 
Wholly lost; and he would not then speak 
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of the other admirable services they had at 
all times rendered. But the hon. Gentle- 
man had referred to the course pursued in 
countries which he called Catholic. He 
had spoken of Spain: was that rightly to 
be styled a Catholic country, where if the 
religion were not persecuted, it was inter- 
fered with in every possible way? In 
France, the religion only existed on suffer- 
ance; it was constantly attacked, and 
when any Catholic prelate wrote in its de- 
fence, he received a reprimand. Austria 
could scarcely be considered, so far as the 
Government went, as Catholic at all; there 
was an interference which was little short 
of persecution, and the appointments in 
the Church were made in the same way as 
would be those of eorporals in the army. 
And, indeed, in all the foreign countries, 
the religion was not as religion ought to 
be. He would not enter into the case of 
Dr. Kalley in Madeira, but he could prove 
that Dr. Kalley had been guilty of the 
grossest imprudence. He would rather 
leave the discussion in the more able hands 
of those who were not of the Catholic reli- 
gion, and he had only risen to express his 
wish for some stringent provision against 
all processions, and to explain that he felt 
no objection to a proper registration of the 
religious orders. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he perceived 
that the promoters of the Bill had deter- 
mined upon the same course which they 
had on previous similar occasions pursned, 
namely, to argue as though the whole 
question were to be taken for granted. 
The hon. Member for Kilkenny, for in- 
stance, had begged the whole question: his 
speech had been from the beginning one 
conclusion. The hon. Member had told 
them of the restrictions placed upon the 
Roman Catholic clergy even in Catholic 
countries, and proposed that this Protes- 
tant country should set them a bright ex- 
ample, and exhibit a degree of tolerance 
which Roman Catholic countries did not 
find it consistent with their safety to con- 
cede to their own Church. He admitted 
that the existence of the Roman Catholic 
Church in this country was a great fact; 
and he thought he was fairly entitled to 
argue from that circumstance that the 
Church and the professors of its doctrines 
suffered no disability that was really inju- 
rious, or that tended to impede their pro- 
gress. He was glad that this was so; and 
if it could be proved that the professors of 
that religion were subject to any real griev- 
ance, he should be most ready to remove it, 
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for he hated persecution, But what was 
the measure now before them? They 
were told that it was to repeal certain 
enactments, many of which were not so 
much of a religious as of a constitutional 
character. Why were they asked to re- 
peal these enactments ? They were told, 
because they were unworthy of the age; 
They might as well say that the Protes- 
tant constitution was unworthy of the age; 
and, indeed, he often felt there was a diffi- 
eulty in maintaining their Protestant con- 
stitution with that full tolerance to the 
Roman Catholics which had been already 
conceded. The whole scope of the present 
Bill was to knock down every restriction 
that now existed, and to build up nothing. 
He denied that the present state of the law, 
as regarding the acknowledgment of the 
supremacy of the Pope, was in the state it 
was represented to be by the right hon. 
Paymaster of the Forces. It was only 
when the supremacy of the Pope was ‘‘ad- 
visedly, maliciously, and directly publicly 
set forth,’’ that it became a crime; 
and when the question was debated in 
another place, that was stated to be 
the effect of the law by the then high- 
He 


est legal authority in the country. 
(Mr. Newdegate) denied, therefore, that 
there was anything in the words sought 
to be repealed by the Bill, which could 
impose penalties on a Roman Catholic 
for the quiet and orderly observance or 


profession of his religion. It was not very 
easy to understand the exact intention of 
the Bill; it appeared that it did not contem- 
plate the admission of Roman Catholics to 
the privileges and emoluments of the Uni- 
versities. But then it did propose that all 
practitioners of the law, of whatever creed, 
should be exempted from taking the oaths 
hitherto prescribed. He should like to 
know the reason of that. Hitherto it had 
been deemed advisable that certain oaths 
should be preseribed to practitioners in 
courts of law; and he did not see upon 
what ground they were to be exempted 
from taking such oaths. This provision 
had not been considered by the Criminal 
Commission, and had been introduced into 
the Bill since it had been before the House 
last year and defeated, but without any 
reason having been assigned for its intro- 
duction. It was also proposed that Roman 
Catholics should be relieved from the ne- 
cessity of taking the oath prescribed to be 
taken by them as a condition of relief 
by the Act of 31 George III.; and by the 
Act of 1829, that oath was required to be 
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taken by Roman Catholics, and no hard. 
ship was inflicted on them in consequence, 
for, in taking it, they only declared that 
the Pope possessed no civil or temporal 
power in this country. He begged to tel] 
the promoters of the Bill, that they had 
done wisely in giving up that portion of 
the Bill which would permit the wearing of 
the ecclesiastical habits, and the conduct- 
ing of the processions of the Church of 
Rome in the open streets. They knew 
they dared not thrust these things upon the 
people of England; their abandonment of 
these provisions showed that they had a 
painful consciousness that there was a 
deep feeling in the people opposed to 
their propositions. If these processions 
were permitted, how must they have been 
conducted? Unguarded, they would not 
have been safe from interruption; how, 
then, could they be guarded? By the po- 
lice, it might be answered. But he told 
them that no Government of this country 
dare send the police to guard these pro- 
cessions through the streets, in viola- 
tion of the feelings and opinions of 
the people. Then it had been argued 
that because there was no law against the 
processions of the Roman Church in the 
United States, there ought to be none in 
England. In the United States, it was 
true, there was no law upon the subject; 
but they had a code which went under the 
name of ‘‘ Lynch law,’’ which would little 
tolerate any such exhibition, even if it did 
not militate against the religious opinions 
of the people ; and he would give them an 
instance how little they tolerated even a 
trifling departure from their own mode of 
thinking. There was a celebrated per- 
former, a German lady, staying at New 
York. Her countrymen wished to sere- 
nade her. They did so two nights, and he 
(Mr. Newdegate) was there; but it roused 
the jealousy of those republicans so much, 
that on the third night the majesty of the 
people, as it was called, forsooth, collected 
itself into a mob, and broke the instruments 
of the serenaders about their heads; 
and no further question was asked about 
the matter. Did they wish to see such 
a thing as that happen in this country ? 
Did they wish that a religious procession 
should be protected by the police, oF 
that any protection should be given to 
procession of a particular creed, against the 
feelings of this country? Well, then, the 
hon. Member for Kilkenny told them to 
forget the history of the Roman Chureb 
and of the Jesuits; to bury in oblivion all 
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recollection of the troubles and persecutions 
they had caused. But how in the name of 
common sense could that be done in legis- 
lating for a Church which boasted herself 
« semper eadem.”” Were they to forget 
the history of the Jesuits, and that the 
Catholic countries could not tolerate them 
unrestrained, but that it had been found 
necessary to expel them from almost every 
country in Europe? From England they 
were expelled in 1604; from Venice, 
in 1606; from Savoy, in 1729; from 
Portugal, in 1759; from France, in 1764; 
from Spain and Sicily, in 1767 ; and from 
Malta and Parma, in 1768; and, finally, 
they so overbore the Pontiff himself, that 
Pope Clement XII. contemplated their 
suppression, but died suddenly; and Pope 
Clement XIV. did suppress them, and 
he died very suddenly in the next year. 
Were they to be blind to the circumstances 
of their own time? to overlook the blood- 
shed and misery caused by the interference 
of the Jesuits in Switzerland? Were they 
to ignore the fact, that those troubles were 
caused by the Jesuits, who grasped at the 
education of the freeborn sons of the Swiss 
Cantons, and drove the people to resistance 
by foree of arms. He could not consent to 
this measure ; in a constitutional point of 
view, he was bound not to admit the claim 
of a foreign prelate to such jurisdiction as 
was claimed on behalf of the Pope, in this 
country; for the sake of religion, but not 
more than upon national grounds, he must 
refuse his assent to this Bill. 

Lorp G. BENTINCK: Sir, the hon. 
Baronet the Member for the University of 
Oxford, in his speech to-night, has told us 
that he has been the firm and unflinching 
defender of Roman Catholic disabilities; 
and the hon. and learned Member for Win- 
chester has appealed to me, and expressed 
a hope that I might prove the Peel of 
1847. Now it is because I, on the other 
hand, have ever been the firm and unflinch- 
ing friend to the removal of Roman Catholic 
lisabilities; and because I feel that I may 
vote to-night in support of the hon. and 
learned Member for Kinsale, without trench- 
ing upon the privileges of the right hon. 
Baronet the Member for Tamworth, who 
sits beside me, and without at all poaching 
upon the rights of Drayton Manor, that I 
mean to support the Bill of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Kinsale. 

It has been argued by the hon. Member 
for the University of Oxford, that these 
laws are obsolete, and therefore no prac- 
tical evils exist requiring to be remedied 
by this Bill. Now, f these laws be obsolete 
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—if they cannot be carried into execution 
—if no Governnfent would now dare to 
banish or to transport a Jesuit, an Augus- 
tinian, a Dominican, a Cistercian, or a 
Francisean—that is reason enough why we 
should repeal these obsolete laws. But I 
am not one of those who think that these 
laws can be considered as obsolete; and I 
think that there is in their maintenance a 
great practical evil to the Roman Catholics 
in this land. The hon. Member for the 
University of Oxford said, that there was 
no example since the days of Elizabeth, of 
any Roman Catholic having been hanged 
for maintaining the supremacy of the Pope. 
That may be; but yet I believe there are 
many examples in modern times of serious 
grievances being suffered on account of 
those laws. So late as the year 1837 a 
cause was tried before Lord Langdale, in 
which the estate of Stonecroft, in Nor- 
thumberland, which had been subject to a 
rent-charge for the maintenance of a Ro- 
man Catholic priest, and certain other poor 
persons of that creed, became matter of 
litigation and question under the penal 
statutes; when it was decided by Lord 
Langdale that this rent-charge was con- 
trary to the penal statutes, and that ac- 
cording to law the estate had become, with 
the rent-charge upon it, forfeited to the 
Crown. That was surely a practical griev- 
ance; and so great was it, that the Go- 
vernment of the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for Tamworth thought it their 
duty to recommend that a new grant 
should be made of the rent-charge. And 
accordingly Her Majesty was advised to 
renew the grant, and the grant was re- 
newed. 

Is it no practical grievance that Roman 
Catholics cannot be buried in churchyards 
or in the open air, and have performed 
over them the rites of Christian burial by 
the clergyman of their own church, dressed 
in their clerical habits ? Yet such, I believe, 
is the practical effect and daily operation 
of the law as it at present stands; the 
consequence is, that in the case of every 
Roman Catholic, the funeral service is per- 
formed in the chamber where he died, and 
the form is gone through of the earth being 
either placed in his coffin or thrown over 
him; and if a Roman Catholic clergyman 
attends the funeral, he must do so denuded 
of his clerical official habits. It must be 
admitted that this is a great evil, and one 
which ought not to be permitted in a 
Christian country. Are there no other 
grievances ? Do we not all recollect that 
two years ago, when the hon. and learned 
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Member for Cork (Mr. O’Connell) filled 
the office of Lord Mayor of Dublin, the 
seandal was blazed abroad throughout the 
world, that he, a Roman Catholic, being 
disabled from appearing in his robes of 
office in the church where he was accus- 
tomed to worship, went through the streets 
of Dublin in his robes of oftice, and then at 
the door of the church, and in the face of 
thousands, the Roman Catholic was obliged 
to strip off his robes of office, and to cast 
them aside? Do you think that it is in fa- 
vour of civil peace, that it tends to con- 
ciliate the Roman Catholics of the empire 
that these scenes should take place? Now, 
these are, I think, practical grievances, 
which ought to be remedied, and which, I 
think, by this Bill would be remedied. 
Then, again, I have spoken of the order 
of St. Francis—of the Christian brother- 
hood; in which order the schoolmasters of 
Ireland are chiefly to be found, and to 
which order, by the way, Father Mathew 
belongs—a man of whom, perhaps, it might 
be said, that by his introduction of habits 
and principles of sobriety, with morality as 
the sure consequence of sobriety, he has 
no compeer in Ireland as regards the great 
services he has done her. And yet Father 


Mathew, so long as these laws exist, may 
any day be banished from the kingdom; 
and should he return from banishment, 
thereby becomes liable to transportation 


for life. These, then, are practical griev- 
ances which ought to be remedied. But 
then we are told of a compact having 
been entered into in 1829. Now I, for 
one, acknowledge no compact. Indeed, 
there could be no compact in the case, 
because the Government of that day sur- 
rendered at discretion. They resisted as 
long as it was in their power; but they 
were obliged, in 1829, to lay down their 
arms. The restrictive clauses which the 
present Bill seeks to remove, were pro- 
tested against by various parties, and 
amongst others by the noble Lord the 
Member for Liverpool, who said, ‘* they 
were worthy only of the despotism of Rus- 
sia;’’ and also by the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, who spoke of them ‘“ as need- 
lessly inflicting a stigma on honourable 
men in a way wholly unworthy of a Chris- 
tian people.” 

Sir R. PEEL: This Bill contemplates 
a double object—it contemplates the re- 
peal of many enactments contained in the 
Statute of 1829, which Statute relieved 
the Roman Catholics from the pressure of 
almost all the political disabilities under 
which they laboured; and the present also 
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contemplates carrying further into effect 
the Bills passed during the last Session 
and during the Session of 1844—Statutes 
that were enacted for the purpose of abol. 
ishing laws that had become practically 
obsolete, which implied doubts of the 
loyalty of the Roman Catholics, and which 
imposed upon them penalties most severe 
and disproportionate. So far as the latter 
object goes, I have no hesitation in giving 
to the Bill my cordial and entire assent. [| 
took an active part in promoting the Bills 
of 1844 and 1846, because I thought it 
would be a most unwise course, and not in 
consonance and agreement with the spirit 
of the times, to continue the existence of 
statutes which inflicted penalties that were 
revolting to the Christian feelings, even of 
those who did not agree with the Roman 
Catholics, and which were discreditable to 
the Statute-book. Of the removal of these 
enactments I fully approve. I may say [ 
approve of the first part of the Bill, which 
professes to supply some omissions made 
by the framers of the Acts of 1844 and 
1846. It has been said that one of these 
Acts clearly falls within the scope and in- 
tention of the former Acts; the principle 
of that Act is, that if any Roman Catholic 
should advisedly and maliciously maintain 
the authority of the Pope, he should incur 
certain penalties. But that enactment is 
still in force, notwithstanding the Statutes 
of 1844 and 1846. The spirit, and, I may 
add, the letter of that enactment is, that 
if any one should maliciously and advisedly 
maintain the authority in spiritual and ec- 
clesiastical affairs of any foreign prince, 
potentate, or prelate, the person so main- 
taining such doctrine shall forfeit for every 
such offence the sum of 201. ; if his goods 
be not worth 20l/., he shall forfeit all the 
goods that he does possess, and be impri- 
soned for one year. 

Mr. WATSON: Those penalties are 
repealed—the offence is now only a misde- 
meanour. 

Mr. LAW: It still remains an offence at 
common law. It is a part of the constitu- 
tion, that no man shall maintain that in 
this country any foreign prince, potentate, 
or prelate, possesses or is entitled to any 
authority. 

Sm R. PEEL resumed: As the law 
now stands it is in that condition; but, 
though that law may cease to be in force, 
yet no one will doubt that under the opera- 
tion of that law the Roman Catholics were 
subject to fine and imprisonment. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman says, that the 
law which makes this maintenance of fo- 
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reign authority an offence is a part of the 
constitution; that if any Roman Catholic 
maintains the authority of the Pope, he 
offends against the law. But then hon. 
Members say, that in order to make such 
an act illegal, the offender must commit 
it advisedly and maliciously. Now, I 
think if he commits it advisedly, the ma- 
lice will be inferred. I am _ not pre- 
pared to say that Roman Catholics who 
maintain the ecclesiastical authority of the 
Pope, ought to be subjected to fine and 
imprisonment. Notwithstanding what the 
House has heard from the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, I doubt very much whether 
that principle be a part of the constitution 
of this country. I find that when we ad- 
mitted Roman Catholics to seats in Parlia- 
ment, we relieved them from the necessity 
of declaring that the Pope had no autho- 
rity, ecclesiastical or spiritual, in these 
realms, The oath Roman Catholics were 
then required to take was, they did not 
believe that the Pope possessed in this 
country any temporal or civil jurisdiction, 
power, or supremacy, direct or indirect. 
By the Act of 1829, we qualified Roman 
Catholies for the performance and exer- 
cise of the highest constitutional functions, 
namely, those of Members of Parliament. 
We relieved Roman Catholies from a dis- 
ability which excluded them from seats in 
Parliament, and we no longer required 
that a denial of the Pope’s authority, in 
matters spiritual and ecclesiastical, should 
be a necessary qualification for sitting and 
voting in this and the other House of Par- 
liament. As to the oath of supremacy, it 
will, of course, be recollected by the House 
that early after its enactment the Roman 
Catholics did not object to it. We deny 
that any foreign prince, prelate, state, or 
potentate possesses any temporal authority 
which could be enforced by any jurisdiction 
existing within these realms. We all know 
that there is no power to enforce the man- 
dates of such an authority. With respect to 
those who willingly defer to it, the case is 
different; for them it may, in a certain 
sense, be said to exist; but they know as 
Well as we do that there is no power which, 
by law, can carry that authority into prac- 
tical effect. To that part of the Bill to 
which I have thus referred, I am, as I 
have already stated, not prepared to refuse 
my assent. With respect to the other 
portion of the measure, I am bound at 
once to declare my total dissent. I am 
hotprepared to agree to the repeal of any 
of the enactments of 1829. I do not say 
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that upon all occasions, and under all cir- 
cumstances, I shall bind myself to a literal 
adherence tg every portion of that mea- 
sure; but I will contend to the utmost for 
a substantial adherence to all its principles, 
For example, there is one portion of that 
Statute of 1829 which enacts, that no 
Roman Catholic prelate shall assume the 
name, style, or title of bishop of any see 
within these realms; and by the enact- 
ments then passed by the Legislature, it 
was there provided that no Roman Catho- 
lic priest should appear in the streets 
attired in the insignia of his order: that 
was a restriction upon the regular orders 
of the Church of Rome, and I must say 
that I think that comprehensive principle 
ought to be maintained. Then, in looking 
at the Bill now before the House, I find it 
omits clauses which were contained in the 
Bill on the same subject which the hon. 
and learned Gentleman introduced in the 
course of last Session. I should be glad 
to hear the hon. and learned Gentleman 
tell us why he omitted those clauses. Then 
I find that on the present occasion the 
hon. Gentleman tells us, he continues the 
prohibition respecting the appearance of 
Roman Catholics in public processions ar- 
rayed in the dress of their order; and this, 
he informs us, he does for the purpose of 
satisfying the public mind. Upon the same 
ground I contend for the importance of the 
other provisions of the Act of 1829; they 
were introduced to satisfy the Protestant 
mind, and for that reason they ought to 
be continued. I am justified in saying, 
that in 1829 there was no compact; but 
we felt there would be great ditliculty in 
removing disabilities, unless that change 
were accompanied by provisions which 
would render it acceptable to the minds of 
the Protestants. I am further bound to 
say that I differ altogether from the hon. 
and learned Gentleman as to permitting 
municipal officers to wear the insignia of 
their offices at Roman Catholic places of 
worship. The prohibition of that is no- 
thing more than a distinct recognition of 
that moderate supremacy which has been 
secured to the Established Church; and 
on the same ground I ask, why we should 
not be permitted to continue all the en- 
actments which were agreed to when the 
Roman Catholic disabilities were removed ? 
With respect to the religious orders of the 
Roman Catholic Church, I willingly admit 
that they might be better regulated; but 
I am not prepared to take the course of 
consenting absolutely to repeal all the ex- 
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isting enactments upon that subject, un- 
less the hon. and learned Gentleman will 
tell us what regulations he proposes to sub- 
stitute. I am not prepared to say that 
unlimited power should be given to any 
religious community to establish itself in 
this country; at the same time that I am 
prepared to assent to the first part of this 
measure, as well as to whatever portion of 
the Bill may be found in accordance with 
the enactments of 1844 and 1846, whether 
they go merely to the removal of penalties, 
or to a modification of the law which may 
not be inconsistent with the enactments of 
1829; but I see no reason why we should 
part with securities, or those provisions 
which were thought to be securities, at the 
time that Roman Catholic disabilities were 
removed in 1829. I will not consent to 
that portion of the Bill unless the hon. and 
learned Gentleman will tell us what regu- 
lations he proposes to substitute in lieu of 
those securities, and in what manner he 
proposes that the regular orders should be 
controlled. There are parts of the Bill 
which I am perfectly willing to consider. 
I will not refuse to consider the whole of 
the measure, merely because there happens 
to be some portion of it respecting which I 
am bound to pronounce my unqualified dis- 
sent. 

Mr. LAW assured the House, that 
whatever might be the opinion of the right 
hon. Baronet who had just sat down upon 
the point, it could not be questioned that 
it was an offence at common law to ac- 
knowledge the authority of the Pope. He 
had the warranty of the late Lord Chan- 
cellor for saying so; and he begged to re- 
fer any hon. Gentleman who was sceptical 
on the point to Lord Lyndhurst’s speech 
in the House of Lords last Session. The 
Act 9 Victoria, c¢ 10, expressly provided 
that the penalty at common law should 
still attach to the offence, even though the 
particular penalty imposed by express sta- 
tute was repealed. He would oppose the 
second reading of the Bill, because he was 
satisfied that it would be found very diffi- 
cult, if not wholly impossible, to carry out 
in Committee the modifications for which 
many of its advocates were themselves de- 
sirous. 

The Eart of ARUNDEL and SUR- 
REY approved most cordially of the Bill, 
and intimated his intention of voting for 
the second reading. As an English Ca- 
tholic, he vindicated the much maligned 
order of the Jesuits, whose expulsion from 
foreign countries had been the result of 
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atheistical rather than religious feelings, 
He strongly deprecated the idea of sub. 
jecting to restrictions the regular orders of 
clergy in a country where it was notorious 
that the number of priests was not any- 
thing like adequate to the spiritual require. 
ments of the Catholic portion of the com- 
munity. As a Catholic layman of this 
country, he felt this deficiency very severe- 
ly. There were not in this country enough 
of priests by half; and in this season of 
Lent, when their duties were so very se- 
vere, they were so much overworked that 
they were ready to faint at the altar. 

Mr. GOULBURN said, to that portion 
of the Bill which referred to the recogni- 
tion of the Pope’s ecclesiastical authority 
by Roman Catholics, he was not disposed 
to object; but he was decidedly and irre- 
concilably hostile to that which was the 
most important element, and in fact the 
essence of the Bill, namely, the repeal of 
those enactments which accompanied the 
Emancipation Act of 1829, and which he, 
as a man of honour, felt himself bound to 
uphold, he having been one of those who 
was instrumental in bringing in the mea- 
sure in question. He was not prepared to 
support the second reading of the Bill, 
because, in connexion with an important 
alteration of which he could not in any re- 
spect approve, there were superadded pro- 
visions for the repeal of certain obsolete 
statutes which nobody could think of de- 
fending. He would vote against the mea- 
sure. 

Mr. WATSON expressed a confident 
expectation that he would be able, in Com- 
mittee, to meet the views of the right hon. 
Baronet opposite, and of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Paymaster of the Forces. 

The House divided :—Ayes, 102; Noes, 
99. Majority, 3. 


List of the Aves. 


Acland, T. D. Christie, W. D. 
Aldam, W. Collett, J. 
Arundel and Surrey, Craig, W. G. 

Earl of Crawford, W. S. 
Baine, W. Dalmeny, Lord 
Baring, rt. hon. F. T. Dennistoun, J. 
Bentinck, Lord G. Duncan, G. 

Blake, M. J. Ebrington, Visct. 
Bodkin, J. J. Ellis, W. 

Bouverie, hon. E. P. Evans, W. 

Bowring, Dr. Evans, Sir D. L. 
Bright, J. Fielden, J. 
Brotherton, J. Fitzgerald, R. A. 
Brown, W. Forster, M. 

Browne, hon. W. Gibson, rt. hon. T. M. 
Buller, E. Gisborne, T. 

Butler, P. S. Graham, rt. hon. Sir J. 
Cayley, E. S. Grey, rt. hon. Sir G. 
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Hall, Sir B. 

Hatton, Capt. V. 
Hawes, 

Herbert, rt. hon. S. 
Hervey, Lord A. 
Hindley, C. 

Howard, hon. C. W. G. 
Howard, P. H. 
Hume, J. 

James, W. 

James, Sir W. C. 
Johnstone, Sir J. 
Kelly, J. 
Labouchere, rt hon. H. 
Lambton, H. 
Leader, J. T. 
Lincoln, Earl of 
Macaulay, rt. hon. T. B. 
M‘Donnell, J. M. 
Mangles, R. D. 
Manners, Lord J. 
Marshall, W. 
Marsland, H. 
Milnes, R. M. 
Mitcalfe, H. 

Moffatt, G. 
Molesworth, Sir W. 
Morpeth, Visct. 
Napier, Sir C. 
O'brien, C. 

O’Brien, W. S. 
O'Connell, D. junr. 
O'Connell, M. J. 
O’Connell, J. 
0’Conor Don 


Captain Wynne. 


Ord, W. 

Parker, J. 

Pattison, J. 

Pechell, Capt. 

Peel, rt. hon. Sir R. 

Philips, M. 

Plumridge, Capt. 

Price, Sir R. 

Pusey, P. 

Ricardo, J. L. 

Rich, H. 

Roebuck, J. A. 

Romilly, J. 

Russell, Lord J. 

Scott, R. 

Scrope, G. P. 

Somerville, Sir W. M. 

Stanley, hon. W. O. 

Stansfield, W. R. C. 

Stuart, Lord J. 

Stuart, W. V. 

Thornely, T. 

Tufnell, H. 

Vane, Lord H. 

Walker, R. 

Wall, C. B. 

Warburton, H. 

Ward, H. G. 

Wawn, J. T. 

Winnington, Sir T. E. 

Wyse, T. 

Yorke, H. R. 
TELLERS, 

Watson, W. H. 

Escott, B. 


List of the Nozs. 


Ackers, J. 

Acton, Col. 
Antrobus, E. 
Arkwright, G. 
Austen, Col. 
Baskerville, T. B. M. 
Beckett, W. 
Bennet, P. 
Beresford, Major 
Blackburne, J, I. 
Boldero, H. G. 
Bowles, Adm. 
Broadley, H. 
Brooke, Lord 
Bruen, Col. 
Bunbury, W. M. 
Carew, W. H. P. 
Chandos, Marq. of 
Chapman, A. 
Chelsea, Visct. 
Chichester, Lord J. L. 
Clayton, R. R. 
Cole, hon. H. A. 
Conolly, Col. 
Cripps, W. 

Deedes, W. 

Dick, Q. 

Douglas, Sir H. 
Duckworth, Sir J. T. B. 
Duncombe, hon. A. 
Duncombe, hon. O. 
Egerton, W. T. 
Egerton, Sir P, 
Entwisle, W. 
Esteourt, T. G. B. 
Farnham, E. B. 


Finch, G. 

Forbes, W. 
Forester, hon. G. C. W. 
Fox, S. L. 

Frewen, C. H. 
Fuller, A. E. 
Gladstone, Capt. 
Godson, R. 
Goulburn, rt. hon. H. 
Grogan, E, 

Hall, Col. 
Hamilton, G. A. 
Hamilton, W. J. 
Hamilton, Lord C, 
Harris, hon. Capt 
Henley, J. W. 
Hodgson, R. 

Hope, Sir J. 
Hornby, J. 
Houldsworth, T. 
Hughes, W. B. 
Hussey, T. 

Jones, Capt. 
Kemble, H. 

Kirk, P. 

Law, hon. C. E. 
Lawson, A. 

Lefroy, A. 
Lindsay, hon. Capt. 
Lockhart, W. 
Lygon, hon. Gen. 
Mackenzie, T. 
Mackenzie, W. F. 
Manners, Lord C. S. - 
March, Earl of 
Masterman, J. 
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Sibthorp, Col. 
Smith, A. 
Spooner, R. 
Stanley, E. 
Stuart, H. 
Stuart, J. 
Tollemache, J. 
Verner, Sir W. 
Vesey, hon. 7. 
Vyse, R. H. R. H. 
Walpole, S. H. 
Yorke, hon. E. T. 
TELLERS, 


Maunsell, T. P. 
Maxwell, hon, J. P. 
Meynell, Capt. 
Newdegate, C. N. 
Northland, Visct. 
O’Brien, A. 8. 
Packe, C. W. 
Palmer, G. 
Plumptre, J. P. 
Rendlesham, Lord 
Repton, G. W. J. 
Richards, R. 
Rushout, Capt. 
Shirley, E. J. Inglis, Sir R H. 
Shirley, E. P. Shaw, rt. hon. F. 

Bill read a second time, and ordered to 
be committed. 

House adjourned at a quarter before Six 
o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, February 25, 1847. 


MtnutTeEs.] Pustic Brtus.—1* Labouring Poor (Ireland). 

PETITIONS PRESENTED. By the Earl Fingal, from the 
Drogheda Union, for the Adoption of such Measures as 
will insure the People of Ireland such a Supply of Food 
as will save them from Starvation; and for Levying a 
Uniform Rate throughout the Districts of Ireland in 
proportion to the Costs incurred in each Poor Law Union. 
—By the Earl of Roden, from Shipowners of Drogheda, 
for the Adoption of Measures for Abolishing the present 
system of Taxation on Shipping ; and from Carlow, and 
Wexford, that a Solemn Day be set apart throughout the 
United Kingdom for Fasting, Humiliation, and Prayer, 
for the Alleviation of the present Distress in Ireland. 


CAPTAIN WYNNE. 

Lorp BROUGHAM inquired if the an- 
swer of Captain Wynne had been laid on 
the Table? 

The Ear of CLARENDON replied in 
the negative. 

Lorp BROUGHAM inquired if the no- 
ble Lord had any information as to com- 
plaints which he had seen publicly made 
against landed proprietors in Ireland, that 
they were availing themselves of the mea- 
sures of relief in that country, and were 
placing their relatives on the staff of the 
works. If these statements were not 
founded on facts, they certainly ought to 
be contradicted. 

The Eart of CLARENDON replied, 
that he had received no information on the 
subject, but had no doubt where so many 
persons were employed on the staff, that 
some landed proprietors might have rela- 
tives among them. 

The Marquess of WESTMEATH 
thought the noble and learned Lord (Lord 
Brougham) should take care, whenever he 
brought up matters of this kind, to be 
prepared with particular cases, in order 
that they might be specifically investi- 
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gated. Considering the ery that was go- 
ing against Irish proprietors, it was right 
that inquiry should be made into such 
matters, and, for his own part, the closer 
they were examined, the better satisfied he 
would be. 

Lorp BROUGHAM was quite sure of 
it. 
larly referred, appeared in an Irish paper, 
and was to the effect, that a landed proprie- 
tor and a clergyman in the county of Sligo 
had procured for their sons the situations 
of inspectors under the Board of Works, 
at a very considerable salary, and that in 
the district to which they had been ap- 
pointed, only seven labourers were receiv- 
ing pay. 

The Marquess of CLANRICARDE 
could not say whether the case to which 
the noble and learned Lord referred, were 
true or not; but he could not see any rea- 
son why the sons and relatives of persons 
of property, qualified in other respects, 
should not be employed under the board in 
any locality in which they had no local in- 
terests likely to interfere with the impar- 
tial discharge of their duties. 


THE IRISH LANDS OF THE LONDON 
COMPANIES. 

The Marquess of LONDONDERRY 
said, he would take the present opportu- 
nity of asking the noble and learned Lord 
(Lord Brougham), who had laid so much 
blame at the door of the Irish proprietors, 
for his advice on a matter connected with 
his (the Marquess of Londonderry’s) posi- 
tion as a landholder in the county of Lon- 
donderry. The London Companies, as 
was well known, possessed much property 
in that county, and he and several other 
proprietors held under them, by leases, 
many of which were nearly expired. In 
consequence of their position, they could 
not avail themselves of the intentions of 
Government in passing the Property Act, 
as those who held property in fee could. 
The tenantry were for the most part small 
holders to the extent of ten or fifteen acres, 
and were utterly unable to pay their rents, 
or even to support themselves and their fa- 
milies. He wished to know from the noble 
and learned Lord, if the London Companies 
could be compelled in any manner to put 
those who held under them in such a posi- 
tion as would enable them to borrow money 
like proprietors in fee. He could see no 
og but starvation for the people if 
the Companies did not assist them. They 
would not even tell the proprietors if they 
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would renew the leases or not. There 
were also many estates held in trust with 
the view of providing funds, applicable to 
paying the fines for renewal from those 
Companies; but the trustees were allowed 
no discretion, and could not allocate any 
of the trust money to the relief of the 
oor. 

Lorp BROUGHAM could see no possi. 
ble grounds for making any distinction be. 
tween those Companies and other landed 
many and the noble Marquess might 

epend on it that they could not escape, 
and would be liable in every case where 
the landlord would be liable under the 
same circumstances. 

The Marquess of LONDONDERRY 
inquired if the noble and learned Lord 
would give him a guarantee in case he 
(the Marquess of Londonderry), as a land. 
lord, borrowed money under the Act, that 
the Company would be answerable for it? 

Lorp BROUGHAM: In answer to that, 
I can only tell the noble Marquess that our 
profession give opinions but not guaran- 
tees. 

The Marquess of CLANRICARDE 
begged to remind the noble Lord, that the 
money to be advanced under the Act to 
which he referred, was to be repaid in 
twenty-two years, and was charged on the 
land, not on the proprietor. If the land- 
lord made leases, the land was still liable, 
and it was upon the security of the land 
the money was advanced. 


BUSINESS OF THE SESSION. 

Lorp STANLEY gave notice that he 
would, to-morrow evening, ask a question 
of the noble Marquess opposite—which he 
had intended to ask that evening—with 
respect to the course Her Majesty's Go- 
vernment intended to pursue as to the ge- 
neral business of the Session. They were 
now in the sixth week of the present Ses- 
sion of Parliament. Very general com- 
plaints had been made that at the com- 
mencement of each Session, and for some 
time after, their Lordships’ House had no 
business of any sort or kind before them; 
but that at the end of the Session, when 
the Members were wearied and fatigued 
with their attendance, they were over- 
whelmed with the mass of business sent 
up to them. This complaint had been 
made Session after Session; but he never 
remembered one in which, in the middle 
of the sixth week, there was not one sin- 
gle Bill of any kind lying for the consi 
deration of the House, and not one sub- 
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‘ect for discussion, except the notice which 
stood on the Paper for to-morrow in the 
name of the noble Lord behind him. He 


should also ask the nature of the duties in- 
tended to be performed by the Commission 
which had been recently appointed for the 
purpose of discharging some of the fune- 
tions hitherto performed by the Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster. 

House adjourned. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, February 25, 1847. 


Minutss.}] Posiic BrLus.—2° Poor Rates (Ireland). 

Reported. — Markets and Fairs Clauses; Commissioners 
Clauses; Gas Works Clauses; Water Works Clauses. 

Peritions PRESENTED. By Mr. Cowper, from Electors 
of Hertford, and Viscount Villiers, from Inhabitants of 
Bilston, for Alteration of Law respecting the Registration 
of Voters.—By Mr. J. O’Connell, from New Ross (Wex- 
ford), for Repeal of the Union with Ireland.—By Mr. M. 
Gibson, from Rev. John Jordan, Vicar of Enstone, for 
Reform of the Church of England.—By Mr. J. O’Connell, 
from Kilkenny, and Dublin, for Abolition of Ministers’ 
Money (Ireland). — By Captain Harris, from Southamp- 
ton, and Mr, Rashleigh, from Cornwall, against the Ro- 
man Catholie Relief Bill.-—-From Marylebone, for In- 
quiry respecting the Rajah of Sattara.—By M. L. Bruges, 
from Attorneys and Solicitors of Devizes, for Repeal of 
Stamp Duty on Attorneys’ Certificates.—By Mr. Brother- 
ton, from Cirencester Temperance Society, against the 
Use of Grain in Breweries and Distilleries.—By Viscount 
Newry and Morne, and other Hon. Members, from several 
places, for Reduction of Lighthouse Dues.—By Mr. J. 
O'Connell, from Macroom, against the Proposed Measure 
respecting Rum.—By Sir FitzRoy Kelly, from Cambridge, 
respecting Remuneration to Tax Assessors and Collectors. 
—By Mr. Aldam, from Leeds, and Mr. Brown, from Sta- 
leybridge, for Reduction of Duty on Tea.—By Mr. T. 
Duncombe, from ‘Tower Hamlets, for Increase of Duty 
on Willow Squares.—By Mr. Divett, from Exeter, for 
Repeal of Window Duty.—By Mr. T. Duncombe, from 
Bradford, for Inquiry respecting the Anatomy Act.— 
From George Henry Drew, of Bermondsey-street (Sur- 
rey), Attorney-at-Law, for Production of Papers relative 
to the Bermondsey Improvement (No. 2) Bill, and Kent 
Railway Bills (1845).—By Mr. Hume, from Manchester 
Commercial Association, respecting the Commercial Po- 
sition of Cracow.—By Mr. Cowper, from Greengrove, 
and Mr. Plumptre, from Crayford, in Favour of the Ten 
Hours Factories Bill.—By Mr. Brotherton, from Man- 
ehester, and Sir W. James, from Kingston-upon-Hull, 
against the Factories Bill—By Mr. J. O'Connell, from 
Cork, for Relief of Destitute Poor (Ireland).—By Mr. S. 
Crawford, from Broughshane, for Alteration of Law re- 
lating to Landlord and Tenant (Ireland).—By Mr. But- 
ler, from Kilkenny, respecting the Municipal Corpora- 
tions (Ireland) Act.—By Mr. Hinde, from Northumber- 
land, for Inquiry into the Navigation Laws.—By Mr. 
Gore and other Hon. Members, from several places, for 
Alteration in the Poor Law (Ireiand) Bill.—By Mr. E. 
Shirley, from Monaghan, against the Poor Relief (Ire- 
land) Bill.—By Sir W. Heathcote and other Hon. Mem- 
bers, from several places, for Repeal or Alteration of the 
Poor Removal Act.—From Liverpool, against allowing 
Railway Companies to use their own Steam Vessels.— 
From Inhabitants of St. Martin-in-the-Fields, for Altera- 
tion of Law respecting the Rents of Houses, &¢e.—By Mr. 
Brotherton, from Guardians of the Salford Union, against 
the Law of Settlement.—By Colonel T. Wood, from Guar- 
dians of the Staines Union, for Alteration of the Law of 
Settlement.—By Mr. T. Duncombe, from Members of the 
National Association of United Trades, for Alteration 
in the Wages Act. 
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Mr. SHARMAN CRAWFORD rose 
for the purpose of moving for leave to 
bring in— 

“ A Bill to secure the rights of occupying Ten- 

ants in Ireland, and thereby to promote the im- 
provement of the soil, and the employment of the 
labouring classes.” 
He said, that having so recently addressed 
the House in detail upon this subject, it 
was not necessary for him now to go over 
the same ground, especially as most of his 
statements and positions had not been re- 
futed. He wished, however, to be allow- 
ed to show how greatly the improvement 
of the soil and the employment of the poor 
would be promoted by securing the rights 
of the tenants. The ruin of Ireland was 
not small holdings, but that small holders 
were not secured as regarded expenditure 
in the cultivation of the soil. In the county 
in which he resided, the tenant right was in 
full operation; and there was no estate in 
Ireland more flourishing than that of the 
Marquess of Londonderry, upon which that 
tenure prevailed. The object of his Bill 
was to secure to the tenants in every part 
of Ireland the benefit of the system in its 
fullest extent. The improvement which 
would result to the land in Ireland, might 
be calculated at 6,000,0001. annually, 
which would support 1,911,000 people 
every year, at the rate of five to a family. 
He divided the small holdings into three 
classes, and urged that if upon the second 
class only 10/. in every case were expend- 
ed, the effect would be most importantly 
to stimulate industry. They knew that in 
this time of distress the deposits of the 
farmers in the savings’ banks were doubled. 
The large farmers were making large pro- 
fits, but would not expend them in the em- 
ployment of labour; they put them in the 
savings’ banks, and solely because they 
had no security of occupancy. Such a 
proposal as he now made, was absolutely 
necessary to secure any improvement. 
Under the system of middlemen, there was 
no security for the occupying tenant, and, 
therefore, he did not improve; but give 
him a right of tenure, and let him be paid 
by the landlord for the value of his labour 
and improvements, and you would secure 
that improvement by the occupying tenant 
which otherwise did not and could not ex- 
ist. It would not be necessary for him to 
detain the House longer, as he had reason 
to hope there would be no opposition to 
bringing in the Bill. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, it certainly 
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was not his intention to object to the Mo- 
tion; he thought the House was indebted 
to the hon. Gentleman, and it was very de- 
sirable that one who had paid so much at- 
tention to the subject shonld have shaped 
the Bill before the House. He had before 
stated that it was the intention of Govern- 
ment to introduce a measure for the same 
object during the present Session. Any 
observations he might have to make, would 
be best deferred to that time. In the 
mean time, he gave his willing assent to 
the introduction of the measure, though, 
until he had examined it, he could not 
state how far he approved of the details. 


Leave given. 


POOR RATES (IRELAND) BILL. 


Mr. SHARMAN CRAWFORD moved 
the Second Reading of this Bill, for better 
securing the levy of poor rates in Ireland. 
The principle he contended for was, that 
the rates payable by the landlord and by 
the tenant should be separate, and the 
landlord and tenant be separately liable 
for the payment of those rates. He should 
be willing to adopt any improvements that 
might be suggested in the clauses. His 


great object was, that the poor tenant 
might not be obliged to pay his landlord’s 


rates as well as hisown. For this purpose 
he proposed that if the rates due by the 
landlord were not paid, and means could 
not be found of levying them, those rates 
should be liable to be levied by application 
to the Court of Chancery, and a receiver- 
general put on the rents of the estate on 
which those rates were due. The Irish 
Tithe Act furnished a precedent for this, 
and the clause he had inserted was taken 
from that Act. He should propose to post- 
pone the Committee till after the other Bills 
with respect to Ireland had passed. 
CotoxeL CONOLLY entertained objec- 
tions to this Bill, and especially to the last 
two or three clauses of it. Experience 
proved that separate rates would be more 
difficult to levy. One clause gave to the 
guardians the power of pronouncing who 
was poor and who was not. He thought 
that too great a latitude to be given by 
Parliameat. Other steps were utterly un- 
called fo, such as putting a receiver on 
an estate because the rates were not paid. 
If rates had been in any case withheld by 
landlords, it was because their liability was 
disputed. By another clause the collector 
was made the judge of what he was to dis- 
train, and was forbidden to sell articles be- 
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longing to poor occupiers, such as neces. 
sary implements, or pieces of furniture, 

Sir G. GREY thought the sixth and 
seventh clauses would require full consider. 
ation before they were adopted. He did 
not understand the hon. Member to ob. 
ject to the earlier clauses, dividing the rate 
due by the landlord from that due by the 
occupier, and giving a remedy against the 
landlord for his portion. He thought that 
principle a sound one; whether any in- 
convenience would follow from its prac- 
tical adoption would be better discussed 
in Committee. 

Caprain JONES thought that when 
the clauses eame to be considered, very 
grave objections would be found against 
some of them. At present the ordinary 
remedy was against the occupier of the 
estate; but the Bill would make it neces- 
sary that a portion of the rate should be 
collected from the landlords. Many of 
them did not reside, and considerable diff- 
culty would be found in getting at them. 

Mr. P. SCROPE could not omit this 
opportunity of recommending to the House 
extension beyond its present limits of the 
exemption of the poorer classes of occu- 
piers from rating. 

Mr. B. ESCOTT thought that two 
more important measures had never been 
introduced into that House than those of 
his hon. Friend, and he was glad that Mi- 
nisters intended to undertake the prepara- 
tion and introduction of Bills on the same 
subject. If such a measure as the first 
introduced by his hon. Friend, were made 
generally applicable to all parts of the 
United Kingdom, not only would it bea 
great relief to the occupiers of land, but 
it would very much supersede the necessity 
of the second. He hoped Ministers would 
direct their attention to a measure extend- 
ing to the tenants of England as well as 
Ireland. He should be sorry if the oppor- 
tunity were missed of securing a more per- 
manent occupancy, and greater security 
for the outlay of capital, by tenant-farmers 
than now existed. By far the greater part 
of agricultural distress depended upon this 
very point, that want of security in their 
tenancy prevented occupying tenants from 
laying out as much money in employing 
labour as they otherwise would. 

Mr. 8. CRAWFORD said, he would 
not insist on the clause to which the hon. 
and gallant Member opposite objected, if 
any better mode could be pointed out of 
exempting the poorer class. 

Bill read a second time. 





Business of 


MILITARY ACCOMMODATION. 

Mr. HUME having moved for a number 
of returns relative to barracks and the ac- 
commodation of the military, remarked 
that his object in moving for the above re- 
turns was to submit to the House a com- 
plete review of the barrack system. Ile 
thought the time had come when a great 
reduction ought to be made in the number 
of barracks; and when the Government 
ought to avail themselves of the use of 
steam in the conveyance of troops to the 
districts in which their presence might be 
necessary, from barracks placed in central 
situations. The great degree of abolition 
of corporal punishments which had taken 
place latterly, led him to hope for a better 
class of men in the army; and he was 
anxious, therefore, by better accommoda- 
tion, to render the condition of soldiers to 
be desired rather than shunned. He had 
served himself in India, and he remember- 
ed that ia the native corps it was consider- 
ed the greatest possible punishment to be 
discharged; and when a vacancy occurred, 
there were always fifty or sixty applicants, 
from which a selection had to be made; 
and he did not see why the condition of a 
soldier should not be equally desirable in 
this country. He believed the state of 
barracks generally would be found to be 
very objectionable both as to drainage, 
ventilation, and cleanliness; and the mar- 
ried and unmarried were crowded together 
with a want of all respect for that decency 
which ought to be observed. The inquiry 
he moved for would bring the matter be- 
fore the Government, and, he trusted, oc- 
casion a great improvement in the present 
system. They had just passed a Bill which 
required the artisan to be supplied with 
water and the means of cleanliness; and it 
was a great mistake to deny equal privi- 
leges to their own troops. In Plymouth 
barracks, the only supply of water was in 
the court yard; and although the situation 
of the waterworks was such that it might 
be laid into every room, every drop had to 
be carried from the court yard; and the 
number of men being seventeen in each 
room, it was impossible that the air could 
be kept in a state which would not cause 
disease and discomfort. Another point of 
complaint was with respect to the canteens, 
one of which Government allowed in each 
barracks, This was most objectionable as 
regarded the morals of the men and their 
discipline. In other parts of the world, 
coffee-rooms were kept for the soldiers to 
resort to, and the profits were devoted to 
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the support of reading rooms and other 
amusements. The profits of the canteen 
went to the Treasury; and he considered it 
a meanness in Government to receive such 
a paltry sum from such a source. He 
wished for an inquiry, for the purpose of 
instituting one uniform system; and he 
was happy to find there was no want of 
inclination on the part of the officers and 
the War Office to concur in such a reform; 
and the House, he was sure, would not be- 
grudge the expense which might be occa- 
sioned by carrying out improvements which 
would tend to the health, comfort, and 
better accommodation of the soldier. In 
the end, he was certain the system he re- 
commended would lead to great economy; 
and it was with that view he now moved 
for these returns. 

CotoneL FOX had no objection to give 
the returns; but he thought the informa- 
tion sought, or a great portion of it, was 
already before the House. 

Returns were ordered. 

House adjourned at a quarter past Seven 
o'clock. 


the Session. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, February 26, 1847. 


Minutes.) Pustic Bitis.—Received the Royal Assent.— 
Destitute Persons (Ireland). 

Petitions PresenteD. From Guardians of the Staines 
Union, for the Repeal of the present Law of Settlement, 
and fora National Rate for the Relief of the Poor.—From 
Cremorne, Monaghan, for the Maintenance of the Elec- 
toral Division System of Rating in any Measures for the 
Temporary Relief of the Poor in Ireland. 


BUSINESS OF THE SESSION. 

Lorp STANLEY said, that in the ab- 
sence of the noble Marquess (the Mar- 
quess of Lansdowne) yesterday evening, he 
gave notice of his intention of putting a 
question to him that night on the subject 
of public business, to which it would be 
well for the convenience of their Lordships 
and the country, if Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment could give an answer. He adverted 
then to the state in which public business 
appeared to be in the other House, and to 
the state of no business in which their 
Lordships’ House appeared to be at the 
present time. This was the sixth week of 
the present Session of Parliament, which 
had sat at an unusually early period, and 
no business had come before them except 
some temporary measures for the relief of 
distress in Ireland; and at that very mo- 
ment, with the exception of the business 
which stood on the ‘* Votes”’ for that day 
—the notice of his noble Friend (the Earl 
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of Eglintoun), and the Bill for granting 
indemnity to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land—not one single Notice and not one 
single Bill was on their Lordships’ “‘ Votes,” 
or was ready to be submitted to their con- 
sideration. And from what he could learn 
of the proceedings of the other House, it 
would appear that in the course of that 
night, and of the next week, the principal 
business—indeed almost the exclusive bu- 
siness—would relate to the provision for 
the Estimates, which would make no ad- 
vance in public business, and would not 


Business of 


facilitate any measure with regard to Ire- | g 


land. The Irish measures for providing 
permanent relief for the distress in that 
country, were, as he believed, postponed to 
a period so late as the 8th of March, and 
he thought it impossible they could pass 
through the House of Commons earlier 
than some time between the 15th and 22nd 
of March, which would be very near the 
Easter recess. It appeared to him very 
much to be regretted that their Lordships 
should have arrived at so late a period of 
the Session without making any progress 
in public business, and without having any 
business of importance before them. He 


admitted that, looking to the Speech from 


the Throne, the promises and expectations 
of business to be brought forward that 
Session, were not of a very extensive cha- 
racter; for, with the exception of the 
measures for the relief of distress in Ire- 
land, the only measure mentioned in that 
Speech was a sanatory measure for the 
health of towns. He was very well aware 
that, in consequence of the jealousy of the 
House of Commons, which, as he now and 
always thought, was carried to an extreme, 
not to say to an unnecessary and incon- 
venient extent, great difficulties existed in 
originating measures which should contain 
money clauses, such as those relating to 
the health of towns or to the improvement 
of the law, or like that under the care of 
his noble Friend with respect to convict 
discipline, which might, as he thought, 
very properly and very successfully, be 
originated and discussed in their Lordships’ 
House with much greater advantage in 
the first instance than elsewhere. If that 
were done, their Lordships would then 
have more leisure at the end of the Session 
to consider the mass of business which was 
generally thrown upon them in July and 
August, and which was in consequence got 
through very hastily and carelessly. The 

uestions he therefore wished to put to 

overnment were—first, whether it was 
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their intention to introduce any measures 
of importance for their Lordships’ consi. 
deration; and if so, of what nature the 
were, and at what period between this 
time and the Easter recess they would be 
brought before the House ?—and secondly, 
whether, as far as Government could form 
an opinion on the subject, it was likely 
their Lordships would have any business of 
importance sent up to them before that 
time from the other House of Parliament? 
The Marquess of LANSDOWNE could 
assure the noble Lord he would be very 
lad to give him any information on this 
subject. When the noble Lord made a 
complaint that more business had not been 
transacted at an early period of the Ses- 
sion, he only repeated what had been said, 
from time to time, when the noble Lord 
was himself in office, up to the present 
Session, when it could be met with a much 
more satisfactory answer than _ before, 
Within the last hour, he (the Marquess of 
Lansdowne) had looked over the Journals 
of the House, and it appeared that much 
more business had been transacted during 
the last six weeks of this present Session, 
than for a corresponding period in any 
other Session when the noble Lord was in 
power. He would not select the last Ses- 
sion, because the noble Lord was not then 
in office; but going back to the Session 
before, in 1845, when he was in office, and 
looking to the Speech from the Throne, 
which announced many measures of im- 
portance, he found the following results, 
Parliament met on February 14. Taking 
the first seven weeks of that Session, he 
found that the following were the legisla- 
tive proceedings for that time:—On Fe- 
bruary 24, the Bill for the Abolition of 
Deodands was read a first time; on the 28th, 
the Bail in Error Bill was read a second 
time; on the 10th of March, the Jewish 
Disabilities Bill was read a second time, 
and Pauper Lunatics (Ireland) Bill a first 
time; on the 14th, the Jewish Disabilities 
Bill was read a third time, and the Stamp 
Duties Assimilation Bill a third time; and 
on the 17th, the Property Tax was read & 
first time, and the Pauper Lunaties (Ire- 
land) Bill a second time. But not one of 
those measures was passed, with the ex- 
ception of one, the Jewish Disabilities Bill, 
and the Stamp Duties Assimilation Bill. 
That constituted the whole of the business 
for more than the first six weeks of the 
Session 1845. He did not make the state- 
ment as any attack on the Government of 
that day to which the noble Lord belonged, 
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and which was, no doubt, desirous of bring- | upon it, with a view to facilitate the enter- 


ing business before their Lordships’ House, 
put for the purpose of calling to his recol- 
jection that in that, as in every Session, 
very great obstacles existed to the intro- 
duction of Bills to their Lordships at an 
early period, which might account for the 
circumstance that for nearly seven weeks 
in 1845 they had actually introduced and 
passed but one Bill. He would now state 
the Bills which had passed during the six 
weeks of the present Session. Parliament 
met on the 19th of January. No less than six 
important Bills, instead of one, had passed 
through all their stages up to this time : 
the Buckwheat Importation Bill, the Dis- 
tilling from Sugar and Brewing from Sugar 
Bills, the Chelsea Pensioners Bill, the Des- 
titute Persons (Ireland) Bill, and the Na- 
vigation Laws Suspension Bill. All these 
measures had passed through every stage 
in their! Lordships’ House, and he could 
confidently assert they constituted alto- 
gether an infinitely larger amount of im- 
portant business than had ever been passed 
during the first six weeks of any past Ses- 
sion. He did not mean to say that this 
was in itself an excuse for neglecting to 
bring forward measures at the earliest pos- 
sible period of the Session; and he wished 
to take that opportunity of stating to their 
Lordships how public business stood with 
respect to the views of Government, and 
for the purpose of giving the noble Lord 
every information in his power. He had 
hoped that some business would have been 
brought before their Lordships; but ob- 
stacles had arisen to it—partly from the 
very important discussion in the other 
House, which had not been brought to a 
successful termination—he meant the long 
and protracted debate on the question of 
assisting railways in Ireland by Govern- 
ment money, which had caused great delay 
to the progress of business. In conse- 
quence of it Parliament was brought to a 
stage of business when it was necessary to 
consider the financial condition of the coun- 
try; and in doing so their Lordships would 
perceive that, in point of fact, the other 
House was considering Irish business, be- 
cause though its immediate progress might 
be delayed by the consideration of the 
Ways and Means of the year, the existence 
of Irish distress—now admitted by all 
parties—required very large sacrifices of 
public money for its relief; and it there- 
fore became indispensable to acquaint the 
other House with the extent of that de- 
mand, and to take the sense of the House 


tainment and progress of the measures for 
Ireland, which could only be considered 
with reference to large financial questions. 
These were the reasons which made it im- 
possible to bring on the Irish measures 
before the 8th March; but he could state 
confidently that those Bills would be pro- 
ceeded with on that day. As to the time 
they would take to pass through the other 
House, and as to the discussion which 
would arise upon them, he need hardly say 
it would be impossible to state positively 
when it would be brought toa close. It 
was not correct that no notice of public 
business to be brought before the House 
had been given to their Lordships. He 
stated a few days ago that one Irish Bill, 
which had undergone great alteration on 
the part of his noble and learned Friend 
(the Lord Chancellor), and which required 
to be weighed with the greatest care, for 
the purpose of enabling proprietors to sell 
parts of their estates, would be laid very 
soon on the Table. Much progress had 
been already made with it; and the noble 
Lord must recollect how many communica- 
tions there had been necessarily received 
on the subject. It was also the intention 
of Government to introduce some very im- 
portant Bills with respect to the adminis- 
tration of the penal laws, the reformation 
of criminals, and the improvement of pri- 
sons; but the consideration of the sanatory 
condition of towns could not be originated 
in that House—they must take time to 
consider the subject; and the noble Lord 
was aware there were great obstacles in 
the way of introducing measures in that 
House, owing to the jealousy, often, as he 
thought, unnecessary, with which their 
conduct was watched by the other House 
in matters of that kind. 

Lorp BROUGHAM observed, that the 
time which had elapsed since November 
might have been employed in the prepara- 
tion of those Bills. He regretted that 
more measures had not been introduced 
into their Lordships’ House, and saw no 
reason why certain classes of Bills should 
not first be submitted to their Lordships, 
provisions in regard to penalties being re- 
served for the consideration of the other 
House. He was glad to learn that there 
was a prospect of legislation on the cri- 
minal law; and when he observed that un- 
professional persons were proposing mea- 
sures on the subject (Sir John Pakington’s 
Bill in reference to juvenile delinquency 
was an example), he felt inclined to press 
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for the appointment of a Committee to 
take the whole matter into consideration. 
But for the notice just taken of the sub- 
ject by the noble Marquess, he (Lord 
Brougham) certainly should have proposed 
a Committee upon the matter which he 
opened to their Lordships when presenting 
the Liverpool petition last week, and he 
did not know whether he should not do so 
still, as he had received several important 
communications since, and among the rest 
an entire denial of some parts of the re- 
sults of the Liverpool experience. 

The Eart of WICKLOW said, if blame 
were attached to Her Majesty’s present 
Government for not bringing forward mea- 
sures in that House at an earlier period 
of the Session, with much greater weight 
it-would attach to those Governments who 
had preceded them, who had been strong, 
and had known themselves to be strong in 
that House. And the less ground of com- 
plaint was there of a Government who felt 
that they were weak. With reference to 


the two Irish measures which were now 
before the other House of Parliament— 
one being a Bill for granting a million and 
a half of money to the Irish landlords, on 
the security of their estates; and the other, 


a Bill for making very great and important 
alterations in the Irish poor law—the noble 
Lord at the head of the Government had 
stated that these two Bills must go pari 
passu through that House. If this were 
not the case, he (the Earl of Wicklow) had 
no doubt that one or the other of them 
would come up to that House long before 
the Easter recess; but by thus coupling 
them together, in order to send them up 
at one and the same time, the probability 
was that unless the Poor Law Bill was 
considerably altered, they would neither of 
them come up at all during the present 
Session. Now, he denied that the Govern- 
ment had any right thus to couple the two 
Bills. The Bill for making advances to 
the Irish landlords was connected with, 
and formed part of, a question which was 
passed last year. When the late Govern- 
ment brought forward their Corn Bill, they 
promised that it should be accompanied by 
certain other measures which would be for 
the advantages of the landed interest of 
the united empire. These measures they 
called measures of compensation for the 
passing of the Corn Bill. One of them 
was for advancing two millions of money 
to the landed proprietors of Great Britain; 
the other for advancing one million to pro- 
prietors in Ireland. The latter Bill, how- 
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ever, was drawn up in so faulty a manner, 
that a pledge was given at the close of the 
Session that it should undergo amendment 
on the reassembling of Parliament in the 
present year. As regarded that Bill, 
therefore, he contended that the Govern. 
ment had no right whatever to keep it 
back, and to say that it must come before 
their Lordships pari passu with the Poor 
Law Bill, and which Bill might not pass at 
all; thus inferring, that if the one did not 
become law, the other should not be given 
to the country. Now, this was all very 
well as far as a half million of the money 
was concerned, which was an increase on 
the original sum intended to be granted; 
but as to the million, he denied their right 
to postpone the measure, for it was to be 
given as compensation for the measure 
passed last year. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE said, 
it was quite true that an impression had 
existed that it would be desirable to con- 
sider the measures to which the noble Earl 
had alluded—namely, that for advancing 
money to the landlords, and that for alter- 
ing the Irish poor law, together, inasmuch 
as the first would afford very great accom- 
modation to the landlords, whilst the 
second would impose a burden upon their 
property. The noble Earl had stated that 
one Bill was entirely independent of the 
other; and so far as related to 1,000,0001, 
out of the 1,500,0002., which the Bill pro- 
posed to appropriate for the advantage of 
Irish landlords, the noble Earl was quite 
correct; but he was not correct with regard 
to the benefit to be derived by the land- 
lords under the Bill as formerly passed, 
and under the Bill as it was now proposed 
to be passed. It was true that in the last 
Session, and under the late Government, 
it was announced in this and the other 
House of Parliament, that a sum of 
1,000,0007. was intended to be advanced 
to the Irish landlords for the purpose of 
drainage in Ireland, and at the same time 
that 2,000,000. were to be advanced for 
the like purpose to the landlords of Great 
Britain. But the present Bill was not 
merely a Bill which was promised last Ses- 
sion, for the purpose of extending that 
benefit to entailed estates in Ireland; but 
a larger amount of benefit was proposed 
in this Bill to be granted to landlords, by 
greatly extending the objects for which the 
advances were to be made, so as to include 
every species of substantial and permanent 
improvement that could be made on any 
estate. This Bill being regarded as a sort 
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of compensation for the other, it was 
deemed advisable that the two should be 
considered together; and he had no doubt 
when the measure came into operation, 
their Lordships would find that it worked 
very beneficially for the permanent and 
substantial improvement of Ireland. 


THE NEW HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 

Lorp BROUGHAM said, that though 
he feared that this conversation held out 
very small hope of an early termination of 
the Session, yet he would fain ask his 
noble Friend, what prospects their Lord- 
ships had of speedily inhabiting a more 
habitable place than that in which they 
were then assembled? His anxiety to en- 
ter the new palace had not been diminish- 
ed by what had happened to him that day, 
when he enjoyed the gratification of visit- 
ing the new Houses, and seeing the most 
magnificent building that he had ever seen 
in any part of the world, doing the great- 
est possible honour to the very skilful, 
learned, and ingenious architect, both in 
the interior and the exterior of the splendid 
palace which was to be devoted to the two 
branches of the Legislature. If anything 


could mitigate his dislike of Gothic archi- 


tecture, it was what he had seen that day. 
True, it had not altered his opinion with 
reference to that style; but this he would 
say, that what he had seen to-day, fully 
confirmed his original expectations, and 
that if anything could make Gothie archi- 
tecture palatable to those who had a totally 
different taste, it was the skill which had 
been exhibited by that most eminent archi- 


tect (Mr. Barry), in the design and con- | 


struction of the new Houses of Parlia- 
ment. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE fear- 
ed that he could not indulge his noble and 
learned Friend’s hopes so far as to confirm 
any opinion which he might entertain with 
regard to a speedy prospect of an early ter- 
mination of the Session. He could state, 
however, about the period when their Lord- 
ships might expect to assemble in their 
new House. He owed it to the architect, 
of whom his noble and learned Friend had 
spoken in such handsome and justly-de- 
served terms, to say, that he had also the 
inferior but not-to-be-despised merit of 
keeping the engagements which he had 
entered into with that House at the end of 
the last Session of Parliament; for he (the 
Marquess of Lansdowne) was enabled to 
state, that even if it were the wish of their 
Lordships to oceupy their new House 
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earlier than Easter, means might be found 
of preparing it for them before the end of 
the next month. But he thought their 
Lordships would agree with him that the 
adjournment which usually took place at 
Easter, would be the most convenient time 
for completing those arrangements which 
would enable them to be received there. 
Ile could confidently state, on the author- 
ity of Mr. Barry, as well as on his own in- 
spection, that there could not be the slight- 
est doubt that in the Easter week every 
preparation would be made for their Lord- 
ships’ reception the very first day after the 
recess. 

Lorp BROUGHAM would take that op- 
portunity of supplying an inadvertent omis- 
sion which had occurred in the observa- 
tions he had addressed to the House. He 
begged to state that a gentleman of great 
experience had assured him that the fresco 
paintings designed and superintended by 
Mr. Dyce had been most successful. 


Lancaster. 


DUCHY OF LANCASTER. 

Lorp STANLEY hoped he should be 
excused if he put one more question to the 
noble Marquess opposite. He wished to 
ask what was the nature of the duties to be 
executed by Commissioners, and which 
were heretofore performed by the Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster? Now 
he did not put this question by way of 
complaint, or for the purpose of finding 
fault, as, in point of fact, he knew not what 
had been done, or the motives which prompt- 
ed the Government in what they had done, 
but purely for information; and he thought 
it was a subject on which Parliament ought 
to have some explanation from Ministers. 
About a week or a fortnight ago, a procla- 
mation appeared in the Gazette, by which 
it appeared that Her Majesty had appoint- 
ed three noble Lords, Members of that 
House, and two right hon. Gentlemen, 
Members of the other House, to be of Her 
Majesty’s Council for the Duchy of Lan- 
easter—and that, he believed, was the 
sole information which Parliament possess- 
ed in reference to the subject. He was 
quite aware that everything which related 
to the pecuniary concerns of the Duchy of 
Lancaster was a matter in which Parlia- 
ment and the country had no direct inter- 
est; that the revenues of the Duchy were a 
portion of the revenues of the Crown, and 
were as much the property of the Crown, 
and as little the property of the public, as 
any of the revenues which belonged to their 
Lordships. They formed no part of the 
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regular revenues which had been surren- 
dered in lieu of the Civil List; and though 
they were vested in and under the superin- 
tendence of Parliament, yet the net re- 
ceipts, whatever they might be, were paid 
to the privy purse, without control or let 
from Parliament. At the same time the 
management of the revenues was not 
wholly withdrawn from the superintend- 
ence of Parliament. He believed there 
was an annual account presented to Par- 
liament of the expenditure incurred, and of 
the gross receipts and net receipts, and, ge- 
nerally speaking, of the entire management 
of the revenues. The presentation of this 
account did therefore, in his opinion, imply 
that Parliament exercised some control 
over the matter. Nay, more, the admi- 
nistration of the affairs of the Duchy, in- 
cluding the administration of its financial 
affairs, was vested in one of the responsible 
advisers of the Crown, who was generally 
a Cabinet Minister, and in that capacity 
responsible to Parliament for the manage- 
ment or mismanagement of the duties con- 
fided to him. Now, undoubtedly, if there 
had been any mismanagement, if there 
had been any extravagant expenditure upon 
the establishment, if there had been waste 
in the management of the revenue, or if 
there had been improvidence in thé admi- 
nistration of the landed property, that 
was a subject into which Parliament had a 
right to inquire, and ought to inquire. And 
the noble and learned Lord opposite (Lord 
Campbell) would forgive him for saying 
that, as Chancellor of the Duchy, he and 
those who filled that office were responsible 
to Parliament for the manner in which 
they discharged their duties. The office 
of Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 
was one that had been frequently intrusted 
to persons of far inferior abilities to its pre- 
sent possessor. It was one of the duties 
which had never been considered exceed- 
ingly onerous. Now, the noble and learn- 
ed Lord, the present Chancellor of the 
Duchy, was not an infant—he was not a 
femme couverte—he was not subject to any 
mental or physical incapacity for business; 
and therefore he (Lord Stanley) did not 
then see, unless some explanation could be 
given, why the noble and learned Lord 
should not be considered as competent as 
any of his predecessors to perform the du- 
ties that devolved upon him. He wanted 
to know in what capacity the new council- 
lors to the Duchy of Lancaster were ap- 
pointed. They must have been appointed 
either to aid the Chancellor with their ad- 
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vice, or for the purpose of superseding the 
noble and learned Lord in a portion of his 
duties. In either case it was not unrea- 
sonable for Parliament to exercise control, 
They should know in what respect the ad- 
ministration of the office had been found 
deficient. All they knew was, that five 
gentlemen had been appointed as a Coun- 
cil by Her Majesty for the Duchy of Lan. 
easter. What portion of the duties they 
had to perform, Parliament was ignorant 
of. Was there confided to them the reve- 
nues of the Duchy? Had they to look to 
the management of the landed property of 
the Duchy? Was their opinion as a ma- 
jority to carry the different questions 
that came before them ? — and this 
was not an unimportant consideration 
—or in what way was it that they were to 
divide or supersede the authority of the 
person who was responsible to Parliament 
for conducting the affairs of the Duchy? 
He wanted to know their object in ap- 
pointing this subsidiary Council—whether 
any part of the duties vested in a responsi- 
ble Minister of the Crown were to be vested 
in a permanent board appointed by the 
Crown, and not responsible to Parliament? 
He also wanted to know whether they dis- 
charged their duties in accordance with an 
oath taken by them; for, if he was not 
mistaken, they did take an oath. Then, 
in that case, he wanted to know by what 
authority the oath was administered— 
what were the terms, and what the nature 
of the oath? Indeed, he had asked a no- 
ble Lord who had been appointed as one 
of the Council, what where the duties he 
would have to perform; and his answer 
was, that he really had not the least idea; 
all he could say was, that he had taken an 
oath for the faithful discharge of his du- 
ties; but what the extent or the nature of 
those duties was, his noble Friend was as 
ignorant as any of their Lordships. All 
the public knew was, that there were com- 
missioners appointed to discharge duties 
which had never before been considered 
too onerous or too laborious for one; and 
this at a time when the office was filled by 
one fully competent to perform them. And 
when persons were sworn to perform cer- 
tain duties, and they did not know what 
those duties were, it was not unreasonable 
then, without finding fault with what had 
been done, and without expressing a 
opinion—indeed they were not then im 4 
situation to form any opinion on the sub- 
ject—but in such a state of affairs it was 
not unreasonable to ask Her Majesty ® 
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Ministers what motives had led them to 
establish this new commission; what por- 
tion of the duties of the Chancellor it had 
taken upon itself to discharge; what por- 
tio of his duties were to be withdrawn 
from the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster; What portion of his patronage was 
to be withdrawn from him and vested in 
the new Commissioners ? 

Lorv CAMPBELL: None. 

Loro STANLEY: Then was the pat- 
ronage to be retained by the Chancellor, 
and the duties to be thrown on the subor- 
dinates? Were they to advise the Chan- 
cellor, or their opinion to overrule that of 
the Chancellor? He thought they ought 
to know what instructions had been given 
to these Commissioners, and what was the 
extent of their duties. These were facts 
which should be laid before Parliament, in 
order that they might the more clearly 
ascertain what these duties were. 

Lorv CAMPBELL thought the noble 
Lord had no cause to apologize for seeking 
information on this question; and he re- 
turned the noble Lord thanks for mention- 
ing the subject, with respect to which a 
great deal of misconception had taken 
place, and, in ignorance of the facts, a 
great many foolish comments had been 
made. What the noble Lord had learned 
in private from any individual, now a 
Councillor of the Duchy of Lancaster, could 
hardly be meant to have been proclaim- 
ed in that House; and he should have 
thought the noble Lord would have had 
the highest respect for the individual to 
whom he had referred, because, as all parties 
were represented in the Council, that indi- 
vidual happened to be a most eminent pro- 
tectionist. He would now give an answer to 
the noble Lord’s inquiry. There was no 
commission, and no innovation in the an- 
cient constitution of the Duchy of Lancas- 
ter, which remained now as it stood in the 
time of John of Gaunt. Ever since there 
had been a County Palatine and a Duchy of 
Lancaster, there had been a Chancellor 
with a Council attached to it. The Chan- 
cellor acted judicially, and made certain 
appointments. As the noble Lord knew, 
the Chancellor appointed magistrates, and 
on such subjects he acted proprio motu; 
on certain subjects he acted without the 
advice of any Council; but with respect 
to others he called in the assistance of 
the Council. There had been from time 
immemorial a Council, from which the 
Chancellor of the Duchy took advice with 
Tespect to certain subjects, such as the 
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management of the property and finances 
of the Duchy; and this Council consisted 
of the Vice Chancellor, the Receiver Ge- 
neral, the Auditor, and the Attorney Ge- 
neral of the Duchy. Still it was found 
that a good deal of inconvenience had been 
experienced from the Chancellor not hay- 
ing the advice of those persons who were 
more competent to advise respecting the 
letting of land, the amount of rent to be 
demanded, and the manner in which this 
property, scattered all over England, and 
of a very miscellaneous description, should 
be managed. The Chancellor of the Duchy 
was a political office, and connected with 
the Government, while the Councillors had 
nothing political belonging to them. The 
Councillors, until the present addition to 
their number, were Mr. Horace Twiss, the 
eminent Chancery barrister, and who, as 
he (Lord Campbell) considered, belonged 
to the Tory party, Vice Chancellor; Mr. 
Lockhart, a gentleman most eminent in 
literature, Auditor; General Fox, a very 
gallant officer, Receiver General; and Mr. 
Ellis, an eminent barrister, Attorney Ge- 
neral. These gentlemen, however, were 
very little cognizant of country affairs. 
The noble Lord had stated, that he (Lord 
Campbell) laboured under no legal incapa- 
city. He certainly was not a femme cou- 
verte, or an infant; and he hoped he was 
not a lunatic: but he confessed his igno- 
rance in respect to agricultural affairs. 
He was as ignorant of such matters as the 
noble and learned Lord opposite (Lord 
Brougham), who, on being taken through 
a field of green wheat by Mr. Coke, of 
Norfolk, exclaimed, ‘‘ What a fine field 
of lavender!” His (Lord Campbell’s) 
predecessor in his present office, though 
more competent to understand these mat- 
ters, nevertheless felt great inconveni- 
ence; and it was intended under the late 
Government to make an addition to the 
number of Councillors in respect to the 
management of the property and finances of 
the Duchy. When the subject was men- 
tioned to him (Lord Campbell), he most 
cordially approved of the suggestion, and 
strongly recommended Her Majesty to ap- 
point, for the due management of Her 
revenues in the Duchy of Lancaster, addi- 
tional Councillors, and he also reeommend- 
ed the individuals to be appointed. They 
were sworn in and took the usual oath 
which had been immemorially taken by 
the Councillors of the Duchy of Lancaster. 
He had to inform the noble Lord, that they 
did not supersede the Chancellor of the 
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Duchy; because, by the patent granted by 
the Crown, the Chancellor’s opinion pre- 
vailed on all subjects coming under the con- 
sideration of the Chancellor and the Coun- 
cillors. Still, if the Chancellor were a wise 
man, he would naturally take the opinion 
of those who were competent to give a 
sound one; and for himself, he had no he- 
sitation in saying that he should be guided 
by the advice of such men as Lords Hard- 
wicke and Portman, in matters relating to 
the letting of land. The former noble Lord 
had, indeed, undertaken—and this proved 
the value of the appointment-—to examine 
a farm in the Bedford Level belonging to 
the Duchy, and to give advice with respect 
to the manner in which it should be man- 
aged. The noble Lord (Lord Stanley) 
might be assured, that the constitution of 
the Duchy of Lancaster had in no degree 
been altered ; and if the noble Lord should 
ever receive the high commission of form- 
ing an Administration, his Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster would find the 
office unimpaired in its efficiency or pri- 
vileges. 

Lorp BROUGHAM: It was certainly 
a most unealled-for charge to say his noble 
Friend had betrayed the confidence of an- 
other noble Lord; for it was plain that 
noble Lord had no confidence to betray, as 
he was utterly ignorant on the subject. If 
‘* a multitude of Councillors” implied wis- 
dom, the estates of the Duchy must be 
admirably managed; but the explanation 
of the noble and Jearned Lord, showed the 
affairs of the Duchy to be in a very strange 
position, for the Chancellor pronounced a 
sentence of self-stultification, and yet in- 
sisted that his opinion should be supreme. 
Had the offices of these Councillors been 
divided? Was the patronage divided? Was 
the salary divided? [Lord Camppeti: It 
was not worth dividing.] But the opin- 
ion of the Councillors should be taken on 
that, too. |jThus, they and the Council 
had an incompetent Chancellor, and yet 
the incompetent was not bound to take 
their advice. And all this was done for 
an estate of 20,0007. His noble and learned 
Friend, to defend his own ignorance of all 
that appertained to land, told a story of 
him which was wholly without foundation, 
The real story was this—that when Lords 
Grey and Durham, Sir R. Wilson, and 
himself, were on a visit to Mr. Coke, his 
lamented Friend pointed them out some 
sterile land which he had brought into ecul- 
tivation. Upon which he (Lord Brougham) 
said, ‘* Show us some of your lands that 
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really bear some good crops.’’ Mr. Coke 
rejoined (alluding, no doubt, to Sir R, 
Wilson and himself): ‘* What’s the use of 
showing you people from London wheat 
fields, when you don’t know wheat from 
lavender?’’ To come back to the Coun. 
cillors. He saw that on his noble and 
learned Friend’s agricultural Council there 
were two gallant officers accustomed to 
plough—the sea [laughter]; and one of 
them to plough the land [laughter]. He 
believed that the additional Council would 
not increase the rental of the Duchy to the 
value of 1001. a year, whilst he regretted 
to add, that having heard his noble and 
learned Friend’s explanation, he was just 
as ignorant on the subject as before that 
explanation had been given. [‘‘ Hear!” and 
laughter. | 


Scotch Banking. 


SCOTCH BANKING. 

The Eart of EGLINTOUN rose to 
move for correspondence relative to the 
Joint Stock Banks in Scotland and Ireland 
Bill, and in particular, that relating to the 
North British Bank. Many of their Lord- 
ships might not be aware that under the 
old system of banking, Scotland had tre- 
bled her wealth within a short period. In 
1845, however, important restrictions had 
been introduced—restrictions preventing 
the establishment of Joint Stock Banks of 
issue for ever after; and in order to know 
why it had been interfered with, he was 
anxious to see the correspondence which 
had taken place between Her Majesty’s 
Government and the bankers of Scotland, 
relative to the progress of the Bill of last 
year. At that time they had been much 
alarmed for the safety of their one-pound 
notes; but they had been so pleased at find- 
ing them left untouched, that they did 
not carry on their opposition to the other 
portions of the plan with the vigour which 
they ought to have done, and a measure 
was carried which infringed on the system 
so long and so advantageously in use. 
By the Act for regulating Joint Stock 
Banks in England and Ireland, the paper 
circulation of Scotland was restricted to 
what had been the average of the three 
years previous to 1845; above that amount 
any issue must be based upon gold. He 
must confess that he did not think a case 
had been at all made out for meddling with 
the Seotch currency ; however, as the mis- 
chief had been done, they tried to make 
the best of it. Had there been any failures 
of banks—had there been any distrust 
shown, or any disapprobation expressed a8 
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to the old system, by the people of Scot-| tended tomove. He thought such a course 
land, then probably some interference | derogatory to any Government; and his 
might have been justified; but the case| opposition had been withdrawn upon a 
was wholly otherwise. The paper circula-| statement which turned out to be a gross 
tion in Scotland did not exceed three mil-}| misrepresentation. The evil effects of the 
lions, and the people had perfect confidence | interference had already been felt; and 
in it. There was, therefore, no reason | considering the misrepresentation to which 
whatever for meddling with the system. | he had referred—considering also the time 
But in 1845 a fresh Bill had been brought | at which the Bill was passed—he thought 
in. Stirring events followed, and it was| the people of Scotland had a right to have 
believed that that Bill had been abandoned. | a reconsideration of the whole subject, and 
However, their old enemy suddenly and | it wes with that view that he moved— 

unexpectedly reappeared under the aus-| «Phat an humble Address be presented to Her 
ices of a new Ministry, and was passed | Majesty, for the Correspondence of the Scotch 


through the House of Commons with that Bankers with the late and present Governments, 
.| relative to the Bill for regulating Joint Stock 


rapidity which characterized the ere | Banks in Scotland and Ireland, which was passed 
of mearares introduced at the fag-end of a last Session, and in particular the Correspondence 
Session. He had then lost all those who | of any of the Directors of the North British Bank; 
had acted with him in opposition before, | also, for the Terms or Conditions of an Agree- 
and he stood alone, with the exception of | ment or Arrangement said to have been entered 
the assistance he received from the noble | "*¢ in favour of that Bank, 

Earl opposite (Earl Radnor), who had| The Eart of CLARENDON was sorry 
always been consistent in his opposition to | that he could not agree to the Motion of 
any interference with the Scottish banking | his noble Friend, not because there was 
system. Upon the Bill reaching their | any objection to the production of such a 
Lordships, he had urged the propriety of | correspondence, but because it did not ex- 
delay; but upon the day appointed for the | ist. Tle had applied to his right hon. Friend 
second reading, two gentlemen, Messrs. | the Chancellor of the Exchequer upon the 


Tennant and Drew, directors of the North | subject, and, after a search, he had in- 





British Bank, waited upon him, and stated | formed him that he could find no trace of 
that the committee of bankers in Scotland | any correspondence of the Scottish bankers 
were not only willing to withdraw their | either with the late or the present Govern- 
opposition to the Bill, but that they were ment. He had reason to believe that there 


most anxious that it should pass. Under | had been various oral communications on 
those circumstances he refrained from in- | the subject, but no record of them had 
flicting a speech upon their Lordships, and been kept. His right hon, Friend remem- 
the Bill passed without that opposition with | bered, that when the Bill was before the 
which he had threatened it; but no sooner | House, he had received several letters from 
had his reasons for so acting appeared be- | persons interested in the subject referring 
fore the public, than he received a letter | to former communications; but when the 
from Mr. Anderson, the respected manager | Bill, then under discussion, became law, 
of the Union Bank, denying that the depu- he conceived that these documents had lost 
tation had ever agreed to anything of the their interest, and he therefore destroyed 
kind. Other information soon came to} them. He could not follow his noble Friend 


light. Ata meeting of the North British ‘through the details of the matter; but he 


Bank, it was stated that the arrangements /must beg leave to differ with him as to the 
which the bank had made with the late, manner in which the Bill had been brought 
Government, had been confirmed by their | forward and carried through Parliament. 
successors, and that the establishment If le remembered rightly, the Bill affect- 
could still preserve its character of a bank ing Scotch banks was introduced in 1845, 
of issue. He was, therefore, forced to be-| and then it was frankly avowed that some 
lieve that while Her Majesty’s Government | arrangement was about to be made with 
were proceeding publicly with their nego- the North British Bank. The then Chan- 
tiations with the Scotch bankers generally, eellor of the Exchequer was told that that 
they were privately treating with the gen- bank was then in an inchoate state ; that 
tlemen who had made the erroneous state- from some reason or other they had not 
ment. What those private arrangements then been able to commence business. 
were, could as yet be only a matter of con- There was no secret made of the matter; 
Jecture, and therefore it was that he wished no secret arrangement was made with that 
to see the correspondence for which he in- | bank by the late Government; all that was 
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done in respect of it was done openly and 
avowedly. From some cause the Bill was 
postponed; but notice was given, that it 
would be reintroduced in 1846; and it 
was at the same time announced, that it 
would be made retrospective, and take ef- 
fect from the day contemplated in 1845. 
The Bill was accordingly introduced early 
in the Session of 1846, and read a first, 
and, he believed, a second time; but from 
the great préssure of business in that Ses- 
sion, its further progress was postponed. 
His right hon. Friend the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, on entering office, con- 
sidering the Bill one of a most useful na- 
ture, and likely to benefit the people of 
Scotland, proceeded with it, but not in a 
manner that was obnoxious to the charges 
brought against it by his noble Friend. 
Notice was given that the Bill was to be 
proceeded with; and a deputation of bank- 
ers, not consisting only of Messrs. Tennant 
and Drew, but of representatives also of the 
joint-stock banks, came up from Scotland, 
and had several interviews with the Chan- 


cellor of the Exchequer. His noble Friend | 
seemed to accuse Messrs. Tennant and | 


{LORDS} 





in Ireland. 


MEDICAL RELIEF IN IRELAND, 

The Eart of CLANCARTY: My Lords, 
in rising to put to the noble Marquess op- 
posite, the question of which I yesterday 
gave notice, respecting the intentions of 
Her Majesty’s Government, in reference to 
Irish medical charities, I shall only preface 
it by such observations as I think may 
show your Lordships the great importance 
of the subject ; for, I cannot, like the noble 
Earl, whose Motion has just been disposed 
of, say of Ireland as he did of Scotland, 
that it has occupied but little of your Lord- 
ships’ attention; I feel on the contrary, 
that when so much consideration is given 
to Irish questions, it would be unpardon- 
able, without very strong grounds, to intro- 
duce any new question relating to Ireland. 
But important as is the consideration of 
those measures which have for their imme. 
diate object the relief of the destitute in 
that country, not less important is the duty 
of taking such steps, by means of legisla- 
tion, as may ward off destitution from the 
industrious poor. Such, I conceive, was 
the object of Parliament, in the several 
Acts that have been passed, for the estab- 
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Drew of making some misrepresentation to | lishment of hospitals and dispensaries over 


him. [The Earl of Ectinrovun: Hear, hear! ] 
If they were wrong in their statements, 
most undoubtedly his right hon. Friend the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer shared in the 
error; for he laboured under the same im- 
pression as they did in making the state- 
ment. A legal point had been raised, and 
the deputation had promised to attend at 
the office of his right hon. Friend to meet 
the Lord Advocate to consider it; but when 
the day arrived, the deputation had gone 
home, and his right hon. Friend received a 
letter from Mr. Anderson, dated Liverpool, 
in which he stated that the deputation left 
the whole matter in the hands of the Go- 
vernment: under these circumstances the 
Bill had passed without opposition. He 
was sorry to hear that evil effects had fol- 
lowed from the measure. He could assure 
his noble Friend that no complaints had yet 
reached the Government from Scotland. 

The Eart of RADNOR thought the 
course they had taken in reference to the 
Scotch banks was a most unfortunate one; 
and, for one, he was obliged to the noble 
Earl for bringing the subject under the 
consideration of the House. The Legisla- 
ture ought never to have interfered with a 
system which had ever given the utmost 
satisfaction, in order to satisfy a currency 
crotchet of Sir R. Peel’s. 

Motion withdrawn. 











the country for the relief of the sick; and 
such certainly, to a great degree, is ‘the 
effect of such institutions wherever they 
are in beneficial operation. They are de- 
signed to afford relief, not to the destitute, 
for whom the law has otherwise provided, 
but for the industrious poor ; a class which 
should be kept as much as possible dis- 
tinct from the destitute; because, instead 
of being a burden to the community, it 
may be truly said of them, that they con- 
stitute its strength, wealth, and very de- 
pendence; but who, though under ordinary 
circumstances capable of maintaining them- 
selves and their families in independence, 
are often, in sickness, unable out of their 
scanty earnings to provide the medicines 
and professional advice which, promptly 
administered, might hasten recovery, and 
ward off the ruin and destitution in such 
cases commonly resulting from a prolonged 
suspension of employment. That such le- 
galized assistance to the poorer classes— 
not fraught with any of those demoralising 
consequences to be apprehended through 
the system of out-door relief contemplated, 
as I understand, in an amended poor law 
for Ireland, but on the contrary, affording 
a direct encouragement and protection to 
industry, and tending to unite the upper 
and lower classes of society in Ireland, by 
the kindest sympathies—was intended to be 
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fully efficient and impartial in its operation, 
may, I think, be inferred from the several 
Acts which Parliament has from time to 
time passed for the extension of medical 
charities. In these respects, however, the 
law has failed. For want of central su- 
perintendence, abuses have crept into the 
administration of many of the medical cha- 
rities; in others there is mismanagement 
and irregularity; and of those which depend 
inany degree upon voluntary contributions, 
the benefit can only be fully realized in 
such localities as are so fortunate as to have 
residing in them, persons able and willing 
to give their money and their personal 
labour to the superintendence of the cha- 
rity. That such localities should be rather 
the exception than the rule, your Lordships 
cannot be surprised, after all you have of 
late heard of the destitute state of large 
tracts in the west and south of Ireland. 
One thing alone is uniform, and that is the 
taxation: in each county all are alike as- 
sessed to uphold the medical charities be- 
longing to it; and even the poorest occupier 
of the soil, himself perhaps suffering from 
sickness, or with a sickly family, although 
beyond the reach of hospital or dispensary, 
is taxed in proportion to the land he holds 
for the maintenance Of these institutions, 
just as much as if he derived the fullest 
benefit from them. This is a fact well 
known to such of your Lordships as are 
acquainted with the operation of the grand 
jury laws in Ireland. Further, I would 
observe, as a consequence of the unsatis- 
factory operation of the present law, that 
it appeared in evidence before the Select 
Committee appointed to inquire into it last 
Session—and while acting as chairman of 
aboard of guardians in the west of Ireland, 
Ihave since had personal knowledge of the 
fact—that of the present inmates of the 
workhouses, many have been brought to 
destitution by neglected sickness, or by 
having become permanently disabled for 
the want of timely surgical care; and the 
vast numbers that enter the workhouse for 
the infirmary only, attested by the over- 
crowded state of all those infirmaries, 
shows undeniably, that the poor have not, 
without the walls of the workhouse, the 
appliances of medical relief which Parlia- 
ment designed that they should have. And 
it may be observed of the industrious poor, 
who are in consequence compelled to seek 
infirmary relief among the destitute, that 
they most commonly resort to this last 
resource, when they are in an almost hope- 
less or a dying state. Every year that the 
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amendment of the laws so often prayed 
for has been delayed, it may truly be said 
that a great injustice is done to a most de- 
serving class; that there has been a neglect 
of the interests of the industrious poor; and 
I have no hesitation in saying that while 
this is the case an injury is likewise done 
to the whole community ; for it is undeni- 
ably for the interest of all classes that the 
sanatory state of the poor should be duly 
eared for. The subject has been abun- 
dantly inquired into; the frequency of the 
inquiries that have been instituted without 
leading hitherto to any practical result, 
have at length caused them to be looked 
upon as mere pretexts for delay; they 
have, however, established the fact that 
the law requires to be amended; and a re- 
ference to the several reports that have 
been made, down to the latest which I had 
the honour of presenting to your Lord- 
ships, from the Select Committee appointed 
in the last Session of Parliament, would 
show the concurrence of opinion, both as 
to the defects of the existing law, and the 
principles which should be kept in view in 
any measure for its amendment. The 
present state of Ireland, so far from justi- 
fying delay, is an argument for the earliest 
consideration being given to the subject. 
It can hardly be expected that when the 
diminished resources of landed proprietors 
are required to meet so much increased 
taxation, together with the urgent claims 
of a famishing population, there should be 
the same facility of upholding institutions 
dependent upon the voluntary contributions 
of the charitable; although I am quite: 
sure that the utmost would be done to pre- 
vent their falling to the ground. What is 
wanted, and what is recommended in the 
report to which I haye referred, is a com- 
plete organization of the country for the 
purpose of administering medical relief, by 
an increased number of infirmaries for the 
in-door treatment of difficult medical and 
surgical cases, whereby professional science 
may be at the same time advanced ; by 
the establishment of fever hospitals in suf- 
ficient number, whereby the spread of 
fever in any locality may be at once 
checked ; and by the proper distribution 
of dispensaries, whereby advice and medi- 
cine are brought home to the dwellings of 
all who need them. It is not a question 
of imposing a new burden upon the impe- 
rial treasury, or an increased tax upon any 
part of the community ; it is simply one of 
economy and regulation—of economy in the 
distribution of relief, and of economy in the 
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distribution of the burden. There is much 
in the report to which I would pray the 
attention of Her Majesty’s Government ; 
and I trust that if the recommendations of 
the Committee have not received attention, 
they will be taken into their earliest consi- 
deration. The question to which I request 
an answer is, ‘* Whether it is the in- 
tention of Her Majesty’s Government to 
propose in the present Session any mea- 
sure with respect to the medical relief of 
the sick poor of Ireland, founded on the 
recommendations in the report of the 
Select Committee appointed last Session to 
inquire into the subject; and if not, whether 
it is intended to propose any other measure 
for the improvement of Irish medical 
charities ?”’ 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE re- 
gretted that he was not prepared to give 
the noble Earl a satisfactory answer. The 
subject had undergone much consideration 
on the part of Her Majesty’s Government, 
and a measure bearing upon it was deter- 
mined on, and was in course of prepara- 
tion. But he apprehended that Parliament 
ought to be called upon to give its decision 
with regard to the extension of the poor 
law before it was asked to consider any 
measure relating to the medical relief of 
the sick poor. At the same time, he was 
far from saying that the Bill on the sub- 
ject might not be introduced and passed 
during the present Session. 


House adjourned. 
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{COMMONS} 





(Lreland). 
GRANT FOR SEED (IRELAND). 
Sir R. H. INGLIS, seeing the right hon, 
Secretary for Ireland in his place, wished 
to put a question to him with respect to the 
Government grant of 50,000J. for the dis. 
tribution of seed in Ireland; he understood 
it was not intended to give the grant in 
money, but in seed itself. The question 
he wished to ask was on a point not 
less important than making the grant, 
namely, the manner in which the seed s9 
given would be used? He hoped the pre. 
sent misery of Ireland would not be made 
perpetual by a neglect to use that seed; 
he trusted it was by this time employed 
day by day in sowing the land of Ireland; 
but could the Government give them any 
consolation as to the present state of that 
country in this respect ? 
Mr. LABOUCHERE could not give a 
very precise or distinct answer to the ques- 
tion of the hon. Baronet. But he hoped 
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the House, and still more the people of 
Ireland, would not suppose, from his not 
giving such a reply to the question, that 
the cultivation of Ireland was to depend, 
in any considerable degree, on the small 
grant of seed which the Government was 
about to devote to the purpose. 


On the 
contrary, he was glad to take the opportu- 
nity of expressing a hope that the grant 
would not relax the efforts of proprietors 
to encourage the cultivation of the soil. 
If it did, he had no hesitation in saying, 
that the result would be most unfortunate. 
The very limited supply would be made 
almost entirely in turnip seed, and seed for 
green crops, and scarcely at all in grain. 
Had they undertaken to supply seed for 
grain crops in Ireland, they would have 
undertaken a task which no Government 
could perform; and any notion that it could 
do such a thing must cause more harm 
than good. With regard to the proportion 
of land under cultivation in Ireland, he had 
reason to believe that a larger breadth of 
it had been laid down in wheat this than 
in any former year; he could also say, that 
in many parts of Ireland great efforts were 
being made for the cultivation of the soil; 
at the same time, he was afraid, unless 
great exertions were used, that the cultiva- 
tion of the land in the more remote dis- 
tricts would be very imperfect. Every- 
thing depended on the next six weeks; and 
he trusted the upper and middle classes of 
Ireland would consider it a duty alike im- 
posed on them by the necessity itself, and 
a well understood self-interest, to exert 
themselves in every way to insure this ob- 
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ject of paramount importance, by assisting 
the small holders to cultivate the ground 
for the ensuing harvest. 

Mr. P. SCROPE asked, whether the 
attention of the Government had been di- 
rected to a memorial laid before it, praying 
that wherever the landlord neglected to 
buy seed for his tenant, a power should be 
given to those who would supply seed on 
credit, to have the first lien on the coming 
crop; that it should not all go to the land- 
lord for rent? If such a power were given, 
a large amount of seed would be supplied 
by persons in Ireland, on the credit of the 
growing crop, when it could not be obtain- 
ed from any other source. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, no such 
measure was contemplated by the Govern- 
ment. 


THE POOR LAW COMMISSION. 

On the Motion for going into Committee 
of Supply, 

Mr. ROEBUCK said: I have given no- 
tice to the right hon. Baronet the Secretary 
for the Home Department, that I wished 
to put a question to him of great import- 
ance, respecting the present state of the 
poor law in this country. Every one in 
the House must have seen, this morning, 
in the columns of Zhe Times newspaper, 
an extraordinary statement. It is not upon 
the subject-matter of the law itself; it is an 
opinion, given by a learned Friend of mine, 
as to the present state of the poor law, 
caused by the mode in which it has been 
administered. Two questions have been 
put to Mr. Matthew D. Hill, to which he 
has given answers. The points raised are, 
whether certain proceedings on the part of 
the Poor Law Commissioners were legal or 
not; and, if not legal, what remedies can 
be taken against them? Mr. Hill, as to 
the first point, says, if the case be as 
stated, the conduct of the Commissioners 
has been illegal; and next—which is a part 
of the opinion I am inclined to think un- 
questionable —if these illegal acts have 
been committed, the Commissioners may 
be proceeded against, either by indictment, 
information, or action. It must be known 
to the House, from the statements of the 
Poor Law Commissioners themselves, dur- 
ing the inquiry before the Andover Com- 
mittee, that they have been guilty—I use 
the term only in its technical sense—of 
illegal proceedings, very nearly from the 
commencement of their official existence. 
They received, under an Act of Parlia- 
ment, powers which they were to exercise 
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as persons sitting together as a board; 
those powers were very great and extensive 
—powers that were never before bestowed 
by Act of Parliament. I was one of those 
who conceded those powers; I was _per- 
fectly willing to do so; but always with 
the safeguards and means of protection 
given by the Act itself. Among those 
safeguards was a provision that the three 
Commissioners should sit together as a 
board ; that nothing should be done by 
them as individual Commissioners, but as a 
Board of Commissioners; it was provided, 
also, that their proceedings should not 
only be done in regular form, but be re- 
corded by the secretary; that not only the 
act should be known, but the grounds 
upon which it was done; and, moreover, 
that these proceedings should be subject to 
the consideration of the Secretary of State, 
who is immediately amenable to this House. 
In the inquiry that took place before the 
Andover Committee, it became apparent to 
everybody that the Act had been violated 
by the Commissioners. We passed an 
Act of Parliament upon the most delicate 
question in administrative affairs that could 
be submitted to the House, guarded and 
fenced round with protective enactments 
and securities for its due administration, 
necessary for the benefit of the whole 
community. There was not a person 
in this House who took part in that dis- 
cussion who was not fully aware of the 
dangerous ground on which we trod, and 
the difficulty of the experiment we were 
about to make. The Act was passed; 
then came the proceedings of the Commis- 
sioners, and under their administration the 
whole fabric of the law has broken down, 
placing us at the present moment in a 
worse condition than we were at the com- 
mencement of the investigation which led 
to the passing of the New Poor Law. 
Now, Sir, I wish to eall the attention of 
the right hon. Gentleman and the House 
to this: we are about to reconstruct the 
Act of Parliament; not only that, we are 
about to extend its operation in a still 
more difficult country to deal with—lIre- 
land ; and it is of the utmost consequence 
we should have a thorough understanding 
of the causes of its failure, whether it is 
to be attributed to some inherent defect in 
the law, or to some inefficiency in the 
parties applying it. We have at this mo- 
ment on the Table an Order of the Day 
for going into something connected with 
the poor law in Ireland; but we do not 
know what has been the ordinary mode of 
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proceeding with regard to the whole mat- 
ter. I do not wish to say anything to 
hurt the feelings of the parties impugned; 
I hardly know them, save from the passing 
courtesies of life; but I am bound to state, 
that the imputations on them in their pub- 
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nistered. I admit the principle of the poor 
law, as instituted by the last Act of Par. 
liament; but I want a full and unbiagsed 
inquiry into the cases of its failure, for un- 
fortunately I am obliged, in spite of my 
previous opinions, to confess it has been a 


Commission. 


lic capacities render it totally impossible | lamentable failure, whether it must be at. 
for them to carry out the existing law. | tributed to the law itself, or to the indi. 


The law has broken down under them, and 
it is impossible at the present moment to 
say what will be the consequence. They 
may have actions and indictments brought 
against them all over England; and for the 
next six months those Gentlemen will live 
a life no one will envy them, if something 
is not done to protect them. I ask the 
noble Lord if we are leave this delicate 
and difficult subject in its present unsatis- 
factory state? We are in the last Session 
of the present Parliament; are we about 
to leave the whole subject unconsidered ? 
Suppose I get as an answer, we are not; 
yet the noble Lord must be aware, this 
question cannot be considered in the ordi- 
nary way: the country asks for a calm, a 
considerate, and a thorough inquiry, and I 
hope the House will bear with me for a 
moment while I state why. Three of four 


gentlemen intrusted with the application 


of this law have taken upon themselves to 
violate the Act of Parliament—that is the 
only way I can express it. Under these 
circumstances I want to know if the Bri- 
tish House of Commons is prepared to en- 
ter on a discussion of the law for the pur- 
pose of extending its operation in Ireland 
without a previous consideration of all the 
extraordinary circumstances connected with 
the administration of that law? Before 
we pass an extension of the poor law for 
Ireland, we ought to inquire into the effi- 
ciency of the machinery for its purpose. 
What has taken place in Ireland in the 
last six months? I ask the noble Lord if, 
during the last six months, he received 
any information from the Irish Poor Law 
Commissioners as to the failure of the po- 
tato crop; or did they offer any sugges- 
tions for meeting the difficulty? If not— 
and I suppose he did not, because nothing 
has been laid on the Table of the House— 
then I say the Irish Commissioners have not 
discharged all the duties of the office for 
which they were appointed. In the pre- 
sent state of affairs in Ireland, it was their 
duty to have suggested some means of 
meeting the extraordinary difficulty. We 
ought not to enter on the extension of the 
Irish Poor Law without a full inquiry into 
the whole question how it has been admi- 





viduals administering it. I believe, in m 
conscience, it is not the law; the law, abl 
carried out, would have fulfilled all the in. 
tentions of the Legislature? But the per- 
sons employed to administer it have not 
proved equal to the task intrusted to them, 
and thus the failure has occurred. I want, 
therefore, to know in what position the 
question is at present? I am prepared, 
if the House will give me encouragement, 
to move for a Committee of Inquiry; but 
I hope the Government will undertake to 
do it, and take into consideration some 
mode of preventing the litigation that may 
arise. I hope, also, to hear some state- 
ment as to the course to be pursued in the 
House on the poor-law measures in pro- 
gress for England and Ireland. At the 
present moment we do not know what we 
are to discuss. A short time ago the noble 
Lord put off the Irish Poor Law Extension 
Bill; at the present moment we are in the 
dark as to the reconstruction of the English 
Commission. It is the duty of the Govern- 
ment to tell us what it is actually about to 
propose; and we ought to base all our le- 
gislation upon a full investigation into the 
administration of the law both in England 
and Ireland. I hope the right hon. Gen- 
tleman will tell us he is prepared to enter 
upon that full, fair, and unbiassed inquiry. 

Sir G. GREY said: In reference to the 
first part of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man’s observations, I think it right to 
state the course the Government has pur- 
sued. Upon receiving the report of the 
Committee appointed to inquire into the 
management of the Andover Union, I ad- 
dressed a letter to the Poor Law Commis- 
sioners, calling on them to state to me the 
mode in which they conducted the business 
of the office. I received a full report on 
the subject; and that report was referred 
to the law officers of the Crown, my hon. 
and learned Friends the Attorney and So- 
licitor General. The result of that refer- 
ence to the law officers of the Crown, to 
say how far the proceedings of the Com- 
missioners had been in accordance with 
the law, was certainly not such as to lead 
the Government to doubt their legality; 
and I do not think the Commissioners will 
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be subjected to those indictments and| the Poor Law Commissioners themselves, 
yexatious legal processes. the hon. and | before the Committee which had been ex- 
Jearned Gentleman apprehends. As far as | pressly appointed, and which had inquired 
Her Majesty’s Government are advised, | into their conduct. That evidence furnish- 
there is no reason to apprehend such pro- | ed a complete proof that every act of the 
ceedings; nor can I admit to him that the | Poor Law Commissioners in the year 1841 
law itself is in abeyance, for ever since I | had been illegal. There was not one mem- 
have had the honour to hold the seals of | ber of the Committee who was not prepared 
office, I have always found the Poor Law | to admit that; and when they were press- 
Commissioners most attentive and diligent | ed to condemn the Poor Law Commission- 
in the discharge of their duty, which, I | ers, their answer, and the only reason why 
believe, has heen ably and efficiently per- | they had not done so, was, that it had not 
formed. With regard to the latter part of | been directly submitted to them to make 
the remarks of the hon. and learned Gen- | any report upon the conduct of the Com- 
tleman, I certainly should have thought | missioners. He had concurred in that 
he had been aware of what passed in the | view; he had gone into the Committee with 
House on a former occasion. My noble | a firm determination not to touch upon the 
Friend stated, very early in the Session, | conduct of the Commissioners exeept in 
his intention to move for a Committee of | one single case—the course pursued by 
Inquiry into the Law of Settlement; he | the Commissioner Lewis himself; and it 
stated, also, that it was not the intention | was only after great difficulty that he was 
of the Government to advise Parliament | admitted, and that the whole question, as 
to pass the renewal of the Poor Law Com- | concerned him, was gone into. He rested 
mission this year, but that he should sub- | his assertion upon that evidence, and every 
mit a plan for that Commission to be sub- | hon. Member was in a position to examine 
stituted for the present one. The hon.|it. Mr. M. Hill had given an opinion on 








and learned Gentleman has pressed on the | the Andover ease; and if he gave another 
attention of the House the necessity of | opinion on the report of the District Asy- 
applying the poor law to Ireland; yet he | lums Committee, he would find some facts 


now comes down and urges the expediency | telling still more strongly against the Com- 
of deferring that measure till we have gone | missioners. The Commission stood con- 
through a long and protracted inquiry in a | demned, on its own evidence, as utterly 
Committee up stairs. I do not concur with | illegal, and as having acted contrary to 
the hon. and learned Gentleman, that this | the provisions of the Act under which it 
would be a wise, a prudent, or expedient | had been appointed. It was proved that 
course. The hon. and learned Gentleman day by day the Commissioners had conduet- 
does not seem aware of what has been ed their business in an irregular and in an 
done: my noble Friend, feeling the rea-| illegal manner; that they transacted busi- 
sonableness of the opinion, that before ness without calling in any secretary to re- 
any extension of the poor law is made in cord their proceedings; and that conse- 
Ireland the House ought to be in pos-! quently there was now no access to any 
session of the plan of the Government as official memoranda of those proceedings. 
to the Commission, has therefore moved He thought it behoved the Government to 
for leave to bring in a Bill regulating the take up the question, and to institute ano- 
future administration of the poor law in ther inquiry to satisfy themselves. It was 
Ireland, which will be in the hands of hon. too much to allow such a subject to stand 
Members immediately—at all events in! over so long, when, if not by the whole, at 
time to be considered before the 8th of | least by the greater portion of the commu- 
March, the day now fixed for the discussion | nity, the Commissioners were suspected and 
of the Irish Poor Law. The Government censured. The Government should long 
will then be prepared, on its own responsi- | ago have stated to the House what change 
bility, to submit to the House a measure they purposed making. He would have 
which they have, after mature considera-| been perfectly satisfied when he brought 
tion, thought right to propose as a substi- | forward a Motion condemnatory of the con- 
tute for the existing system of poor law) duct of the Commissioners, if the right 
administration, and Parliament will decide | hon. Gentleman had declared that the 
if that substitute is deserving of approval. | question would, without delay, be consider- 
_ Mr. HUME called the attention of the|ed and determined on. He was, there- 
right hon. Baronet to another very impor- | fore, not at all surprised at the hon. and 
tant document, containing the evidence of | learned Gentleman (Mr. Roebuck), when 
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they were about to extend the poor laws to 
Ireland, hesitating to confide the adminis- 
tration of those laws to the Gentlemen 
who hitherto had perverted their trust. 
He did not wish personally to complain of 
any one of the Commissioners. He knew 
them all by name, and some of them inti- 
mately, and he certainly believed they were 
at all times anxious to do their duty. They 
had undoubtedly proceeded on a mistaken 
view; but this did not make their acts less 
culpable. He had done everything in his 
power to support the poor law, and he was 
still ready to maintain the correctness of 
the principles on which it had been passed. 
The system had fallen into odium because 
of gross mismanagement; and it was now 
incumbent on the Government, in consider- 
ation of the importance of the subject, to 
explain the changes which they proposed 
to make, and, if any doubts existed of the 
propriety of the conduct of the Commission- 
ers, to have those doubts removed at the 
very earliest opportunity. 

Mr. SMITH O’BRIEN understood that 
the Poor Law (Ireland) Bill had been post- 
poned principally because the Government 
had in view some alterations in the law re- 
lative to the important subject which had 
That in- 


been brought before the House. 
tention, he concluded, had undergone no 
change; but as there had been given 
several notices of amendments of the Irish 
Bill, there would probably be some confu- 
sion in dealing with the laws of the two 
countries, or in proceeding with either law 


separately. The hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Bath had stated distinctly, at the 
beginning of the Session, his opinion was 
that the English poor law should be ex- 
tended to Ireland. He had since weigh- 
ed well that question; he had care- 
fully examined the suggested amend- 
ments; he had watched the temper 
of the House in reference to the Bill; 
and he did not hesitate to say, expressing 
simply his own individual sentiments, that, 
after the experience he had had of the 
working of the poor laws in England and 
Ireland, he should have now no objection 
to apply the English law, letter by letter, 
to Ireland. He did not say that it would 
be the very best law for Ireland; but, 
taking into consideration all the cireum- 
stances of the case, and remembering what 
had been the statements made in that 
House, he was anxious, as an Irish pro- 
prietor, to put himself fairly before the 
people of England, and to declare, if any 
hon. Gentleman would bring forward such 
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a proposition, that he would give to it his 
best support. He did not ask for the 
English poor law as it had been carried 
in some instances into operation; he did 
not ask them to treat Ireland bond fide 
as they would desire to treat any county 
in England. There were great differences 
between the conditions of the two coun. 
tries; and he should be prepared to show 
—not in any spirit of hostility to the poor 
of Ireland, for he was far from denying 
their title to relief—that great disadvan. 
tages would result to the Irish poor, if 
the Bill were passed in the exact shape 
in which it had been introduced. 

Mr. SHAW did not think that was the 
proper occasion to discuss the merits of the 
general poor law, or the differences be- 
tween England and Ireland in respect of 
that law; but he might correct the hon. 
and learned Member (Mr. Roebuck), who 
had fallen into an error in supposing that 
there were at present different boards for 
the administration of the poor law in Eng- 
land and in Ireland. There was but one 
board and one set of Commissioners for 
both; but latterly one of the Commissioners 
had been resident in Ireland. Lis object 
in rising was to ask the noble Lord (Lord 
J. Russell) when the Bill which the noble 
Lord obtained leave to bring in on Monday 
last, for the constitution of a new poor 
law in Ireland, would be presented to the 
House, and in the hands of Members? and 
further, whether the noble Lord still meant 
to proceed with the Irish measures, name- 
ly, the Landed Property and the Poor Law 
Bills, on Monday the 8th of March? 

Lorp J. RUSSELL: Before answering 
the question of the right hon. Gentleman, 
I would like to say a word or two in reply 
to what fell from the hon. Member for 
Montrose. The hon. Gentleman seems te 
have mistaken the purport of what fell 
from my right hon. Friend (Sir G. Grey) 
The hon. Gentleman scems to suppose that 
these reports of the District Asylums Com- 
mittee, and next of the Andover Union 
Committee, were entirely neglected by the 
Government; and that the Government 
stood by, as if it were a matter of indif- 
ference to them whether they should take 
any steps in the matter or not. Now, 
what my right hon. Friend stated was 
this: that immediately after the resolu- 
tions of the Andover Union Committee 
had been reported, the Government, in the 
first instance, called on the Poor Law 
Commissioners for a statement of the mode 
of transacting the business of the Commis- 
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sion; and that their answer, which was of 
considerable length, referred to all which 
had been stated in the District Ayslums 
Committee, as well as to what passed in 
the Andover Union Committee, and went 
into details as to the manner in which it 
had been customary to transact their busi- 
ness. My right hon. Friend thought it 
his duty to inform the law officers of the 
Crown of that statement, and to ask whe- 
ther the mode of doing business as de- 
scribed by the Commissioners was in con- 
formity with the law. I own it struck me, 
when there.was a doubt about it, that no 
better course could be taken than applying 
to, and ascertaining, from those eminent 
authorities, the Attorney General and the 
Solicitor General, whether the Commis- 
sioners were proceeding in conformity with 
the law. Their answer was, that it was 
not necessary to do anything more than to 
require from the Commissioners some fur- 
ther explanation of their mode of conduct- 
ing their business, so far as referred to 
their acting legally; and I confess I am 
not at all convinced, either one way or the 
other, by seeing in many newspapers an 
opinion, signed by M. D. Hill, that the 
legal opinions received by the Government 
are not correct. This, in the first place, 
is a mere anonymous case, stated by some- 
body, on no sort of authority whatever, 
referring, not to the report of the Parlia- 
mentary Committee, but to the notion of 
this anonymous gentleman of the mode in 
which the Commissioners conduct their 
business, and asking if that mode was in 
conformity with the law. Then there 
comes the opinion of Mr. M. D. Hill, a 
different opinion from that which the Go- 
vernment has received, setting forth that 
the Commissioners do not seem to have 
acted in conformity with the law, and could 
not have proceeded thus irregularly with- 
out being conscious that they were not 
acting legally. That, certainly, is a great 
deal for a counsel to take upon himself to 
declare. I will not say whether he is 
right or not, or whether he has inter- 
preted the law rightly or not, in stating 
the Commissioners did not endeavour, at 
least, to conform to the law and to their 
duty. So far as to the legality of the 
proceedings of the Commissioners. With 
respect to the measures to be taken in 
future, I stated at the commencement of 
the Session what is the species of adminis- 
tration which we propose for the future 
administration of the poor law in England. 
I have not been enabled to bring this mea- 
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sure before the House, and I think the 
House is itself the best judge how far it 
has been possible to do so. I submit, that, 
with the various and urgent measures, the 
suspension of all duties on the importation 
of corn, the admission of sugar into brew- 
eries and distilleries, the great project in- 
troduced by the noble Lord respecting 
railways in Ireland—which we had under 
consideration upon all order days, which 
are the only days the Government had to 
command—it would have been imprudent 
in me if I had endeavoured to force the 
House into a discussion of the poor law. 
As regards the alteration of the poor law 
in Ireland, I do hope to be able, to-night, 
to lay upon the Table of the House a Bill 
which will regulate the administration of 
the Poor Law Commission. I should like 
to propose, to-night, to go into Committee 
pro forma on the Poor Law (Ireland) Bill; 
but as it would, in all probability, be late 
before I could have an opportunity, it will 
be better to postpone doing so to the first 
thing on Monday. In moving to go into 
Committee pro formd, I shall state the 
substantial alterations we purpose making 
in the Bill as it is now before the House. I 
will then move that it be printed, and that 
the Report be received on the 8th of 
March. The Bill for granting loans for 
the improvement of land stands first on 
the 8th of March; but I will propose to go 
into Committee on that Bill, to carry it 
through Committee, and then to go into 
Committee on the Poor Law (Ireland) Bill. 
We can then proceed with the third read- 
ing of these Bills at the same time. That 
is the course I wish to take, and I do not 
think there can be any opposition to it. 


THE REVISING BARRISTER AT 
CAMBRIDGE. 

Sm DE LACY EVANS drew the at- 
tention of the House, according to the 
notice he had given, to a statement which 
had been made relative to the suppression, 
at Cambridge, of a list of voters whose 
claims had been admitted by the revising 
barrister. The imputation had been cast 
upon this gentleman that he was concern- 
ed in the suppression, and his character 
had therefore been injured. He would 
show to the House that this imputation 
was wholly unfounded, and that the cir- 
cumstance, apparently so strange, had 
arisen in an error for which the revising 
barrister was not at all responsible. The 
matter occurred in this way: the revising 
barrister appended his signature to the pe- 
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tition of these sixty persons claiming to be 
placed on the registration, and having done 
that, he had done all which was required 
from him. Two months after he saw in a 
local newspaper that these voters were 
omitted from the list which had been pub- 
lished; and he then immediately wrote to 
the town-clerk of Cambridge, Mr. Harris, 
expressing his astonishment at the omis- 
sion. Mr. Harris replied that he had pub- 
lished the list entire, which had been given 
to him by the revising barrister. The re- 
vising barrister wrote again, and denied 
that this was the case; and after some fur- 
ther correspondence and inquiry, the miss- 
ing list was found in a drawer, where it 
had escaped notice, in the office of the 
town-clerk. It further appeared that the 
list contained the names, in equal numbers. 
of opposite political parties; and it could 
not be supposed that what had occurred 
was other than a mistake. 


THE CONDITION OF IRELAND. 

Mr. J. O'CONNELL regretted that he 
was compelled to interfere with the imme- 
diate business of the House; but he be- 
lieved there was an absolute necessity that 
he should call the attention of the Govern- 
ment for a short time to the condition of 
Ireland. He was aware of the opportuni- 
ties which would be offered in the course 
of the next fortnight of discussing the pre- 
sent position of that country; but he hoped 
that his anticipatory remarks would have 
the effect of inducing the House to take 
into consideration how far measures of re- 
lief of a more comprehensive character 
than those yet introduced, were called for 
to alleviate the distress generally existing 
throughout Ireland. He would not enter 
into details or particulars, nor would he ex- 
pose himself to the charge so frequently 
brought against Irish Members, that their 
statements were exaggerations. His ob- 
ject was to impress upon the Government 
the great danger there impended of disease 
and pestilence following in the wake of 
famine in Ireland. It had been found that 
fever invariably attended what he might 
call the triennial famines there; and as the 
distress now exceeded in extent and inten- 
sity everything which they had known be- 
fore, they could only expect that typhus 
fever, in its worst and most malignant 
form, would shortly appear. It should be 
remembered they could not stop the tide 
of pauper emigration from Ireland into 
England; and that being so, they were 
bound to take into account the probability 





of the pestilence spreading to this country, 
and carrying desolation to the highest and 
most sheltered ranks, All medical writers 
agreed in their estimate of the certainty of 
famine being accompanied by fever. He 
had been shocked to learn that in influep. 
tial quarters in this country, the horrible 
doctrine was held, that the present famine 
in Ireland would be attended with desir. 
able results, because in proportion as the 
food of the people was diminished, the po. 
pulation of Ireland would be diminished in 
the same ratio. He could not conceive it 
possible that so horrid a doctrine should be 
held by any one; but he had been informed 
that it was in reality entertained in some 
quarters in this country. [He must say 
with reference to the poor-law measure for 
Ireland, which had been introduced to the 
House, that if it was the determination of 
Government and the House to force such 
a poor law upon them, then he and many 
other Irish Members would be willing to 
give up their opposition to that measure, 
though he saw in the papers of that morn- 
ing, that at a meeting in the county of 
Mayo, the proposal of a poor rate was re- 
garded as ‘“‘a mockery and an insult” to 
their misery. But even if it was an insult 
cast upon them, still, at the present june- 
ture, when the publie purse was necessa- 
rily so heavily straitened, he, as an Irish 
proprietor, and as one of the representa- 
tives from that country, would not oppose 
a poor law, provided that at the same 
time Government, and that House, and 
the people of this country, were prepared 
to give their utmost co-operation to provide 
relief for the distress of Ireland. He won- 
dered that that House, after so much had 
been said about the inactivity of the Irish 
proprietors, did not make a call upon 
every person connected with property in 
Ireland to go over at once to discharge the 
duties connected with that property. By 
this means they would create something 
like a natural and wholesome expendi- 
ture of money in Ireland. If they could 
get the rich proprietors of Ireland in that 
country only for a period of six months, 
depend upon it their own interests would 
make them set their ingenuity to work 
to provide actual relief for the people 
around them. He held it to be a neglect 
of duty, on the part of that House 
and the English people, that they did not 
call upon the proprietors of Ireland to give 
at least six months of their time to that 
country. He begged to press this idea 
upon the attention of the House; but m 
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any case he trusted that the measures 
which were in contemplation by Govern- 
ment for the relief of Ireland, would be 
brought forward without delay, so that the 
Irish Members might be allowed to repair 
to those localities in Ireland where distress 
most prevailed, there to perform the duties 
which devolved upon them at such a crisis. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE was not aware 
that it was the intention of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Kilkenny to take this opportunity 
to discuss the subject of famine in Ireland; 
and he had so frequently and so recently 
addressed the House on this subject, that 
he trusted he should be excused if he did 
not enter into it at large on the present 
occasion. His hon. Friend had stated, 
that he was chiefly moved to bring this 
question before the House, because he had 
heard of an opinion, entertained in some 
quarters, that it was desirable, on system, 
to allow the present famine to reduce the 
numbers of the people of Ireland. The 
hon. Gentleman justly denounced such a 
doctrine as a horrible doctrine. He knew 
not to what quarter it was the hon. Gen- 
tleman referred. He could only say he 
hoped it was not to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, for they, whether their efforts to 
provide for the wants.of the peoole had 
been judicious or not, had, at least, made 
the most enormous exertions to cope with 
the famine in Ireland. He hoped the hon. 
Gentleman did not mean the Imperial 
Parliament, for he thought any one who 
had attended to the discussions of that 
House during the present Session, could 
not have failed to observe the great assist- 
ance, which, without the slightest reference 
to party differences, the House had given 
to the efforts of Government to cope with 
that famine. He hoped he did not refer 
to Her Majesty’s English or Scotch sub- 
jects, as there was abundant proof in those 
voluntary contributions that had poured in 
to relieve the sufferings of their Irish bre- 
thren—that there was among the Christian 
and humane people of England an earnest 
and anxious desire to do all that lay in 
their power to relieve those sufferings. He 
regretted to hear that so horrid a doctrine 
should have prevailed in any quarter; and 
he also regretted that his hon. Friend 
should have thought right to advert to it 
on the present occasion. The hon. Gen- 
tleman had stated that he was afraid that 
unless some measures were taken to fur- 
nish the people of Ireland with more solid 
food, injurious consequences to the health 


of the population would follow. He could 
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assure the hon. Gentleman that this sub- 
ject—the best mode of affording relief— 
was under the daily and anxious attention 
both of the Government, and of the relief 
committees that were sitting in Dublin, for 
the purpose of applying the means provided 
by Governmnnt; and he might observe, 
that a communication had been received 
from Sir J. Burgoyne, stating that it 
would be necessary to forward a certain 
quantity of biscuit to be prepared for every 
danger and every emergency that might 
oceur. He would only entreat the hon. 
Gentleman and other Irish Members to 
believe, that all these details were con- 
stantly examined, and constantly watched 
with the greatest anxiety; and he could 
assure the House that the exertions made 
by Government were most unremitting. 
He had just been informed, in a communi- 
cation from his hon. Friend the Secretary 
for the Admiralty, that 58,000Ib. of bis- 
cuit were every day sent to Ireland, manu- 
factured in one single yard—the Clarence 
yard at Portsmouth—and he might state 
that there were steam-boats constantly 
communicating between the dockyards of 
England and the ports of Ireland, convey- 
ing provisions to meet the dreadful desti- 
tution that now prevailed in that country. 
The depth and extent of that destitution 
he never thought to conceal or disguise 
from that House. It was his duty, every 
day, to read the accounts which the post 
brought him from Ireland of the dreadful 
destitution, accompanied with the most 
revolting and distressing details, which 
prevailed in Ireland; and it was utterly 
impossible for him to attempt to disguise 
the impressions these things produced on 
his mind, or to conceal the frightful results 
that famine was producing in that country. 
All he would say was this, that he feared 
there was a disposition very greatly to 
overrate the powers of the Government in 
this matter. He would assure the House, 
however, that that power, such as it was, 
had been exerted, and would continue to 
be exerted, to the utmost. He thought 
the fact, that his noble Friend the First 
Lord of the Treasury was at that moment 
engaged in negotiating a loan of 8,000,0000. 
for the purpose of alleviating the pressure 
of this calamity, was a proof that the Go- 
vernment had not shrunk from their duty 
to Ireland. But he did not believe that, 
make what exertions they might, they 
should be able to prevent great misery and 
great misfortune. All he said was, that 
these exertions had been, were now, and 
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would be, continued; and he trusted that, 
in making them, they would receive the 
earnest co-operation of those classes in 
Ireland, by whose exertions, after all, 
much more could be done than by the 
exertions of any Government whatever. 
Ile agreed with the hon. Member for Kil- 
kenny, that Ireland had a claim upon the 
United Kingdom for co-operation and sup- 
port. In his opinion, that co-operation 
had been cordially and cheerfully given; 
and he could not accept for Government 
the compliment which the hon. Member 
for Kilkenny had given them, that they 
were in advance of the country on this 
subject. He believed that the people of 
England and Scotland went along with the 
Government on this question, and that they 
also entertained a feeling on this subject, 
which, he must say, he thought a just one, 
viz., that they thought they had a right to 
expect that in Ireland herself, according to 
her means and resources, there should be 
exertions made suitable to the occasion. 
There was one subject more. His hon. 
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Friend had called his attention to the ne- 
cessity of devising means of arresting dis- 
ease, which always accompanied famine. 
With respect to that point, he assured his 


hon. Friend that every means in the power 
of Government would be employed with 
that object. The Board of Health was 
always in communication with all parts of 
the country, and devised such means, in 
eonnexion with the Lord Lieutenant, as 
were calculated to meet the disease and 
suffering which, he was afraid, always 
prevailed when there was a great scarcity 
in Ireland. He would conclude with re- 
peating his assurance that the most anxi- 
ous attention of the Government was de- 
voted to the whole subject, with a view of 
mitigating to the utmost of their power, 
the sufferings of the people. 


THE NEW LOAN. 


Mr. HUME wished to put a question to 
the noble Lord. He had seen in the 
papers of to-day, that a loan had been con- 
tracted for in the old 3 per cent stock. 
If this statement were correct, and this 
measure were adopted, it would have an 
injurious effect upon the finances of the 
country, and, as he had shown on a former 
occasion, be attended with a loss to the 
country. If we were to get only 90/. for 
1001. stock, it would be better to borrow 
the 8,000,000/. at the ordinary rate of in- 
terest, than to add in this manner to the 
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capital of the debt. He hoped the noble 
Lord would alter his plan. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL said, the subject 
had been fully considered, and according to 
the best information which the Government 
could obtain, they considered that the pre- 
sent mode of contracting for the loan would 
procure much better terms for the publie 
than any other. 


CONVEYANCE OF PROVISIONS IN MEN 
OF WAR. 

Mr. SHARMAN CRAWFORD moved 
as an Amendment to the Motion, that the 
Speaker do leave the Chair, for the House 
to go into a Committee of Supply— 

“An humble Address to Her Majesty, praying 
that She would be graciously pleased to authorise 
and direct that such ships of Her Majesty’s Navy, 
as can be spared from the regular duty, should be 
applied, under such regulations as Her Majesty 
might deem advisable, to the accommodation of 
Merchants in the conveying of corn and provi- 
sions from Foreign Countries into the ports of the 
United Kingdom.” 

The hon. Member observed, that starvation 
was extending to all parts of Ireland, and 
that want of shipping to import food caused 
this extension. In America, the produce 
of the last harvest was 700,000,000 bush- 
els. There was disposable for foreign 
countries about 400,000,000 bushels, equal 
to 50,000,000 quarters, of which, probably, 
about 17,000,000 might be obtained for 
this country. If food was provided for 
4,000,000 of people, and each of those 
4,000,000 required, upon an average, | lb. 
of Indian meal per day for 200 days, it 
would require 13,500,000 bushels, or about 
1,500,000 quarters only. The want of 
shipping to convey food to this country, 
raised the prices to an enormous amount. 
In New York, the freight of corn last year 
was 8d. per bushel; this year it was 
ls. 10d. In New Orleans, it was 10d. last 
year; and ls. 103d. now. At Constanti- 
nople, last year, freight was 7s. per quarter; 
this year 15s. At Odessa, 7s. last year; 
16s. 2d. this year. At Venice, 6s. last 
year; 13s. this year. At Alexandria, 6s. 
last year; 19s. this year. An enormous 
increase of prices arose from this enormous 
cost of freight. Corn could be bought on 
the Danube at 30s. per quarter, whilst the 
price at Liverpool, last week, was 72s. 6d. 
Ships were not to be had. He found that 
a mercantile house had sent an order to 
Baltimore for flour, with an unlimited 
power as to price; and two letters had been 
received from Baltimore by this firm, stat- 
ing that no ships were to be had in which 
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to send over the flour. The ships had 
been taken off by France and Belgium ; 
there had been 400 at Marseilles the last 
fortnight. All grain was 50 per cent 
higher in our own ports than in the ports 
of America. These were the reasons 
which induced him to hope that the Go- 
yernment would in some manner apply our 
ships of war to the conveyance of corn 
from foreign parts. He was as unwilling 
as any one to interfere with the princi- 
ples of trade: but there were periods of 
calamity when such principles must give 
way. He would propose, not that the 
Government should itself employ the ships, 
but that they should place ships at the 
disposal of private merchants for the con- 
veyance of grain from foreign ports, re- 
ceiving tenders from merchants. It would, 
undoubtedly, be dangerous to interfere, 
without judgment and diseretion, with the 
enterprise of private traders; but measures, 
he thought, might be devised for the pur- 
pose. If Ireland were attacked by a fo- 
reign enemy, ships of war would be sent 
against that foreign enemy; and why should 
they not be employed to relieve her from 
that greater enemy by which she was now 
invaded? Her Majesty’s fleet was paid 
for by the people, and the people should have 
the use of it. The very reasons which had 
induced the Government to suspend the na- 
vigation laws, would justify this measure; 
the very same principle applied to both. 
There was no impediment to plenty in 
this country other than the want of means 
of conveying to the distressed people of this 
country the produce of other countries; and 
we must do, by meays of our ships of war, 
what we could not do by other means. [He 
did not bring forward this proposition in a 
hostile spirit; he gave the Government 
credit for their exertions to relieve the dis- 
tress in Ireland; and he hoped they would 
adopt his proposition, and that they would 
endeavour to devise means by which the 
ships of the Navy might be applied as he 
suggested. 

Lorv JOHN RUSSELL said: The 
question embodied in the present Motion 
was brought under the consideration of the 
Government some time ago, and on the 
whole, after some consideration, we think 
it more advisable not to adopt the proposi- 
tion. I would say, in the first place (per- 
haps the hon. Gentleman has already got 
the information), that a great number of 
steam vessels and other ships are now em- 
ployed in the relief service between this 
country and Ireland. The number of 
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those vessels at present amounts to thirty 
steam vessels, twelve sailing vessels, and 
five depét ships. With regard to the 
question which the hon. Gentleman has 
raised, namely, that of sending vessels of 
war into foreign ports to obtain supplies, I 
think the hon. Gentleman has not gone 
into a correct calculation of how much 
could be done by Her Majesty’s Navy. 
The hon. Gentleman has talked of 
1,500,000 quarters coming from America: 
and that, I am afraid, is an estimate beyond 
the truth. The quantity that could be 
brought in ships of war would be a small 
proportion indeed of the estimate he has 
made. In the first place, it would be ne- 
cessary to fit up those ships of war in a 
manner totally different from their present 
state, and the expense and time that would 
be taken up in that operation would be 
considerable. The fitting up of the 
Belleisle cost 19,0001.; it takes a consi- 
derable time before vessels of war can be 
so fitted up; and of course it would take 
similar time and similar expense to adapt 
them again to the service of the Navy. If 
we had ten thousand tons of shipping so 
employed, it would be as much as we 
could expect; and they would not bring 
more than about fifty thousand quarters, 
so that no result could be obtained that 
would be at all adequate to the expense 
that would be caused. It would have one 
certain consequence—namely, that when it 
was once known and proclaimed that the 
vessels of Her Majesty’s fleet would be 
employed in this service, it would be a great 
discouragement to the merchant service, and 
possibly prevent them from sending ships to 
foreign countries ; and I think you must ex- 
pect greater efforts from individual enter- 
prise than could possibly be made by Her Ma- 


jesty’s ships, even after some months had 


been lost in fitting them up at great ex- 
pense. My own calculation in last Sep- 
tember was, that not less than from twelve 
to fifteen hundred ships would be required 
in a service of this kind. Of course, if 
you discourage the merchant service by 
proclaiming that the ships of Her Majes- 
ty’s Navy will be so employed, you must 
expect that there will be a less number of 
merchant ships in the ports of America 
and at Odessa, and freights, instead of 
being lower, may be considerably higher 
than at the present moment. The hon. 
Gentleman does not know the difficulty of 
bringing food from the United States to 
this country. It is not alone the difficulty 
of getting ships at New York to bring it 
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here, but there is also the difficulty of 
conveying the Indian corn to New York, 
especially that grown in the Western States. 
The Indian corn which costs but seven- 
pence a bushel in some of those remote 
States, costs several shillings before it ar- 
arrives at any port of embarkation. And 
while there is a great demand, there is an 
insufficiency of boats to bring the corn 
down the Mississippi and the other rivers, 
on the banks of which the corn grows. 
There are not boats enough, so that it 
would be not sufficient merely to have 
ships for the purpose. But the great ob- 
jection is that, after an expensive effort, 
and considerable loss of time, it would not 
at all produce a result which would be 
commensurate with that expense and loss 
of time, and that you would thereby give 
great discouragement to private enterprise. 
I can assure the hon. Gentleman, that if I 
thought the use of the Navy would be be- 
neficial, and tend to cheapen food in this 
country, I should be as ready to direct the 
employment of the Navy in this service as 
to direct its employment in the conveyance 
of food between this country and Ireland. 
I trust, therefore, that the hon. Gentleman 
will be satisfied with this explanation, 
and that he will not press the matter fur- 
ther. 

Mr. SHARMAN CRAWFORD observ- 
ed, that the noble Lord had misunderstood 
him on one point, and that was, with re- 
ference to the supply from America. His 
impression was, that seventeen millions of 
quarters could be spared in America, and 
he thought that about one million and a 
half of quarters could be supplied to Ire- 
land. The hon. Gentleman then withdrew 
his Motion. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL wished to men- 
tion a proposition that had been made to 
him by some of the Society of Friends who 
had been engaged most largely in giving 
relief to Ireland. They stated to him 
their belief that contributions were being 
raised in America to purchase corn, and 
they asked to have a ship of war for its 
eonveyance placed at their disposal. The 
Government declined a literal compliance 
with that proposal; but they said if the 
corn was subscribed for and purchased, the 
Government would be ready to pay the 
freight for its conveyance. 

Mr. KERR inquired if some system of 
emigration could not be connected with the 
introduction of foreign corn. If persons, 
for instance, were allowed to go abroad in 
men of war, or in any other way that 





would suit the Government, a great num. 
ber of people might go that could not be 
supported in Ireland, and the ships could 
bring back a return cargo of corn. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL was not dis. 
posed to give any direct encouragement to 
the scheme which the hon. Member pro- 
posed. He would remind the hon. Mem. 
ber, that by the Irish poor law there was, 
in certain cases, a power given to supply 
funds for emigration. With regard to ves- 
sels bringing corn to this country, com. 
prising foreign vessels, he would remark 
that, under the Act for the suspension of 
the navigation laws, those foreign vessels 
would be at liberty to carry out passen- 
gers, but they could not take merchandise, 
Those vessels would not be affected by the 
navigation Jaws, provided they confined 
themselves to passengers. 

Amendment negatived. 


STATE OF THE NAVY. 

Question again put. 

Sir C. NAPIER, before the House 
went into Committee on the Navy Esti- 
mates, begged to call attention to the ex- 
penditure that had taken place in that 
branch of the service for the building and 
altering of vessels; and it appeared to him, 
that during many years money had been 
most improvidently spent for the purpose 
to which he referred. It appeared from a 
return of the number of ships cut down 
since 1800, that thirteen two-deck vessels 
and ten frigates had been cut down ; that 
there were about thirty vessels whose 
sterns had been altered by one Surveyor of 
the Navy, and ‘about, thirty more whose 
sterns were changed by another ; and that 
there were thirty or forty ships whose ma- 
gazines were changed, some of them three 
or four times, and all of them once; and if 
the House considered the expense that was 
incurred by those changes, they must see 
there was something wrong in the manner 
in which the Navy was conducted. He 
had stated every year, since he had a seat 
in that House, that it was impossible for 
the Naval Lord of the Admiralty to do all 
the business he had to do. He had said it 
was absolutely necessary there should be 
one Lord of the Admiralty who should have 
no other duty to perform than to superin- 
tend the shipping and dockyards. Not- 
withstanding these suggestions, and the 
enormous expense that was incurred, the 
same system was continued that had been 
going on for many years. The next estl- 
mate he held in his hand had reference 1 
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the number of ships cut down and broken 
up that never had even been at sea. 


would read the statement, which would | 
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had given orders to construct her on a par- 


the Navy. 


He | ticular plan, and with particular engines 


and armament, they ordered them to be 


show the enormous expense that was in- | altered. The objection to that vessel was 


curred. There was the Redoubtable, 74 


that she could not carry main-deck guns. 


n ship, built in 1815, at a cost of | He nextreferred to the Cyclops, Penelope, 


84,049/., and broken up in 1841; there | and Terrible. 
| named vessel, steam boxes and boilers, ab- 


was the Vindictive, 74, built in 1813, at 
a cost of 81,540, and cut down in 1832, 
without ever having been at sea. There 
was the Amazon, 42 gun frigate, built in 


1821, and cut down in 1844, never was at | 


sea. There was the Daedalus, 42, never 
at sea, cut down in 1844, There was the 
Brilliant cutting down at the present mo- 
ment; there was the Penelope converted into 
a bad steam frigate—the Thames, the 
Minotaur, the Bacchus, the Hebe. Now 
the expense of cutting down all those ships, 
amounted to the enormous sum of 619,700. 
He doubted much the propriety of cutting 
them down, and he did not think they had 
been made more efficient by the operation. 
He would now come to another class of 
ships. They had six three-deckers on the 
stocks, that were to mount 110 guns, built 
after the Queen, which in the first instance 
was a considerable pet. He believed, after 
cobbling her up, they had produced a fair 


ship; but in the last cruise, when ships 
were likely to roll, the Queen was not at 
sea, so that they did not know at present 
whether or not the Queen was really a good 


ship. There were ships also built after 
the Albion ; and it would be remembered 
that he had cautioned the Admiralty not 
to build any other ships on the same om 
until they had tried the first vessel. Now 
there were doubts as to whether the Albion 
was a good or bad ship, and he was sorry 
to say it was very difficult to decide it. 
But there was one incontestable fact, that 
ina gale of wind the Albion rolled over 
45 degrees to leeward, and lurched over 
to windward 43. With regard to the Al- 
bion, as a fighting ship, after three or four 
trials they had found her a useless ship; 
because at sea ships are useless that do 
not carry their guns well out of the water, 
and the Albion was now gone to Malta to 
take in a quantity of ballast. When they 
were going to build steam vessels, he asked 
them to appoint a commission of two naval 
officers to inquire into the proper way of 
building steam-boats; but the Admiralty 
refused him. The first they constructed 
was the Gorgon, and he would not blame 
the Surveyor of the Navy for that vessel, 
because it was the first steam-boat that 
Was constructed; and after the Admiralty 








The engines of the last- 


solutely projected 6 ft. 54in. above the 
water. The utmost danger would attend a 
shot striking the boiler of one of their steam 
vessels. Ifa shot went through the boiler 
of a steam ship, not one man below would 
escape: every one would be completely cook- 
ed ina moment. [Laughter.] This would 
be no laughing matter; and on the first 
case of this kind occurring, they would 
never be able to get either engineer or 
stoker to sail on board one of these ves- 
sels, There was not a single steam ves- 
sel in the service, except the Terrible, fit 
to go into action. There was not one of 
them that carried more than a few days’ 
fuel on board; and there was not one in 
which the men were not exposed. He had 
told the Admiralty, when they began to 
build iron steam-ships, that they must 
have them lined with wood both within 
and without to a certain height. Until a 
few months ago, they had never tried the 
effect of a shot on an iron vessel; and they 
had not even, after thirty years’ experi- 
ence of steam vessels, ascertained whether 
a funnel could be knocked away by a shot 
until last year. He held in his hand a list 
of thirty-three iron steamers in the service, 
and these had all been ordered or built be- 
fore the Admiralty thought of trying what 
effect a shot would have on a vessel of the 
kind. When they did make the trial, it 
appeared that the shot went clear through 
one side, and nearly knocked out the other 
side altogether. The cost of these ships, 
large and small, had been nearly two mil- 
lions. He would ask, what was the use 
of them? The Admiralty, to show that 
they were not altogether useless, had turn- 
ed the Birkenhead into a troop-ship. He 
was on board that vessel the other day, 
and on inquiry he found that she would not 
carry a battalion of troops, and that the 
utmost that could be accommodated was 
450 men. He found also that the only 
place for the cables was the steerage, 
where the officers had to live. Now, if a 
shot was fired at this vessel, it would go 
through her, and the whole of the men on 
board would be lost. Such a vessel would 
be utterly unfit to convey troops in time of 


war, for if she was met at sea and struck 
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by a shot, she would certainly go down. | (except for special brilliant service) shall be made 
| in any rank of commission officers (save flag-off. 


In time of peace, as well as in war, the 


man on board such a vessel with an air 
collar. He thought the best course that 


could be adopted with regard to such ves- | 


sels was to sell them at once, and so get 
rid of them altogether, for they were only 
fit to be made coal depdts of. The pro- 
ceedings with respect to these iron steam- 
ers showed the manner in which business 
was conducted by the Board of Admiralty. 
There were also eleven screw steam ves- 
sels either built or now in course of con- 
struction, and of these, the only one that 
had been effectively tried was the Lattler. 
While he admitted that the Rattler had 
been tried, he must add that it did not ap- 
pear that any great advantage had resulted 
from the screw in that instance, as it took 
up, with the machinery, the whole of the 
hold. He admitted that the Dauntless 
would afford a fair trial of the principle of 
the screw; and if it answered in that in- 
stance, the adoption of it in other cases 
might be attended with advantage. In 
that instance, however, as well as in others 
he had mentioned, it was clear that ships 
had been built without foresight, and with- 


out a knowledge of the principle on which 


they were constructed. He now came to 
another subject, which was well worthy 
the attention of the House—he alluded to 
the system of promotion in the Navy. He 
held in his hand a return of the list of 
commissioned officers of all grades, soon 
after the termination of the war, namely, 
on the Ist of January, 1816. That re- 
turn showed that there was then one admi- 
ral of the fleet, 66 admirals, 68 vice-admi- 
rals, 75 rear-admirals, 851 captains, 812 
commanders, and 4,014 lieutenants. The 
system of promotion which then existed, 
went on without hindrance to 1830, until 
at last Lord Melville became alarmed at 
the state in which the system had brought 
the Navy; and he and his colleagues at 
the Board of Admiralty came to the reso- 
lution to put a stop to promotion, unless 
under peculiar circumstances. An Admi- 
ralty Minute was adopted to give effect to 
this resolution, by which naval promotion 
was restricted to one vacancy in three, 
unless in the ease of special brilliant ser- 
vices. The Minute was dated the 17th 
of February, 1830, and was as follows :— 


“Their Lordships having taken into considera- 
tion the state of the half-pay list, and being desir- 
ous of operating its gradual reduction in time of 
peace—Resolve, That from this date no promotion 
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| cers), except in the proportion of one promotion 


Adnir alty would be bound to furnish every | for every three vacancies which may be made by 


the removal by death, dismissal, or other cause, of 
officers from the effective lists of each rank kept 
at this office; death or court-martial vacancies, 


| liable to be filled by commanders-in-chief abroad, 


not being reckoned. Promotion being thus limited, 
their Lordships deem it necessary that a control 
in some degree corresponding should be placed 
upon the original entry of young gentlemen into 
the service ; they, therefore, resolve that in future 
all appointments of volunteers of the first class 
shall be made directly by their Lordships. Their 
Lordships direct that these regulations be commu- 
nicated to the commanders-in-chief on foreign sta- 
tions, with an observation that they do not alter 
the authority vested in them of appointing by 
commissions to death or court-martial vacancies; 
but that they do apply to the subsequent vacan- 
cies which may be occasioned by the promotion of 
an officer into an actual death or court-martial 
vacancy, and that such subsequent vacancies are 
to be filled up only by acting orders, as in the 
case of invaliding vacancies.” 


He would ask, what had been the effect of 
adopting this Admiralty Minute? Had the 
rule laid down in it been adhered to? A 
comparison of the number of officers in the 
list of the Royal Navy, on the 27th of 
February, 1830, and on the 30th of Sep- 
tember, 1846, would show whether the 
former extravagant system of promotion 
had been abandoned, and the rule laid 
down in the Minute adhered to. At the 
former period there were 171 flag-offi- 
cers, at the latter 139; in 1830 there 
were 858 captains, and in 1846 there 
were 730; in 1830 there were 918 com- 
manders, and in 1846 there were 855; at 
the former date there were 3,550 lieute- 
nants, and at the latter 2,538, showing a 
reduction of 827 in the number of lieute- 
nants in 1846 as compared with 1830. It 
appeared from this and other returns that 
the rule which had been adopted in 1830 
had not been adhered to in any case. To 
illustrate this further, he would refer to 
another return of navy officers who had 
died, been dismissed the service, and pro- 
moted, between the 27th of February, 1830, 
and the 30th of September, 1846: 245 
flag-officers had died, and there had been 
189 promotions; of captains 361 had died, 
4 had been dismissed or removed the ser- 
vice; 189 had been removed by promotion 
to higher ranks, thus making 509 remo- 
vals, while there had been 365 promotions 
to that rank. Of commanders 315 had 
died, 6 had been dismissed or removed the 
service, and 389 had been removed by pro- 
motion to higher ranks, thus making 710 
removals, while there had been 685 pro- 
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motions. Of lieutenants, 1,049 had died, 
65 had been dismissed or removed the ser- 
yice, and 1,153 had been removed by pro- 
motion to higher rank, making 2,267 re- 
movals, while there had been 1,224 pro- 
motions. He also found, during the same 
period, that 47 captains had been promoted 
for special brilliant service, and 212 by 
brevet and general promotions, and 3 by 
death or court-martial vacancies. Of 
commanders, 112 had been promoted for 
special brilliant service, 375 by special or 
general promotions, and 19 by death or 
court-martial vacancies. Of lieutenants, 
127 had been promoted for special brilliant 
service, 319 by special or general promo- 
tions, and 115 by death or court-martial 
vacancies. Last year 30,000U. was grant- 
ed to enable the Admiralty to make an ef- 
fective retiring list, so that the list of effee- 
tive flag-officers should be reduced to 150, 
and the list of captains to 500; and there 
were to be no further promotions until the 
list was thus reduced. Instead of the 
number of promotions to the ranks of flag- 
officers being such as to make the number 
150, it was made up to 160; but now the 
number was only 2 above the proposed 
list, as the rest had died. As for the cap- 
tains, the Admiralty had told the House 
distinctly that the object in view was to get 
rid of a number of old officers, and to place 


a number of young and efficient officers on | 


the list of captains. But what had taken 
place ? 60 commanders had been made 
captains; and of the officers thus promoted, 
several were as old as many of those who 
had been removed off the effective list of 
captains. It was a breach of faith, then, 
on the part of the Admiralty, to make 
such a promotion, while they had reduced 
the list of captains to 500. The effect of 
this proceeding on the part of the Admiralty 
would make the patronage of that board 
greater than ever. It was clear from the 
returns that had been: made, that the Ad- 
miralty would have the promotion of 
twenty-five officers to the rank of captain 
every year. So it was with respect to the 
list of commanders; and yet the Admiralty 
had promoted eighty old lieutenants to 
that rank. The Admiralty had impru- 
dently ordered three screw-vessels to be 
built, without having tried one; and thirty- 
three iron steamers, without trying any of 
them. They had likewise last year order- 
ed four line-of-battle ships—seventy-fours, 
and four frigates, to be cut down to steam 
block-ships. He hoped the Secretary to 
the Admiralty would tell them whether 
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there was any contract for that work. 
There they had those four seventy-fours 
and four frigates to be altered, at an ex- 
pense of he did not know how much. He 
perceived an item of 18,000U. voted last 
year for repairing those ships; but that 
sum would not do one of them. How then 
was it to be done? They were not yet 
finished, for one of them was still going on 
in Mr. Green’s yard; and one case he 
should particularly mention, in which a 
vessel, acknowledged to be a fine frigate, 
was turned into a bad steam-boat. Now 
the sum of 18,0002. was in the estimates 
of last year set down for repairing steam 
guard-ships, but there was no vote at all 
for the purpose in the estimates of the pre- 
sent year. There was a sum last year of 
120,0001. for building iron steam vessels. 
This year, for the same purpose, the sum 
was 78,1751. The best thing he could 
recommend them to do with those vessels 
would be to get the contractors to take 
them off their hands, for they were good 
for nothing. They were no use for war, 
and those that had been on foreign sta- 
tions were found to have their bottoms so 
deteriorated that they would never be fit 
for anything. When the House then, and 
the country, voted away so much money, it 
was necessary they should know how it 
had been expended. He hoped the pre- 
sent Admiralty would do better than their 
predecessors in office had done. They had 
not been long enough in to enable a judg- 
ment to be formed upon their acts; but he 
hoped from what he had heard that they 
would improve upon those who had gone 
before them. He understood that a com- 
mission had been lately appointed by the 
board, and that it was sitting in the Admi- 
ralty for the consideration of the propriety, 
and with the view, of increasing the pay of 
the men, and for the purpose of specially 
considering the increase of pay to engi- 
neers. Now, that was a question of great 
importance; for we never, by accident 
even, sent a steam-boat to sea, but she 
surely broke down. He thought the cause 
of such accidents was attributable to the 
parsimony of the Admiralty, which by 
sending inferior engineers to sea—persons 
who were previously unacquainted with 
the vessels, did not take sufficient precau- 
tion. They never sent, as they ought, a 
man to the vessel when she was fitting out, 
to see that her machinery was good, and 
properly placed in her. He himself knew 
a case in which an engineer who had seen 
the machinery fitting up in a steam vessel, 
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knew that there was a fault in it, and that 
vessel was sent to sea, at the risk, not only 
of the loss of the ship, but of the valuable 
lives on board of her. He thought that 
engineers ought to have at all events the 
same rating as lieutenants in the Royal 
Navy. He believed that the Admiralty 
had it in contemplation to rate them as 
such. [Admiral Dunpas: Engineers have 
gotthat rating. ] He wasglad to hear it. The 
petty officers ought next to be thought of, 
both first-class and second-class; and the 
seamen ought to be paid better than they 
had been hitherto, so that the punish- 
ment they would have in their power to in- 
flict upon the men would be dismissal 
from the service. If the service were 
made so good as that discharge would be 
a punishment, they would be soon enabled 
to get rid altogether of the question of 
corporal punishment in the Navy. He 
wished, therefore, to know whether the 
Admiralty were ready to pay attention 
this year to the suggestion of increasing 
the pay. He might be considered rather 
exacting in requiring so much from a new 
board; but he liked to keep the Admiralty 
to their trumps, and so he began at once 
with them. He wished likewise to know 
whether they had yet established a sea- 
men’s home? And he should also like to 
be informed upon the subject of the mer- 
chant seamen’s fund. The House had 
been promised that it should be looked 
after; and he should like to know the re- 
sult. If the Government did not intend to 
ameliorate the condition of the merchant 
seamen’s fund, they had better repeal the 
Act at once. There was another question 
which also was one of great importance. 
He was aware it was one about which the 
Admiralty itself had great doubt, but he 
thought it one of great importance. It 
was so, too, with regard to the Registra- 
tion of Seamen Bill. The subject had 
been began by a right hon. Friend of his 
a great many years ago. About two years 
ago the late Secretary of the Admiralty 
(the right hon. Sidney Herbert) and him- 
self brought in a Bill to register the men, 
and it had done a great deal of good. 
He had received a letter from a friend of 
his upon the subject, which stated that in 
the year 1845 the number of register 
tickets issued was 18,013, and the deser- 
tions amounted to 4,000; whilst in the 
subsequent year the tickets amounted to 
23,000, and the desertions were only 
2,0000. He thought the system might 
be further improved; and Mr. Brown had 
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suggested a plan for preventing desertions, 
and at the same time saving the men from 
being cheated, by having a person to seal 
the tickets. He next came to the subject 
of enlistment. As the law stood, Her Ma- 
jesty’s proclamation being issued in time 
of war, calling on seamen to enlist, each 
able seaman who appeared in answer to 
the call within five days, became entitled 
to 101. bounty; and ordinary seamen and 
landsmen volunteering were entitled to 
bounties in proportion. Now, if 40,000 
or 50,000 men were to offer, as they 
might, in answer to such a proclamation, 
the moment it was issued the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer should be prepared to 
come out with 500,000/. at once. Now, 
that Bill should be amended. He would 
not take away the bounty altogether, be- 
cause it would be breaking faith with the 
men who were entitled to receive it; but 
only in the event of hostilities actually 
taking place should the bounty be given— 
when, in fact, the men would be likely to 
be employed for some time, and not merely 
for two or three weeks. As the law stood 
at present, by the issue of a proclamation 
the whole merchant service would be de- 
ranged; but if they arranged so as that 
every boy who was apprenticed to the 
merchant service might be called on when 
out of his time to serve in the Royal Navy, 
they would be able to call upon just as 
many men as might be necessary at any 
given time. The necessities of the mer- 
chant service would thereby be attended 
to. But much good might be effected by 
the Government if they would consider 
the composition of the Board of Admiralty, 
and re-arrange the disposition of the busi- 
ness. Many of the errors that had been 
committed throughout the service arose 
from the fact, that the First Lord had a 
great deal too much to do; a great deal 
too much was thrown upon him, and un- 
fortunately it was his own fault. The 
First Lord thought he must have all the 
dockyards as well as all the fleet under his 
own hands. He would suggest that the 
senior officer of the board should have all 
the fleet to look after, and that the whole 
of the dockyard business should be looked 
to by the next. He could speak with some 
degree of experience on the weight of 
dockyard business, having been allowed 
by the late Admiralty to build one ship 
himself, and he gave the whole of his at- 
tention to it. He had the builders and 
the engineers down to consult together 
over the construction, and he could assure 
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understand his duties. In the construc- 
tion of steam-ships the man who built the 


yessel, and the man who had to construct | 
her engines, ought to be brought together | 
to consult, as it was impossible otherwise 
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the House that such a course was neces-!| short? And if the 4,000 were to be paid 


sary, in order that each should properly | off, how were they to fill up the comple- 
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ments of those ships that were still at sea? 
He asked the pardon of the House for 
having at such great length occupied its 
attention, even at the risk of wearying the 
attention of his noble Friend—if the noble 


to decide where the shafts of the engines | Lord the Member for Lynn would allow 


should be fixed. They should arrange 
how to dispose every ton, and that would 
be utterly impracticable when the engineer 


was in Glasgow and the shipbuilder at | 


Portsmouth, and they were never brought 
together to consult. They neither had 
any one to tell them the weight or height 
of anything, or even what height the guns 
should be out of the water. The First 
Lord of the Admiralty could not, if he 
were a young man of 30, go through the 
requisite duties properly, and he had him- 
self told Sir George Cockburn so; and how, 
then, could it be possible for a man of 70 
or 66 (as he believed was about Sir G. 
Cockburn’s age) to get through them ? 
He knew that the gallant Admiral oppo- 
site (Admiral Dundas) agreed with him. 
In fact it was notorious that the common 
expression was, “‘ The First Lord of the 
Admiralty has too much to do.’’ The 
next point to which he would allude was 


the manning of the ships. He should) 


give the hon. and gallant Captain (Captain 
Berkeley) the credit of having, on the sub- 
ject, done the best thing that had been 
hitherto attempted. in having directed the 
forty-gun ships to carry their full comple- 
ment of men. But he found that they 
were 4,000 men short of the full comple- 
ment required for the service. [‘* No, no! 
—4,000 over.” ] He admitted the cor- 
recton. He should have said 4,000 over. 
It was only a mistake. But the noble 
Lord who moved the Address last year had 
stated, that no ships should again be sent 
to sea without their full complement. Sir 
G. Cockburn said the same. The three- 
deckers were to carry 1,000 men. They 
were to be crammed to overflowing. But 
when the squadron—that squadron which 
had attracted so much observation—put 
to sea, those vessels, instead of having 
their full complement of seamen, had the 
numbers made up with 200 or 300 marines. 
Three of them, with those short comple- 
ments, were still in the Mediterranean, 
and one of them was at Lisbon. If, then, 
they had 3,000 or 4,000 men over the 
number requisite to complete all the crews, 
how were they to be paid, for he under- 
stood that in some vessels there were 100 





him to call him so. The noble Lord had 
stated his opinion a few nights back to be, 
that he (Sir C. Napier) was like a fish out 
of water the moment he stepped off the 
quarter-deck. But surely his noble Friend 
should have considered, before he used 
such an expression, that he himself was 
liable to a similar animadversion. He too 
had his quarter-deck, and his quarter-deck 
was Newmarket and the turf. He (Sir C. 
Napier) wondered that the noble Lord, 
when he came into the House, did not re- 
collect that he might be suspected of know- 
ing little of the subject which he had un- 
dertaken. But as the noble Lord had 
spoken of the Sidon, he begged to tell the 
noble Lord that she would be ready for sea 
by Saturday night, and if the noble Lord 
would do him the honour of accompanying 
him, he would give him a ervise to the Isle 
of Wight, which might give him some idea 
of the vessel, and he should have the best 
bottle of port wine that could be procured, 
which would console him in some degree 
for the loss of his Railway Bill, and the 
awful defeat of his great party. 

Mr. CORRY said, that he was very 
unwilling to detain the Speaker in the 
chair, and that as most of the arguments 
which they had heard that night had been 
advanced by the gallant Admiral on, at 
least, half a dozen former occasions, and 
had been as often answered by himself 
and others, he need not advert further to 
them than to refer the gallant Admiral 
to the volumes of Hansard, up stairs, 
where the whole were, doubtless, faithfully 
recorded. But there was one point on 
which he felt himself called on to make a 
few observations, not only because the 
credit of the late Board of Admiralty was 
involved in it, but also because it was in 
itself of considerable national importance : 
he alluded to the conduct of the late board, 
in so largely constructing iron ships of 
war. The matter was of national impor- 
tance for two reasons. It was known that 
by far the largest portion of the timber 
used in the construction of ships of war 
was of foreign growth; and it was, there- 
fore, a material point, if iron, which was 
easily procured in this country, and in 
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any quantities, could be safely applied to 
the building of ships of war; and se- 
condly, if there was a sudden demand for 
an increase of our naval force, as there 
was during the last war, when forty ships 
of the line were required at once—which, 
on account of the cost to which the country 
was put by their repairs, were afterwards 
known by the name of the Forty Thieves— 
it would be totally impossible, either in 
our public dockyards, or in the yards of 
private builders, to find a sufficiency of 
seasoned timber; and the necessary con- 
sequence would be premature decay. These 
were, he thought, reasons quite sufficient 
to justify the late Board of Admiralty in 
fully testing the experiment of constructing 
steamers of iron; but the gallant Admiral 
said that the late Government carried that 
experiment to too great an extent; he said 
that it appeared from a return which had 
been laid on the Table of the House, that 
thirty-three iron vessels had been ordered 
since 1840. Now, the number out of 
those thirty-three actually ordered by the 
late Board of Admiralty, was only twenty- 
four; the remainder, consisting of five or 
six small vessels which were built by the 
preceding board, and of three or four 
packets, he believed intended for the Holy- 
head station, which had been ordered by 
the present Government. The gallant 
Admiral had, in the course of his observa- 
tions, questioned the fitness of iron as a 
material for building vessels designed for 
ordinary purposes, as contradistinguished 
from purposes of war. He had stated that 
the Grappler had so strained herself, that 
nearly all on board were lost. He thought 
that if that were so, it must have been the 
result of some accidental defect, for he 
believed that for general purposes nothing 
was more fully proved than that iron was 
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question of the fitness of iron as a material 
for vessels intended for war. Now, of the 
twenty-four vessels ordered by the late 
Board of Admiralty, six—the Bloodhound 
and Harpy class—had only been tempo. 
rarily employed as men-of-war, and were 
never intended to be so employed perma- 
nently ; having been built merely for the 
purpose of keeping up the communication 
between the dockyards, conveying newly. 
raised men, and other such services. Se- 
veral others were built for the packet ser- 
vice. Another was Her Majesty’s yacht, 
the Fairy: and out of the whole twenty- 
four only seven were intended or ever 
designed by the Admiralty for the pur. 
poses of war. Again, of these seven, two 
—the Sharpshooter and the Teazer— 
were of very small size; and if they failed, 
the loss would not be much. There were, 
however, five large vessels which had been 
designed for war purposes, the Birkenhead, 
and the four other large steam frigates to 
which the gallant Admiral had referred: 
the gallant Admiral had chosen to assume 
that the late Board of Admiralty had em- 
barked blindfold in this experiment, and 
that they had had no proof that iron wasa 
fit material to oppose to shot. He did not 
know where the gallant Admiral had been 
living of late; but he believed that every 
other Member of the House had heard of 
the Nemesis—an iron vessel—which had 
rendered such brilliant service during the 
Chinese war. It was the favourable re- 
ports they had received of that vessel, 
that first led the attention of the Govern- 
ment to the building of iron vessels. They 
had received similar reports of the Guada- 
loupe, a vessel that was built for service 
under the Mexican Government, and had 
been commanded by Commander Charle- 
wood. The gallant Admiral said that an 
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a fit material for the construction of vessels. | experiment had been tried at Portsmouth, 
In coming into that House that evening, a | and that that experiment was conclusive 
paper had been put into his hand by an against iron for ships of war. But that 
iron shipbuilder, who had built no less than | experiment was tried on a vessel that was 
250 iron vessels, some of them of 1,800 | never intended for war; one that was built 
tons; and that was a pretty good proof of | before the late Government came into 
the opinion entertained by the merchants | office, merely for the purpose of carrying 
of this country of iron being a fit material | shipwrights from Portsmouth to Spithead, 
for constructing vessels ; and, if there were and having the lightest possible scantling; 
any doubt upon that point, he need only | her plates having been originally only } of 
turn to Dundrum Bay, where the Great | an inch think, and reduced by wear, as he 
Britain had been lying for months almost | had been informed, to little more than half 
uninjured, although exposed to the action of | that thickness. Against this experiment 
a sea which few wooden vessels would have , he would appeal to the evidence of Captain 
been able to withstand. He was aware, | Hall, who had so ably commanded the 
however, that the gravamen of the charge | Nemesis during the whole of the operations 
against the late board was involved in the in China, as well as to the evidence of 
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Captain Charlewood. Captain Hall stated 
in a letter which he (Mr. Corry) had lately 
received from him, that— 

«The Nemesis was frequently struck, as often 
as fourteen times in one action, and much da- 
maged by shot in her upper works ; but only one 
shot can be said to have gone straight through 
the vessel, which made a hole as if you had put 
your finger through a piece of paper. Other 
shots struck the Nemesis in a slanting direction, 
and merely indented the iron, glancing off without 
penetrating. We remarked no particular danger 
from splinters of iron; but I would observe, that 
the Nemesis was constructed of the best possible 
material, and put together with the best possible 
workmanship. She was also divided into seven 
water-tight compartments; and I am of decided 
opinion that no war-steamer of iron should be 
divided into less. The Nemesis had holes knocked 
in her bottom many times by sharp rocks ; but 
those were easily stopped for the time by driving 
in plugs of wood and oakum from the inside. For 
myself, judging from my own experience, and 
well knowing that the sides of iron steamers 
(particularly between wind and water) could be 
strengthend and supported so as to prevent the 
destructive effects of shot, which have caused so 
much alarm, I should still give the preference to 
an iron over a wooden steamer as a command 
under all circumstances.” 


And Captain Charlewood, of the Guada- 
loupe, referring to that vessel in a letter to 
him, written only a few days previously, 
said— 

“Notwithstanding the extraordinary report 
which had been sent home of the effects of shot 
upon one of our iron men-of-war, my opinion is as 
strong as ever upon this subject, providing the 
vessel is properly built; and I should still cer- 
tainly prefer commanding an iron steam frigate 
toa wooden one. I think also that you will con- 
sider my opinion as to the effects of shot upon 
iron vessels is not a rash one, or made upon slight 
grounds, when I inform you of the following par- 
ticular cases which occurred to the Guadaloupe 
Mexican steam-frigate, two of which occurred 
when I was actually on board in command of the 
vessel, and the others very shortly after the Ad- 
niralty order reached me instructing me to return 
home, when Mr. Martin, a relative of mine, was in 
command. Fuli particulars of each case I have 
both from him and other officers who were on 
board:—1. A 241lb. shot struck the vessel on the 
bow, at the point where the woodwork of the head 
is bolted on the bow, and consequently lies on the 
iron side. This shot, fired from a distance of 
about 1,000 yards, passed through the woodwork, 
say about five inches thick, and the iron, and 
dropped on board, simply making a hole suffi- 
ciently large to let the shot pass through. 2. A 
shot struck the counter, indented the iron, and 
glanced off; had the vessel been constructed of 
wood, this shot, I think, would have entered. 3. 
A 24Ib. shot, nearly spent, struck the iron bul- 
wark on the inside, having passed over the port 
side of the vessel; this shot started the iron and 
burst the rivets of a plate for about nine inches 
in length, 4. A full plumper 24lb. shot struck 
Just abaft the mainmast, on the port side, and 
about two feet under water; this shot passed 
through the side, and lodged in the coal bunker ; 
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the hole was made quite tight temporarily with a 
common plug; no rivets were started, or damage 
done, beyond the circular hole made by the shot. 
5. An 18lb. shot fired at a distance of about 200 
yards; this shot struck the vessel’s side near the 
foremast, passed through the iron, making as 
clean a hole as if it had been drilled, and through 
three casks of salt provisions. These shot-holes 
were all repaired by the boiler-makers, who served 
on board as engineers and firemen. Four holes 
were drilled round each shot-hole from the inside, 
corresponding with four holes in an iron plate, 
which was lowered down on the outside, and four 
screw-bolts made them perfectly tight and secure, 
not a drop of water finding its way through; the 
vessel was in severe weather repeatedly after- 
wards, and I believe that to this day nothing more 
has been done to these shot-holes. I should re- 
mark that the case No. 3. of the spent shot, would 
have been the worst leak to contend with, had it 
struck the vessel under water, as a plug could not 
easily have been applied; but still the leak would 
not have been comparatively a severe one. Several 
other shots struck the vessel about the hull, both 
when I was on board and afterwards, but these 
are the only cases worth mentioning, and which 
have any bearing upon the question in point.” 

He thought these statements were pretty 
clear as to the opinion of two officers of 
the greatest experience in the English 
Navy with respect to iron vessels; and he 
asked whether the opinion of the gallant 
Admiral, who had had no experience of 
iron vessels, deserved to be sect against that 
of officers who not only stated facts which 
had come under their own observation on 
actual service and under fire, and which 
went directly to prove that iron was a fit 
material for steam vessels of war, but who 
both declared that they would actually 
prefer an iron to a wooden steamer, as a 
command, under all circumstances. The 
late Board of Admiralty had not, however, 
intended to construct any more iron steam- 
ers, until the vessels they had already built 
were fully tested; and he thought the pre- 
sent Board of Admiralty would act wisely 
in adopting the course he believed they 
were adopting, in holding their hand as to 
building more, until they had been fully 
tried. He hoped, however,, they would 
not allow these iron vessels to be shelved, 
until they had had the most convincing 
proofs that iron was not a fit material for 
ships of war; and, even if it should so 
appear, still the iron steamers now in pro- 
gress of building would be of the greatest 
possible service for the conveyance of 
troops; a service for which vessels of that 
description were much required, and for 
which they would be admirably adapted. 
The gallant Admiral said, he thought it ex- 
tremely rash in the late Board of Admiralty 
to construct so many as seventeen screw 
vessels, without trying the effect of the 
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serew first. He (Mr. Corry) recollected 
that in that House the hon. and gallant 
Member for Brighton was always taunting 
the Board of Admiralty for not building 
screw vessels—[ Captain PEcHELL: Because 
you were so long about it]—and the gal- 
lant Admiral said they had been too hasty. 
It was really no very easy matter to satisfy 
everybody; but when the gallant Admiral 
said that they had not tried the effect of 
the serew, he replied that the experiment 
had been fully tested in the Rattler, in the 
Great Britain, and in other vessels. These 
experiments had been so successful, that 
it was almost the universal opinion that 
the screw must supersede the paddle-wheel 
as a propeller in vessels of war; because, 
even if there should be a loss of speed, it 
would be more than compensated by the 
security which would result from the cir- 
cumstance that the whole of the machinery, 
including the steam-chest and the propeller 
itself, would be under the water line, and 
thus protected against shot. The gallant 


Admiral also complained that the late Go- 
vernment had converted eight ships of the 
line and frigatesinto steam guardships, with- 
out trying one first. But these vessels were 
not designed for services requiring great 


speed, but were merely intended for the 
defence of the dockyards and adjoining 
parts of the coast, and had been fitted on 
the recommendation of a commission com- 
posed of officers of great experience and 
ability; and there could be no doubt but 
that they would prove perfectly successful 
for the purposes for which they were de- 
signed. He believed that he had answered 
the whole of the gallant Admiral’s objec- 
tions to which he thought it necessary to 
advert on the present occasion; and he 
would, therefore, trespass no further on 
the time of the House, as he was very un- 
willing to detain it from going into Com- 
mittee on the Navy Estimates. 

ApmiraL DUNDAS said, the attack 
which the gallant Admiral opposite had 
made on the present Board of Admiralty, 
as to promotion, was most unjust and illi- 
beral ; and the comparison he had drawn, 
as to the number of officers promoted, was 
most erroneous. He held in his hand a 
list of the state of the Navy in 1816 and in 
1817, and he found that in that period no 
less than 1,454 officers had died. In 1816, 
the number of admirals was 210. It was 
now 156. Of captains, in 1816, the num- 
ber was 851. It was now 697. Of lieu- 
tenants, in 1816, there were 4,014. There 
were now 2,448, So that in that number 
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of years 1,500 had disappeared from the 
list. The number of promotions that had 
been made of lieutenants, for meritorious 
service, by the present Board of Admiralt 

was 160; and he regretted that when that 
promotion was announced, the number wags 
not doubled, to show the sense of the 
Board of Admiralty had of the services of 
those officers. 

Captain HARRIS exnressed his satis. 
faction at learning that it was not the in. 
tention of the Government to convert men- 
of-war into carrying vessels. Any such 
arrangement would interfere with the dis. 
cipline of the men. Neither would it do 
to take the guns out of the ships. If the 
House would look at the relations which 
existed between this country and Franee, 
it would see that they were not such as 
to justify the disarming of the vessels, 
and sending them to the Black Sea for 
grain, thus rendering them liable to be 
intercepted on their return should war 
arise. He would not object, however, to 
the employment of ships in ordinary to 
purposes calculated to facilitate the intro- 
duction of food into Ireland. With re- 
spect to the vessels that had been, and 
were to be, as it was termed, converted, 
there was, he thought, great reason for 
complaint: the armament of this small 
frigate-class was unsatisfactory. They 
had ponderous swivel-guns on the upper 
deck, and the men working them were 
without protection; in close action those 
vessels were most likely to be over-match- 
ed, whilst the hatchways being very small, 
they were liable to be carried by boarding. 
There was also the difficulty of working 
the heavy guns when they became heat- 
ed. Further, he wished to call the at- 
tention of the House to the manner in 
which the steam vessels belonging to the 
Navy were built. They wére built solely 
with a view to speed, and were quite too 
narrow and sharp to carry the weight of 
metal and machinery which men-of-war 
ought to bear. With these remarks he 
should, perhaps, content himself, had not 
blame been thrown by the gallant Admiral 
on the subject of the late promotion; now he 
was bound to declare that he quite ap- 
proved of the spirit which actuated the 
Admiralty in their recent arrangements 
respecting promotions. If they desired to 
secure the service of young and active 
men, they must be liberal in the matter of 
promotions. He was quite of opinion that 
the Admiralty had in this respect been ac- 
tuated by a proper spirit, and had done 
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all that could be expected from them. As 
to the subject of punishment in the Navy, 
he felt that that was one which would be 
much better discussed at the Board of Ad- 
miralty than in the House of Commons. 
He must, however, say, with reference to 
the order that had been already issued, 
that if a captain were not competent to 
control his crew at home, he ought not to 
be trusted with large powers upon fo- 
reign stations. While fitting outa ship, a 
eaptain would naturally be loth to make a 
report to the admiral in command, and the 
gallant Officer opposite well knew that on 
the training of the first three months de- 
pended the discipline of a ship’s company. 
If punishment were necessary in any given 
case, it ought to be inflicted according to a 
settled plan, and Government ought, in- 
stead of encouraging Members to come 
down and make Motions—they ought, he 
contended, to propose to the House some 
plan of their own. If the Admiralty would 
come down with a definite plan upon this sub- 
ject, they could then deal with it according 
to its merits; but, after what had occurred 
the other night upon the subject, he thought 
that they would hardly be secure in adopt- 
ing at once any measures that might be 
thrust upon them with a view of abo- 
lishing altogether the present system. His 
own opinion was, as he had before stated, 
that there should be a gradual reduction of 
punishment. He would limit the authority 
of captains to punish only to the extent of 
thirty lashes to be inflicted for special of- 
fences named in the Printed Instructions. 
He would limit the authority under court- 
martials, to award fifty lashes the same as 
inthe Army. He did not think they could 
go safely beyond that at present. He did 
not, however, say it was impossible that 
they should ultimately do without flogging 
altogether. It was a well-ascertained fact 
that many men came under the lash from 
taking a glass too much of grog; and 
many of the young men could not drink 
the allowance of spirits with impunity. 
Now he thought it would be a material im- 
provement to give the men the option of 
taking up an additional quarter of a pound 
of salt beef in lieu of the quarter of a pint of 
rum. The cost of both was nearly alike. 
If a man were therefore found to be the 
worse for liquor in the evening, it would 
have a very good effect to leave it at the 
discretion of the captain to have his grog 
converted into beef. He was of opinion 
that this would be a great improvement. 

Mr. HUME coincided with most of the 
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views expressed by the gallant Admiral 
(Sir C. Napier) with regard to the building 
and alteration of ships. No subject con- 
nected with the estimates was more im- 
portant than this; and if he had not known 
that the present Admiralty were engaged 
in devising means to prevent such waste, 
he should, before this, have brought the 
subject under notice. No question could 
be more clearly demonstrated than this— 
that the building of ships for the Navy had 
been upon the worst principle, and that 
they were worse constructed than those of 
any country in the world. There was no 
instance anywhere of so many ships being 
cut down and altered; and for the last 
twenty or thirty years there had been no 
instance of any ship built for any particular 
purpose turning out fit for that purpose. 
The waste of materials and labour he be- 
lieved to be equal to what the gallant Ad- 
miral (Sir C. Napier) had stated; and he 
never saw the right hon. Baronet oppo- 
site (Sir James Graham) when the Navy 
was mentioned, without feeling that in 
1832, when he was First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, he struck the greatest blow that 
had ever been levelled against the naval 
architecture of this country. The report 
of the Commissioners appointed in 1806 to 
inquire into the civil affairs of the Navy, 
stated that at that time our naval architec- 
ture had been neglected. We had not a 
ship then but what was built from foreign 
moulds. Our best vessels were taken from 
the French, Spaniards, Danes, and Swedes. 
He blamed the Government of the day for 
not having adopted a better system. The 
consequence of that report was the estab- 
lishment of a School of Naval Architecture, 
which, he contended, the gallant Admiral 
had not proved inefficient. As to pro- 
motion, he should be prepared to show the 
House that the late step had cost the coun- 
try a million and a half. He did not 
grudge the money if it were applied to a 
useful purpose; but if it were not, he should 
grudge it. Concerning wages, he would 
recommend the Government to allow them 
to follow the general rule. They must not 
think of keeping up the same rate at all 
times. The rate must depend upon the 
demand. If in time of war, wages were 
limited to the same rate as was paid during 
peace, men could not be blamed if they de- 
serted when they were wanted; but he was 
confident if the power of the Government 
were exercised so as to render their situa- 
tion comfortable, and to improve it, they 
would have abundance of men in war, as 
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well as in peace. A fair rate of wages 
would prevent any difficulty in manning the 
Navy. The step which the Admiralty had 
taken was honourable to them, and he 
hoped they would not be led away from it. 

House in Committee. 

Mr. WARD said, he could not help feel- 
ing very strongly impressed with a sense 
of the difficulty of discharging the duty of 
laying before the House a statement re- 
specting the Navy estimates for the present 
year: first, on account of the large expen- 
diture at present necessary, and, secondly, 
on account of the great variety of items 
over which that expenditure was distri- 
buted, which made it difficult for him to 
lay before the House a clear and intelligible 
statement, without trespassing largely upon 
its indulgence. He would begin by 
stating that the gross estimates would ex- 
ceed those of last year by a sum of 
62,284/. But the difference in the mo- 
ney actually to be voted, was still lar- 
ger; for the credits in aid for the 
year 1846-7, were 190,4611., while the 
credits in aid for the present year would be 
175,322l. The difference between these 
was 15,1391., and the difference in the net 
votes would amount to 77,423/. He agreed 


with his right hon. Friend the Member 
for Portsmouth, and his hon. Friend the 
Member for Coventry, in some of the ob- 
servations which they made upon the finan- 
cial statement of his right hon. Friend the 


Chancellor of the Exchequer. He was as 
much impressed as they, or as any one 
could be, with the conviction that there 
was no subject more deserving of the watch- 
fulness of Parliament, than this tendency 
of the estimates to increase during a 
time of peace. Hon. Members had ad- 
verted to the state of the estimates in the 
years 1834 and 1835, when they were 
4,245,7231. and 4,533,5431. respectively; 
but if there were any force in that re- 
ference, he saw no reason why they should 
not go as far back as the year 1817, when 
the whole number of seamen and ma- 
rines amounted to only 19,000. Why 
did not his hon. Friends do this?  Be- 
cause common sense told them that no 
country could fix a standard for its naval 
expenditure without reference to the expen- 
diture of other countries. All power was 
relative. It was power only until it was 
met by a power greater than its own. The 
nations of Europe had now enjoyed a long 
peace. In i817 they were at the close 
of along war. Their resources were then 
exhausted. They were now in a differ- 
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ent condition. They had been allowej 
time to recruit their resources, and q 
naval establishment, which would hay. 
been adequate, or ample, might, in 18]7, 
be quite inadequate to our present eyi. 
gencies. When he used the word *“ inade. 
quate,’ he meant it only in reference to 
national defence, and not to purposes of 
aggrandizement. Ile felt as strongly as 
any man the blessings of peace; but he 
felt also that the best, nay, the only way 
to secure them, was always to be in 
a position to defy hostility ; and he be. 
lieved that there would be no man in that 
House who, on that principle, would not 
feel that we must keep up a parity of 
position with other Powers, in the great 
scale of national importance. Two things, 
therefore, he must do, in order to obtain 
the assent of the House to the vote he was 
about to propose: first, he must show 
what the increase in the effective strength 
of the Navy really was ; and, secondly, 
he would show that such increase did 
not bear more than a fair proportion to 
the increase of the naval strength of other 
Powers. Indeed, he very much doubted 
whether we had as yet taken precautions 
enough ; whether we had reached the 
point at which we could stop, consist- 
ently with the maintenance of the honour 
and integrity of the empire. — First, then, 
what was the increase in the naval establish- 
ment? To come at the real increase, it 
was necessary to strip the subject of all 
extraneous matter; for instance, the packet 
service, which had gone on swelling the 
estimates from year to year. He did not 
say that there had been an improper in- 
crease in this department: it had been the 
natural consequence of the increase of inter- 
course with our colonies and dependencies, 
and with other commercial countries. 
Still, the House must bear in mind, that 
whereas in 1830 the amount required for 
the packet service was 27,870I., and in 
1811 only 24,0401., the vote he should 
propose to-night included no less a sum 
than 820,083/. for that service, in one 
shape or other. There were also other 
branches of charge in which there had 
been a great increase, but which did not 
directly belong to the effective naval service 
of the country, such as the army and ord- 
nance transport service, the troop ships, 
and the vietualling of them, as well as 
the supplies furnished to other depart- 
ments; the difference between the half- 
pay and the pension list, calculated upon 
a scale corresponding with the present 
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active list of admirals, &e.; and the pre- 
sent dead weight, including the half-pay 
(725,7881.), and pensions to widows and 
seamen (491,447/.) The total amount 
of these different branches of charge, 
which could not be said to form a part of 
the effective naval service, but were never- 
theless included in the estimates, was 
1,564,948/. The House would find, there- 
fore, that the total sum applied by Eng- 
land to the maritime defence of the coun- 
try, including the wages and victuals of 
seamen and marines, the dockyards, build- 
ing, repairs, steam machinery, afloat and 
ashore, &c., was 5,996,9281., after deduct- 
ing the non-naval services from the net 
vote for the current year, or 7,561,8761.; 
by England, too, be it remembered, a coun- 
try which had no other defences, of which 
the coast was unprotected, which had a 
disposable army of but 20,000 men, 
without a militia, a fortified town, or any 
military organization whatever. And yet, 
while we voted, under these circumstances, 
but 5,996,9287. for our naval service, 
France, by her estimate for the present 
year, which he had received a day or 
two ago, devoted, to the same purpose, 
5,639,383/., making a difference between 


France and England of only 357,5451., 
although France had her coast admira- 
bly fortified, her capital impregnable, a 
standing army of 300,000 men, and a 
national guard of a million to fall back 


upon, And at the same time, the 
House must be aware that within the 
last two years a remarkable change had 
taken place in the naval establishment of 
France. In 1846, the Chamber of Depu- 
ties added, on the deliberate report of the 
Government, an extraordinary credit of 
93,000,000f., to be spread over seven 
years, to the ordinary estimate for the 
year, The estimates for the year 1847-8 
amounted to 140,984,591f., or 5,639,3831. 
Of this amount, 19,800,000f., or 792,000. 
were for extraordinary service, which, added 
to the ordinary service of 121,184,591f., 
or 4,847,383/., made up the grand total. 
The amounts ordered to be applied to 
shipbuilding very considerably exceeded 
the amounts which should be appropriated, 
were the proportion of the seventh part 
of the 93,000,000F. strictly adhered to. 
And the Minister of Marine, at the close 
of his report, said in explanation of this— 

“Tt is thought to be in harmony with the mani- 
fest intentions of the Chambers, that the building 
of new ships should be proceeded with as fast as 
possible, so as to complete the projected increase 
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of the fleet as soon as can be done, without wait- 
ing for the term of seven years. The works for 
1847 and 1848 are regulated with this view. The 
sum of 2,100,000f., 84,000/., for steam-engines 
likewise, and for the same reason, exceeds the pro- 
portion of the seventh.” 

The great object of this increased expendi- 
ture was, that France might increase the 
number of her ships from 359, which they 
were in 1846, to 390, which was what they 
intended to be. Now, he found no fault 
with France for these things. France did 
what she thought right and necessary for 
the maintenance of her position. She set 
us in many respects a noble example. He 
admired the wise and systematic liberality 
with which her great naval works had 
been carried on from year to year till she 
had compensated herself for the natural 
disadvantages under which she laboured, 
along the whole coast of the Channel, 
by some of the most magnificent works 
now in existence. Along the whole coast 
from north to south—from Dunkirk and 
Calais, to Havre, Cherbourg, St. Servan, 
Brest, L’Orient, Indret, Rochfort, and 
Toulon—works were going on of which 
that House had but little conception either 
as to the actual importance of the works 
themselves, or of the magnificent artifi- 
cial harbours that were being constructed 
there. For Cherbourg, 44,000,000 franes 
had been appropriated; 18,000,000 for the 
breakwater, and 26,000,000 for the dock- 
yard. The yard contained 231 acres, and 16 
building slips; and 6,000 workmen were em- 
ployed there; while the breakwater exceed- 
ed that at Devonport by one mile in length. 
At Brest the steam establishment was on 
a larger scale than any which England 
possessed. The smithery contained 127 
fires, while that at Portsmouth had only 
48; and the same proportions were main- 
tained at the other harbours. These facts, 
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| it appeared to him, ought to be a lesson to 


us. They imposed a very heavy responsi- 
bility on those who were in power in this. 
country. It behoved them to take care, by 
the proper development of our resources in 
time of peace, to prevent the balance of 
power being changed in case of war. It 
was true that England had no need to vie 
with France in the extent Government had 
gone to in these great Government estab- 
lishments, because, besides our natural 
advantages, there existed so many resources 
of a private nature, in the hands of com- 
mercial companies and individuals, which 
could be made available in the event of ad- 
ditional naval power being required. But, 
even as between Governments, a certain 
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parity must be kept up between the naval 
resources of the two nations. England 
must not grudge the money that went 
to fortify her arsenals and coasts, for the 
worst possible economy was that which 
left them exposed in the event of war. He 
could not congratulate the House on its 
work in this respect being nearly done. It 
was only begun within the last five years. 
We did not begin till 1842; while France 
had carried on her works systematically 
for sixteen years. The finest naval sta- 
tions in the world, were ours, and we had 
scandalously neglected them. Bermuda was 
a disgrace to us. Malta was yet far from 
being complete; and both Portsmouth and 
Devonport were most inadequately defend- 
ed. Throughout the Mediterranean we 
had not a place where a steam-boat of 
any size could be repaired. He did hope, 
however, that the dockyard establishment 
at Malta would, ere long, be so improved 
that every necessary repair of steam- 
vessels might be effected there with as 
much ease as in this country. From 
what, however, had this state of things 
arisen? From the unwise economy, the 


miserable parsimony, which had refused in 
former years to look forward to inevitable 


necessities. Ten years ago we thought 
of nothing but cutting down the establish- 
ments of the country; and now we were 
obliged to crowd into three years what 
ought to have been spread over ten; and 
the consequence was, that what every one 
admitted to be inevitable, was done under 
ten times greater pressure than it other- 
wise would have been, and at a time when 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer could 
very ill spare a single shilling beyond the 
current necessities of the country. And 
yet there was no help for it, unless we were 
prepared to leave this mighty empire in a 
state which no man would say the power of 
England ought to be left in. It might, how- 
ever, be asked, what had the present Board 
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sincerely regretted. The question raised 
last year as to the naval reserve, they had 
been compelled to postpone; and they wete 
also unprepared to deal with the question 
of coal depots, though they felt them to be 
most essential. The works at Bermuda must 
be suspended for another year, until those 
were finished which were nearer home, 
It was thought more necessary to add 
1,500 men to the marines (which would be 
proposed under vote No. 1), and to reor. 
ganize entirely the corps of naval engi- 
neers. Nothing, it must be admitted, 
could be more pressing than this latter sub- 
ject, considering the great importance of the 
duties which the engineers had to perform, 
and the detriment to the public service aris- 
ing from the incompetency of many of those 
who were now employed in that department. 
A Committee had been appointed to consi- 
der the subject, consisting of officers who 
were thought to be best acquainted with 
the steam navy, and presided over by 
his noble Friend Lord John Hay. That 
Committee made a most able and conclu. 
sive report. It admitted at once that the 
inferiority of the pay in the Government 
service, as compared with others, drew 
away from that service the men most emi- 
nent in character and abilities, and left 
the service too often as the last resource 
for the ignorant and unworthy. The re- 
port then went on to make a comparative 
statement of the pay in the Government 
service, and that of the East India Com- 
pany or of the merchant service. In both 
those services, the duty was much better 
performed than in Her Majesty’s service, 
because they could command the best men. 
It appeared from the statement of the Com- 
mittee that the pay of a first-class engineer 
| in Her Majesty’s service was 131. 8s. per 
'month, no allowance being made for outiit, 
nor any addition for long service. In the 
| East India Company’s service, besides an 


| allowance of 50I. for outfit, the pay of a 





of Admiralty done to redeem the promise first-class engineer was 15/. 7s. 5}d. per 
they gave last year, that they would im-!| month for the first three years; 191. 4s. 7d. 
prove and systematize our naval resources? | for the next four years; and from the 
In the first place, he must answer, they had | eighth year, 231. 1s. 6d. per month. In 
done, and were prepared to propose, much | the merchant service, the West India, and 
less than they could have wished. But | China Packet Companies’ service, and the 
any hon. Member who listened to the | other great private companies’ service, the 
statement made the other night by the! pay of a first-class engineer was, for the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, must have | India and China packets, 251. per month; 
seen how small was the margin with which | for the Mediterranean 16/. per month; 
the public departments had to deal. The and for the West Indies, from 161. to 201. 
choice was less as to what to do than as per month. In the one service they were 
to what to leave undone; and many things | reckoned as men of a high—almost liberal 
had been left undone which he (Mr. Ward) | —education; while, in the other, they 
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ranked below the lowest warrant officers, 
were not treated as gentlemen, until most 
of those who really were gentlemen, and 
were qualified, had been driven from the 
service. Now, with reference to this 
branch, it was proposed by the Com- 
mittee that the corps of engineers should 
be classed in three divisions ; that there 
should be, first, a class of engineers who 
should be called inspectors of machi- 
nery afloat ; then, that there should be a 
class called chief engineers; and, lastly, 
that there should be another class called 
assistant engineers. The two latter class- 
es were to be subdivided, severally, into 
three classes. It was proposed that the 
inspectors of machinery afloat should rank 
with, but after, masters of the fleet ; 
that the chief engineers should rank with, 
but after, masters; and that the assistant 
engineers should rank with, but after, se- 
cond masters. The inspectors of machi- 
nery afloat would receive 25/. per month; 
the chief engineers, first-class, 20U. per 
month; second-class, 16/7. per month ; 
third-class, 147. per month; and the as- 
sistant engineers, first-class, 12/. per 
month; second-class, 97. 10s. per month ; 
third-class, 87. per month. It was fur- 
ther proposed that the examination of 
candidates for entry or promotion should 
be most rigid; and that the assistant 
engineers should be entered on probation, 
as “acting’’ for the first year; also, that 
as opportunities offered, they should be 
encouraged to go into the factories to ac- 
quire practical skill in the use of tools, &c. 
It was also recommended that a chief en- 
gineer should always attend the construc- 
tion of engines ordered of private manu- 
facturers, after the payment of the first 
instalment, in order that he might supervise 
the work, and acquire a thorough insight 
into their mode of construction, he also 
having charge of them when fitted. The 
chief engineers were to be allowed the pri- 
vilege of studying at the Royal Naval Col- 
lege. These arrangements, he conceived, 
would be found most advantageous in prac- 
tice; for he could say, with reference to 
his own short experience at the Admi- 
ralty, that, since he had been there, 
half the accidents that had occurred in 
steam-ships had arisen from the incom- 
petency of the engineers. With regard 
to the office of inspector of machinery 
afloat, it was considered desirable that an 
officer of very superior attainments should 
be borne in the flag-ships, for the purpose 
of inspecting and reporting on all matters 
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connected with machinery. It often hap- 
pened under the present system that ves- 
sels were detained or withdrawn from ser- 
vice for trifling defects, or returned from 
foreign stations before it was absolutely 
necessary that they should do so. The 
additional expense of this proposed scale 
of pay for the engineers would be ul- 
timately from 7,000/. to 8,000/. a year, 
exclusive of the inspectors’ pay. The 
sum required for the present year would 
not be more than 4,000/., which he con- 
ceived could not be regarded as being too 
much, when it was remembered that the 
value of the machinery under the imme- 
diate charge of these engineers was at the 
present moment estimated at 1,400,0001. 
The additional expense of the whole pro- 
posed scale of pay, would not amount to 
above one-half per cent on this sum, or 
about 33 per cent on the average annual 
cost of maintaining this machinery in effi- 
cient working condition. It was proposed 
to take a vote of 500 men for the marines, 
for twelve months, and 1,000 men, for six 
months only. It was also proposed to 
take (under No. 8) 20,0001. for the or- 
ganization of corps of artificers for the de- 
fence of the dockyards; and if he might 
judge from the spirit that had been shown 
in entering into them, these corps might be 
expected to prove very useful hereafter for 
defence. The number of men who had 
already enrolled themselves in the different 
dock and victualling establishments, were, 
at Deptford, 900; at Sheerness, 866; at 
Chatham, 968; at Portsmouth, 1,664; at 
Plymouth, 1,639; and at Pembroke, 600. 
These, with 80 at the Royal William-yard, 
and 80 at the Royal Clarence-yard, made 
a total of 6,797 men. A Committee had 
also been appointed, of which his gallant 
Friend (Captain Berkeley) was chairman, 
to consider as to the best means of pre- 
venting desertion, by improving in each 
ship the pay and condition of a certain 
number of the petty officers and seamen 
—and he regretted from his heart that 
it was not possible to carry out its re- 
commendations. He thought such a sys- 
tem would be most essential to the dis- 
cipline of the service. He would not 
there enter into the vexata questio of 
punishment: he thought, however, that a 
preventive system must be admitted to 
be best. With regard to the marines, 
it was proposed to bring in a Bill to limit 


the Navy. 


|the period of their enlistment, similar 


to the provision for the same purpose 
which was to be made with regard to the 
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Army. But, while it was intended to give 
to the marines the full benefit of that prin- 
ciple, there would necessarily be some dif- 
ference in the manner of effecting the ob- 
ject; because there was in the condition 
of the marine such a mixture of service 
ashore, with service afloat. What they 
desired, was to establish, with respect to 
the term of enlistment, a substantial equal- 
ity between the two branches of the ser- 
vice; that is to say, to put the marines, 
in all respects, on a footing of equality 
with the army, without absolutely assimi- 
lating the term of, service. For one mo- 
ment he would touch on the question of 
punishment, as he wished to inform the 
gallant Captain opposite (Captain Harris), 
with reference to that Admiralty order 


which he did not approve of, but of which | 
officers of high standing had spoken in| 


most favourable terms, as working very 
well at the present moment, that it was 
intended to bring in a Bill giving the Go- 
vernment the power of doing what they 
could not do now, by establishing a system 
of secondary punishments, similar to that 
which had worked so admirably in the 
Army. It was also proposed to introduce 


a Bill to legalize the apprenticeship of | 


There was another 


boys for seven years. 
subject for which he proposed to provide 
under two separate votes, a new system 
of inspection and measurement in the se- 


veral dockyards. The cost of this would 
be about 5,000/. The House was, perhaps, 
not aware that the condition of the dock- 
yards was a subject of great magnitude. 
The vote for wages and salaries at home 
and abroad had averaged 810,6641. during 
the last four years, and it was a perpetually 
increasing vote. The vote for 1843-4 was 
779,3861.; the vote for the year 1846-7 
was 951,886/.; and when the House econ- 
sidered that the vote for stores (including 
steam machinery) for the last year was 
1,694,1521.. and the charge for buildings 
and new works, 526,8101., sothataltogether 
the dockyards involved an expense of about 
3,172,848/., they would at once see that 
the subject was well worthy of the consi- 
deration of Parliament. Now, so far from 
thinking that any diminution of this vote 
was probable, he could only see that a fur- 
ther extension of it was inevitable, as the 
steam factories at Portsmouth, Theyham, 
and Malta, came into operation. Every 
Government had recognized the inconve- 
nience and danger in the event of war 
from leaving all the repairs of our steamers 
to be made at one factory, and that the 
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least accessible of all our factories—W ool. 
wich. The French had steam factories at 
Cherbourg, Brest, L’Orient, Indret, Roch. 
fort and Toulon, at each of which the lar. 
gest steam vessels could be docked and re. 
fitted. We had one only—Woolwich. The 
conviction of this danger pressing upon the 
minds of hon, Gentlemen opposite, had led 
to the commencement of those magnificent 
works to which he had alluded, and which 
he hoped would soon be completed, at Ports- 
mouth, Theyham, and Malta. But the 
greater the extension, present and pro- 
spective, of the dockyards and their con. 
comitants, the greater was the necessity 
that vigilance and economy should be exer. 
cised in their management; and economy 
and vigilance could only be attained in a 
Government establishment by making the 
people employed there feel, as far as pos- 
sible, that their private interests were iden- 
tified with the interests of the public. In 
dealing with masses of men, they must 
have broad and intelligible principles to 
appeal to. Men must be made to feel 
that promotion was open to all—that merit 
would meet with fair play—that the con- 
duct of every one would be known and ap- 
preciated by his superiors—that if he ran 
the risk of offending the feelings of his 
brother workmen, there was some higher 
authority to which he could appeal, and 
that his conduct was sure to meet with its 
proper recompense. He did not hesitate 
to say that there was no feeling of this 
kind at present in the dockyards. Promo- 
tion there had hitherto been a lottery. It 
was a thing canvassed for, not earned. 
Whenever a vacancy occurred, lords, and 
ladies, and mayors, and Members of Par- 
liament beset the Admiralty with applica- 
tions to fill it; and the last they looked for 
was the opinion of the officers of the yard, 
who ought to be the first consulted. What 
wonder that the men should think and say 
that a 101. house was better than any testi- 
monial that their superiors could give them. 
The printed regulations, indeed, were ex- 
cellent, so far as paper went. They were 
full of minute and efficient checks, but they 
were in reality a dead letter. The prac- 
tice of the Admiralty had not been such 
as to put life and vitality into the sys- 
tem, or to inspire the men with a belief 
that they were impartially dealt with, and 
that meritorious exertion was certain to be 
rewarded. He believed that all Boards of 
Admiralty had been equally culpable. If 
he wanted any proof of this, it would be 
found in the fact that no Secretary of the 
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Admiralty had dared to leave behind him a 
record of any correspondence on the sub- 
ject of promotion, or of the principles upon 
which they were based. Occasionally, no 
doubt, they hit upon a good man in the 
course of their appointments; but still the 
system was a mere lottery. Now he main- 
tained that this system was a completely 
demoralising system. There were 12,000 
artificers, all belonging or hoping to belong 
to these establishments, whose every hope 
was concentrated in the dockyard, and who 
had no view or prospect beyond it. The 
yard was their world. They expected to 
rise gradually from shipwright to leading 
man, from leading man to inspector, from 
inspector to master shipwright’s assist- 
ant, and from that to a master ship- 
wright himself, with a house, and a salary 
of 6501. a year. This was a noble field 
for those men, provided they could make 
sure that promotion would be adminis- 
tered upon a fair and intelligible prin- 
ciple. But at present there was no such 
principle—all was a matter of accident or 
favour. There was no previous report, no 


examination, no rise from one grade to 
another—no hope that good conduct would 
be known or rewarded. There had been a 
growing conviction in every Board of Ad- 


miralty that there was an apathy and in- 
ertness in the dockyards which no seve- 
rity could check, and which they did 
not know how to get rid of. His no- 
ble Friend at the head of the depart- 
ment had felt very acutely on the sub- 
ject from the first month he had taken 
office; and he must say so had he him- 
self, because he had opportunities of know} 
ing more of the working of the system 
than the First Lord of the Admiralty 
could know. Indeed, it was the belief 
of the whole of the board, that the root 
of the evil lay in the dispensation of the 
patronage which the Admiralty had at 
its disposal. He hoped therefore that 
the House would give them the means, at 
a very moderate expense of working out a 
better system, as they believed—a system 
of promotion among the men upon plain 
and equitable principles, and a system of 
care and vigilance, and economy in the su- 
perintendence, which he believed the pub- 
lie interest imperatively required. He 
begged the House to consider what was 
in the power of the petty officers in the 
dockyards. Every inspector — and there 
Were 108 of them — was responsible for 
10,0007. worth of stores and other ma- 
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was in their power, therefore, either to ef- 
fect important savings, or to tolerate bound- 
less waste; and he believed if the House 
treated them with liberality and fairness, 
these officers would repay them a hundred- 
fold by the savings they would effect in the 
important article of stores in the dock- 
yards. The system which they proposed 
to introduce was this: they proposed to 
continue the present plan of taking in a 
certain number of apprentices annually, 
and allowing those whose conduct had been 
satisfactory to fill the first vacancies upon 
the establishment, reserving the rest for 
other candidates. They proposed to in- 
troduce an educational test in respect to 
all apprentices, as a preparation for the 
advantages provided, in the dockyard 
schools for the more intelligent of the boys 
admitted to them. The present schools 
had worked very well; but it appeared 
from the recent visit of Professor Moseley 
that they were susceptible of considerable 
improvement, and it was intended to im- 
prove them accordingly. They meant to 
require a school certificate of the good con- 
duct of the boys before they were admitted 
into the yards. All promising boys who 
should show a talent for drawing in the 
mould-loft would be fixed there ultimately as 
draughtsmen, with the condition that out of 
each three vacant inspectorships one should 
be given in future to the head draughtsman, 
provided his testimonials were satisfactory, 
and that he had worked one year at his 
tools at the ship’s side. This would in- 
sure a regular course of promotion in the 
mould-loft, and produce a succession of 
well-instructed inspectors. But let men 
enter the yard as they might, it was the 
intention of the board that once there the 
work of promotion must be left to them- 
selves alone. As a first step, they meant 
to introduce a system of weekly and 
monthly returns, making each leading man 
report to his inspector on the conduct of 
the men composing his gang—which would 
consist of twelve men with a proportionate 
number of apprentices; the inspector would 
report to the foreman, and the foreman 
would in like manner transmit the inspec- 
tor’s report to the master shipwright—with 
his own remarks and those of the foreman 
attached to it; and those reports would be 
transmitted quarterly to the Board of Ad- 
miralty, who would require the production 
of the whole returns whenever a man’s 
name was submitted for promotion. When- 
ever a vacancy occurred, the master ship- 


terials which passed through his hands. It | wright, with his assistant, would lay before 
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the superintendent the three names which 
they recommended for promotion. The 
superintendent would direct the candidates 
to be publicly examined in those mat- 
ters which were essential to the proper 
performance of the duties, and having re- 
duced the list of candidates to two by 
omitting the one whom he should think 
least qualified, one of the two names thus 
sent up would be appointed by board order 
to fill the vacancy. They proposed to raise 
the salaries of all the inspectors, which 
were now only 1001., to 1251. per annum; 
and on the lst of April next a first class 
of inspectors would be formed with a sa- 
lary of 150/., which was to be composed of 
one-fourth of the inspectors in each yard. 
selected after a year’s probation of their 
qualifications as officers. There were va- 
rious other regulations of a similar kind; 
but he would not detain the House with 
detailing them. He would only say that 
all the new regulations had been sub- 
mitted to the dockyard authorities, and 
that he had received from every one of 
them the assurance that they believed they 
would work well. He hoped, then, the 


House would allow them to try the experi- 


ment, for which they asked only 5,000I. 


He would now proceed to allude to a few 
of the principal items in the estimates. 
Under Fote No. 1, which provided for 
wages of seamen and marines, there was 
an increase of 31,100l., which included the 
vote for 1,500 marines, and for the reorga- 
nization of the steam engineers. On Vote 
No. 2, for victuals to seamen and marines, 
there was a reduction of 4,2201. He might 
naturally be asked by hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite how this happened in a year of uni- 
versal high prices, and upon what basis they 
had made this calculation? The fact was, 
that they had taken the highest prices dur- 
ing the present year as their basis, and 
hoping that, after the next harvest, the 
prices would fall to their natural level, they 
had ventured to dispense with the five per 
cent for contingencies, which amounted to 
30,0007. Under No. 3 would be found an 
increase of 7,340/. That sum covered a 
new system of management in the steam 
and packet departments, which was ren- 
dered necessary by the great increase of 
our steam navy. The vote required for the 
steam and packet department in the pre- 
sent estimates exhibited an increase of 
1,640/. upon the estimates of last year. 
Another cause of the increase was the aug- 
mentation of the salaries of clerks in the 
Admiralty Office according to the time of 
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service, and of the salary of the director 
of the works, in pursuance of an enga, 

ment entered into by the late Board of rel 
miralty. When it was recollected that this 
gentleman had the entire superintendence of 
the works connected with the steam navy, 
which last year involved an expenditure of 
559,6001., it could not be thought that the 
salary which he received was larger than 
was due to a person holding an office of 
such great trust and responsibility. Hay. 
ing mentioned the most important items of 
increase in this vote, he felt it to be un- 
necessary to trouble the Committee with 
any detail respecting the minor items, 
Passing over the fourth and fifth Votes, 
he came to the sixth, on which there 
was an increase of 7,2911., as compared 
with the estimate of last year. This 
increase was caused almost entirely by 
changes introduced—wisely and necessarily 
—by the predecessors of the present Board 
of Admiralty. The changes which he re- 
ferred to, consisted in the appointment of 
engineers to all the naval funda Mr. Mur- 
ray, the engineer at Portsmouth, with a sa- 
lary of 6501.; Mr. Laurie, at Chatham, 5001; 
Mr. Miller, Devonport, 400U. ; Mr. Rigby, 
Woolwich, 2001.; and Mr. Chatfield, just 
named, acting assistant to the master ship- 
wright there—were all included under this 
vote ; as was Mr. Grant, the storekeeper at 
the Royal Clarence-yard, who had surrender- 
ed to the public a valuable patent for fuel. 
It was deemed unadvisable that a public 
servant should have the benefit of his own 
patent in the supply of a public department, 
and therefore he would receive 300/. a 
year additional salary as an indemnifica- 
tion for surrendering his interest in the 
patent, until the Government had an op- 
portunity of promoting him to a higher 
office. A better bargain than that had 
seldom been made for the public. Part of 
the increase on this vote, however, to the 
extent of 2,785l., was occasioned by the 
adoption of the newsystem of inspection and 
measurement in the dockyards, from which 
much advantage was anticipated. Vote 7 
called for no observation, and therefore he 
would proceed to Vote 8, in which there 
was an increase of 58,877/. One of the 
items of increase was 2,2141., for the 
new system of inspection and measure- 
ment to which he had already alluded; 
another was 20,0001. for training and ex- 
ercising the dockyard artificers. A consi 
derable increase had also taken place in the 
vote required for the steam factory st 
Woolwich, where it had been found abso- 
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jutely necessary to have a Government es- 
tablishment for the repair of steam-vessels, 
jnstead of having the work done in private 
ards. The result of this alteration would 
be a considerable saving to the public : 
735 workmen were now employed in the 
factory at Woolwich, and last year nearly 
the whole of the steam repairs—with the 
exception of those required by the Liver- 
pool packets—were executed at Woolwich. 
The horse-power in commission last year 
amounted to 25,424. The hon. Gentleman 
then read the following account of the 
works and repairs performed at the factory 
at Woolwich, during the years 1844, 1845, 
and 1846, showing the number of steam- 
yessels repaired, &c., and fitted with new 
boilers, and their aggregate horse-power; 
the expenditure on repairs of steam-ves- 
sels; and the total estimated value of the 
works performed at the establishment :— 





Wages expended at the 
factory. 


£ 
29,680 
34,998 
40,700* 
435 work- 


men, 





Total value of the works 

and repairs performed 
at the factory during 
the year. 


£ 
49,316 
58,330 
76,660 





Total cost for 
steam-vessels. 


26,805 
36,432 
253324 





Aggregate 
horse- 
power. 


1,064 

836 
1,262 
1,330 
3,260 





Received 
new boilers. 


No. of 


Vessels. 


Steam-vessels. 


7 
6 
8 
8 
15 





Repaired or had 
hew fittings 


27 
36 
29 








fixing. 
Boilers in course 
of completion 





1846-7, 9 months 
Boilers ready for 


1844-5 


1845-6 





The average price of marine steam engines 
was 501. per horse-power, and the cost of 
repair was 81. per year in private factories, 


and 61. at Woolwich. Now, the total 
horse-power for the financial year 1847-8 
was estimated at 41,025, and the cost of 
maintaining that in efficient working order 
would be 328,000/. in private establish- 
ments, and only 246,000/. at the Wool- 





* Present rate of expenditure, £46,000. 
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wich factory, making a saving of 25 per 
cent, or 82,0001. a year. It was only 
necessary to add, that the workmen at the 
factory would only be employed in making 
machinery when not engaged in repairs. 
Vote 9 called for no particular remark, 
though it exhibited a decrease of 1,4501. 
Under Vote 10 there wasa general decrease 
of 79,9281., although an increase had 
taken place in the expenditure on account 
of stores to the amount of 58,3731. The 
decrease fell almost entirely under the 
heads of ‘‘ Purchase and repair of steam 
machinery,’’ and ‘‘ Building iron steamers.” 
The decrease under the former head was 
100,0002., and under the latter 41,8251. 
The sum required in the present vote for 
building iron steamers was 78,1771., and 
this was entirely absorbed by the liabilities 
of the preceding year. It was not desira- 
ble to enter into any discussion at that 
moment with respect to the question which 
the hon. and gallant Admiral opposite 
had raised that night, relative to the 
buiding of large iron steamers. He would 
merely express a hope that the hon. 
and gallant Member’s experiment might 
ultimately prove successful. In Vote 11 
there was an increase of 32,790/. for new 
works. It might be necessary to explain 
that it had for many years been the prac- 
tice to take large sums for new works under 
Votes 8, 9, and 10, which were strictly 
votes for wages and stores. This practice 
occasioned some confusion, and therefore it 
had been determined that henceforth all 
new works should be charged under Vote 
11. Perhaps he might be pardoned for 
addressing a few words to the Committee 
on the subject of these works on which so 
much had been expended. The first ob- 
ject which the Admiralty had in view 
was to reduce the number of works by 
completing those now in hand as soon as 
possible. The sum required for new works 
at Portsmouth was therefore raised to 
167,5381. It was satisfactory to know 
that the steam-basin was nearly complete, 
and the works were carried on with so 
much activity, that it was believed they 
would be completed, if not by the end of 
the next financial year, certainly by May 
or June following. The sum of 10,0000. 
was required to complete the marine 
barracks at Woolwich. Those works fur- 
nished a striking example of the loss which 
resulted from being dilatory in the ex- 
ecution of public works, If the marine 
barracks at Woolwich had been com- 
pleted two years since, the sum of 
U2 
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15,0007., which must now be expended 
on the enhanced price of labour and mate- 
rials, would have been saved to the coun- 
try. The sum required for the works at 
Plymouth was 170,230/.; and he was sorry 
to say that three years must elapse before 
they could be completed, in spite of the 
extraordinary efforts which were made 
by the contractor, Mr. Baker, who dis- 
played the utmost vigour and enterprise 


in all his proceedings; 30,0001. out of the | 


gross sum of 170,2301. for Plymouth would 
be expended in enlarging the basin and 
constructing entrances to the docks ; 
10,0001. were required for an establish- 
ment at Hawlbowline for repairing steam- 
ers and steam machinery. It was caleu- 
lated that the work there would be com- 
pleted in three years. A sum was also 
taken in the Vote for the works at Malta. 
The docks there were almost ready for the 
reception of the largest vessels. We had 
long wanted a good naval station in the 
Mediterranean, and he was happy to say 
that the want would soon be supplied. He 
had now completed his task. It would 
be apparent that the expenditure demand- 
ed for the naval service was large, but it 
was inevitable; in fact, the country was 
now called upon to pay for the niggardli- 
ness of former years. Until the works 
now in hand were completed, he could give 
little hope of any reduction in the esti- 
mates. He had gone through the various 
items carefully, and all that he could ven- 
ture to assure the House was, that the 
present Board of Admiralty were deter- 
mined to exercise as strict an economy 
as they could, in every branch of the ser- 
vice, consistently with the maintenance of 
the national honour. The hon. Gentle- 
man concluded with moving the first Vote. 
On its being moved that 185,2861., for 
the arrears over and above the grants of 
last year be granted to Her Majesty, 
ApiraL BOWLES approved of the 
statement of the hon. Gentleman. The 
hon. Gentleman had alluded to the exercise 
of Government influence in the boroughs 
where there were dockyards and naval es- 
tablishments; and it was his desire to see a 
Bill brought in for placing the persons em- 
ployed in dockyards on the same footing 
as those in the coast guard, who were dis- 
franchised. He would, at the same time 
impress on the Government the necessity 
of forming a squadron of exercise. In the 
last thirty years they had only had five; 
the race of officers who had seen war was 
nearly extinct, and it was absolutely neces- 
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sary to let those who might hereafter haye 
to assert the honour of the nation in war 
have the opportunity of gaining experience 
in their profession. They ought next year 
to have a squadron at least as strong as 
that of 1845 and 1846. Much injury had 
been done to the service by the system of 
dispersing their naval force, in single ships, 
at different ports and stations, where they 
remained sometimes for two or even three 
years without moving. He knew consuls 
| were often very anxious to have an Eng. 
lish ship in their ports, and sometimes they 
| might overrate a danger in order to get 
one sent. The length of time the ships 
often remained at one place was an eyil, 
In one case a frigate had been eighteen 
months at Beyrout; in another, a ship of 
war remained in the Tagus for three years, 
He would subject our ships to a rotation 
that would, in turn, give every ship an op- 
portunity of evolution and instruction. 
Captain PECHELL said, if he congra- 
tulated the hon. Secretary (Mr. Ward) on 
the extensive improvements he had pro- 
posed, which were in continuance of those 
great reforms which had been effected by 
the right hon. Baronet the Member for 
Dorchester, whilst he presided over our 
naval affairs, how must he (Captain Pechell) 
value the sentiments of the gallant Admiral 
who had just sat down (Admiral Bowles), in 
freely acknowledging the political jobbing 
which was suffered to exist in the naval 
yards during the time he was so efficient 
a member of the late Administration ? The 
hon. Secretary had given many reasons for 
the increase of the estimates; but they 
were not required by any one who had ac- 
cess to those public sources of information. 
The hon. Secretary, in the detail of the 
number of ships employed, had omitted all 
mention of the cruisers employed on the 
coast of Africa. Three years was too long 
a period to be engaged on that station, 0 
fatal to the crews of our vessels, who in ad- 
dition to the sufferings of the climate and 
the service, were through the gross abuses 
in the several Vice Admiralty Courts, de- 
prived of large portions of the rewards 
which Parliament had granted for their en- 
couragement. He had heard nothing from 
the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Ward) about the 
paymasters and pursers and masters of the 
Navy; but he trusted that before the next 
estimates were brought forward, the re- 
commendations of the Naval Commission 
with respect to that first-mentioned class 
of officers would be acted upon. It was 
not calling on the public for one sixpence, 
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as there was a balance of several thousand 
pounds in the Exchequer applicable to that 
purpose, from the fund accruing from the 
sea pay emoluments which they had volun- 
tarily resigned for increase of retirement 
and half pay; and therefore, he could not 
understand why the number of officers in 
the retired list was not kept up. The 
masters, too, complained of the inferior po- 
sition they held in Her Majesty’s service. 
Their memorial was before the House; and 
though they had also memorialised the 
Board of Admiralty, it was of no use to 
memoralise unless an agitation at the same 
time was got up in that House. He was 
quite willing at the proper period to prove 
his casein favour of the masters and pursers; 
and he hoped, therefore, that Her Majesty’s 
Government would not lose sight of the 
subject. With regard to the manning of 
the Navy, he thought the plan in respect to 
the steamers would give satisfaction, and 
that ships on being paid off should not be 
dismantled in the usual manner, a proceed- 
ing which had caused so much disgust in 
the Navy. He was, however, sorry to say, 
that inmanning the Navy, Government had 
departed from a wholesome rule with re- 
spect to boys. The old regulations as to 


the requirements of clothing and good cha- 
racter were very good. The indiscriminate 
enlistment of boys had done mischief, and 
had lowered the character of that particu- 


lar branch of the service. He also wished 
to ask the right hon. Secretary what was 
the cause of the delay in putting into the 
water the vessels built by that eminent 
shipwright, Mr. White? He referred to 
the Termagant, a vessel which was lying 
on the slips, while the Sidon—having, 
perhaps, better interest—was taking a 
cruise round the Isle of Wight. The Ter- 
magant had been laid down at a much 
earlier period. It was satisfactory to him 
to observe that the present board had kept 
up competition. If Sir William Seppings 
had had his way, probably he would have 
excluded Sir W. Symonds; and Sir W. 
Symonds would have probably excluded 
that talented builder, Mr. White. He had 
hoped that some improvements would have 
been proposed in the mode of holding 
courts-martial, by revising the entire sys- 
tem. He had reason to think that the 
proceedings which had taken place at Ber- 
muda would not again occur. In the case 
of the Daphne, an officer was brought to 
trial when it was considered the whole 
affair had been passed over. All parties 
were reconciled, the officer was doing his 
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duty, dining with his prosecutor, and every- 
thing going on fairly; yet a twelvemonth 
afterwards he was brought to trial, with 
only two days’ notice. There was also the 
circumstance of a vessel lost recently; and 
such was the peculiar law, that the officer 
in command was obliged to give evidence 
against himself. As we had got a Reform 
Administration, he thought we must now 
have an alteration in the mode of taking 
courts-martial. If no change was to take 
place, why was the gallant Admiral oppo- 
site displaced ? Why was there any change 
at all when a new Administration came in, 
unless it was for the purpose of revising 
what the previous board had done, and to 
set right that which was wrong? He had 
been much pleased with the proceedings of 
the Board of Admiralty in their depart- 
ments; and this circumstance would induce 
him to pass over many sins which other- 
wise he should have taken notice of. He 
would now advert to those officers and men 
indirectly connected with the Navy; he 
meant those employed in the service of the 
coast guard in Ireland, who, owing to the 
supposed difference in the price of pro- 
visions, were paid a less amount than those 
employed in England; they were now suf- 
fering great hardships in consequence, and 
great distress existed among them. They 
had made application to the Customs; and 
as it was the Admiralty who named and 
recommended the men for the service of 
the coast guard, it was the duty of the 
Admiralty to see these men were not star- 
ving on pay inferior to that of the same 
class in this country. The peculiar situ- 
ation of matters in Ireland caused these 
parties great inconvenience and suffering. 
The Committee on Shipwrecks recom- 
mended promotion to those gallant men 
who had saved life and property to a great 
extent; but this recommendation had not 
been attended to. Had these men shot a 
number of smugglers, they would have ob- 
tained promotion; but if they saved the 
lives of shiploads of persons, they would 
obtain nothing but the thanks of those who 
considered protection to the revenue as 
paramount to protection of life and pro- 
perty. He pressed on the Secretary of the 
Admiralty the fact that the magistrates of 
Kent and Sussex had borne testimony to 
the gallantry of these men, who had saved 
many lives during the late gales; and it 
was but just and right that their services 
should not be overlooked. 

Dr. BOWRING could not help looking 
at the estimates in connexion with the ad- 
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mirable report laid on the Table last year; 
but though he approved of them, one prin- 
ciple had been overlooked, which he had 
always insisted upon, namely, that of keep- 
ing the receipts and expenditure entirely 
separate. In the present estimates, though 
drawn up with great ability, that principle 
had been confounded. In the accounts 
there were many great improvements. The 
grants used to be generally prospective; 
but now the estimates represented facts; 
and he hoped the Lords of the Treasury 
would take care that the same system was 
adopted in every other department. He, 
however, contended that this principle 
ought to be kept in mind, that accounts 
should be kept clear and distinct. He be- 
lieved it was a matter of primary and para- 
mount necessity; and it was from the want 
of this principle that enormous amounts 
appeared, of which no distinct account 
could be taken. He acknowledged that the 
present estimates were lucid, and depended 
more on positive data than anticipation; 
but he did hope the observations and sug- 
gestions he had made would not be over- 
looked. 

Mr. FITZROY said, as there could be 
no reduction in the estimates, it was quite 


hopeless to expect that any reduction in 


the number of men could be made. With 
respect to the reserves, he should wish to 
have additional attention paid to that sub- 
ject. There was also another important 
point to be looked to—the coaling of 
steamers. It was necessary to have some 
new regulations respecting this branch of 
the service. He mentioned these points 
because he considered it was necessary that 
the attention of the Admiralty should be 
ealled to them, with a view to alter that 
which was at present defective. With re- 
ference to the dockyards, he begged to 
say, as soon as he had a seat at the Board 
of Admiralty, his attention had been at- 
tracted to the abuses to which the hon. 
Member had referred. 

Captain BERKELEY stated, with re- 
gard to the increase of men above the num- 
ber voted, that this had arisen chiefly from 
what had taken place in China, New Zea- 
land, and the Plata. In many instances 
relief ships were sent out there, which had 
been retained on the stations; and the re- 
sult was, that many ships were now ly- 
ing at home manned by marines. With 
respect to the coaling of steamers, mea- 
sures were being taken to carry out a plan 
under the superintendence of Lord George 
Hay, by which steamers would be coaled 
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in harbour from old hulks in a much more 
expeditious mauner than heretofore. 

Mr. WARD had consulted the noble 
Lord (Lord George Hay) upon the subject 
of the plan, and had ascertained that the 
construction of a coal depdt would cost not 
less than from 20,0001. to 30,0000. 

Sm J. GRAHAM was extremely uw. 
willing to retard the progress of the es. 
timates. He was greatly indebted to the 
hon. and gallant Officer the Member for 
Brighton (Captain Pechell) for recollecting 
the share which, in former times, he had 
borne in the naval administration. He 
must confess that the great object he had 
then in view was to diminish, as far as 
possible, the naval estimates; and, concur- 
rently with that, to diminish, as little as 
passible, the efficiency of the service. That 
was the chief aim of his administration; 
and that administration had, fortunately, 
been under the control of a First Lord 
well versed in naval affairs, and of a noble 
and lamented friend, who had constantly 
enforced on him the strict necessity of rigid 
economy. He could say, in perfect truth, 
he had watched with regret the progressive 
increase in the naval estimates; and he had 
heard with alarm the statement that even- 
ing of the Secretary to the Admiralty, 
that, notwithstanding this progressive in- 
crease, he (Mr. Ward) was of opinion the 
increase of the present year, and the esti- 
mate as it now stood, were not so large as, 
with regard to the interests of the country, 
he thought, in other circumstances, it 
should be. He should not have risen to 
express this regret if it had not been for 
one topic touched upon by the Secretary 
to the Admiralty. It was one of extreme 
delicacy—so delicate, that, if he were not 
free from official restraint, he should not in 
that House venture to allude to it. He 
referred to that topic which had been 
brought prominently under their notice, 
namely, the pay of the men in the nayal 
service. The hon. Gentleman had laid 
down a principle on that point which ap- 
peared to him (Sir J. Graham) to be un- 
sound. If he had understood the hon. 
Gentleman rightly, he expressed an opin- 
ion that it was absolutely necessary, if not 
to raise the pay in the Queen’s service, at 
least to level it with the pay in the mer- 
chant service. Now, that was a doctrine 
from which he (Sir J. Graham) must ex- 
If once the Queen's 
service was made to compete with regard 
to. wages with the merchant service, every 
increase on official authority in the Queen 6 
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service would be met, of necessity, by a 
corresponding increase in the merchant 
service. If they once entered on a com- 
petition of that kind, he saw no end to the 
expenses which would be entailed. It was 
a most delicate matter to discuss; but he 
thought no hope should be held out to per- 
sons now serving in the Royal Navy that 
any increase of pay was to be, or ought to 
be, expected, on any such principle. If any 
great increase of pay were required, he did 
not consider that the present financial diffi- 
culties should be held as a bar to such 
increase. He dissented from the justice of 
denying or postponing an increase of pay 
if it was due, and they were called upon to 

ant it, because of a financial difficulty. 
ile warned the House, that if they entered 
on the question of pay to seamen, they 
must also consider the pay of the marines, 
the army, and of those engaged in the mi- 
litary affairs of this country. If they com- 
menced an increase of pay to the Navy, 
with reference to the competition of the 
merchant service, upon the same principle 
they must, of necessity, increase the pay of 
all military officers; they must enter into a 
circle of boundless expenditure on the one 
hand, and of boundless expectation on the 
other, which he, free from official restraint, 
did most strongly deprecate. He might 
have misunderstood the hon. Gentleman; 
and it was a question of such immense im- 
portance, that, without the direct sanction 
of the First Lord of the Treasury and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer—of the Go- 
vernment acting on its responsibility—it 
could not be properly admitted for discus- 
sion. He was sure that the hon. Gentle- 
man would be glad of the opportunity 
which was given of offering some explana- 
tion of his words. A more dangerous im- 
pression than that which had been pro- 
duced by what had fallen from the hon, 
Gentleman could not go forth. 

Mr. WARD believed the right hon. 
Baronet seldom misapprehended anything 
which passed, or was said, in that House; 
but he had now most certainly misunder- 
stood the purport of his remarks. The 
hon. Member for Montrose (Mr. Hume) 
had enlarged upon the question of pay in 
the Queen’s service, and some reply was 
demanded. He (Mr. Ward) had not for- 
gotten the difference between the two ser- 
vices; he was aware of the delicacy of the 
subject, and cognizant of the necessity of 
not touching upon it without having ob- 
tained the general assent of the Ministers 
of the Crown. The only observation he 
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had made had reference to the proposition 
of the Committee, of which his hon. and 
gallant Friend (Captain Berkeley) had 
been the head, that, to prevent desertion, 
they should increase the pay in the Navy, 
not generally, but to petty officers and to 
seamen, to be selected from the general 
body, after long service. It had been 
hoped, that by adopting such a plan, a 
better moral feeling, and a higher tone of 
self-respect, would be created among the 
seamen, and that a progressive increase in 
pay would have the effect of encouraging 
and attaching to the service. He had men- 
tioned only the petty officers as those who 
would be effected by such a change. [Sir 
J. Grauam: Petty officers and seamen. | 
He meant seamen after long service. He 
was obliged to the right hon. Gentleman 
for the opportunity of explanation. 

Sir C. NAPIER was very sorry indeed 
to hear that explanation. He had always 
been of opinion that the seamen in the 
British Navy were badly paid; and even if, 
by increasing the pay in the Navy, they 
compelled the merchant service to increase 
their pay, they would do a great deal of 
good, and bring back those 50,000 sea- 
men who now navigated the American 
merchant service. The Army was a very 
different service from the Navy; and it did 
not follow, that because they increased the 
pay in the one, they must increase it in the 
other. The labourer should be paid ac- 
cording to his hire; and, if they wanted to 
keep their seamen in this country, they 
could only do so by paying them ade- 
quately. 

Mr. S. HERBERT was glad that an 
explanation had been given by the hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. Ward) of the 
statement made by him in his speech ; for 
nothing could he more dangerous than to 
announce measures which had the effect of 
exciting hopes that were not likely to be 
realized by the men employed in the ser- 
vice. He did not believe, however, that 
the wages in the Royal Navy were lower 
than those in the merchant service; for if 
they considered the pensions received after 
service, the cheap price at which slops 
were sold, and various other things which 
were in their favour, it would be found 
that, after a certain period, the seamen in 
the Queen’s ships received as much as any 
in the merchant service. He thought it 
was not a prudent thing to diminish now, 
for the first time, the amount taken for 
the victualling of the Navy. It had been 
usual to take a margin of 5 per cent on 
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the victualling of the Navy; and he thought 
it a right course to follow, for the vote, 
however large, was always sure to be ex- 
ceeded. He thought they could not have 
selected a year more unfortunate for a 
diminution, as there was a certainty of 
high provisions ; and he was apprehensive 
that in such circumstances the Admiralty 
might be led into financial difficulties. As 
regarded the subject of recommendations, 
he thought care should be taken not to fix 
a low standard of responsibility. His ex- 
perience had led him to look with great 
doubt on dockyard recommendations, as he 
had reason to believe they were often given 
from political considerations. 

Mr. M. GORE was much gratified at 
the statement of the hon. Secretary for 
the Admiralty, and hoped that whatever 
party was in power they would never forget 
what was essential to the interest of the 
Navy and the defences of the country. 

Mr. F. BARING trusted that the time 
would never come when any Government 
would neglect the efficiency of the Navy, 
or any House of Commons would refuse 
the money necessary to maintain that effi- 
ciency. At the same time, he looked with 
anxiety at the manner in which the expen- 
diture for the naval, as well as every other 
public service, was gradually increasing ; 
and if the House had not shown itself ex- 
tremely willing, not merely to sanction the 
estimates, but to press on the Government 
increased expenditure in every quarter, 
there would probably not have been such 
large sums to vote, and the real efficiency 
of the services might not have been less. 
The tone in which his hon. Friend (Mr. 
Ward) had spoken, had not given him much 
confidence on this point, for his hon. Friend 
had spoken of niggardly economy—words 
which were common enough when he (Mr. 
Baring) first came into Parliament. There 
was one point with respect to which, in 
particular, the House of Commons might 
properly inquire, viz., whether that which 
had been granted liberally, had been spent 
honestly. He admitted that the Govern- 
ment acted judiciously in attending to the 
progress of steam power in the naval ser- 
vice ; but an impression was abroad that 
the large sums voted by the House had 
not been spent properly; and he believed 
that some inquiry on the point might be 
better carried on by Government authority 
than any other. He thanked his hon. 
Friend for his endeavour to correct the 
system prevailing in the dockyards, and 
he should rejoice to find his hon, Friend 
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able to carry out his plan in respect to the 
promotion of merit in the public service; 
but at the same time he must join in the 
caution given by the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. S. Herbert), and express a hope that 
his hon. Friend might be able to check 
any course of jobbing. The present vote 
was for former arrears, the excess of expen- 
diture over the estimate being 185,0001. 
He thought that some explanation should 
be given of this vote, and that Parliament 
ought not to be lax in attending to these 
estimates, because it might be found that 
not only was there an excess of expenditure 
over the votes in the present year, but 
also in the last, and probably for two years; 
and the excess upon every vote, taking the 
effective service, and throwing aside the 
non-effective service, and the service for 
the different departments, would be found 
to be not 185,0002., but 230,000/. This 
might happen from necessity, but it re- 
quired explanation, and was not to be 
passed over as a matter of course; and if 
done for two years, created a most incon- 
venient and unconstitutional precedent. 

Mr. GOULBURN said, that the right 
hon. Gentleman had observed naturally 
enough on the excess of expenditure, 
amounting to 185,0001. That excess arose 
from the report of a commission appointed 
by the Government to inquire into the de- 
fences of the harbours of this country, and 
the adoption of measures at the close of 
the Session of Parliament, for expediting 
certain defences which, under the circum- 
stances of the time, were thought expedient. 
The excess appeared to be on all the heads 
of the different estimates; but that was 
the natural consequence of such works, 
for they comprised iron steamers and 4 
considerable addition to the consumption 
of timber, copper, &c. It was very diffi- 
cult to explain to the Committee, in all 
particulars, the grounds of the necessity 
for this outlay; but it was founded on the 
report of officers most competent to form 
judgment on the subject. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL thought that the 
explanation given of the grounds of the 
increased expenditure ought to be satisfac- 
tory. In reference to what had fallen 
from the right hon. Gentleman opposite, 
and his right hon. Friend behind him, as 
to the expenditure for the Navy, he might 
say, that it was his opinion, which he had 
stated to Lord Auckland and the heads of 
the different departments, that whenever 
expenditure was voted by the House of 
Commons, the greatest pains should be dis- 
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played in endeavouring to have the money | corruption, but really as a matter of public 
so voted, expended so as to ensure the} economy. An officer who left this country 
test possible efficiency in the service. | last year, and who had been much engaged 


He did not think that a larger sum was ap- | 


ropriated to these services than ought to 
be voted for them; but, from the various no- 
tions which might be entertained by different 
individuals, as to the way in which those 
services should be conducted, there was 
undoubtedly sometimes a waste of money 
when the service might be more economi- 
cally performed. He did not think, how- 
ever, with regard to the amount of the es- 
timates, either for the past year or for the 
present, that the House of Commons could 
expect that there should be any great 
saving with reference to the Navy. He 
entertained a strong opinion that the Exe- 
cutive Government was entitled to require 
that a sufficient sum should be voted for 
this branch of the public service, to ensure 
the safety of the country if any exigency 
should arise. Considering the great im- 
provements which had of late been effected 
in naval science, and the introduction of 
steam power, he did not think that, be- 





in the dockyard service, represented that 
the labour performed by the dockyard men, 
where they possessed a right of voting, 
was very inefficient as compared with the 


| labour performed for private individuals by 


persons who had no such privilege. He 
believed there was a great loss of public 
money in consequence of the political in- 
fluence possessed by parties in these situ- 
ations, and that it was most desirable, in 
every point of view, that the Government 
should attempt by all the means in their 
power to check the present system. He 
was far from saying that he thought the 
check proposed by his hon. Friend would 
be successful ; but any suggestion which 
might be made on the subject by hon. 
Gentlemen opposite would receive prompt 
attention from his Colleagues and him- 
self. 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT believed he 
could show, by a return of the appoint- 
ments made during the time his right hon. 


cause they had a powerful Navy in former | Friend behind him held office, that the 
years, and had obtained great and cele-| greater number of those appointments 
brated victories, they onght to deem that | were not in favour of persons who enter- 
they were invincible, and to rest satisfied | tained the particular opinions which were 
that they were at all times safe. As the} held by himself and his hon. Friends. 
head of the Executive Government, he| This, however, would not prove the non- 
(Lord J. Russell) felt that, whatever dis-| existence of the evil to which the noble 
position there might be to economize, and} Lord had referred. What he (Mr. 8. 
however the Government might be sub- | Herbert) complained of was this—that the 
jected to the imputation of wasteful expen- | Secretary to the Admiralty, or whoever 
diture, it was their duty to secure the safety | might discharge such duties, could not 
of this country, remembering that the | make appointments without attending to 
dearest of all their interests depended upon | recommendations which, if acted upon, 
that safety. For his own part, he (Lord| proved very detrimental to the public 
J. Russell) should not be disposed to| service. He did not wish to be understood 
shrink from making any demand upon the | as stating that the appointments of the 
public purse which he thought fair and | Government which succeeded that of which 
reasonable for this purpose. An hon. | he was a Member, must necessarily be cor- 





Friend of his had referred to the impor- 
tance of preventing that jobbing in the 
dockyards which had been continued by 
successive Governments, and which, by the 
right of voting given under the Reform 
Act, had not been checked, but had rather 
been increased. He (Lord J. Russell) was 
glad to state that the Admiralty had mea- 
sures in contemplation to put a stop to 
these abuses. Those plans would be tried, 
and if they were not effectual it would be 
necessary to come to that House for still 
more extreme measures. He thought 
that in every point of view, this was an 
important subject ; it was important, not 
only on the ground of preventing political 





rupt. He must say, however, that every 
Secretary to the Admiralty who attempted 
to exercise his patronage honestly, must 
do so with great trouble, and with the risk 
of encountering great abuse. 

Vote agreed to, as were several other 
votes. 

House resumed. Committee to sit again. 

House adjourned at half-past Twelve 
o’clock. 
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PETITIONS PRESENTED. From Guardians of the Beamins- 
ter Union, for the Repeal of the present Law of Settle- 
ment, and fora National Rate for the Relief of the Poor. 


THE HARBOURS OF PORTPATRICK AND 
DONAGHADEE. 


The Marquess of LONDONDERRY 
said, that he wished to put a question on 
this subject to the noble Earl at the head 
of the Admiralty. It would be in their 
Lordships’ recollection that on former oc- 
casions he had made various inquiries re- 
lative to the intentions of the Government 
with respect to perfecting the harbours of 
Portpatrick and Donaghadee. The efforts 
which he had hitherto made had been un- 
successful; but still he was persuaded that 
a good cause must ultimately prevail. The 
point which was in dispute on this subject 
ought to be put at rest in some way or 
other. The controversy had already lasted 
too long, and the reports which had been 
made were so numerous, that the Govern- 
ment ought to determine whether it was 
prudent and right to continue this packet 
station in a defective state, or to abandon 
it altogether, and to name some other 
quarter to accomplish the object which it 
had in view. He found that there had 
been no less than thirteen different reports 
Out of these—and they 


on this subject. 
were made by most able men—seven were 
entirely in favour of the passage between 
Portpatrick and Donaghadee ; four were 
against it; and the other three were neu- 


tral. These reports all came from the 
most efficient officers. Now nothing what- 
ever had been done. The station on which 
driblets had been expended, remained in a 
very defective state. Sums had merely 
been given to clear out the sand in the 
harbour, and the vessels employed were 
quite inedequate to the station. The har- 
bour of Portpatrick remained unsafe, and 
vessels were obliged to remain off the har- 
bour if the tide did not permit them to 
come in. The sum of 300,000. had been 
expended on this harbour; and the ques- 
tion was whether the Government would 
supply 30,0002. more, and put good steam- 
ers on the station, or whether they would 
leave the harbour in its present state? If 
the Government would make the proposed 
improvements, employment would be given 
to a great number of persons in that part of 
Ireland. This passage was the best and 
the shortest that could be made from land 
to land. Seven or nine out of the thirteen 
reports stated that the wind, the tides, and 
the currents all combined to make it the 
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most desirable station. It was quite clear 
if the railroad was continued from Carlisle 
to Dumfries, and from Dumfries to Port. 
patrick, that letters and the mail could be 
delivered by that line in Dublin in a much 
shorter time than by Holyhead. He would 
wish the noble Earl particularly to regard 
this point. If it were determined to take 
the passage to some other station, that 
could not be done without a large expendi- 
ture. But if that were to be done, what 
arrangement in the interval was to be 
made? He only wished for 30,0001, 
which, according to Sir John Rennie’s re. 
port, would put the harbour in a complete 
state of efficiency. He should move that 
Sir John Rennie’s report be placed on the 
Table. He wanted to know on what 
grounds the Government refused to make 
this harbour efficient. If they asked the 
captains who made this passage, they would 
all say that it was the best that could be 
made. There were reports ranging from 
the year 1809 to 1843 on this subject, and 
therefore the Government could not say 
that it wanted information. Captain Evans 
had made a report for the purpose of some 
railway, and it appeared that his report 
was to paralyse and overturn all the former 
reports that had been made. 

The Eart of AUCKLAND was afraid 
the answer he had to give would hardly be 
satisfactory to the noble Marquess, though 
he agreed yery much in what had fallen 
from him. It was certainly true that the 
harbour of Portpatrick was in a most un- 
satisfactory state, and the packets employ- 
ed were also of an inconvenient construc- 
tion. At the same time, it was impossible 
to introduce better packets into the harbour 
as it now stood; and the first question that 
presented itself was as to the propriety of 
laying out a very large sum of money on 
its improvement. Bad as the harbour 
was, and poor as the vessels employed 
also appeared to be, yet for very many 
years the service had been regularly per- 
formed. Having made inquiry into the 
point, he was informed that it would be 
necessary to expend a sum of 50,0001. on 
the harbour. The question had been al- 
ready under the consideration of the Post 
Office, and surveyors had been employed to 
inquire what harbours of the western coast 
of Scotland might be thought best fitted for 
the communication with Ireland, and the 
conveyance of correspondence. He learn- 
ed that, only within the last two or three 
days, a report had been made to the Post 
Office, and through the Post Office to the 
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Treasury. That report was not favourable 
to the maintenance of correspondence by 
the line between Donaghadee and Port- 
patrick. He (the Earl of Auckland) had 
been informed also that this report was 
likely to be submitted to him officially in a 
few days; and he could only promise that 
when it was so he would give it his best 
consideration, as he should also to the ar- 

ments and facts the noble Marquess had 
adduced. But he must beg the noble 
Marquess also to bear in mind, that though 
the Admiralty might be the executive 
office superintending works of this descrip- 
tion, yet, with respect to the subjects of 
expenditure and public convenience, they 
must come mainly under the consideration 
of other departments. He had no objec- 
tion to the report of which he spoke being 
laid on the Table of the House. 

The Marquess of LONDONDERRY 
expressed his satisfaction at the statement 
of the noble Earl. 


THE LABOURING POOR (IRELAND) BILL. 
On Motion that this Bill be now read 22, 
Lorn BROUGHAM said, he had no 

objection to granting an indemnity to the 

Lord Lieutenant of Ireland for exceeding 

the powers of the law; but, on constitu- 


tional principles, he thought that in any 
case where such an indemnity was sought 
for, those in whose favour it was required 
should show, first, that it had been abso- 
lutely necessary to break the law; and, 
secondly, that it had been broken for the 
shortest possible time. He thought an 
unnecessary delay had been made in 
the latter respect, and that Parliament 
should have been summoned at an earlier 
period. 

Lord MONTEAGLE most entirely and 
most cordially approved of the responsi- 
bility assumed by the Irish Government, 
for which they now sought an indemnity. 
Mr. Labouchere and the Lord Lieutenant 
deserved every praise for their conduct, 
for an interposition more called for by the 
circumstances of the case had certainly 
never occurred. With respect to the Bill 
immediately before the House, he thought 
there were some points worthy of notice in 
its modes of operation. The principle of 
calculating works by voluntary agreement 
between the landlords and tenantry was of 
a most important character; and he thought 
they should promote that principle, instead 
of leaving it to the award of a third party, 
as was proposed in the Bill. He prayed 
their Lordships to recognize agreements of 
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that character by the express terms of the 
Act; and he proposed, therefore, to give 
them validity, where they had been actually 
made bond fide, by means of an Amend- 
ment in the Bill. Indeed, he would be 
almost disposed, not only to induce, but to 
compel parties in Ireland to adopt that 
principle; and it would be found that the 
works would be well executed in every 
case where it was carried out. Another 
point to which he wished to call the atten- 
tion of the House, was, as he apprehended, 
of considerable importance. Their Lord- 
ships were aware that baronies in Ireland 
were divided into electoral divisions. Under 
Mr. Labouchere’s letter, any electoral divi- 
sion could lay out, in reproductive works, 
the whole of the money assessed on it for 
the relief of the poor by public works, and 
by doing so, stood entirely discharged from 
any contribution to the rates of any other 
electoral division. In the present Bill, 
however, there was a power reserved to 
the Board of Works in Ireland to alter that 
arrangement; and in cases where any elec- 
toral division had assumed the whole of 
the charge upon it, and expended it in 
reproductive works, the board was enabled 
to put upon it, in addition to that sum, the 
proportion of the whole baronial charge to 
which it would be liable if it had not done 
so, and to which it had not made itself 
subject. That was an evil which ought to 
be corrected; and he thought a clause 
should be introduced in Committee to pro- 
tect the Irish landlords from the injustice 
he had described. 

Lorp BROUGHAM objected to the se- 
cond section—the Indemnity Clause —of 
the Act. It went far beyond Mr. Labou- 
chere’s letter, and was so general in its 
terms as to indemnify the most illegal and 
most fraudulent acts ostensibly committed 
by any person under that letter. The 
words of the section would indemnify any 
person who had illegally taken away a 
man’s property under the authority of a 
presentment sessions. It would be much 
better to amend this wide limit of indem- 
nity. 

The Marquess of WESTMEATH had 
not observed the danger which the acute- 
ness of his noble Friend had discovered in 
the Bill. As he was one of those who had 
taken on themselves the whole charges 
in their respective electoral divisions, he 
should be liable to the injustice complained 
of ; and he, therefore, hoped the Govern- 
ment would see if the objections were well 
founded, and take some steps to protect 
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him in case his noble Friend were correct | question asked by the noble Lord, was one 


in his views. 

The Eart of ELLENBOROUGH very 
willingly acquiesced in the measure before 
the House; but he could not think the 
conduct of Government deserved the very 
high encomiums bestowed on it by the 
noble Lord opposite (Lord Monteagle). 
The highest praise was to foresee and pro- 
vide against a difficulty; next to that was 
the praise of successfully meeting it when 
it had arrived, and of taking every step to 
redeem their original omission. To the 
first the Government certainly had no 
claims, however they might be entitled to 
the second; for all that was done by Mr. 
Labouchere’s letter on the 28th of October, 
might have been done by Parliament on the 
26th of August, six weeks earlier. He 
wished to look to the future as well as to 
the past, and he entertained very deep 
anxiety on one point, which it would be 
most satisfactory to him if Her Majesty’s 
Government would explain. It was in- 


tended, he believed, to close the relief 
works as soon as possible, and, relying on 
the means afforded by the Destitute Per- 
sons (Ireland) Bill, and upon public and 
private works, which were spoken of as 


being, or likely to be, in operation, to put 
an end to every work of that description 
within six weeks from the 10th of Feb- 
ruary. Now, the people hitherto employed 
on these works could earn money by their 
daily labour, and might purchase seed for 
their land if they chose to do so. There 
were at least 564,000 persons in Ireland 
who employed no labourers, but tilled their 
land by their own exertions. The whole 
of this class depended altogether, or to a 
very great extent, on the potato—money 
they had none. As long as the relief 
works continued, they could earn money 
wages; but so soon as they were stopped, 
they were left without any means of ob- 
taining money wherewith to purchase seed 
for their land. They must receive food, 
but they were to give nothing in exchange 
for it. They would then be enabled to do 
that, which Government so properly de- 
sired they should do—cultivate their lands. 
But of what possible use or benefit would 
the tillage of their farms be, if they had 
no seed to put in them? He wished there- 
fore to ask the Government what means 
there were of providing the people with 
grain, and what sources there were for 
enabling them to sow their land with wheat 
for the ensuing year ? 


Eart FITZWILLIAM thought the 





of the very greatest importance. There 
would be no doubt great difficulties in what 
geologists would call ‘‘ the transition state” 
of the people from public works to any con- 
dition of permanent employment; but the 
question of providing them with seed was 
one of far greater importance. It would 
be a most desirable thing if Government 
should not feel itself under the necessity 
of embarking in such a dangerous experi- 
ment as that of providing a whole people 
with seed; and if they could leave it, as it 
ought to be left, to the exertions of private 
individuals, and of the landowners of the 
country. But there was a question of still 
greater importance than that of the noble 
Earl’s—a question which it would be well 
for their Lordships carefully and maturely 
to consider—and that was, whether the 
measures which it seemed to be the design 
of his noble Friend at the head of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to propose, for getting 
over this great calamity, were adequate to 
the emergency of the occasion. He begged 
his noble Friends in that House—he begged 
the Gentlemen of the other House of Parlia- 
ment—to consider it. He asked the Eng- 
lish people, and the representatives of the 
people, who entertained exclusively Eng- 
lish ideas, and represented exclusively Eng- 
lish interests, to say if the principle of 
economy which seemed the order of the 
day out of doors were well founded, and 
whether it was not rather a sort of prospec- 
tive extravagance, and a principle which 
would necessarily lay the foundation for 
future expenditure. It was his earnest 
wish that the country should come to its 
senses on this point. He was sure they 
were not in their senses now, or they would 
act differently. They really did not un- 
derstand the nature of the calamity which 
had fallen upon Ireland, and how it must 
affect them hereafter. The people of Eng- 
land did not comprehend the latter part of 
the case, because it never had been brought 
home to them. He thought the measures 
produced by Government were small mea- 
sures—made indeed in the right direction, 
but entirely insufficient to cure the effect 
of this great calamity. He felt most 
deeply that England was taking a wrong 
view of the case of Ireland—that she did 
not understand what was going forward in 
that country—and that they had no proper 
foresight of the future calamities which 
would come on her if steps were not taken 
to remedy the present evils. 
The Marquess of LANSDOWNE said, 
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that the observations of the noble Lords 
who had preceded him, required a few 
words in reply. The noble and learned 
Lord who spoke first (Lord Brougham), 
with great candour and fairness, made 
some remarks on the general principle of 
indemnities, in which he (the Marquess of 
Lansdowne) entirely concurred; but, at the 
same time, had expressed some regret at 
the amount of delay which had taken place 
in summoning Parliament together, and in 
bringing forward this present Bill. He 
was perfectly ready to admit the general 
principle of his noble and learned Friend, 
that whenever any infraction of the law 
took place, it should be shown that it was 
absolutely necessary, more especially in 
the case of such a great infraction as the 
present undoubtedly was, and that it had 
lasted for as short a period as possible, as 
the shorter the time was, the less would be 
the objection. Under any ordinary cir- 
cumstances it certainly would have been 
desirable and expedient to call Parliament 
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wish to reserve it for consideration. The 
noble Earl (the Earl of Ellenborough) had 
said, that the Government were not enti- 
tled to the praise of foresight. He ad- 
mitted that Government had not foreseen 
the extent of the calamity; but they shared 
this blindness as to the future with the 
rest of the community. No man had cal- 
culated on the amount of the calamity 
which had befallen Ireland, or on the ex- 
tent of the scarcity which prevailed, and 
which was not confined to that particular 
part of the United Kingdom, but extended 
to other countries. The Government like- 
wise did not, he admitted, suppose that 
the ordinary course of labour in the 
country would have been interfered with 
to the extent to which it had been. 
The noble Earl stated that there would be 
great difficulty in procuring seed—a ques- 
tion which had again and again attracted 
the attention of the Government. He must 
say that all the accounts which the Govern- 
ment received, and he might add those 


together at the earliest possible period; 
but, as had been stated on former ocea- 
sions, when similar objections were urged, 


| accounts which reached him in his private 
| relation, proved that it was impossible to 
| exaggerate the importance of providing for 


when this question came to be considered the approaching harvest, and stimulating 
by the Government, they conceived a very | the exertions of the people. 


Though, as 
great inconvenience would arise by with- | he had said, this subject had received the 
drawing from Ireland, to their seats in| attention of the Government, the more his 
Parliament, a great number of the most | attention was directed to it, the more he 
intelligent, active, and influential persons | was persuaded that it was impossible for 
who were engaged in mitigating the evils | the Government to undertake the providing 
and confusion which the unexpected | seed for the whole country without inter- 
amount and extent of the calamity had | fering with the ordinary modes of supply; 
created. Te was fully prepared to take and the effect of the announcement that 
the responsibility of such a course; but, | Government, even to a very limited extent, 
with respect to the objections of the noble | intended to provide seed, had at once the 
and learned Lord opposite (Lord Broug- | effect of raising the price, and in many 
ham), he could confidently say that, when | quarters diminished the facility of obtain- 
Parliament had met, not a day had been ing that article. This was a question which 
lost in stating that an indemnity would be | must be left to individual proprietors; and 
asked from both Houses of Parliament. though he could not say that they had the 


Ministers felt grateful for the expression | 


of public opinion on that occasion, for no 


sooner was that statement made, than the | 


utmost readiness was expressed by both 


branches of the Legislature to give the re- | 


quired indemnity. With respect to the 
suggestions of his noble Friend behind him 


(Lord Monteagle), he was ready to admit 


power of providing for the want to its full- 
est extent, yet he knew that a great num- 
ber were actively, though quietly, engaged 
in providing a supply, if not adequate to 
the occasion, at least to such an extent as 
held out favourable prospects of the future 
harvest. The noble Earl expressed great 
apprehension as to the effect of immediately 


| discontinuing the relief works. It was on 
' that ground that Government, having some 

time back determined that it was expedient 
_to discontinue those works, nevertheless 

tempered that resolution by affording em- 
to the question raised by the noble Lord ployment to destitute persons up to the 
respecting the electoral divisions, and the _ present period, to a limited extent, and by 
powers reserved by the board, he would | looking forward as the object of their pro- 


that several of them were highly impor- 
tant. There could be no doubt that vo- 
luntary agreements made in such a shape 
as rendered it evident they were sound and 
binding, should be considered as final. As 
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ceedings to the discontinuance, and not 
the continuance of works of that descrip- 
tion. He had hopes that, while those in 
great distress received relief under the pre- 
sent Bill, the mass of the labourers would 
soon be enabled to support themselves in 
the ordinary occupations of the country. 
He had stated on former occasions that he 
looked upon the measure authorizing ad- 
vances to the landlords for the drainage 
and improvement of estates, as one of the 
most salutary and safest that could be de- 
vised. He had not the least doubt that, 
as the consequence of these advancements, 
large improvements would be undertaken; 
indeed he might say that at the present 
moment not a few of the landlords were 
considering how best to give effect to the 
intentions of the Legislature by affurding 
the largest amount of employment. In 
what degree the other House might be in- 
duced to alter or extend the provisions of 
the measures for giving relief to Ireland, 
he could not state; but he must say that 
the disposition exhibited towards Ireland 
by Parliament—with the exception, per- 
haps, of a few individuals—had not been 
at all of a niggardly character. On the 


Labourers on Public 


contrary, in Parliament and out of Parlia- 


ment (he had witnessed it with a degree of 
pleasure which he could not express) there 
had been exhibited—in proportion as men’s 
minds were satisfied as to the extent of the 
calamity—a strong disposition to afford 
every possible relief to Ireland, and to ac- 
knowledge with fairness and promptitude 
the great object which all parties ought to 
have in view under such a visitation. It 
was unnecessary, however, for him to re- 
mind their Lordships that the present was 
a question, not of money only, but of 
food, and that a profuse application of 
money, unless cautiously, and indeed slow- 
ly made, might defeat the great object in 
view, and by promoting a sudden and in- 
creased demand for food, aggravate exist- 
ing evils. 
House adjourned. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, March 1, 1847. 


Minutes.) Pusiic BiLis.— 1° Drainage of Land. 

2° Consolidated Fund (£8,000,000). 
Reported.—Poor Relief (Ireland). 

PrTITIONS PRESENTED. By Dr. Bowring, from Bengal, for 
Inquiry into the Legacy Duties.—By Mr. Forster and 
other Hon. Members, from several places, for Reduction 
of Lighthouse Dues.—By Mr. H. Baillie, from Chairman 
and Committee of the Forres Agricultural Society, against 
the Proposed Measures relating to Rum.—By Mr. Heath- 
cote, from Lincoln, respecting the Remuneration of Tax 
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Assessors and Collectors.—By Lord J. Manners, from 
Stalybridge, in Favour of the Ten Hours Bill in Facto. 
Ties.—By Mr. Sharman Crawford, from Hawick, suggest. 
ing Measures of Relief for Ireland and Scotland.—By sir 
H. Douglas, from the Liverpool Shipowners’ Society, 
against the Repeal of the Navigation Laws.—By Mr, P, 
Serope, from Cork, for Alteration of the Poor Law (Ire. 
land).—By Sir C. Coote and Captain Jones, from Mount 
Melick and Londonderry, against the Poor Relief (Ire. 
land) Bill.—By Mr. Berkeley, and other Hon. Members, 
from several places, for Repeal or Alteration of the Poor 
Removal Act.—By Mr. Bateson, from Coleraine, in Fa. 
vour of the Railways (Ireland) Bill.—By Mr. S. O’Brien, 
from Galway, suggesting Measures for Relief to Ireland); 
and from Clare, respecting certain Charges respecting 
Captain Wynne. 


LABOURERS ON PUBLIC WORKS 
(IRELAND). 


Mr. SMITH O’BRIEN wished to call the 
attention of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary for Ireland, to certain informa- 
tion which had been received respecting 
the wages of labourers engaged on the 
public works in Sligo. It appeared that 
they were paid only 8d. 4 day ; and, taking 
into account the present prices of provi- 
sions, this payment could not be said to 
be sufficient to supply a labourer and his 
family with an adequate quantity of food. 
He would also ask the right hon. Gentleman 
ifhe was aware of the proportion which the 
expenses of the staff of clerks and overseers 
bore to the expenses incurred in payment 
of labour ? 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, that in con- 
sequence of what had passed on a former 
day, he had communicated with the Board 
of Works in Dublin, and would state the 
result of his inquiries. It was true that 
the rate of pay for labourers in the county 
of Sligo was 8d. per day. The Board of 
Works had thought it desirable as much 
as possible to encourage the system of task- 
work; task-work was open to any labourer 
who chose to undertake it, and it was only 
where task-work could not be given that 
the system of day labour was adopted. The 
reason why the Board of Works had not 
thought it expedient to raise the price of 
day labour above 8d. was, that the ordinary 
rate of wages in Sligo was only 6d. per 
day. It was extremely desirable not to 
divert labour more than was absolutely ne- 
cessary from the cultivation of the soil: 
where it was inevitable, of course the ne- 
cessity of the case must be submitted to. 
Under these circumstances, the officers of 
the Board of Works considered it better to 
meet the case of a man who was not able 
to support his family on 8d. per day, 
by allowing more than one member of that 
family to be employed; this was deemed 
more adyisable than to raise the wages of 
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the man to above 8d. Though he (Mr. 
Labouchere) admitted that at the present 
price of provisions it was extremely difficult 
for a labourer to support himself and his 
family on 8d. a day; yet the case had been 
met by relaxing the rule at first laid down 
that only one in a family should be em- 
ployed. That, as he had said, was looked 
upon asa mode of proceeding preferable 
to raising the price of labour. It must be 
borne in mind that the system of task-work 
was still open to all, and that by taking 
task-work more than 8d. per day could be 
earned. The other point referred to on 
a previous night was the expense of the 
staff as compared with the amount ex- 
ended inlabour. He had made inquiries, 
and he found that the apprehensions ex- 
pressed in some quarters on this question 
were altogether unfounded. He had the 
details before him ; but, perhaps, it would 
be enough for him to say that during a 
month the number of labourers employed 
in Sligo varied between 19,000 and 
22,000. There was one pay-clerk to 
every 1,250 men, and an overseer to 
every 140 men, besides a check-clerk. 
The expense of pay-clerks, overseers, and 
check-clerks was 2,1107. The total ex- 


penditure during the month had been 
27,8771. 

Mr. P. SCROPE wished to know what 
provision had been made for infirm paupers 
who were not able to be employed upon the 


roads? The only measure that was des- 
tined for their relief—the Bill which had 
recently passed—was one which would 
not come into operation before next 
autumn. There were only two modes of 
relieving the infirm destitute, one was by 
the workhouse ; but he had a letter in his 
hand from a gentleman in Carlow, in which 
it was stated that this class had been re- 
fused admission into the workhouse, and 
the guardians refused to relieve them, and 
would not build temporary sheds for their 
accommodation. The other mode to which 
he referred was by relief committees, and 
they were interdicted from giving relief by 
the limited means at their command, the 
Government only supplying assistance in 
Proportion to voluntary subscription. The 
question he wished to ask was, what cer- 
tainty of relief the hon. Gentleman could 
hold out, under those circumstances, to the 
old and infirm women and children ? 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he did not 
believe that the class referred to were 
likely to suffer from starvation. The pre- 
Sent system of public works would be con- 
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tinued until the plan proposed to be substi- 
tuted came into operation, and he did not 
apprehend that the inconvenience referred 
to by the hon. Gentleman would ever 
arise. 

Mr. HUME wished to know whether a 
certain day had been fixed when the ex- 
penditure on the public works should 
cease. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, that no no- 
tice had been given of a day ; general di- 
rections had been given that the system of 
public works should be brought to a con- 
clusion as rapidly as was consistent with 
due regard to safety and the relief of the 
destitution. 


CULTIVATION OF THE SOIL (IRELAND). 
Sir D. NORREYS begged to ask the 
noble Lord at the head of the Government 
if the Government had taken any measures 
to ascertain whether the additional quan- 
tity of ground which would be required 
this year, in consequence of the failure of 
the potato crop, had been prepared for 
corn; and also whether, in the opinion of 
the Government, it would not be desirable 
to make an appeal to the Irish gentry and 
Irish landlords, in order to induce them to 
convert their land into tillage land. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL: The Government 
have been in constant communication with 
the Lord Lieutenant on this very important 
subject. But I regret that I cannot say that 
I am satisfied that the quantity of land 
prepared for tillage will supply the loss of 
the potatoes—supposing no potatoes to be 
grown this year. With respect to the 
suggestion of my hon. Friend, that procla- 
mations should be issued by the Govern- 
ment, calling the attention of the Irish pro- 
prietors to the subject, and pointing out the 
necessity of their preparing more arable 
land, I cannot say that the Government are 
disposed to interfere by proclamation. I 
am sure that the Lord Lieutenant has 
called the attention of the proprietors to 
the importance of the subject, and the 
landlords can and ought to issue directions 
to their tenants ; but the proprietors and 
farmers of Ireland ought to be as fully 
aware of the danger as the Government; 
and I hope that they will use their utmost 
exertions without our interference. 


THE EDUCATION GRANT. 

Mr. C. HINDLEY wished to know the 
amount to be proposed in the Estimates for 
educational purposes; and whether the 
nble Lord intended to bring the Minutes of 
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the Council of Education before the notice 
of the House, with a view of proposing a 
resolution upon them as to the application 
of the funds. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL replied that the 
sum proposed would be the same as received 
the sanction of Parliament last year, 


100,000. for Great Britain. With re- 


spect to the second question, he did not 
intend to propose any new resolution. 


DISTRESS (SCOTLAND)—EXPLANATION. 


Mr. I. J. BAILLIE said, that he trust- 
ed he might obtain the indulgence of the 


House for a few moments with reference. 


to a statement that had been made the 
other evening by the hon. Member for 
Fife, when he brought under the notice of 
the House the distress which existed on 
the west coast of Inverness-shire. It would 
be in the recollection of the House, that 
his hon. Friend read a report which had 
been published by the sheritf-substitute of 
Fort William, in which certain charges 
were made against some proprietors who 
were said to have neglected their tenants; 
amongst others, Macdonald, of Glengarry, 
of whom it was stated, in the report in 
question— 

“That the proprietor of Knoydart has about 
150 bolls of meal in store at Inveree; but the 
storehouse was shut up about Christmas, and 
since then a single pound cannot be obtained for 
love or money.” 

In answer to this, he held in his hand the 
letter of Glengarry, who said— 

“In the beginning of November, I sent into 
Knoydart 21/. in money, 100 bolls of oatmeal, and 
100 bolls of Indian-corn meal, besides rice and 
biscuit ; of these a portion was immediately distri- 
buted. On the 16th of November, the person in 
charge received instructions from my factor to 
supply food in all cases of extreme destitution : 
these instructions were confirmed by me; and 
last week the storekeeper said he had acted on 
them, and I desired him to continue to do so. 
Food is regularly distributed from my store to the 
families of men who are gone to the south of 
Scotland for work, and who, without this assist- 
ance, could not have gone from their homes,” 
Now, it was unnecessary to inform the 
House, that Macdonald of Glengarry was a 
gentleman of the highest honour; and it 
was therefore to be presumed that the 
sheriff-substitute of Fort William must 
have been misinformed in the particular 
instance to which he had alluded. And 
perhaps he might take that opportunity 
also to allude to the correspondence which 
had lately been published by Her Majesty’s 
Government relative to the distress in the 
Highlands; he alluded to the last blue 
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book which had been laid upon the Table 
of the House. It was unfortunate that this 
correspondence should have been published 
incomplete; he was aware that Her Ma. 
jesty’s Ministers had been much pressed 
for its production; but the result was, that 
charges were sometimes made against in. 
dividuals, whilst the answers to those 
charges had not been received in time to 
be published in the present volume. The 
particular case to which he wished to al. 
lude at present, was that of the hon. Mrs, 
Stewart Mackenzie, of Seaforth. That 
distinguished lady had been accused by Sir 
Edward Coftin of having neglected her 
tenantry, and of having allowed two per- 
sons on her estate to die of starvation. By 
order of Mrs. Mackenzie, an investigation 
of the circumstances immediately took 
place; and it was proved beyond the possi- 
bility of doubt, that the two persons in 
question had died from natural causes— 
one of them being an old woman between 
eighty and ninety years of age; and the 
other, her daughter, who had been for some 
time in a consumption, of which several of 
her children had died; and the parties were 
living within a short distance of a meal 
store, where food was distributed to those 
who were in want. These facts had been 
communicated to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. The explanation, however, did not 
arrive in time to be published with the ae- 
cusation; and this was the more unfortu- 
nate, for, from all he had heard, he be- 
lieved no proprietor in the Highlands had 
used greater exertions, or made greater 
efforts, to relieve the distress which existed 
among the people than the lady to whom 
he alluded. 

Mr. E. ELLICE, Jvuy. was willing to 
give full credit to the statement that those 
steps had been taken which the hon. Gen- 
tleman had referred to; but still he be- 
lieved that the report of Mr. Fraser was 
fully borne out in its essential statements. 
Since last week he had received a commu- 
nication from Lord Cranstoun, who thought 
he was aggrieved by the observations he 
had made in that House, and wished him 
to contradict the statements he had then 
made on the authority of Mr. Fraser; but, 
considering, as he did, those statements to 
be correct, he had declined. Now, giving 
full credit to all these gentlemen for wish- 
ing to do their duty, he still thought, that, 
by reference to the blue book on the Table 
of the House, the statements made by Mr. 
Fraser would be found to be borne out by 
the documents which were there published. 


Explanation. 
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He believed, that, in many cases, the steps 
taken by proprietors to relieve the people 
on their estates, had been entrusted to 
agents who had not carried out the wishes 
of their employers; and that to this cause 
might be attributed much that was discre- 
pant in the accounts which were received. 
While he was on his legs he thought it ue- 
cessary to allude for an instant to what had 
fallen from him on another point. It 
night, perhaps, have appeared, from the 
statement he made the other night, that 
he had implied a doubt as to the efficiency 
of the measures taken by Government to 
meet the present calamity; but he should 
not be doing justice to the Government, if, 
after having learned the nature of the 
measures they had taken, he did not state 
that the Government had done all that was 
in their power to lessen the sudden calamity 
which had overtaken the county. But, 
however laudable the exertions of Govern- 
ment might have been, the suecess which 
had attended their efforts in the north was 
mainly due to the two gallant officers who 
had been despatched to that part of the 
kingdom with the means of relief. 

Sin G. GREY said, the hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Baillie) had referred to the correspond- 
ence which had been published in the blue 
book, and expressed his regret that certain 
letters had not been published which were 
written in answer to charges brought 
against certain proprietors in Scotland. 
He might state that Sir E. Coffin had 
been instructed to confer with those pro- 
prietors as to the best mode of giving re- 
lief. He had done so in the case of Mrs. 
Mackenzie, from whom he received a 
prompt answer, showing the great desire 
which Mrs. Mackenzie had to take imme- 
diate steps to remedy any defect which 
might exist in her arrangements; and, 
among other matters, she had directed in- 
quiry to be made into the cases of the two 
persons who were said to have died from 
starvation. ; The statement made by that 
lady, as well as those made by others 
similarly situated, would of course appear 
in the correspondence hereafter to be pub- 
lished. 


EXPENDITURE IN FORMING RAILWAYS. 
Mr. W. J. COLLETT begged to refer 
very shortly to a subject on which he had 
formerly addressed the House. He thought 
it right to state, that since the debate on 
the Bill of the noble Lord, he had made 
considerable inquiry into the subject of the 
formation of railways; and by way of ex- 
VOL. XC. {Su} 
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ample he would refer to the island of An- 
glesea, to show the amount of benefit 
which railway works created. The potato 
crop had failed entirely in that island, 
which, as everybody knew, was a very 
poor island. oe Holyhead Railway em- 
ployed in 1846 about 5,000 labourers, and 
of that numljer there were 2,500 Welch- 
men, 700 Iriéhmen, and 300 Englishmen, 
merely as gangers. The island of Angle- 
sea had never been in so prosperous a con- 
dition as it was in 1846, and it had been 
produced entirely, he believed, by the ex- 
penditure of 100,0007. by the railway 
company. The same remark would apply 
to the construction of other lines. If they 
looked at the railway from Maryborough 
through Thurles to Mallow, they would 
find that the expenditure of capital by that 
line had given employment to labourers 
within ten miles on each side of the rail- 
way. On the Dundalk line, and on the 
Carlow Railway, the same thing was to be 
seen. On the latter line there was not 
one Englishman employed, except, per- 
haps, an overseer. Now, the Secretary 
for Ireland had stated that the prosperity 
of Ireland for the following year in a great 
measure depended on the labour of the 
next six weeks in manuring the ground, in 
sowing, and other agricultural labour; but 
he did not say what would become of the 
labourers after those six weeks were over. 
He was prepared to state that the baronies 
of Ireland were willing to make present- 
ments to the extent of 500,000/. to give 
employment to railway labourers; and it 
was desirable, therefore, that Government 
should declare what were their intentions. 
There was to be a poor law, which would 
afiect the decrepit and the infirm; but 
what provision was to be made for the rest 
of the population? He was sorry that the 
Government had not pressed forward the 
Holyhead Harbour Bill, which would have 
given employment to at least 5,000 Irish- 
men. What was now wanted was, to em- 
ploy the able-bodied labourers of Ireland 
during the time that there was no employ- 
ment for them in the usual labour of the 
fields; but, excepting the Drainage Act, 
nothing seemed to be doing for this pur- 
pose. Now, if 30,000 persons could be. 
taken from the highways, and employed on 
railways, it would be very beneficial to the 
country. Ie considered that Her Majes- 
ty’s Government had not taken the proper 
steps in reference to this question. They 
ought not to have trusted to mere anony- 
mous authority; and he, for one, would 
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have been ready to afford them all the in- 
formation which he possessed. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND). 

Mr. P. SCROPE thought he had been 
misunderstood by the Secretary for Ireland 
in some observations which he had made 
in a previous part of the evening. His 
question related to the infirm poor, who 
were unable to work on railways, or at 
any work. As to the impossibility of col- 
lecting the rates in Ireland, he might state 
that the amount collected did not exceed 
73d. in the pound. As to the union of 
Castlebar, it had been conducted during 
the last four years at 43d. only in the 
pound; and now they had refused to collect 
any more rates, though the rents had been 
fully collected. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE would not be 
brought on the present occasion into a dis- 
cussion of the whole subject of the poor 
law, especially considering the opportuni- 
ties that they would have of discussing 
that subject afterwards. The present poor 
law in Ireland was inadequate for the re- 
lief of the destitute poor of that country; 
and the Government had admitted that, 
by the fact of their having declared their 
intention to introduce a new Bill, which 
was now before the House. He had risen, 
however, to guard himself against a mis- 
representation of his hon. Friend. He had 
not, in the answer which he had given, 
said anything which could infer that a well- 
organized system of relief, by means of 
soup-kitchens and the like, would not have 
a strong tendency to check the extent of 
misery and destitution in Ireland. He did 
hope that the measures adopted by Parlia- 
ment and the Government would relieve 
the misery which he acknowledged and la- 
mented did exist in many parts of Ireland. 
But he must say, with reference to what 
had been said by the hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
P. Serope), that, whilst he admitted that 
a poor law would be beneficial to Ireland, 
he never had been of opinion that, what- 
ever poor law might be proposed for that 
country, it could be of itself adequate to 
meet the present condition of Ireland. He 
believed that no poor law could meet such 
a case; and he believed that it was an er- 
ror to suppose that any poor law could be 
sufficient to meet and remedy the present 
state of Ireland. 


THE EIGHT MILLION LOAN. 
House in a Committee of Ways and 
Means, 
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The CHANCELLOR or tur EXCHR. 
QUER said: I am obliged to my hon, 
Friends for their kind consideration jy 
postponing the Motions of which they had 
given notice, in order to enable me at once 
to make the statement I am about to do 
in Committee of Ways and Means; and in 
saying this, I should not be doing justice 
to my own feelings if I did not state how 
much I feel indebted to the kind indul- 
gence of the whole House, when I made 
my financial statement last week. On 
that occasion I stated, that in order to 
meet the extraordinary demands which 
were made on the Treasury of the United 
Kingdom, in consequence of the existing 
distress in Ireland, I thought it advisable 
to have recourse to a loan of 8,000,0001,; 
and it has given me great satisfaction to 
find that the House generally concurred 
in the prudence of the course I then ven- 
tured to recommend. I have now to an- 
nounce that I have entered into an ar- 
rangement for a loan of 8,000,0001.; and 
I am about to move resolutions confir- 
matory of the arrangement. It is quite 
true that on some former occasions it 
has been the practice to enter into loans 
before any announcement was made to 
the House. But that was by no means 
the uniform course; and, on_ several 
occasions, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has in his place in Parliament announced 
his intention of contracting a loan. It will 
be in the recollection of hon. Members 
that on the last occasion when a loan was 
contracted, a resolution was passed author- 
izing it, while, in point of fact, it was not 
contracted till three months after. In 
making the announcement of this loan, 
therefore, in the financial statement, I only 
followed a course for which there is ample 
precedent; and I thought it on the whole 
most respectful to the House, and most 
consistent with my duty, to take the course 
I did. At ten o’clock the next morning 
the announcement was made on the Stock 
Exchange; and I knew no possible disad- 
vantage could arise from the statement I 
thought it but fair to make to the House 
on Monday last. The only question for 
me to consider was, what were the easiest 
terms on which I could raise the money. 
I consulted with every person I fairly could 
consult with on the subject, and I was m- 
formed almost unanimously that the easiest 
terms on which I could obtain the money 
would be to give a certain amount of 3 pet 
cent Consols for every 100. That was the 
announcement my noble Friend the First 
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Lord of the Treasury and I made on 
Thursday last to the gentlemen who did 
ys the honour of waiting upon us—that 
Consols should be given, they paying so 
much money for every 1002. stock. This 
morning several parties attended at the 
Treasury, When two offers were made. 
The offers, in point of fact, were identical, 
and were the result of a previous arrange- 
ment. The offer made was 891. 10s. for 
100/. in stock. That, after the fullest con- 
sideration I could give to the matter, was 
the amount I could fairly expect to be 
given, and I determined to accept it as the 
best terms the present state of the money 
market could afford. I need only now 
state to the House what is the rate of in- 
terest; and this will be an answer to some 
observations which were made on a former 
occasion as to what I considered would be 
the probable charge. Of course, it was 
necessary for me to state what the rate 
would be; and 34 per cent I thought the 
probable rate at which the loan would be 
raised. In point of fact, the interest which 
will fall on the country does not equal 33 
per cent. It is not easy to make a very 
precise calculation. On the occasion of 
the West India loan, a controversy was 
raised; for some time there was very con- 
siderable doubt what was the precise rate 
of interest paid for the West India loan. 
The loan contracted for this morning is for 
a much less sum than the West India loan; 
and although the price of Consols did hap- 
pen to be precisely the same when the two 
loans were contracted, I naturally expected 
that when the loan was smaller in amount, 
I should sueceed in obtaining it on more 
favourable terms. I believe that the in- 
terest payable on this loan will be, as near 
as may be, 31. 7s. Gd. per cent. A cal- 
culation has been made in the Revenue- 
room of the Treasury that it would amount 
to 31. 7s., deducting the interest due on 
the stock from last dividend day. The 
annual interest on the loan will be 
268,1567. 8s. 6d., and adding to that the 
charge of management payable to the 
Bank, making it 270,800/., the interest 
will be within a small fraction of 31. 7s. 6d. 
per cent. That may fairly be taken as the 
rate at which tle loan has been raised. 
My right hon. Friend the Member for 
Portsmouth will, therefore, observe that 
this is 2s, 6d. less than 3% percent. I 
have in some particulars departed from the 
Previous practice of contracting loans; not 
being in immediate want of money, I have 
allowed no discount, but I have adopted 
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the usual practice of giving stock, if re- 
quired, for all instalments except the first, 
as they are paid. In some respects, this 
facilitated the contraction of the loan, 
without any loss whatever to the Govern- 
ment in point of money. I have nothing 
to add but to place these resolutions in 
your hands. The right hon. Gentleman 
read the following resolutions :— 


“1, That towards raising the supply granted to 
Her Majesty, the sum of 8,000,000/. be raised by 
Annuities. 

“2. That every contributor to the said sum of 
8,000,0002. shall, for every sum of 897. 10s. con- 
tributed and paid, be entitled to the principal sum 
of 1002. in Annuities, after the rate of 37. per cen- 
tum, te commence from the 5th day of January, 
1847, and to be added toand made one joint stock 
with the existing Three per centum Consolidated 
Annuities, and be payable and transferable at the 
Bank of England at the same time and in the 
same manner, and subject to the like redemption, 
as the said Annuities. 

“That the several Annuities shall be charged 
on and paid out of the Consolidated Fund of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 

“ That every contributor shall, on the 5th day 
of March, 1847, make a deposit of 12/. per cen- 
tum, in such sum as he or she shall choose to sub- 
seribe towards raising the said sum of 8,000,000/., 
with the chief cashier or cashiers of the Governor 
and Company of the Bank of England, as a secur- 
ity for making the future payments on or before 
the days or times hereinafter mentioned ; that is 
to say— 

“ Payment of 12 per cent on or before Apr. 9 next. 
“Payment of 12 ditto ditto 7th of May. 
“Payment of 12 ditto ditto 11th June. 
“Payment of 12 ditto ditto 9th of July. 
‘*Payment of 12 ditto ditto 6th August. 
‘Payment of 12 ditto ditto 3d Septem. 
“Payment of 16 ditto ditto 15th Oct. 

100 

“ That all the moneys so to be received by the 
said cashier or cashiers of the said Governor and 
Company of the Bank of England shall be paid in 
to the account of the receipt of Her Majesty’s Ex- 
chequer at the Bank of England, in aid of the 
moneys belonging to the Consolidated Fund, and 
shall be applied from time to time for any of the 
purposes for which money might be advanced or 
granted from the Consolidated Fund of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland, under the Act of the 9th and 
10th Victoria, cap. 107, or for such services as 
may be voted by this House, or as may be author- 
ized to be paid thereout by any Act passed or that 
may be passed in the present Session of Parlia- 
ment.” 

In reply to a question from Mr. HUME, 

The CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER said, the whole interest would not 
be paid till July. Supposing any person 
paid up the whole of his instalments be- 
fore the 10th of July, he would be entitled 
to receive the half-year’s dividend due in 
January, and the half-year’s due in Octo- 


ber. If the whole instalments were not 
Dy 
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paid up till after July, he would not be 
entitled to any dividend till January. 

Mr. HUME: Then we were to pay in- 
terest from the 5th of January; so that 
this was an addition to the charge. He 
was surprised that the old mode of borrow- 
ing such sums should have been departed 
from on this occasion, and could not but 
express his regret at such departure. Upon 
a former occasion, he had been prepared 
to show, when the 15,000,0002. loan was 
contracted for, that the country sustained 
a loss of 2,600,000/., yet he could get no 
one to support him. In this case, we were 
to give 8,938,9471. for 8,000,000/., and 
to pay interest upon the former sum; and, 
though the money was not to be all had 
till July, we were to pay interest from Ja- 
nuary. He did not doubt that the stock 
would be at 3 or 4 per cent premium to- 
morrow. A loan of 8,000,000/. was a trifle 
for our money market, and the giving such 
terms was a mistake. He thought it would 
have been better to have made it an open 
loan. He had been informed that this 
morning, in the City, the loan had been at 
a premium of 1% per cent. If the Govern- 
ment had advertised for 8,000,0007., and 
had left the terms open, they would have 
got the money at a lower rate. It was 
impossible, indeed, for any one to say what 
another operation might have produced ; 
only, upon principle, he made these obser- 
vations after communication with persons 
better informed upon the subject than he 
was; and he deeply regretted that the 
loan had been contracted for at so high a 
figure. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS could not but ex- 
press his sorrow that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had not pursued the beaten 
track which had been followed by all pre- 
ceding Chancellors of the Exchequer for 
the last forty years, with the exception of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the University of Cambridge. By this 
course, they had added to the national 
debt of the country 175,000,000. By the 
mode of contracting for the loan adopted 
by the right hon. Gentleman, he had 
thrown away 2 per cent. He ought to have 
got 1l. sterling for 11. stock. If the right 
hon. Gentleman had issued 4,000,0000. of 
Exchequer-bills, he might have increased 
their interest a halfpenny a day without 
exceeding the interest of 3 per cent, and 
they would still have borne a considerable 
premium. If he had issued 4,000,0001. 
Exchequer-bills, he would have had to 
borrow only a moderate sum besides, if 





the calculations of the right hon. Gentle. 
man as to the prosperity of our finances 
were well founded. He contended that we 
ought not to increase the principal of the 
national debt in time of peace. He re. 
gretted extremely that the right hon. Gen. 
tleman had not adopted a course which 
would have been creditable to himself and 
advantageous to the country. 

Upon the Resolution being put from the 
Chair, 

Mr. HUME asked why the money had 
not been borrowed at par? When the re- 
solutions were reported, he should consider 
it his duty to put on record a dissent to 
the manner in which the loan had been 
effected. 

The CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE.- 
QUER stated, that he had followed the 
course pursued by Chancellors of the Ex- 
chequer for many years past; and the 
mode which had been adopted for the pur- 
pose of obtaining the loan, was that which 
to Her Majesty’s Government appeared the 
most advantageous. He had to state, that 
the two parties to whom he had referred 
as having made the offers for the loan, 
were Messrs. Rothschild and Messrs, Ba- 
ring. 

House resumed. Resolution agreed to. 


POOR RELIEF (IRELAND) BILL. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL: I am desirous of 
stating in a general manner what is pro- 
posed as some substantial amendment in 
the permanent poor law of Ireland, not for 
the purpose of now bringing the subject 
under discussion, but merely that the House 
may have the opportunity of knowing as 
early as possible the tendency of these 
Amendments. I propose afterwards that 
the House go into Committee on Monday 
next for the purpose of discussing the 
Amendments of the Bill. With respect to 
the first clause, it has been objected that 
although the guardians are obliged to re- 
lieve persons out of the workhouse when 
the workhouse is full, or when from fever 
it is impossible relief can be given in the 
workhouse, they are not obliged to give 
relief unless the workhouse be full; yet! 
consider, by carrying out the former Act, 
the necessary relief can be given. Cer- 
tainly this case might arise: the guardians 
might refuse to give relief to a number suf- 
ficient to fill the workhouse, the workhouse 
being able to hold 400; but, that number 
not being in it, the guardians might say the 
workhouse was not full, and give no fur- 
ther relief. But in order to prevent such 
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an abuse, we propose, by additional words, 
that the guardians be required to relieve 
other persons than those in the workhouse 
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|any land whatever before he seeks relief, 
, then there is the danger that the poor 
‘person who might retain his cottage would 
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of the union, when there is room in such | be deprived of the occupation; if, on the 


workhouse. 


duced are in order to enable the guardians 
to meet the exigencies which may arise. 
In a subsequent clause—Clause 9—we 
propose to alter the liability of the out-door 
relief being charged on the union; the 
change we propose to make is to place the 
charge up toa certain amount upon the 
electoral district. We propose to place 
them on the electoral districts, the same 
as those detained in the workhouse; but if 
the charge shall exceed 2s. 6d. in the 
pound in the year, then, in that case, it 
shall be charged on the union at large. 
We likewise propose to change the number 
of ex-oficio guardians. In Ireland the 
guardians are elected from the whole num- 
ber of magistrates, forming about a fourth 
part of the whole body eligible for guar- 
dians; now, what we propose as an Amend- 
ment is, that they may elect a number of 
magistrates equal to the number of eligible 
guardians ; i. e., that one-half of the whole 
body, but not exceeding one-half, may be 
magistrates. We also propose to introduce 
a clause similar to that in the temporary 
measure, giving power to the Poor Law 
Commissioners to remove boards of guar- 
dians, and appoint paid guardians. These, 
then, are the general Amendments which 
we propose in the Bill now before the 
House, except with the addition of those 
alterations which may be necessary to make 
the Bill clear. There is another point on 
which we had intended to make some 
change; and although it has been consi- 
dered a good deal, I am not able just at 
present to state what change may be pro- 
posed. The House is aware that with 
regard to poor relief in England, relief is 
not given to a person having sufficient 
means for his own support, and that such 
person has no claim to relief ; but, however, 
it frequently happens that a person in the 
occupation of a cottage does go into the 
workhouse during the winter time, and is 
allowed to return to his cottage again when 
the winter is over, and there is a greater 
demand for labour; and it has been pro- 
posed as regards Ireland, by an hon. Mem- 
ber, that no relief should be given to any 
person possessing above half an acre of 
land. Now, I find in this respect that we 
are between two cases; if we say that a 
person should be required not to possess 





With regard to the second other hand, we say relief is to be given to 


clause, the words proposed to be intro- | people oecupying—suppose half an acre or 


more—there is the danger that we may be 
doing an injury, by perpetuating some of 
the worst holdings in Ireland. Between 
these two opposite dangers, the Government 
wish to take some further time for consider- 
ation; and though I do not think it right 
that people occupying land should receive 
relief, yet there might be some calculation 
made by which people occupying small 
portions of land might for a time receive 
relief. I think that the general rule which 
applies to England might, to a certain ex- 
tent, be beneficially applied to Ireland; but 
on this, however, I am sure that we shall 
all agree, that those who have other means 
of subsistence should not be entitled to 
poor-law relief. This is the general ex- 
tent of the Amendments; and I shall pro- 
pose that the House do go into Committee 
pro formé with this Bill, and proceed with 
the other Bill—the Landed Property (Ire- 
land) Bill—before this Bill, and with both 
as quickly as possible. 

Mr. SHAW considered that the under- 
standing was, that they should not have 
any debate that night on the general sub- 
ject of the Irish poor law, and he did not 
even mean to discuss or give his opinion 
upon the Amendments just announced by 
the noble Lord (Lord J. Russell); his (Mr. 
Shaw’s) only desire was to be sure that he 
understood them. As he understood the 
noble Lord, the Amendment on the first 
clause was, so far to extend the authority of 
the Commissioners as that their power of 
ordering relief in food to the destitute, in 
case of the workhouse being full, should 
not be evaded by the guardians saying they 
would prevent its being full, by refusing 
destitute persons who ought to be admitted. 
But he (Mr. Shaw) did not conceive that 
the noble Lord meant to give an absolute 
right to relief to the able-bodied even in 
the workhouse, as that would seem neces- 
sarily to entail the law of settlement, and 
much of the English poor-law machinery, 
which was not applicable to Ireland. The 
noble Lord’s second Amendment, as he 
(Mr. Shaw) understood, was to facilitate 
the power of giving increased accommoda- 
tion for in-door relief, by means of tem- 
porary buildings. The third:Amendment, 
relating to the 9th clause; was a recogni- 
tion by the noble Lord of the principle of 
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rating the smaller district, the electoral 
division, in preference to the union at 
large ; but in case of the rate reaching a 
maximum of 2s. 6d. in any one electoral 
district, then that the surplus should be 
put upon the union; and, fourthly, the 
noble Lord seemed ready to acknowledge 
the propriety of not allowing. relief to any 
person who held land above a very small 
quantity, but that the Government had not 
yet determined what the exact limit should 
be, whether half an acre or less. He be- 
lieved those were the alterations intended 
by the noble Lord, and that was all that 
he (Mr. Shaw) required to know at that 
stage of the proceedings. 

Sir R. PEEL asked, whether, suppos- 
ing the workhouse to be full, it was in- 
tended during the period it remained full, 
to give such right of relief to the destitute 
poor in the union as existed in England, 
that was to say, out-door relief ? 

Lorv J. RUSSELL, in reply to the 
first question of the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Shaw), said, the right hon. Gentle- 
man would see that by the first clause the 
guardians were required to relieve the per- 
manently disabled poor. By the third 
clause, as it stood, on an order from the 
Poor Law Commissioners, the guardians 
were required to make provision for the 
destitute poor for a certain time out of the 
workhouse, the workhouse being full. But, 
as he had just said, this case might arise, 
that the guardians might refuse to fill the 
workhouse, although there were persons 
starving in the union, in order to escape the 
obligation to relieve the destitute poor out 
of the workhouse. The Government had, 
therefore, thought it right to propose an 
Amendment, that the guardians should 
relieve destitute persons out of the work- 
house, the workhouse not being full. With 
respect to the question of the right hon. 
Baronet (Sir R. Peel), the right would not 
be exactly the same as in England. There 
was this difference in England, that all the 
relief must be given in food; and there 
was this other difference, that in many 
poor-law unions, by order of the Poor Law 
Commissioners, relief was at present given 
on the ground that one of the children, or 
one person in the family, was sick. The 
Government did not propose anything of 
that kind in the present measure. It would 
be different from the poor law in England 
in that respect. At the same time, there 
would be the right of relief out of the 
workhouse, and, the workhouse being full, 
the Poor Law Commissioners would issue 
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an order under which poor persons would 
be relieved. Of course, they would in. 
clude in the term ‘‘ workhouse’’ any build. 
ing the guardians might take for the tem. 
porary accommodation of the paupers of 
the union. 

Mr. BELLEW said, the limit at which 
the charge on the union was proposed to 
begin, had better have been 3s. or 4s., than 
2s. 6d. The determination of the Govern. 
ment with regard to ex-officio guardians, 
although there was much to be said on 
both sides, would,.on the whole, he 
thought, not be favourably received in 
Ireland, considering the great responsibi- 
lity it threw on the landlords. 

Mr. J. O'CONNELL was very sorry 
the noble Lord had given up the uniform 
mode of rating. With regard to ex-officio 
guardians, he greatly feared that that 
provision also would be found to work very 
badly, and to be much complained of. On 
one point it certainly would be complained 
of—he meant with respect to the religion 
and the religious teaching of paupers in 
the workhouse. Occasions had occurred 
in Ireland in which the proceedings of the 
elective guardians had been swamped, and 
considerable interference with the religious 
teaching of the children taken place by the 
ex-officio guardians coming down to the 
board and turning the scale. If the Go- 
vernment meant to persistin the present pro- 
vision with respect to ex-officio guardians, 
he trusted they would give some means in 
other provisions of the Bill for preventing 
the teaching of the children in the work- 
houses being interfered with. 

Sm D. NORREYS thought the noble 
Lord (Lord J. Russell) had not acted fairly 
towards the Irish Members, in bringing 
forward so important an Amendment as 
that which provided that the charge up to 
a certain point for maintaining the poor 
should be levied on particular districts, 
which perhaps had nothing to do with any 
such expense. That question should not 
have been decided by the noble Lord in 
private. The noble Lord might say the 
question was not decided; but it had been 
virtually settled, and it was not at all 
likely that the noble Lord would change 
his opinion and acknowledge that he was 
in the wrong. It was too great a question 
for a Minister to decide in his closet. Did 
the noble Lord not recollect that he (Sir D. 
Norreys) presented a petition the other 
week setting forth that in some electoral 
districts the charge for maintaining the 
poor was as high as 2s. in the pound, while 
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in others it did not exceed 23d., and yet 
the noble Lord seemed to think that in 
roposing his Amendment he was protect- 


ing the electoral districts? The noble 
Lord’s conduct on this and other occasions 
had shaken his (Sir D. Norreys’) confi- 
dence in him. He had exhibited the same 
yacillation in regard to the Factory Bill, 
and other measures of importance. In 
fact, the noble Lord had not taken that 
firm stand on principle which he should 
expect in a political leader. He hoped to see 
the noble Lord take a stand becoming his 
position as the head of a Government and 
the head of a party, and not allow himself 
to be swayed and influenced by the sug- 
stions of interested parties. 

Mr. MORGAN J. O’CONNELL said, 
if the hon. Member wished for an op- 
portunity for a discussion on the ques- 
tion, he would take care that the hon. 
Member should have that opportunity. He 
would take care, also, that the House 
should have an opportunity, not only of 
discussing whether there should be out-door 
relief given in the manner proposed, but 
also whether the rate should be uniform 
throughout the whole of each district. 
The noble Lord might tinker and patch up 
this part of the law as-much as he pleased; 
but he would find, before five years had 
passed over, that he had aggravated, by it, 
the evils he meant to remedy. An uniform 
rate was the only one which combined sim- 
plicity with justice. 

Mr. SMITH O’BRIEN could not let 
the opportunity pass without entering his 
protest against the change made by the 
noble Lord with reference to the constitu- 
tion of the boards of guardians. When the 
right hon. Gentleman (Sir R. Peel) was 
in office, he proposed that one-third instead 
of one-fourth should be ex-officio guardians, 
though he was forced to give up that pro- 
position; but the noble Lord went much 
further. He warned the noble Lord that 
his measure would in this respect create 
great discontent in Ireland. If the magis- 
trates were fit to administer the affairs of 
the poor, they would be elected by the 
ratepayers; if they were not fit, he thought 
it was scarcely questionable whether they 
should sit on the board or not. The noble 
Lord’s alteration would give a great acces- 
sion of aristocratic influence to the consti- 
tution of the boards. He was extremely 
sorry that the noble Lord had overlooked 
the notice of a proposition which he had put 
on the Paper, and which he thought would 
have removed many of the objections to 
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the adoption of electoral divisions for 
rating. He thought the best thing would 
be to have a new arrangement of electoral 
divisions. 

Mr. P. SCROPE said, there was one 
alteration which he thought of very ma- 
terial importance, viz., that there should 
be a right of relief in some shape or other, 
in the workhouse or out of it; so that in 
Ireland, as in England, no one should be 
allowed to starve. The concessions which 
had been made by the Government to the 
landlords, he thought, were very large. The 
second clause did give power to the Poor 
Law Commissioners to order out-door relief 
to the able-bodied poor; but the alteration 
now made was very material, for by it they 
only had power to order relief to be given 
out of doors where the workhouse was full, 
or so dangerous, from contagious fever, 
that persons could not enter it. The next 
concession was to the landlords, in the 
clause respecting the constitution of the 
boards of guardians. That was a great al- 
teration, and he doubted whether the poor 
would not suffer from it. The third con- 
cession was the alteration with respect to 
the electoral divisions. The fourth con- 
cession was, that small farmers should not 
be allowed any claim to relief until they 
gave up their property. The noble Lord 
was not determined whether half an acre 
should be the lowest amount of land to be 
held along with a right to relief, or not. 
This was a regulation which had no paral- 
lel either in the law of Scotland or of 
England. In Scotland, it often occurred 
that the farmer of a small farm was a fit 
subject for relief; for instance, from his 
own or his family’s sickness. When a 
farmer in Ireland occupied three or four 
acres, as from 300,000 to 400,000 of the 
population in that country did, and was 
unable to obtain work, or became an ob- 
ject of relief from the sickness of himself 
or his family, was he to part with his oc- 
cupation before he was relieved ? He warn- 
ed the noble Lord that such an enactment 
would lead to very great sensation among 
that class of persons in Ireland; and there 
was already a very strong feeling among 
that class lest they should not obtain the 
right to permanent relief under the new 
poor law. He had not observed that 
the noble Lord had made any alteration in 
the clause confining the right of out-door 
relief to the permanently disabled. They 
constituted but a very small part of the 
destitute poor. On referring to the lists 
of paupers relieved in England, he found 
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that the Poor Law Commissioners divided 


them into nine different classes, who were 
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which Members who were present, and did 
not speak, had their views misconstrued, 


all relieved out of doors in England. Yet! he wished to say a few words. Ife had 


this class of disabled was the only one that 
was to be relieved out of doors in Ireland. 
He had really thought that the time was 
come when the poor laws of England and 
Ireland were to be assimilated. If the 
sick poor were not to have out of door re- 
lief, to a very large portion of the poor of 
Ireland the Act would be wholly inade- 
quate. He did hope that this clause would 
be taken into consideration by the Govern- 
ment, and that they would see that the 
sick poor, most of all, required relief at 
their own homes; for, unless the principal 
enactments of the measure were assimilated 
to those of the poor law of England, there 
would be no security for the adequate re- 
lief of the poor, or for the prevention of 
that emigration which the poor were forced 
to resort to, in order to obtain from our 
more liberal institutions that which the law 
denied in their own country. He wished 
to know whether this measure was to be 
accompanied by another for the suppres- 
sion of mendicancy in Ireland. On the 
Ist of December, 1837, the noble Lord 
based the proposition he then made for a 
poor law on the advantage which it would 
give in suppressing mendicancy in Ireland. 
Mendicancy and vagrancy, however, had 
not been put down; and he trusted, there- 
fore, that the noble Lord would see the 
absolute necessity of reintroducing the 
clauses on this subject which at that time 
passed through the House of Commons, 
but were lost in the Lords. Unless an 
end were put to vagrancy, the workhouse 
relief would not be a sufficient remedy. 

Mr. LEFROY wished to know how far 
the workhouse test was to be extended, by 
providing additional buildings before relief 
was to be given out of doors ? Upon other 
points he thought it would be best to post- 
ponediscussion; but he believed that the more 
the question of union rating was discussed, 
the more fair it would appear that electoral 
rating should be adhered to; and with re- 
gard to the denial of relief to the occupiers 
of land, he agreed with the noble Lord 
that there was no reason why a person in 
the occupation of several acres of land 
should have relief. These were points, 
however, which could be better discussed 
on a future occasion. 

Mr. D. CALLAGHAN had hoped that 
the noble Lord’s observations would have 
passed sub silentio; but as there had been 
a discussion, and as there were cases in 





read many petitions presented to the House 
during the present Session, and the great 
majority were not in favour of the electoral 
district system, but of a rating more exten. 
sive even than the union. They advocated 
one uniform rating throughout the country, 
He was not a guardian himself, but he had 
heard that almost all the squabbles were 
about electoral rates; and he was of opinion 
that the more extended the surface over 
which the rate was collected, the better it 
would be for the comfort of the people, 
He had heard, with great regret, the pro- 
posed changes in the number of ex-officio 
guardians, which would be unpalatable in 
Ireland. In his own union he knew of one 
ex-officio guardian, who frequently attend- 
ed, yet who did not pay a penny of the 
rate, or own one pennyworth of property 
in the county. 

Mr. SHAW begged to ask the noble 
Lord, did he intend to introduce a Va- 
grancy Act for Ireland, to accompany the 
New Poor Law Bill ? 

Lorp J. RUSSELL replied that there 
should be a Vagrancy Bill for Ireland in- 
troduced; but as to the time for introduc- 
ing it, he had not yet made up his mind. 

Bill went through Committee pro formd. 


LANDED PROPERTY (IRELAND) BILL. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL stated that as 
the Amendments which he proposed to in- 
troduce into this Bill were of a compara- 
tively trivial nature, he did not think that 
it was necessary then to commit it, but he 
should at once propose that the Committee 
on it be deferred till Monday next. 

Mr. SMITH O’BRIEN hoped, that the 
noble Lord would without delay make some 
progress with the other Bills. Ireland 
was in a most disastrous condition, and 
they were going on spending large sums 
of money; but nothing was done for the 
permanent improvement of the country. 
He went as far as almost any one for the 
adoption of out-door relief, and therefore 
he was glad that it had been adopted in 
the Bill just before the House. It was now 
the sixth week of the Session, and little or 
nothing had been done; they were still 
going on expending large sums of money 
on useless works, instead of looking to the 
construction of permanently beneficial 
works, such as those involved in the pro- 
posal of the noble Lord the Member for 
Lynn. What was the nature of this Bill? 
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It gave the power to spend 1,500,0000. in 
drainage, and it would afford employment 
to the people now subsidised by the Go- 
yernment for two months; and this was all 
that was proposed to be done, to effect the 
great object of taking the people off from 
the construction of useless roads to perma- 
nent beneficial employment. On a former 
night the hon. Member for Montrose made 
a suggestion as to the employment of the 
people, which was well worthy of the at- 
tention of the Government. He wished to 
know when the Waste Lands Bills would 
be brought forward. He regretted that 
nothing had been done as to a measure for 
tenant compensation. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL hardly knew 
whether it was necessary to give any fur- 
ther answer to the observations of the hon. 
Member than those which he had already 
given. With respect to the present Bill, 
he thought that it would be better to go 
through it clause by clause, which pro- 
ceeded in conformity with the views of the 
most enlightened friends of Ireland, as re- 
garded the adoption of internal improve- 
ments. It appeared to him that they took 
the most practical course in proceeding 
with these two measures, which were of the 
greatest possible importance, as nearly as 
possible together, so that they might be 
sent up to the other House together. The 
hon. Gentleman seemed to think that the 
adoption of the proposed poor law was 
not calculated to make the country rich; 
now he (Lord J. Russell) believed that a 
good poor law in Ireland would tend to 
do so. He received the other day a letter 
from a landed proprietor in Ireland, who 
resided on his estate, in which he was as- 
sured that the farmers employed labour 
more readily and more extensively when 
they found that the labourers were likely 
to become chargeable on the rates. The 
hon, Gentleman expressed his regret that 
large sums of money had been expended 
in works of a particular character; now he 
(Lord John Russell) thought that the hon. 
Gentleman did not attach sufficient value 
to the recent expenditure of large sums of 
money in the present crisis in Ireland, so 
as to enable the people to earn sufficient to 
enable them to obtain the means of sub- 
sistence. Ie conceived that it was not of 
80 much importance as to whether the 
works on which the people were employed 
were productive or not; but that there 
should be such an outlay that persons at 
remote parts of the country, either by em- 
ployment on railways or any other works, 
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might be enabled to get sufficient to sup- 
port them. He hoped that many of the 
roads which had already been constructed, 
or were now in the course of construction, 
would prove to be useful works; but, under 
any circumstances, it was of the greatest 
importance that there should be advances 
of money for the employment of labour at 
a time when the population was in such a 
state of destitution. Ie could assure the 
hon. Gentleman that the measure relating 
to waste lands should be introduced very 
shortly. THe had spoken a few days ago to 
the Lord Chancellor on the subject of the 
waste lands, and he had found that it was 
necessary to consult the Lord Chancellor 
of Ireland on the subject, as it was desira- 
ble to see whether the law was the same 
on the subject in England and Ireland. 
Under these circumstances he would ask, 
whether it would not be better to submit 
to a little delay, so as to introduce the 
measure in as perfect a form as possible? 
The hon. Gentleman must be aware that 
Bills had passed that Ilouse involving pub- 
lic improvements, which, in consequence of 
such informalities or technical mistakes, 
had not become operative; it was there- 
fore most desirable, in a measure like that 
which he had alluded to, to avoid anything 
of the kind. He could only repeat that 
there was every desire on the part of the 
Government to bring forward this measure 
with as little delay as possible; and he 
trusted that the hon. Gentleman and the 
House would show some forbearancee, con- 
sidering the difficulties of the subject with 
which they had to deal. 

Mr. HUME felt bound to express his 
dissent from the speech of the noble Lord. 
The noble Lord seemed to think that the 
only thing was to give money to the people 
so as to enable them to provide themselves 
with food; but he contended that the 
money so given should be expended in such 
a way as to provide for the permanent wel- 
fare of the people. As it was, every shilling 
that had hitherto been expended, tended to 
withdraw the people from that employment 
which was of the most consequence to them, 
namely, the cultivation of the soil. He 
conceived that the Government might bring 
in a measure so to relieve the landed 
proprietors, by affording facilities for the 
sale of land, as to enable them to afford 
employment to the people. He could tell 
the noble Lord that very recently some 
land had been sold in the neighbourhood 
of Carrick, which was in the midst of the 
most distressed districts, for twenty-seven 
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years’ purchase; and this had been bought 
by persons of capital in that vicinity. No 
permanent improvement could take place 
if the greatest care was not taken as to the 
character of the works on which the people 
were employed. He held in his hand an 
extract which he had taken from a Sligo 
paper, which showed that the system of 
public works adopted had tended to take 
all those engaged in labour from useful 
and productive employment; and this had 
been attended with the most scandalous 
expenditure. As for the delay in the in- 
troduction of the measure relating to waste 
lands, he thought means might readily be 
adopted to facilitate the sale of lands now 
in Chancery. It was stated in the appen- 
dix to Lord Devon’s report, that notwith- 
standing the severest pressure on the land- 
owner, he could not sell any portion of his 
land in consequence of its being involved 
in some Chancery suit, and that this had 
been productive of the greatest mischief. 
Why not adopt the same principle with 
regard to these lands as was acted upon 
where land was taken for railroads ? When 
land in Chancery was wanted for a railroad, 
the value of it was duly estimated, and the 
money was paid into the Court of Chancery, 
and the dispute or suit went on with re- 
spect to the money instead of the land. 
Why was not this principle acted upon with 
regard to land in Ireland? He entreated 
the noble Lord at once to bring in the 
Waste Lands Bill. 

Lorp G. BENTINCK could not take so 
sanguine a view as his noble Friend had 
done of the improvements which had been 
made in the roads in Ireland under the 
Public Works Act. He had received on 
Saturday a report of a meeting, from 
which it appeared that the view taken by 
his noble Friend was not that held by per- 
sons the best able to form an opinion on 
the subject. The paper he alluded to con- 
tained a report of a speech made by Mr. 
Bianconi, than whom no one was a better 
judge of the alleged improvements in 
the roads in Ireland. That gentleman 
said— 

“Tf the English Parliament had known any- 
thing of the country, it would not have given mil- 
lions to spend in such a way as to render impass- 
able the communications throughout the country, 
instead of expending the money in productive em- 
ployment. He began to apprehend that England 
was afraid of the prosperity of Ireland, which 
might be followed by her independence. In con- 
sequence of the state of the roads, he had been 
obliged to abandon several cars between different 
places, and which required 100 horses, as well 
as afforded employment to several men. Instead 
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of the Parliament giving money for the construe. 
tion of railroads or other productive labour, it 
had given money to spoil roads which were hither. 
to good.” 

Under these circumstances, he did not 
think that the making of these roads could 
be considered as tending so much to the 
improvement of the country. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL did not say 
that he was sanguine as to the advantages 
of these public works, but he stated that 
the chief object in view was the employ. 
ment of the people. . 

Sm J. GRAHAM apprehended, from a 
passage in the speech of the noble Lord, 
that he entertained the opinion that it was 
comparatively immaterial as to whether 
the capital given for public works in Ire. 
land was expended on productive or unpro- 
ductive works; he (Sir James Graham) 
believed that it was of the greatest impor- 
tance for national objects that every far- 
thing now expended, should be spent in 
such a manner as to promote the future 
welfare of the country. He rose, how- 
ever, chiefly for the purpose of offering one 
suggestion. It would be in the highest 
degree unjust, considering the great pres- 
sure on the Government in the difficulties 
which had arisen in Ireland, to complain, 
in the slightest degree, of delay in bring- 
ing forward measures to meet those difii- 
culties. With reference to the permanent 
measures for the improvement of Ireland, 
he thought that it would be most impor- 
tant, for the future relief of that country, 
that the measures contemplated for facili- 
tating the reclamation of waste lands 
should contain provisions to relieve the 
owners from those impediments which bur- 
dened the sale of their lands. The im- 
portance of these measures could not be 
overstated. The rights of creditors and 
the rights of heirs should be carefully con- 
sidered; and it should be provided that in 
giving the promised relief, no great prin¢i- 
ple of law should be violated. He, there- 
fore, rejoiced that the Lord Chancellor of 
England and the Lord Chancellor of Ire- 
land should have had their earnest atten- 
tion directed to the Bill; but, judging 
from his experience of the last Session, he 
thought the House had reason to appre- 
hend that if the matter were left exclu- 
sively in the hands of lawyers, no such re- 
lief as the urgency of the case required 
would be obtained. In the last Session, 
that House had sent up to the other House 
of Parliament, by an almost unanimous 
vote, a clause in the Bill for the drainage 
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of lands in Ireland with regard to advances 
to be made to estates—a clause enabling 
tenants for life to borrow money for the 
urposes of drainage, due precaution being 
taken that the inheritance should not be 
damaged by such a loan, and provision 
being made that a competent tribunal 
should certify that the outlay would be 
productive, and the improvement without 
injury to the fee-simple value, Precaution 
was also taken that the debts should be a 
first charge on the land. That clause was 
introduced by the Government, and passed 
without meeting any great opposition from 
landed proprietors. But what happened to 
it in the other House? Why, the law 
Lords—Lord Cottenham, Lord Campbell, 
Lord Langdale, and Lord Lyndhurst, the 
then Lord Chancellor—without distinction 
of party, all made common cause, and ap- 
plied the strict technicalities of the law of 
England to the measure. Those law Lords 
conjoined, and forced upon the other House 
the rejection of that clause of the Bill, 
and it came down again to the House of 
Commons mutilated. He must say that 


they were forced to yield, although the 
Bill was returned to them so altered, so 
mutilated, and, in his opinion, greatly im- 


paired. Yet although he thus plainly ex- 
pressed his opinion with regard to that 
measure, he should repeat, that he rejoiced 
to hear that the Lord Chancellors of Eng- 
land and Ireland were giving their atten- 
tion to the Bill about to be brought before 
Parliament. He should be sorry that any 
of the strict rules of equity should be dis- 
carded in the matter. The rights of ere- 
ditors should be preserved intact, and the 
rights of heirs should not be overlooked, 
and all contingent rights in posse, looking 
further forward, ought to be, as far as pos- 
sible, maintained. But he was quite satis- 
fied that no remedy would be speedily 
given at all adequate to the pressure of 
the prevailing circumstances; and he there- 
fore hoped the Government would mature 
their measures as soon as possible, and 
bring forward speedily such as, on the one 
hand, the law authorities might be willing 
to assent to, and such as, on the other, 
should be of sufficient efficacy to meet 
the real difficulties and emergencies of Ire- 
land. The suggestion he had to make to 
the noble Lord was, that whilst they were 
in that House discussing the measures of 
poor laws and the Bills for aiding the im- 
provement of estates, and enabling tenants 
for life to incur debt for that purpose, the 
other House of Parliament might, in his 
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opinion, be occupied in forwarding those 
measures to which it was of the greatest 
importance the great law authorities should 
give their attention, and on which their 
opinions would be most required. He hoped 
that in ten or twelve days the noble Lord 
would be enabled, as he had expressed his 
hope, to bring forward the measure of 
which he had spoken, and the other House 
of Parliament might then be occupied in 
considering details to which he (Sir J. 
Graham) attributed the utmost importance, 
and which ought not to be longer delayed. 
He begged to offer the suggestion merely 
to the noble Lord. He would not wish to 
embarrass, or unduly to hurry the Govern- 
ment, because he thought they had shown 
the greatest desire to bring forward mea- 
sures to meet the present difficulties, and 
it would be most unfair to press upon them 
so as in any manner to embarrass them. 
Mr. LABOUCHERE participated in the 
regret expressed by the right hon. Baronet 
at the delay which had taken place in the 
bringing forward measures of great impor- 
tance. But it would be impossible for the 
Government to allow the important mea- 
sures to which he had referred to be 
brought before either House of Parliament 
until the details had been duly prepared. 
He trusted, however, that no long time 
would now elapse before the other House 
of Parliament would be occupied in consid- 
ering measures for the purpose of facili- 
tating the sale of estates in Ireland. The 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland had sent over 
his views upon the subject. It had since 
undergone consideration by the Lord Chan- 
cellor of England, and it was then in such 
a state of forwardness as that it would soon 
occupy the attention of the other House. 
But there was one observation of the right 
hon. Baronet’s to which he would advert. 
The right hon. Baronet seemed to have 
imagined that the noble Lord at the head 
of the Government had stated that it was a 
matter of indifference to him whether the 
money given to employ the Irish labourers 
was spent upon productive or unproductive 
works. [Sir J. Granam: Of comparative 
indifference. ] He accepted the distinction, 
but the noble Lord had never said any 
such thing. It was obvious that were a 
choice to be given between non-productive 
and reproductive works, the latter should 
be preferred when a certain sum of money 
was to be spent. What his noble Friend 
had said was, that it should be always borne 
in mind, in considering that question, that 
the primary point was, in the present con- 
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dition of Ireland, to save human life and 
to diminish human suffering as much as 
possible. So far as that object could be 
combined with reproductive employment, it 
would be desirable; but they should not 
lose sight of the pressing necessity. It 
was very easily said that they should em- 
ploy their money only in reproductive 
works; but he felt sure the right hon. Ba- 
ronet would not give his assent to the pro- 
position relative to productive employment, 
which had been so repeatedly put forward, 
namely, that the Government should un- 
dertake the ordinary cultivation of the 
soil. They should recollect that the pri- 
mary object was to furnish employment 
throughout the country; and it would not 
do to employ the money in certain places 
only, where they would necessarily collect 
together the whole of the population of the 
surrounding district. The right hon. Ba- 
ronet had himself spoken the other night 
against the employment of the Irish popu- 
lation in the making of railroads, for the 
very reason that the people would be 
thereby congregated together at particu- 
lar spots. They should try to bring em- 
ployment home to every Irishman; but he 
thought that it would be ruinous to employ 
money in the cultivation of the soil. Were 
they to do so, the whole private employ- 
ment in the country would cease. All the 
cultivation of the soil would cease except 
that done by the Government; and great 
and Herculean as was the task already un- 
dertaken by the Government, it would be 
as nothing compared to that which would 
then be laid on them. The most sweeping 
censures had been cast upon them, because 
they had not followed a ditferent course 
from that which they had adopted in fur- 
nishing means of subsistence to the poor of 
Ireland, and because they had preferred 
giving that employment upon what were 
called public works, rather than having re- 
course to a system of what might have 
been called reproductive works. And he 
could not help regretting that what seemed 
to be a sort of censure upon them, should 
have fallen from the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Dorchester, because he 
thought that anything like censure coming 
from a Gentleman whose opinion was of so 
much weight and importance in the House, 
should be well considered, as it could not 
fail to have much influence. 

Sir D. NORREYS thought, that if the 
noble Lord wished really to effect any good 
in Ireland by his measures, he should carry 
them with a determined hand. He should 
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not be stayed by many of the heretofore 
received restrictions of the law. For ip. 
stance, no man should be allowed to deny 
to the country the uses and advantages to 
the country at large of the mineral wealth 
which his estate might (uselessly to him. 
self) possess. The noble Lord should not, 
in the present state and condition of Ire. 
land, allow the old ideas of the sacredness 
of property to prevent the undertaking of 
any measures that promised to be general] 
beneficial to the country. And he thought 
there ought to be some tribunal erected in 
Ireland which should carry such measures 
into effect, without rendering an appeal to 
that House necessary. 

Mr. BAILLIE was very happy to hear 
that it was the intention of Her Majesty's 
Government to bring into the other House 
of Parliament the Bill for facilitating the 
sale of incumbered estates in Ireland; and 
he hoped that some such law would also be 
introduced for Scotland, where there were 
many estates at present deeply incum- 
bered, which the proprietors could not 
dispose of. 

Mr. J. O'CONNELL would ask, 
with regard to the defects of the Drain- 
age Act passd last year, what could 
be expected from a measure introduced 
at the very close of the Session? As 
to the censure passed upon the road 
work, he asserted that by the employ- 
ment given in the improvement of the 
roads, a great amount of human life 
had been saved; whilst it appeared from 
returns formerly made, that improvements 
of roads in Ireland, by opening up the 
country and facilitating the means of in- 
ternal communication, had so increased 
the returns of the Excise, as to make abun- 
dant repayment of the original expendi- 
ture. But in the present distressed con- 
dition of the Irish people, there was no 
possibility of giving them employment in 
any sort of reproductive work in many dis- 
tricts. He could speak from his own ex- 
perience of a district near Dublin. He 
meant that of Kingstown and Monsktown, 
where there were no reproductive works 
upon which they could be employed; and 
the committee of which he was a member 
had no choice but to employ them on the 
roads. At the same time he joined in 
saying, that a fair measure for the recla- 
mation of waste lands ought to be hurried 
forward. As to the complaint of some 
hon. Members, that the time of the House 
was entirely taken up by Irish affairs, he 
thought it was important that the House 
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should for a time give up its entire atten- 
tion to Irish matters. It would be for the 
penefit, not of Ireland merely, but of the 
empire at large, for the question before 
them was a most difficult problem to solve. 
Mr. SHAW said, that as regarded the 
Labour-rate Act, there was no doubt that 
in many parts of Ireland it had worked 
yery ill, but still in some parts very useful 
works had been done under it; and, at all 
events, the first object of that Act was, in a 
moment of unexampled emergency, to give 
wages, so that the people might not perish 
from want. The next, that some work, at 
least, should be done for these wages; but 
there was one consideration that the House 
seemed to overlook, that, since the passing 
of the Temporary Relief Act, the Labour- 
rate Act was superadded, and that thence- 
forward the question would not be between 
productive and reproductive works, but be- 
tween productive works and no work at all, 
for the Temporary Relief Act was merely 
to give the people food, and not work. 
While he, therefore, was ready to make 
every allowance for the Government, con- 
sidering the great pressure that was upon 
them, still he would urge upon them the 
absolute necessity of their not losing a mo- 
ment in the progress of that Bill then be- 
fore the House, and the introduction of all 
others that they contemplated of a perma- 
nent nature for stimulating the industry 
and developing the resources of the coun- 
try, recollecting always the immense un- 
productive outlay that would be going on 
until these measures came into operation. 
Mr. P. SCROPE said, he had received 
a letter from an engineer, employed at 
present in Ireland, who stated that it al- 
most broke his heart to be obliged to go 
on with works which would not and could 
not repay the outlay in a part of the coun- 
try where he was surrounded with tracts 
of beautiful land, capable of supporting 
the population, if only drained, but which 
was altogether swamped with water. He 
added, that if the Government had the 
power of cutting main drains, as they now 
had of forming main roads through the 
country, it would be of the greatest im- 
portance. The subject was one which he 
(Mr. Scrope) trusted Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had directed their attention to. 
Mr. STAFFORD O’BRIEN said, be- 
fore the noble Lord replied to the hon. 
Member who had just sat down, he begged 
to make a single observation. It would 
be in the recollection of the House, that he 
stated on Friday last, he was willing to 
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accept the English poor law for Ireland, 
letter by letter, and clause by clause. As 
there was, however, a Bill brought in by 
the hon. Member for Rochdale, read a se- 
cond time on the night before without a 
division, containing two principles of a no- 
vel character, he wished to know the course 
which Her Majesty’s Government intended 
taking with regard to the application of 
those principles to Ireland. One was, that 
the portion of the rates for which the land- 
lord was liable, should be paid in the first 
instance by him; and the other was, that 
there should be a discretionary power in 
boards of guardians to decide what portion 
of the rate to be collected should be col- 
lected, or should go into arrear. He per- 
ceived with much surprise that the sanction 
of the Government had been given to a Bill 
with these principles; and he would wish 
to ask the noble Lord whether it was the 
intention of Her Majesty’s Government to 
open now the question of poor-law rating 
in Ireland; and if so, whether they were 
prepared to sanction the two principles to 
which he alluded ? 

Lorpv JOHN RUSSELL really could 
not presume to undertake to answer, on 
that Motion for putting off until Monday 
next the Committee on the Landed Pro- 
perty (Ireland) Bill, for all the various 
measures which it might be in the contem- 
plation both of Her Majesty’s Government, 
and of various Members of the House, to 
introduce. With respect to the question 
of the hon. Member behind him, with re- 
gard to drainage in Ireland, he apprehend- 
ed that the operation alluded to, could be 
performed under the existing Bill, though 
no doubt it might at the same time be a 
desirable matter to have all the provisions 
of the several measures embodied in one 
Act. With respect to the question of his 
hon. Friend opposite, he really could not, 
seeing that there was another discussion 
to take place on the Bill of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Rochdale, undertake to state what 
course the Government would be prepared 
to adopt with respect to all the details of 
that measure. He certainly did not agree 
in all the principles introduced into the 
Bill; but, at the same time, he thought 
there were one or two good clauses in it, 
which ought to receive the sanction of the 
House. 

The Eart of LINCOLN begged to re- 
mind the House that the power alluded to 
by the hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. P. 
Serope) existed under the Bill which had 
been brought in by his noble Friend the 
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present Earl of St. Germans, when Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, and that there were 
four other extensive systems of drainage 
brought forward under the sanction of the 
Government of which he (Lord Lincoln) 
was a Member, involving an expenditure 
in the gross of 120,000/. or 130,0007., a 
portion of which would be borne by the 
country. 
Committee postponed. 


SUPPLY—ARMY ESTIMATES. 

On the Motion that the House go into 
Committee of Supply, 

Mr. HUME said, before the Speaker 
left the chair, he wished to offer a few 
observations to the House. It was not 
his intention to object to any of the items 
to be submitted to them in Committee; but 
he really could not avoid calling their se- 
rious attention to the situation in which 
they were going to place themselves. The 
right hon. Gentleman the late Chancellor of 
the Exchequer noticed on a former evening 
the gradual increase which was taking 
place in the army, navy, and ordnance es- 
tablishments. Since the year 1822 there 


had not been such a large amount re- 
quired for these departments as in the 


present year. He wanted to know what 
were the particular circumstances of the 
country which rendered this increase ne- 
cessary in the present year. On a for- 
mer occasion, when the position of the 
country was such as to render it incapable 
of bearing a proposed increase in these 
establishments, the House required the 
appointment of a Committee of Finance to 
inquire how the increase became necessary; 
and he, for one, did not hope for any suc- 
cess now until such an inquiry was insti- 
tuted. Each of these departments was no 
doubt anxious to keep up its foree as large 
as possible; but it was for the First Lord 
of the Treasury to deal with the aggre- 
gate amount, and to see that no expense 
was incurred that could be avoided. It 
appeared to him that no such care had 
been as yet manifested, or was likely to be 
exerted, until a general inquiry took place. 
It might be said that the end of the exist- 
ence of Parliament was not a time for an 
inquiry such as he recommended to be 
commenced; but he trusted that next Ses- 
sion, which he hoped would be in a new 
Parliament, the matter would be taken up. 
He confessed that he had listened with 
alarm to some of the reasons put forward 
by his hon. Friend the Secretary to the 
Admiralty—if he understood him rightly 
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—to prove the necessity of the proposed 
increase. His hon. Friend dwelt on the 
increase that was taking place in the 
French navy; but he thought that the sys. 
tem of regulating their establishments or 
keeping them up because this or that fo. 
reign Power wished to keep up theirs, was 
one involving a very doubtful policy. The 
anticipated surplus of 60,000/. for the pre. 
sent year, was, he considered, altogether 
too small a surplus to be depended on. He 
would not blame the present Ministers; but 
if the pressure from without was too great 
for them to withstand, the House ought to 
come to their support, and enable them to 
carry out any virtuous intentions they 
might entertain. He thought that the re. 
cent brevet was uncalled for, unless it was 
regarded as a means of enabling them to 
get rid of old and useless men. They 
had, latterly, a greater promotion in time 
of peace, than ever there was in time of 
war; and he hoped before long to bring 
this matter before the House in detail, 
The right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer complained of his hon, 
Friend, the other night, for not going fur- 
ther back on this subject than 1835. He 
was willing to meet the right hon. Baronet 
by going back any number of years he might 
desire. He had before taken the three years 
1835-6-7, and he found that the army, 
navy, ordnance, and miscellaneous esti- 
mates for these three years amounted, in 
round numbers, to 43,000,000/. sterling, 
being an average of 14,474,000I. a year. 
Now, taking the three years, 1842-3-4, he 
found the aggregate under these heads to 
be fifty-five and a-half millions, giving an 
average of eighteen and a half millions for 
each year, or an excess of expenditure of 
4,028,000/. a year in the latter years com- 
pared with the former. He would like to 
know what were the circumstances which 
justified a greater expenditure now than in 
preceding years. He had looked around 
to ascertain how the relative condition of 
the country, in its external relations, had 
been altered in this period, but without 
discovering a sufficient cause. During the 
war with China, or during the foolish ar- 
mament against Syria, some excuse for 
increased expenditure might be found; but 
at present he knew of no Power with which 
they had any hostility. The subject was 
one which the public—those who paid the 
taxes—ought to take up, but which, he 
regretted to say, they most unaccountably 
neglected. During the last general elec- 
tion, in no one ease was a candidate 
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edged to economy. The electors had 
time to consider the subject; they had the 
taxes to pay, and on them the blame of 
this neglect should rest. He hoped a differ- 
ent feeling would be displayed on this ques- 
tion at the next general election; and if the 
electors did not then take it up, he had 
only to say that they would have no right 
afterwards to blame any one in that House. 
With the surplus revenue of last year be- 
fore them, they ought to have been able 
this Session to take off the tax on soap 
and on bricks, and to have removed the 
duty on butter and on cheese. They might, 
he believed, have ultimately adopted his 
favourite project of doing away with the 
Excise altogether, and giving over the 
spirits and malt duties to the Customs, 
With the surplus of last year before them. 
they might, he thought, strike off three 
millions of taxes this year if the ex- 
penses for the navy, army, and ordnance 
were not so large. With one-half of this 
amount they might relieve the country 
from all the taxes he had enumerated, and 
with the other half they could remove the 
tax upon timber, which was one of the 
greatest burdens that now pressed on the 
industry of the country. 

Sir DE LACY EVANS said, his hon. 
Friend had put forward his statement with 
respect to the brevet without the slightest 
regard to the facts. His hon. Friend had 
insinuated that there were more officers now 
than at the close of the war; but the fact 
was, that at that period, there were 27,000, 
and now there were but 10,000. In like 
manner, there were then 674 general offi- 
cers, and now there were but 319. His hon. 
Friend had also misrepresented the speech 
of his hon, Friend the Secretary of the Ad- 
miralty. What the right hon. Gentleman 
did say was, that all power was relative; 
and that, seeing a great nation, on whose 
cordial friendship they had not the great- 
est reliance, increasing its armaments, it 
was thought necessary, at least, to keep 
ours in an efficient condition. He (Sir De 
L. Evans), although with some pretensions 
to the character of a popular Member, 
Would never support any attempt to reduce 
our defences under such cireumstances. His 
hon. Friend used formerly to refer to the 
year 1792; that was his favourite reference 
at that time, though he might just as well 
have gone back to 1700—for the periods 
Were equally dissimilar—and now the hon. 
Gentleman had got to 1841 and 1842. 
There was almost as great a difference 
between the hon. Gentleman’s present pe- 
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riods of comparison as in the old ones. 
France had just expended 11,000,0000. in 
fortifications—the greatest proportion of 
which were at Paris, and on the Channel 
coast—and in warlike preparations, and 
war too against this country—and were 
the Government at this juncture to dimin- 
ish the efficiency of our defences? There 
was an increase in the French estimates of 
10,000 men; but his hon. Friend did not 
approve of our following their example, 
and considered we ought not to be guided 
by the proceedings of other nations in this 
respect. That might be all very well if 
all other nations were disposed to join in 
one general bond of peace and amity; but 
cireumstanced as other nations were, and 
circumstanced as we were with them, he 
was surprised to hear that a proposal had 
not been made on the part of the Govern- 
ment to increase both the naval and mili- 
tary forces. His hon. Friend had expressed 
surprise that the constituencies of the coun- 
try had not obtained pledges on the hust- 
ings from their representatives to advocate 
a reduction of the national expenditure; 
but he was glad to perceive that in many 
cases there were more sensible electors out 
of the House than representatives in it— 
and he was happy to find that there did 
not exist in the public mind generally any 
idea that it would be prudent still further 
to reduce the national defences of the 
country. An election might soon be ex- 
pected, and he for one announced that he 
should not be induced to promise upon the 
hustings the advocacy of any measure 
which might have the effect of decreasing 
the security or impairing the honour of 
the country. 

Lorp G. BENTINCK: Sir, I entirely 
concur with the gallant General opposite, 
that nothing can be more foolish than by 
silly reductions of the naval and military 
forces to expose to possible danger the 
security of the country; and I have heard 
with no inconsiderable surprise from the 
free traders opposite, that you no sooner 
establish free trade, than you increase the 
naval and military forces. I have been 
told, Sir, that the first effect of free trade 
would be that Christian unanimity among 
all nations which would enable us to rase 
all our battlements, lay flat our fortifiea- 
tions, disband our armies, and do away 
with our national defences; but I, as a 
protectionist, never foresaw that any of 
these consequences would arise. I never 
thought there would be more harmony be- 
tween foreign countries and Great Britain, 
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because we were unwise enough to admit 
the imports of those countries without 
charging them any duties. Because free 
traders are disposed, I am not disposed, 
to listen to the proposal for an unwise or 
foolish reduction of the military or naval 
establishments of the country, nor, any 
more than the gallant Gentleman opposite, 
to expose the security of the country to 
the inroads of foreign nations. 

Dr. BOWRING did not agree with the 
noble Lord opposite (Lord G, Bentinck), in 
thinking that the abolition of restrictive 
duties would not promote harmony among 
nations. He believed that the interests of 
peace were associated with free trade, and 
that their public recognition would ulti- 
mately lead to a considerable decrease in 
the naval and military establishments of 
Great Britain. He had, in the course of 
the present debate, heard much about 
“silly economy,” ‘‘ dangerous experi- 
ments,’’ ‘‘ defenceless position,” ‘ rash 
retrenchments,’’ and similar observations, 
which he believed were calculated to do 
much mischief; and however hon. Gentle- 
men might consider proposals for reduc- 
tions in the naval and military establish- 
iments of the country dangerous and inexpe- 
dient, still he believed there was in the 
country a sanguine hope and expectation 
that at no distant period both branches 
of the service would be materially reduced. 
For his own part, he felt that we ought 
to be bound together by something far 
stronger than that which was termed our 
“‘ means of defence’”—and that our mer- 
chants would be found far better defenders 
than our armies. He was not aware of 
what had happened at the various hustings 
with respect to pledges exacted by elec- 
tors on the necessity of curtailing the na- 
tional expenditure ; but he could say, that 
as far as he was concerned, he had received 
more than one significant hint—more than 
one severe lesson—more than one honest 
caution as to how he might lend himself 
to the proposal of any increase in either 
the Army or Navy. Although in the pre- 
sent emergency the country placed implicit 
reliance on the wisdom of Government, 
and larger demands were made upon its 
resources than, perhaps, any previous Go- 
vernment had ever required; still the 
country felt that economy ought to be ex- 
ercised in all the public departments of 
the State to the utmost extent consistent 
with efficiency and good order. 

Mr. WILLIAMS remarked that, in the 
observations he was about to make, he 
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would not occupy much of the time of the 
House. He was not surprised to find any 
estimates, no matter how extravagant, con. 
nected with the naval or military services, 
supported by hon. and gallant Gentlemen 
engaged in the profession of arms. He 
was not without hope that the noble Lord 
at the head of the Administration would 
have followed the example of the Govern. 
ments of Lords Grey and Melbourne, of 
which he was so distinguished a Member, 
and commenced with proposing a great re- 
duction in all the departments of the na- 
tional expenditure. Lord Melbourne had 
pursued that course, and with so much 
success that the expenditure for public 
purposes was brought below 8,000,000). 
less than the proposed expenditure for the 
present year. The estimates for the present 
year exceeded those of last year in every 
department. It had been stated a few 
evenings before by the right hon. Gentle. 
man the Secretary to the Admiralty, that 
at the present time there were but 20,000 
regular soldiers in Great Britain. The 
hon. Gentleman must have paid very little 
attention to the condition of the army, or 
he could not have made such a statement. 
He would state to the House the numerical 
strength of the Army at the present time 
as compared with former periods; and he 
would feel obliged if the Secretary at War 
would state some valid reason for the great 
increase. The number of men for whom 
they were now called on to vote estimates, 
amounted to 138,895 officers and men; 
artillery, 12,392; and marines on shore 
(included in another estimate), 6,500; 
making an entire force of 157,787 men. 
There were, in addition, the Irish police, 
than whom there was not a finer body of 
men in the world, 10,000 ; and pensioners 
as efficient as any portion of the British 
army, 10,000 more; making a regular 
army of 177,787. There were in India, 
34,970. He did not know how many there 
were in the colonies; but in January, 1845, 
there were 38,000, to which he would add 
5,000 more; thus leaving for the colonies 
43,000, and for Ireland 34,000, making 
107,000, which, if deducted from the grand 
total before mentioned, would leave a re- 
gular force of 77,787 men in Great Bri- 
tain. There were in addition other forces 
which could be brought into active service 
at almost a moment’s notice, viz., 13,000 
militia, 14,000 yeomanry, and the whole 
body of the London police. There were 
also the out-pensioners of the Army and 
Navy, 65,000 and the half-pay officers, 
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5,300, making altogether 98,000 men. A 
large portion of that force he thought could 
render most efficient service, and might be 
got into readiness, and by reason of the 
great facilities of communication, and 
transported to any portion of the coast, to 
repel an invasion by the French or other 


foreign Power, should such attempt be | 


made. He saw no reason why this great 
increase in the Army might not be reduced 
to the extent of 20,000 men. [Admiral 
Narter: No, no.] The hon. and gallant 
Admiral might say ‘* No, no,’’ and shake 
his head ; but perhaps he would expiain 
the necessity for the immense increase in 
the Army and Navy, as compared with the 
years 1835, 1836, and 1837. It was his 
intention to propose a reduction of 20,000 
men in the present estimate, and that 
would leave 34,200 men more than in the 
years 1835, 1836, and 1837. The Arch- 
bishop of Dublin— [Admiral Napter : 
Hear!] The hon. and gallant Admiral 
might laugh; but he begged to assure him 
that the right rev. Prelate was a person of 
great distinction, and one to whose opinion 
much weight ought to attach. The Arch- 


bishop of Dublin had stated in his speech a 
few months ago, at the celebration of the 


Manchester Atheneum, that every com- 
mon soldier cost the country as much as 
would suffice for the maintenance of a 
schoolmaster, and the education of 100 
children, He would propose to reduce the 
Life Guards from 6,008 to 5,000, and to 
reduce the Foot Guards by 2,630. He 
calculated that the Horse Guards cost the 
country, including horses and accoutre- 
ments, 1301. each; but, supposing the 
sum smaller, the reducing their numbers 
by 1,008 would save 105,000/. per annum. 
The actual cost of 2,630 Foot Guards was 
105,452. The cost of the whole redue- 
tion would amount to 210,4921. The 
amount saved would amount to a sum suf- 
ficient to pay 5,250 schoolmasters at 40J. 
a year each, and thus afford the advantages 
of education to one-half of the principalities 
of England and Wales. He was sure Her 
Majesty would prefer dispensing with some 
portion of her guards, whose only occupa- 
tion appeared to be idling about. The 
pensions paid in the Army and Navy at 
present exceeded 3,702,0001., a consider- 
able portion of which was expended upon 
persons who had rendered very little ser- 
vices to the State. He was the last man in 
the world to oppose the payment of pen- 
sions to those who served their country; 
but he certainly objected to pensioning the 
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host of general officers who worked their 
way up through the Foot Guards. He had 
been informed that two-thirds of the ge- 
neral officers worked their way up in that 
manner. With regard to widows and 
children, he would maintain in respecta- 
bility every person who had lost his life in 
the public service. [Great laughter.| If 
hon. Gentlemen would hear him out, and 
not laugh until he had finished, he would 
explain his meaning, which was, that he 
would handsomely provide for the widows 
and children of those who might have lost 
their lives in the public service. But per- 
haps hon. Gentlemen were not aware of 
the many heavy charges upon the fund 
appropriated to that purpose. There were 
belonging to the Army 2,862 widows and 
children; of the Navy, 2,587 ; and of the 
Ordnance, 445; making 5,894 dependent 
for support upon the public. He could 
not propose any reduction under the head 
of such pensions; but he did think that 
20,000 men might be reduced from the 
service, and still leave a force efficient for 
every purpose that might be required of 
them. Bearing in mind the distress which 
prevailed in Ireland, in Scotland, and in 
the manufacturing distress of England, he 
could not refrain from urging upon the Go- 
vernment the expediency of making the 
reduction he suggested. 

Mr. BROTHERTON said, if ever 
there was a period when it would be well 
to economise the time of the House, the 
present was that period. Under this im- 
presion, he rose merely for the purpose of 
protesting against the invasion of the rules 
of Parliament, by discussing questions with 
the Speaker in the chair, which ought to 
be discussed in Committee. However de- 
sirous he and other hon. Members might 
be to procure a reduction in the Army, he 
was sure they could never arrive at such a 
result by pursuing their present course. 
He hoped, therefore, the House would not 
complain if he moved at Twelve o’clock 
that the House adjourn, or the Committee 
report progress. He objected to these ir- 
regular discussions, and he hoped they 
would at once go into Committee, and then 
proceed with the business. 

Ifouse in Committee of Supply. 

Mr. F. MAULE said, it would not have 
been possible for him, in the ordinary 
course of affairs, to have read his hon. 
Friend the Member for Coventry (Mr. 
Williams) the lecture which he had just re- 
eeived from his hon. Friend the Member 
for Salford (Mr. Brotherton); but he trusted 
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the hon. Member for Coventry would not 
quarrel with him (Mr. F. Maule) if he 
stated it as his opinion, that the House 
should be much indebted to the hon. Mem- 
ber for Salford for what he had just said. 
And he must add, it certainly would be 
much more convenient to discuss the seve- 
ral topics to which the hon. Member for 
Coventry had alluded, as they should arise 
on the various votes, than that the hon. 
Member should have made a statement 
mixing up together the Army, the Navy, 
and the Ordnance, English and Irish police, 
and the Archbishop of Dublin, rendering it 
almost impossible for any man who had 
the individual charge of those estimates to 
separate one from the other. The hon. 
Member for Montrose had stated that there 
was this year a decrease in the vote for 
the effective service, but a large increase 
in the non-effective service: that was s0; 
but the hon. Member should recollect that 
he had himself been at least an accessary 
after. the fact to that increase in the non- 
effective service, for he was one who had 
assented as cordially as any hon. Member 
in that House to the remission of the 
charge which had formerly been carried to 
the eredit of the public of 50,0000. for 
poundage on pensions, to the extent of 
which sum, and somewhat more, the charge 
for the non-effective services had certainly 
been increased. But passing from matters 
not immediately connected with the state- 
ment he was about to make, and not taking 
upon himself to enter upon any questions 
of the general policy, he would proceed at 
once to make, as succinctly as possible, the 
usual financial statement of the military 
affairs of this country. He thought he 
should best consult the convenience of the 
Committee, if he applied himself immedi- 
ately to the estimates before the House, 
and afterwards alluded generally to those 
topics of military interest on which the 
Committee might think it desirable to be 
informed. With reference to the esti- 
mates, it would appear that the number of 
men to be voted in the aggregate for the 
ensuing year, was 138,895, the gross 
charge for which was 5,155,8481.; the 
gross non-effective charge for the ensuing 
year was 2,175,2271., making a total 
charge of 7,331,0751. From that, how- 
ever, must be deducted the cost defrayed 
by the East India Company for 30,497 
men, amounting to 978,2111.; the amount 
of appropriations in aid of the land forces 
in the United Kingdom and the colonies, 
amounting to 53,375/.; the balance from 
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the Royal Military College of 17,033),; 
small appropriation from the Royal Military 
Asylum and Hibernian School of 245), 
There was also to be deducted the appro- 
priation in aid on the non-effective service 
of 7,1371., which made a total reduction 
from the effective and non-effective services 
of 1,056,0017. The gross total, then, to 
be provided for the ensuing year was 
6,275,0741., and the total number of men 
was 108,398. The first vote which he 
should propose was for that number of men, 
being the number considered necessary for 
the public service during the ensuing year, 
and being a decrease on the number voted 
last year of 210 men. He might, there- 
fore, fairly state to his hon. Friend, that, 
as far as this vote went, the services of 
the two years were nearly identical. There 
were, however, some chauges in the ar- 
rangement of that number of men, which 
he thought it necessary to allude to. There 
was a decrease in the strength of regiments 
coming from foreign service, five of which 
would shortly arrive. Those regiments 
had hitherto consisted of 1,000 men each: 
when they reached this country their 
strength would be reduced to 800; and 
that, together with a reduction in the 
number of non-commissioned officers, and 
another small reduction of 36 men, made 
a reduction of 1,111 men. Increases, 
however, had been made in other quarters 
to the amount of 901 men, which left, as 
he had already stated, the number now 
proposed less by 210 than the number 
taken last year. As the mode in which 
these increases were proposed to be made, 
involved a principle, he would at once state 
it to the Committee as briefly and as ex- 
plicitly as possible. It was proposed to 
raise a body of 682 men, inclusive of offi- 
cers, for the service of the garrison at 
Hong Kong, and to add that body to the 
Ceylon corps. In adopting that mode of 
providing for the service of Hong Kong, 
they proposed to act upon the principle 
which had formerly been discussed in that 
House, and of which he had a very high 
opinion—of employing, wherever they could 
with efficiency and safety, colonial corps, 
for the purpose of protecting our colonial 
possessions. That plan was not only more 
economical in point of administration, but 
it was infinitely more so on a much more 
essential point, viz., the preservation of 
the health of our troops. Instead, there- 
fore, of keeping British troops at Hong 
Kong, where, he was sorry to say, many 
brave men had fallen a prey to the diseases 
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incident to that climate, it was proposed to 
withdraw the garrison at present stationtd 
there, and to supply its place with a eorre- 
sponding number of men natives of those 
districts from which the Ceylon corps were 
raised. Another increase—the first, but 
he feared not the last that would have to 
be proposed—was to the Cape corps, to 
which had already been added two com- 
panies, or 174 men. But Sir H. Pottinger 
had been instructed to make greater addi- 
tions to that corps; and he might state, 
that it was in contemplation still further 
to consider the means of providing for 
the defence of the extended frontier of 
that colony. Now, the hon. Member 
for Coventry had spoken of proposing 
areduction of 20,000 men in the Army. 
For his part, if he thought they could 
spare 20,000 men, without any reference 
to the defences of the country, but simply 
with reference to the general operation of 
relieving regiments from time to time, he 
should be glad to make it. But his firm 
belief was, that if they intended to relieve 
their regiments at any thing like proper 
intervals—if they wanted to have them con- 
stituted of soldiers maintaining the dignity 
and supporting the interests of this coun- 
try, and not to make their soldiers exiles 
from their native shores for an indefinite 
period of time, they could not accede to 
the proposition of the hon. Member. He 
would now state to what an extent they 
had brought the system of relieving regi- 
ments. He believed there was—or rather, 
he should say, there would be—after the 
arrival of one, which was now on its way 
here, no regiment which had been in India 
above fourteen years and a half; and he 
believed there was no regiment in this 
country which had been at home more than 
four years. He hoped, in course of time 
—for it was only by time that such ar- 
rangements could be accomplished—to re- 
duce the longest period of absence of any 
regiment from this country to somethirg 
hot much exceeding thirteen years. With 
these observations, he passed to the next 
vote—the charge for the land force in the 
ensuing year. On that charge there was, 
he was happy to say, a decrease of ex- 
pense to the publice—owing to the appro- 
— in aid having amounted to so 
arge a sum—of 44,1517. He was, how- 
ever, bound to admit, in reference to this 
Vote, that had it not been for the appro- 
PMations in aid, there would appear an 
increase upon the vote of 7,716/.; but as it 
stood, in consequence of the appropriations 
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in aid, there was a decrease on the vote of 
44,1511. The next vote to which he came, 
was the vote for the expenses of staff, &c., 
and on that vote there was an increase of 
8,3431.; but that increase was principally 
occasioned by charges caused abroad, 
amongst which were to be included the in- 
creased force sent to the Cape of Good 
Hope from this country; and he thought 
that the Committee would admit, with 
him, that in all those unfortunate wars, 
such as that at the Cape of Good Hope— 
they might term them little wars if they 
liked—the worst way of proceeding was 
by doing, as sometimes had been done, 
namely, endeavouring to settle them in a 
little way. Such a proceeding was caleu- 
lated, and would be calculated, particularly 
in the case of the occurrences at the Cape 
of Good Hope, to lead eventually to addi- 
tional expense; whilst the effect of sending 
such reinforcements as we had sent of men 
and officers, was, that a movement had 
taken place by the British troops in that 
colony which had completely paralysed the 
Kaffers, who were in arms against us, and 
laid the foundation of a strong hope that 
the next accounts from that colony would 
be of submission on the part of the Kaffers, 
and of a preparation on our part to secure 
the frontier which we had established, and 
withdrawing some of our troops. He hoped 
that the Committee would permit him to 
pay a passing testimony to the gallantry 
of our troops in that colony—no corps of 
which troops had been more distinguished 
by its conduct than the Colonial Corps, 
and Colonel Somerset, who mainly directed 
its operations. The increase of reinforce- 
ments was one cause of the increase of 
8,4431. in the vote for the Staff. The 
next vote to which he would direct passing 
attention, was the vote for the expenses of 
the public department, which showed an 
increase of 2,093/.; but that increase 
would be sufficiently explained when he 
stated, that it was caused entirely by an 
increase in the amount of postage, thus 
showing an increase in the work which 
those in that department were called upon 
to perform. The next vote to which he 
came was, the charge for military asylums; 
the charge for this year being 17,6331., 
and that for last year being 14,062; thus 
leaving an increase of 3,5711. on the vote 
of this year; but then it ought to be cal- 
culated that there wére 2,000. additional 
incurred in furtherance of the new system 
of education which it was proposed to 
establish at the Royal Military Asylum. 
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Iie would enter more into the subject of 
the new system of education hereafter; 
and, therefore, he did not feel it necessary 
on that occasion to say any more with re- 
spect to it. The next vote was for the 
volunteer corps, which, having been out for 
exercise last year more than in former 
years, caused an increase of 3,9391., as 
compared with the vote of last year. There 
was in the estimates of last year a vote of 
36,5001. for what were called unprovided 
services, which vote was not to be pro- 
posed this year, as it was thought better 
that the provision for these services should 
be made in the coming year as the occasion 
for them arrived, so that the effective ser- 
vice votes were reduced in that respect by 
36,5001. ; from which, if they took the 
various increases of 17,9361, would leave 
18,5641. decrease; the total decrease in 
the land force expense being 63,7151. on 
the effective services for this year. ‘He 
now came to the votes for the non-effective 
service; or, as it was commonly called, the 
dead-weight on those estimates. The hon. 
Member for Montrose had stated, that 
there was a considerable increase on the 
votes for those services this year; and he 
stated, also, that he had observed a steady 
increase in every vote under certain heads; 
but he believed that the hon. Member did 
not look at those estimates with that care 
which he usually bestowed on such sub- 
jects; for scarcely any item in these non- 
effective service estimates could be com- 
pared to the items in similar estimates last 
year, as the votes for last year were only 
taken for three-quarters of the year, whilst 
the votes for this year were taken for four 
quarters. It had been deemed right to 
audit these accounts by the same con- 
ditions as those which were applied to the 
accounts of the Navy estimates; and for 
that purpose only three-quarters were 
taken in many of the votes for the non- 
effective service last year, whilst the four 
quarters of the year were taken in the 
present votes. The first vote to which 
he came in the non-effective service was, 
the vote under the head ‘‘ rewards for 
military services,’’ a vote on which there 
was an apparent increase this year of 
3,7401.; but the charge last year, if the 
four quarters had been included, would 
have been for this vote of 16,0791., whilst 
for the four quarters of this year it was 
but 15,740/., so that there was a decrease 
on this vote for this year of 3391. This 
was a vote, the object of which was to re- 
ward distinguished services and good be- 
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haviour in the men, and distinguished gep. 
vices on the part of the officers of the Army; 
and he was sure that all those who were 
interested in the Army would rather hope 
to see those rewards go on; and in re. 
ference to that subject he had the gratifi. 
cation of being able to state that this year 
there were given 1,040. as rewards to 
meritorious non-commissioned officers, in 
annuities of 101. to 201. each, as the re. 
ward of their services. The next vote to 
which he came was the vote under the 
head of ‘‘pay of general offices,” which 
vote showed an increase of 33,000I. over 
the vote for the same purpose last year; 
but it should be recollected that there were 
included in that sum 17,000I., the expenses 
of the brevet, whilst there should be de- 
ducted from it, as compared with the vote 
of last year, a sum of 16,000I. for the 
quarter, which was not charged in the vote 
of last year. The brevet, he was happy 
to say, did not include the higher ranks of 
the Army only, but also went to the lower 
ranks; and if it did not, he (Mr. F. Maule) 
would say that it would not have been sufii- 
cient. Seeing, therefore, what the brevet 
had been, he did not think that the sum of 
17,0007. would be looked upon by the 
House or the country as a sum which they 
would grudge to the Army, considering 
what sort of an army we had. The next 
vote to which he came was the vote for 
the ‘ full pay for retired officers,” which 
showed an apparent increase of 13,000/. 
over the last year; but if the whole four 
quarters of last year were taken into cal- 
culation, it showed a sum of 61,0001. as 
against 59,0001. for this year, being a re- 
duction of 2,0007. He now came to the 
vote for half-pay and military allowances; 
and he held in his hand a paper which 
showed the state of that vote in 1830, as 
compared with its amount in 1847, by 
which it appeared that there had been a 
gradual decrease in the amount of the 
vote; for whilst the vote for that purpose 
was 720,000. in 1830, it was but 420,001. 
for this year, There was an apparent i- 
crease of 94,0000. on that vote for this 
year; but if the uncharged quarter were 
added to the vote of last year, it would 
make 108,000/., thus showing an actual 
decrease in the vote for this year of 
14,0002. The vote to which he would 
next direct the attention of the Committee 
was the vote for ‘foreign half-pay, 

which showed a decrease of 1,145!. com- 
pared with last year. The vote last year 
was §0,281l., whilst this year it was 
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49,1361. He now came to the vote for 
« widows’ pensions,” which showed an 
apparent increase for this year of 27,6591. ; 
but if there were added to the vote of last 
year 34,6191., it would make 138,8191., 
which, compared with 131,8591. for this 
year, would show a decrease on the vote 
of this year of 6,960/. The amount of 
the vote for widows’ pensions in 1830 was 
145,0007., whilst in 1847 it was 131,8591., 
which showed that the expense had de- 
creased since 1830. He now came to the 
vote for ‘compassionate allowance,” on 
which there was an apparent increase of 
16,0007.; but the amount last year for the 
four quarters, one quarter having been 
omitted, would have been 102,0001., whilst 
the sum for this year was but 98,0001, 
thus showing an absolute decrease of | 
40001. as compared to last year. The 
amount of this vote in 1830 was 185,0001., 
as compared with 95,0001. this year, so 
that it was evident the decrease was going 
on in this vote also. The vote for the ex- 


penses of Chelsea and Kilmainham showed 
an increase of 1,9731.; the vote to out- 
pensioners this year was 45,3821., whilst 
the charge for those on the establishments 
named was 1,236,752/., as compared with 


1,191,3500. last year.. It was necessary 
to give some explanation of that, as there 
were 961 men less on the out-pension list 
for this year than for last year, so that 
there would have been a reduction if | 
it had not been for other indispensable 
charges this year. The first item in the 
increase of the vote was one which the 
House had admitted, namely, 50,0001, 
the charge for poundage to the out-pen- 
sioners, which had been relinquished; then | 
there was a charge of 2,3871. for the 
organization of the Chelsea pensioners, 
6,001. for organizing the body that were 
about to proceed to New Zealand, an orga- 
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nization the object of which was twofold. | 
A body of 500 pensioners were to be sent | 
out to New Zealand, with certain advan- | 
tages to which he would allude more fully | 
at a future period : they were to be placed | 
in our settlements, and after a certain re- 
sidence in their localities, they were to be 
made settlers; whilst in the mean time they 
would be found productive of very great 
advantage in the defence of the colonists, 
and this would be effected by the proposed 
plan at a moderate expense. All these | 
additions should be taken into consideration 
when looking at the increase of 45,3821. 
The vote for ‘‘superannuated allowances” 
showed an apparent increase of 9,0001.; 
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but if the omitted quarter were added to 
the vote of last year, it would be found 
that the real estimate of last year was 
exactly the same as the amount of the 
estimate of this year. Those were the 
details of the votes for the non-effective 
service of this year, the gross increase in 
the votes for that service being 254,3911. 
for this year; but against that there should 
be taken into calculation the quarters 
omitted from several votes last year, which 
would leave an increase of only 35,9111. 
on the non-effective votes; and if that were 
compared with the diminution on the ef- 
fective force estimates of 62,0001., in round 
numbers, it would show a decrease in the 
service of this year of upwards of 26,000/.; 
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;and he would say, therefore, that when 


they considered the 50,0007. poundage, the 
17,0007. expenses of the brevet, and the 
sum for the additional day in next year, 
it being leap-year, they would admit that 
every attention had been paid to economy 
in the preparation of the votes. He felt it 
necessary to allude to an observation of 
the hon. Mentber for Montrose, who said, 
he believed accidentally, that the object of 
every department was to make its esti- 
mates as high as possible. He (Mr. F. 
Maule) could only say, that so far as the 
department with which he was connected 
was concerned, the principle which was 
acted upon was to make the estimates as 
low as possible consistently with the pub- 
lic interests; and if his hon. Friend the 
Member for Montrose would consult those 
who were paid through that department, or 
who sought anything through that depart- 
ment, he would find a different character of 
it from them. He had now stated the sums 
which it was calculated would be required 
for the public service of the country during 
the ensuing year; and with regard to the 
efficiency of the Army, he would not say 
one word more than that the efficiency of 
the British Army was now such as it al- 
ways had been, and as he trusted it al- 
ways would be. He had already stated 
the condition of the British Army as re- 
spected reliefs; and the returns which he 
had before him showed that great improve- 
ments had been made, with a view of pre- 
serving the health of our troops. By im- 
proving the stations of our troops in the 
West Indies where it was required, and 
placing barracks in better situations in 


|some islands, and supplying black troops 


for certain duties in unhealthy places, as 
well as providing black pioneers to do some 
duties, he believed the mortality in the 
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West India Islands, with the exception of 
a portion, had been reduced | 3-10ths per 
eent. The colonies were divided into 
healthy and unhealthy stations. In the 
Mediterranean, from the year 1830 to the 
year 1846, the mortality was 1 3-10ths per 
cent; whereas in the twenty years prece- 
ding, in amounted to 2 per cent. In the 
Bermudas, Nova Scotia, Canada, and New- 
foundland, the mortality was 1 3-10ths per 
cent; while during the period antecedent 
to 1830, it reached 2 1-10th per cent. In 
New South Wales, Van Diemen’s Land, 
and the Cape of Good Hope, it was i 
4-10ths per cent; and was very nearly the 
same at the period preceding 1830. In 
St. Helena, the Mauritius, and Jamaica, 
the mortality since 1836 had been 1 9-10ths 
per cent, or 19 in every 1,000; whereas 
prior to 1836 it had been 91 in every 1,000. 
This diminution had been brought about 
by the substitution, particularly in Jamaica, 
of fresh meat for salt meat in the rations, 
and by the alterations which had been 
made in the barracks of the troops. In 


the unhealthy stations, inclftding the rest 
of the West Indies and Ceylon, he was in 
a condition to state, that though the mor- 
tality was greater than could be wished, 


being 4 4-10ths per cent, it was much less 
than it had been, as the mortality had 
mounted as high as 7 4-10ths per cent; 
and he hoped that by substituting at Hong 
Kong colonial troops for British troops, we 
should have less mortality there than was 
the case at present. He was sorry that he 
could not hold out the same expectations 
with regard to India; for, as his right hon. 
Friend opposite well knew, he had little 
means of controlling the mortality which 
took place among the troops in that coun- 
try. That mortality, he regretted to state, 
was increasing to a very considerable ex- 
tent. The fact was known to none bet- 
ter than to the noble Lord (Viscount 
Hardinge), who formerly filled the situa- 
tion which he (Mr. F. Maule) now held, 
and now exercised supreme command over 
India ; and he hoped that when that noble 
Lord’s mind was a little more at liberty to 
turn itself to such questions, he would 
direct his attention to a subject which he 
heard had long occupied his thoughts; and 
that before the noble Lord retraced his 
steps homewards, he would devise some 
means of promoting the health of the 
troops in India, by erecting barracks in 
the highlands of Madras and Bombay, and 
the ranges of the Himalaya mountains. 
He was quite sure that till something of 
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that nature was undertaken, there could 
be no possible hope of reducing the pre. 
sent rate of mortality amongst the military 
in India. There was another question on 
which he had to beg the attention of the 
Committee, and that was on the subject of 
the moral training now going on in the 
Army. He had taken a vote of 2,0001. for 
the establishment of normal and model 
schools at the Royal Military Asylum, 
The Government proposed also to estab. 
lish other model schools, upon which the 
regimental schools should be modelled, and 
also infant schools for the orphans and 
children of British soldiers. This plan he 
had found left him as a legacy by his right 
hon. Friend (Mr. 8. Herbert) who had 
preceded him in office—a plan which did 
him infinite credit, and for being the author 
of which he was sure that, in the course of 
a very few years, the Army would look 
back to the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 8. 
Herbert) with gratitude. He believed that 
by following out this plan, we should not 
only achieve a good education for the chil- 
dren of the soldiery, but for the soldiers 
themselves, which would enable them, after 
their period of service was over, to do 
something for themselves. He was happy 
also in being able to state, that libraries 
were increasing gradually and _progres- 
sively. This year there had been an in- 
crease of 10,000 volumes in the libraries 
of the Army; and he intended to ask for a 
vote of 2,000/. for the purpose of further 
augmenting them. With regard to the 
discipline of the Army, he had only to say 
that it was in such a state as to cause him 
much satisfaction. From the month of 
July up to the close of the past year, there 
had been only five instances of corporal 
punishment ; and he might venture to say 
that as the system of secondary punish- 
ment became perfect, he should expect to 
see the practice of corporal pnnishment 
die away altogether. With respect to 
military prisons, he might say that they 
were working as well as could be possibly 
wished. There were now established nine 
of these buildings in Great Britain and 
Ireland: four in England, four in Ireland, 
and one in Scotland. From all of these, 
the reports received from the governors of 
the prisons were most satisfactory. The 
effect upon the morals of the soldiers by 
placing them in military prisons, was stated 
to be very great. They were freed from the 
danger of contamination in a civil gaol, and 
this was felt to be one of the greatest boons 
conferred on the Army. The report stated 
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that soldiers upon their return from these 
military prisons were almost immediately 
fit for duty, whereas formerly it was weeks 
and months before they were fit for it. 
He was glad to say that there was no in- 
stance of any soldier in these prisons hay- 
ing been injured in his mind, and it was 
found that their feelings had been softened, 
and that they often were reformed; whereas 
under the whole regime they never came 
out of prison better than they went in, and 
often came out much worse. The labour 
performed in these prisons was certainly 
severe. Complaints were made against it; 
but he was not disposed to attend to them, 
provided he found it did no injury to the 
prisoners. The labour was so severe, and 
so strict was the discipline, that no temp- 
tation was held out to the soldier to shirk 
his duty for the purpose of getting into 
these prisons; and he believed that no 
one came out of them without entertaining 
a hearty intention at the time to do the 
best he could not to get in again. These 
were the essential points to which he wished 
torefer on the present occasion. There 
were various other particulars to which the 
attention of the Government would be turn- 
ed, in order to improve the condition of the 
soldier. His hon, Friend the Clerk of the 
Ordnance would ask for a vote of 5,000I. 
for the establishment of washhouses. The 
Government were disposed to watch over 
the welfare of the soldier in every parti- 
cular; and as proofs of that disposition he 
might refer to their having proposed and 
carried through the House the restitution, 
as he might call it, of 50,000/. a year, 
which was formerly charged as poundage 
upon the pensions of old soldiers, and the 
proposal which he had had the pleasure of 
laying before the House for limiting the 
period of service. This, he thought, would 
show what were the feelings of the Govern- 
ment towards the Army, and how they had 
attended to their interests. He believed 
that the more care we took of the soldier 
in time of peace, and the more we trained 
him in those habits which made him a good 
citizen, the more serviceable he would be 
found in time of need. He hoped also that 
we should train him in those maxims and 
habits of economy which it was the object 
and the duty of the Government to encou- 
rage, and induce the people of this country 
to look on the Army, not as a refuge for 
the outcasts of society, but as an honourable 
profession, in which they might encourage 
their children to embark, with the expecta- 
tion of receiving them, after their period 
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of service had expired, improved in every 
way, and with their morals duly and pro- 
perly attended to. With these observa- 
tions he begged leave to propose the first 
Vote on the Paper, namely, that the num. 
ber of officers non-commissioned officers, 
and rank and file, maintained for the ser- 
vice of the United Kingdom (exclusive of 
the troops in the East Indies), be 108,398 
men. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS observed, that it 
was almost the first time since he had had 
a seat in that House, that he had heard 
estimates in which there was hardly an 
item that wanted explanation. He had 
mentioned his intention of proposing a re- 
duction of 20,000 men; but upon consult- 
ing his Friends about him, he found so lit- 
tle encouragement that he did not intend 
to press his Motion. 

Sir DE LACY EVANS said, that the 
disposition evinced by the Government to 
promote the health and moral training of 
the troops, gave him great satisfaction. To 
give full scope to these efforts of the Go- 
vernment, and to do full justice to com- 
manding officers, he should venture to sug- 
gest the establishment of discipline com- 
panies. Many of the foreign armies were 
obliged to resort to that expedient. With 
regard to the barracks of the men, he 
begged leave to remind his right hon. 
Friend, that the accommodation of many 
of the barracks was still exceedingly de- 
fective. In many barracks there was not 
more than one foot between each of the 
beds, and he hoped that a much larger vote 
would be taken for this purpose. Indeed, 
he thought the vote ought to be doubled or 
trebled. 

Mr. 8S. HERBERT rose chiefly to ex- 
press his gratification at the manner in 
which the improvements effected in the 
social state of the Army had been carried 
out by his right hon. Friend. With re- 
spect to the subject of the education of the 
Army, to which his right hon. Friend had 
alluded, in a@ manner very gratifying to 
himself, he felt that it could not have fallen 
into more zealous and more able hands 
than those of his right hon. Friend. He 
ventured, however, to throw out for the 
consideration of his right hon. Friend, 
whether the system of education in the 
normal schools at Chelsea might not be 
earried still further, by inducing some 
system of examination for promotion from 
the lower ranks. He should be glad also 
to see greater theoretical acquirements 
among the officers. He was happy to find 
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that the moral state of the Army was very 
much improved. He believed that with 
reference to punishments, during the last 
ten years there had been a very large di- 
minution; and what was a still better test, 
the number of trials in the Army had been 
greatly reduced. It might be seen also, 
that a spirit of thought and providence in 
the Army was beginning to exist, which 
would no doubt lead to very desirable re- 
sults. The system introduced by Lord 
Howick, in 1836, was the foundation of 
the present system of rewards in the Army; 
and he did not think that the Army was 
indebted to any one so much as it was to 
the noble Lord for that plan. He had en- 
deavoured to carry out that system further; 
and his right hon. Friend (Mr. F. Maule) 
had entered into all these plans with so 
much earnestness, and had given so much 
attention to the subject, that there was 
reason to hope that we might soon see the 
Army in a very superior state. 

Mr. EWART was disappointed at the 
vote on account of education, which was 
only 9,000. He hoped that the attention 
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of Government would be directed to the 
subject. With respect to the savings banks, 
he regretted to find that the sum of 2,0001. 


was all that was charged for this branch. 
So small a sum spoke little for that fru- 
gality which it was so desirable to incul- 
cate in the Army. The right hon. Gen- 
tlemen had spoken of the theoretical educa- 
tion of officers. 
cers had something given them to do in 
country quarters it would be advisable. 
He considered that our officers were the 
least intellectual, compared with other offi- 
cers, throughout Europe, and it would be 
better if something was done to afford them 
more employment than they had at pre- 
sent. 

Mr. GOULBURN quite agreed with all 
the encomiums which had been passed upon 
the statement of the right hon. Gentleman 
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He thought if these offi- | 
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particular climate, then it might be ad. 
visable that native corps should be em. 
ployed. But he objected to the general 
principle of employing colonial corps in. 
stead of portions of the regular Army. He 
held it to be most advisable that the mi- 
litary defenders of any colony ought to 
form a part of the Imperial Army, and to 
partake in the dignity of being constituent 
portions of the Army of Great Britain. 

Vote agreed to, as were several other 
Votes. 

On the Question that the Chairman do 
report progress, 

Sir DE LACY EVANS said, it having 
been announced that the Government intend- 
ed to give some distinctive mark of honour to 
the officers who served in the Peninsula, 
he wished to know whether it was intended 
to give them to the survivors only, or also 
to the families of deceased officers? His 
own impression was, that it should be given 
to the survivors only ; but it was a subject 
on which he could scarcely venture to offer 
an opinion. He wished, however, to call 
the attention of the Government to the 
circumstance, that there were still living 
some of those who served at Trafalgar, 
and to state that he should be ashamed to 
bring forward the claims of the Army, 
without recommending, at the same time, 
the claims of those who performed such 
glorious services at Trafalgar. He still 
hoped the Government would not forget 
them. He would also take the opportunity 
of making a personal allusion. It would 
be recollected, that last year the noble 
Lord recommended to Her Majesty to ap- 
| point the son of General Nott to a living, 
and that Her Majesty did so to the great 
satisfaction of that House and the country. 
Now, it so happened, that the last words 
written by that gallant hero, Lord Nelson, 
was a@ recommendation of his adopted 
| daughter to the care and protection of the 
‘country. He had not the slightest know- 





opposite. There was but one point on/| ledge of that lady, but he understood she 
which he would remark. In alluding to! was married to a highly-esteemed clergy- 
the colonial corps, the right hon. Gentle-| man of the Church of England, who had 
man had expressed a hope, that the em-| but a small provision in his profession, 
ployment of such bodies would become | which he (Sir De L. Evans) now mentioned 
more general in our settlements abroad. | for the noble Lord’s consideration; and in 
Now, as what had fallen from the right | the hope that, although this lady had been 
hon. Gentleman on the point, might be | $0 discreditably neglected by the Govern- 
held to imply the opinion that there should | ment of the day, the present Government 
be a general introduction of colonial corps, | would take an early opportunity of doing 
he felt bound to take every opportunity of as much for her husband, as they had so 
protesting against any such principle. In_ properly done for the son of General Nott. 
cases where the regular soldiers were found| Lord JOHN RUSSELL said, he had 
not to be able to bear the severity of any | stated before, that it was very difficult for 
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Her Majesty’s Government to entertain a 
uestion Which had already been considered 
and decided upon by their predecessors. 
The aspect of the measure had, however, 
been altered of late years by the medals 
given for services in India and China; and 
it was natural to suppose that the Penin- 
sular veterans, when they saw others de- 
corated with marks of honour, might feel 
dissatisfied if similar badges of distinction 
were refused to them. With this view, 
Her Majesty’s Ministers felt it their duty 
to advise Her Majesty, that medals should 
be granted to the soldiers of the Peninsula. 
It seemed to them, that it would be the 
best way to confine the grant of medals to 
persons present at actions on account of 
which medals had formerly been given to 
oficers of certain rank and standing, and 
which the Sovereign had thus at the time 
pointed out to be actions deserving of re- 
wards. They determined, therefore, to re- 
strict this reward to those of our soldiers and 
non-commissioned officers who had been pre- 
sent in such actions. That was the principle 
which had determined the Government in 
agreeing to confer this mark of distinction. 
With respect to the Navy, it was expected 
by those who had participated in the 
triumphs of that service, that there should 
be some similar distinction given to it. 
Qn consideration the subject was found to 
be full of difficulty. The battle of Tra- 
falgar was hardly a fair case to take by 
way of illustration ; for, whereas the Army 
had no opportunity of encountering any 
considerable enemy except during the later 
period of the war, the naval service had 
been greatly distinguished during the ear- 
lier part of the war, and after 1805 there 
there was hardly any enemy to contend 
with it. It was, therefore, necessary for 
the Government of this country to consider 
the services of the Navy at a much earlier 
time than those of the Army, they having 
had priority of time with respect to their 
actual occurrence. In coming to a decision 
with respect to a reward for the service of 
the Navy, the same general principle had 
been observed as in the other case. It was 
agreed to take those actions only for which 
particular medals had been given; and the 
First Lord of the Admiralty had tendered 
advice to the Crown upon that principle. 
It was impossible to make any distribution 
of rewards for services so long past, upon 
any principle which should not leave out 
some distinguished and celebrated officers ; 
but it had been deemed best to select the 
principle he had stated, and take as the 
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basis actions of which the importance had 
been previously recognised. With respect 
to the latter part of the gallant Officer’s 
observations, he was not aware of the cir- 
cumstance to which he alluded, and there- 
fore could make no remark on the subject. 
The medals would take some time in pre- 
paration, but they would be issued as soon 
as they were ready. 

Sir R. PEEL asked whether or no the 
Government had come to any decision with 
respect to the erection of some public mo- 
nument to the memory of Sir Robert Sale, 
Sir Robert Dick, and the officers of the 
rank of Colonel, who had fallen in the 
glorious battles of Ferozeshah and Sob- 
raon. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL said, they had 
come to no final decision the subject. He 
understood it had been the decision of the 
former Government that there should be a 
monument which should at the same time 
celebrate the different officers who had thus 
fallen. It seemed to him that this would 
be the best plan to adopt. 

Sir R. PEEL thought, instead of hay- 
ing a separate statue for each, it would be 
best to have some public record of the two 
battles, which should commemorate the 
actions, and at the same time to have a 
separate medallion for the specific services 
performed at each battle. 

Sir C. NAPIER complained that, as 
medals were to be given for services in 
India and China, as well as for the battles 
of the last war, none were to be assigned 
to the seamen and officers who had served 
in the Syrian campaign. There was a very 
strong feeling among those who had shared 
its labours and perils, as to the justice of 
such a concession. He did not think there 
was anything particularly wonderful in the 
capture of Saint John d’Acre; but it could 
not be denied that the taking of so strong 
a fortress by a British squadron was a very 
gallant achievement. Why should not the 
Mediterranean squadron be rewarded in 
the same way as the others? 

Lorp J. RUSSELL admitted that the 
services to which the hon. and gallant Ad- 
miral referred, had been of a very brilliant 
and distinguished character; but there had 
been services, not inferior, performed at 
Algiers and Navarino, which, if those of 
Acre were to be so rewarded, must like- 
wise have medals. 

Sir C. NAPIER quite agreed with the 
noble Lord, and ventured to say with re- 
spect to the battle of Algiers, that there 
was not an action fought during the whole 
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war which was superior to it. The Ad- 
miral on that occasion, with five or six sail 
of the line, attacked one of the strongest 
places in the world; and he believed that 
scarcely any other man in the Navy would 
have done what Lord Exmouth did on that 
oceasion. As to the action of Navarino, 
that was fought under very different cir- 
cumstances; but no one could deny that 
the British commander had done his duty 
well. 
House resumed. 


DRAINAGE. 

Sm G. GREY, in moving for leave to 
bring in a Bill to amend the Act 9 and 10 
Victoria, cap. 101, authorizing the advance 
of public money for the improvement of 
land by drainage, explained that it was 
proposed for the purpose of extending the 
objects to which money lent in terms of the 
Drainage Act of last year might be ap- 
plied. Where there was a large seaboard, 
it was found impossible for the proprietors 
to raise means for the purpose of rendering 
the drainage effectual, and the land safe 
by enclosure and the formation of proper 
outfalls. He proposed to retain the pro- 
viso of the Act of last Session, that the 
land improved should be liable to an an- 
nual charge for twenty-two years; but 
a provision would be introduced, limiting 
the amount of the advances to individual 
proprietors; for it would be seen that some 
very large demands had been made under 
the Act of last Session, and a great desire 
existed to reduce the extent of such de- 
mands within moderate bounds. It was 
proposed, that when applications were 
made for advances, certificates should be 
issued by the Enclosure Commissioners for 
such an amount as in their opinion could 
properly be expended within three years, 
and that the parties should have no claim 
to the use of what was left unexpended at 
the end of that period. 

Leave given. Bill brought in and read 
a first time. 


ARMY ENLISTMENT. 

Mr. F. MAULE moved for leave to 
bring in a Bill for limiting the time of ser- 
vice in the Army. He had stated the 
other night, that it was not his intention 
to enter into any details of this Bill; these 
he should leave to the second reading. He 
might mention, that the period named in 
the Bill, was ten years for the infantry, 
and twelve years for the cavalry and artil- 
lery. 
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Mr. HINDLEY hoped, that more time 


would be given to persons who enlisted, to 
think of the step they had taken, and sug. 
gested that twenty-four hours might be 
given to them to consider whether the 
would enter the Army or not. He had 
known persons in a state of drunkenness 
for twenty-four hours. 

Mr. F. MAULE could assure the hon, 
Gentleman, that the authorities would do 
what they could to discountenance such 
practices; where parties were not in pos- 
session of their right senses, it could 
hardly be considered an enlistment at all, 

Leave given. 

House adjourned at Twelve o’clock. 


~~ 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, March 2, 1847. 


MrivvutTes.] PETITIONS PRESENTED. By the Duke of 
Richmond, from Guardians of the Henstead Union, for 
the Abolition of the present Law of Settlement, and for 
the Enactment of other Measures in lieu thereof; and 
from the Forres Agricultural Meeting, against the pro- 
posed Reduction of Duty on Colonial Spirits, unless ac- 
companied by a Corresponding Reduction of Duty on 
Malt used in making Malt Spirits.— By the Duke of Rich- 
mond, from Enniscorthy, for the Amendment of the 
Poor Relief (Ireland) Act, by Equalizing the Payment of 
Poor’s Rates over the entire of each Union.—From the 
Grand Jury of the County of Wicklow, assembled at 
Spring Assizes, 1847, that Steps may be immediately taken 
for Stimulating the application of Capital to the Promo- 
tion of Irish Railways. 





POOR REMOVAL ACT. 


The Duxe of RICHMOND moved for 
the appointment of a Select Committee to 
inquire into the operation of the Poor Re- 
moval Act of last Session (the 9th and 
10th Vict. cap. 66). As he did not think 
there was any probability of the House re- 
fusing to accede to the Motion, he would 
only very shortly state the grounds which 
induced him to call their Lordships’ atten- 
tion to the subject. Their Lordships were 
aware that there was an Act entitled the 
“Poor Removal Act,” which passed through 
Parliament last year, and which received 
the Royal Assent on the 26th of August. 
It so happened that this Act had been 
framed in such a manner that it was hardly 
possible to find two men who could agree 
as to how it should be carried out. It had 
been avowed by those who framed the Bill, 
that the construction which had since been 
put upon the first clause of it by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Attorney and Solicitor General was 
one which they did not anticipate. The 
fact was, that the clause stated that per- 
sons who had resided for five years within 
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settlement, could not be removed from such 
a parish, provided that the time during 
which they had been in gaol, in hospital, 
in a Innatic asylum, or received relief, was 
not computed as part of the five years. 
Now, the Attorney and Solicitor General 
had given it as their opinion that the first 
art of the clause was retrospective, but 
that the proviso was not retrospective. The 
consequence had been that throughout all 
the boards of guardians in the country, 
there was great difference of opinion as to 
how the Act should be obeyed; and he be- 
lieved that if the Act remained in force un- 
explained, it would produce litigation to an 
endless extent. If, for instance, the au- 
ditor should entertain a contrary opinion to 
that of the Attorney and Solicitor General, 
he might disallow the relief given, and that 
could only be rectified by removing the 
case by certiorari to the Court of Queen’s 
Bench; and he was afraid, from the extent 
of business before that court, that a de- 
cision could not be come to for some 
time. Then there would be appeals from 
the quarter-sessions, whichever way the 
cases were decided there; and those also 
would have to come before the Court of 
Queen’s Bench. In these cireumstances 


he thought that a Committee of Inquiry to 
look into the matter, and report as to its 


working, was most desirable. He had 
stated upon a former occasion, and he now 
repeated, that the Act had been most un- 
just to the ratepayers, and highly prejudi- 
cial to the poor, and especially to that por- 
tion of the poor who were entitled to 
the most favourable consideration of their 
Lordships. The Act had, indeed, been 
drawn in the most clumsy way imaginable; 
and the cause of this and similar Acts 
being allowed to pass in this clumsy form 
was, that they were generally brought up 
to their Lordships’ House at the end of 
the Session, when most of their Lordships 
had gone into the country, and when, even 
if they were all there, not one tithe of the 
measures then presented to them could be 
properly considered. He did not give any 
opinion of his own as to the construction 
of this Act; he grounded his Motion for a 
Committee solely upon the fact of the dif- 
ference of opinion which prevailed on the 
subject, and upon the universal feeling 
which existed that Parliament could not 
meet together without either repealing the 
Act, or passing a declaratory Act stating 
what it meant. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE 
thought, and he believed the House would 
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think, that the noble Duke had laid be- 
fore their Lordships good parliamentary 
grounds for inquiry. Undoubtedly there 
were great doubts as to the operation of 
the Act; and it was right that those doubts 
should be removed as early as possible. 
The noble Duke was, perhaps, aware that 
a Committee had been appointed on the 
subject by the other House of Parliament, 
and that they had already presented a spe- 
cial report on the law of settlement. Whe- 
ther the noble Duke had seen that report, 
and whether, having seen it, he was still 
disposed to think that another Committee 
was necessary, he could not say’; but at all 
events, it would be convenient that it should 
be communicated to their Lordships. 

Lorp BROUGHAM said, he found that 
the Act to which the noble Duke had re- 
ferred, received the Royal Assent on the 
26th of August. Now, who could expect 
that at the 26th of August, or for four- 
teen or sixteen days preceding, any very 
deliberate attention would be given to the 
subject of pauper removals, when so many 
of their Lordships were busy with remo- 
vals of a totally different description—re- 
movals, not from one parish to another, 
but from one state of being to another— 
from the Legislature to the larder. Late, 
however, as was the last Session when the 
Poor Removal Bill passed, it was not the 
last Act passed during the last Session, 
for he found that 117 Public and General 
Acts were passed, 402 Local and Personal 
Acts, and 51 Private Acts; the amount of 
their legislative labours last Session having 
ended in no less than 570 new laws, the 
greater part of which were brought into 
that House for the superintending care of 
that most truly legislative portion of the 
Legislature, the Upper House of Parlia- 
ment, just when they were breaking up. 
It was not surprising that so much doubt 
should have arisen as to the construction of 
one of the number; for Acts of Parliament 
now-a-days were made up in so slovenly 
a way, that no human power could tell 
their meaning. The draught often ran, 
‘*as is hereinbefore provided,’ when no- 
thing was provided, and you found such 
expressions as ‘‘ the aforesaid” so and so, 
when nothing was aforesaid. And why ? 
Because they were done in a hurry, and 
with the scissors. The framer of a Bill 
cut out with his scissors a clause from one 
Act, and a clause from another, and did 
not cut out the relative clauses. Of that 
every man was aware, who had been called 
upon to examine Acts of Parliament, and 
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very much of the time of courts of com- 
mon law, as well as of the quarter-ses- 
sions, where they had not the same ad- 
vantages for the explanation of laws, was 
consumed in reconciling their inconsisten- 
cies. So that one might very well say, as 
Lord Tenterden said, when he found it im- 
possible to construe an Act of Parliament, 
though that was a matter of every-day oc- 
currence in the court over which he pre- 
sided, ‘‘ We cannot say that a Legislature 
is inops consilii, but we may truly say that 
it is magnas inter opes inops;’’ and he 
(Lord Brougham) believed that every one 
who heard his Lordship’s observation was 
aware that it was not more pungent than 
true. A remedy for these evils might pro- 
bably be found in a plan submitted by a 
committee of the Law Amendment Society 
to the late Lord Chancellor and First Lord 
of the Treasury, for giving to a board the 
power, not of superseding, but assisting 
the Legislature, and each of the Members 
of the Legislature, in forming Acts of Par- 
liament, so that they should not be drawn 
as one man might now draw them, with- 
out looking to any other Act; but every 
other Act on the subject should be con- 
sulted. To this plan the late Lord Chan- 


cellor and First Lord of the Treasury had 


promised to give their most earnest atten- 
tion; and he should furnish his noble Friend 
on the Woolsack and the noble Lord in the 
other House with a copy of the report in 
which it was contained, hoping that as 
they had succeeded to the offices lately 
filled by those to whom he had alluded, 
they would also have succeeded to the at- 
tention which they had promised to show 
to the plan he advocated. Before sitting 
down, he wished to set an hon. and learned 
Friend of his right on a point connected 
with the subject which had given rise to 
this discussion. Allusions had been made 
elsewhere to an opinion delivered by Mr. 
Hill, which had led to a somewhat incor- 
rect statement of the course of conduct 
pursued by that gentleman professionally. 
The opinion of Mr. Hill had been taken 
about thirteen months ago, long before it 
became the subject of public mention, and 
before the controversy arose with respect 
to the conduct of the Poor Law Commis- 
sioners. A case had been laid before him 
in the usual way by an attorney for his 
opinion; and he in the usual way gave an 
answer to that case. Mr. Hill was called 
upon to say what in his opinion, as a 
lawyer, was the right and legal construc- 
tion of an Act of Parliament; and he had 
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given his opinion. In that opinion it was 
needless to say, whether Lord Lyndhurst 
and himself concurred or not; he (Lord 
Brougham) would only say that, in a state. 
ment which came before them, they entirely 
concurred in that opinion. The subject 
had come before them in a totally different 
way; and they had given their opinion 
privately as to the construction of the Act 
in reference to the conduct of the Poor 
Law Commissioners. Every one knew that 
the slightest difference in the facts might 
considerably alter a lawyer’s opinion upon 
a case; but upon the facts stated to him, 
Mr. Hill had written the opinion in ques. 
tion, and given it to his client. Mr. Hill 
had not the slightest idea that it would be 
made public; for aught he knew, it might 
have been asked for by the very parties 
themselves, the Commissioners or their se- 
eretary. For aught he (Lord Brougham) 
knew, it was; he was not at all sure that 
it was not. It was said that Mr. Hill had 
taken a great deal upon him; but a man 
could not do less, when asked for his opin- 
ion, than state what in his opinion the law 
wos. Mr. Hill might have been asked, 
were the Commissioners justified in what 
they had done? and he might have an- 
swered no; but he had given his opinion in 
a much less peremptory and decisive man- 
ner, and one not at all dogmatic. When 
the Poor Law Amendment Act passed in 
1834, Mr. Hill was Member for Hull, and 
instead of being the adversary of the mea- 
sure, was its strenuous supporter, and had 
not all along changed his opinion upon that 
question. As a lawyer he was bound to 
give the opinion he had given. 

Lord CAMPBELL was sure that the 
vindication of his friend, Mr. Hill, offered 
by his noble and learned Friend opposite, 
was most complete, and that the conduct 
of that gentleman had been perfectly cor- 
rect. Upon the merits of the question 
before their Lordships, he most heartily 
concurred in the propriety of granting the 
Committee. 

Lord BEAUMONT thought the great 
mistake of the Act was, that it did not 
give a settlement in the parish where the 
person was resident. It prevented persons 
resident for a certain length of time in 
parish from being removed, but it did not 
give a settlement; and in consequence of 
this, the evils suggested by his noble 
Friend opposite had arisen. It was right 
in principle, but it did not go far enough. 

Lorp CAMPBELL agreed that it would 
have been better, if the Act had gone far- 
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ther; but it could not be carried farther, 
because the country was not prepared 


for it. 
Motion agreed to. Committee appointed. 


IRISH RAILWAYS. 

Eart FITZWILLIAM rose to present 
the petition of which he had given notice 
from the Grand Jury of the county of 
Wicklow, praying that their Lordships 
would take some measures to stimulate the 
employment of labour in Ireland, and the 
encouragement of the construction of rail- 
ways in that country. The noble Earl 
said, he would not enter upon any long 
discussion of the subject to which the pe- 
tition related. He would take that oppor- 
tunity of addressing a few words to their 
Lordships upon the state in which Ireland 
appeared to him to stand as regarded the 
measures of relief adopted by Government; 
and he would entreat of them to consider 
whether or not they seemed fully adequate 
for the crisis when viewed in relation to the 
cireumstanees he would endeavour to lay 
before them. The whole rental of Ireland 
was said to be about 13,000,0007. The 
loss consequent on the failure of the potato 
crop was taken at 16,000,000/.; but he 
believed that was an under-estimate of the 
real amount. When the House came to 
consider the actual loss of farming and 
agricultural stock in connexion with that 
failure, and when they came to reflect on 
the destruction of cattle, horses, pigs, and 
poultry (which were of much more impor. 
tance in Ireland than they were in this 
country), they would perhaps hold him jus- 
tified in thinking it could not possibly be 
less than 24,000,000/. sterling. Now the 
whole rental of England was assumed to 
be somewhere about 85,000,000. Would 
their Lordships then just think for one 
moment on the effect which the destruction 
of between 90,000,0002. and 100,000,0002. 
of agricultural and farming stock must ne- 
cessarily produce in this country. That 
was the point of view in which their Lord- 
ships and the country ought to regard this 
question, and it was that very view which 
English gentlemen were not disposed to 
take. They thought the evil had been ex- 
aggerated. Their opinion seemed to be 
that the danger of the crisis had been ex- 
aggerated; that it was only temporary, 
and would soon and entirely pass away. 
A plan had been suggested, and brought 
forward in the other House of Parliament, 
the merits of which he would not pretend 
to discuss; but he was strongly of opinion 
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that the Legislature was called on to take 
some steps to remedy an evil which was of 
the greatest moment in Ireland, namely, 
the want of steady and continuous employ- 
ment. He would refer their Lordships to 
the second report of the Railway Commis- 
sioners of Ireland on this point, who, in 
speaking of the genera] condition of the 
people, declared it to be their conviction, 
that the great cause of the poverty of the 
country was ‘‘ the want of continuous em- 
ployment.” Now he certainly did not think 
the institution of railway works would have 
been an effectual substitute for the works 
which had been going on in Ireland for the 
last six months: but he did believe they 
might not be improperly substituted when 
those works had been brought to a close. 
Much calumny and obloquy had been heap- 
ed most undeservedly on the system of 
public works, by persons who had not duly 
considered their ultimate effects. The 
great benefit they had effected consisted 
in the fact that they had employed the 
people during a period of great distress, 
and had relieved us from the necessity (to 
which we should have been otherwise ex- 
posed) of affording gratuitous relief to be- 
tween 500,000 and 600,000 persons. Now 
that this system was about to pass away, 
it would be well to consider what would be 
the best substitute for it, and to take some 
steps to make Ireland a better machine for 
the employment and development of capital. 
Considered in a material point of view, 
every country was but a machine to effect 
those objects for those who inhabited it; 
and that was the most perfectly constituted 
which carried them out to the largest ex- 
tent. It was true that in this country many 
works of great importance, which were 
frequently looked upon as public works, 
had in truth been constructed by individu- 
als and by private bodies; but if they 
looked to the Continent, they would see 
that great public works were undertaken 
by the Governments of the respective coun- 
tries. They were told that Ireland should 
be left to herself for the execution of such 
public works, and that in time English 
capital would flow into Ireland to foster 
and stimulate it; but their Lordships might 
depend on it, that if they waited for that 
day, and if they refused to stir till English 
capital flowed into Ireland, they would first 
see the ruin of the latter country. Eng- 
land had done and was doing much in the 
way of charity towards Ireland. She had 
done quite as much, and perhaps more, 
than they could have expected; but he 
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feared that she had not roused herself suffi- 
ciently to the necessity which existed for 
doing more than she had done for the per- 
manent improvement of Ireland. In the 
way of direct improvement for the country 
at large, they heard of nothing more be- 
ing done by Parliament than a loan of 
1,500,0002. He did not wish to under- 
value that loan, but neither did he think 
it was at all desirable to overlook it. And 
he feared a disposition existed in and out 
of the House to do so. Every Irish land- 
lord was looking, they were told, for his 
portion of the loan. He did not think it 
was exceedingly likely; but if the assertion 
were true, had any noble Lord calculated 
how much this loan of 1,500,0001. would 
be per acre on the whole area of Ireland? 
Why, it would be just about 19d. an acre. 
That individuals would derive benefit from 
the loan—that the lucky men in the lottery 
would be enabled to improve their estates, 
he had not the smallest doubt; but then 
these advantages would be enjoyed by in- 
dividuals merely, and would not be extended 
to the country at large. Now, that was 
the object to which they should look; and 
as far as the operations under the loan were 
concerned, he was strongly of opinion that 
those who would derive most benefit from 
it, were precisely the persons who stood 
least in need of it. A man in bad cireum- 
stances would not venture on borrowing 
any money under the loan, [The Mar- 
quess of LanspowNE: Why not?] He was 
about coming to that question, and to show 
why he made the statement. The mort- 
gages, rent charges, and incumbrances on 
the landed property of Ireland, were calcu- 
lated at no less than 701. per cent on the 
land of the whole country. To avoid any 
exaggeration, he would take it at 60. per 
cent on the land, and proceed to consider 
how an embarrassed landlord would be 
affected by the loan. He would take the 
case of an individual possessing 20,000 
acres of land, producing a rental of 10,0001. 
a year, on which there were charges to the 
amount of 6,0001., which would leave him a 
elear rent of 4,0007. Now he would ask 
any noble Lord at all acquainted with 
agricultural affairs—and there were many 
then present—whether it would make much 
impression on his property of 20,000 acres, 
if this individual were to borrow less than 
10,0007. of the loan? He knew any less 
sum would make very little impression on 
the condition of such an estate. If, then, 
the landlord were to borrow 10,000/., he 
immediately became subject to a charge or 
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annual payment—whether interest or sink. 
ing fund he did not care—of 6501. a year, 
He wished to know if any prudent man, 
with an income of 4,000/. clear from 20,000 
acres, would for the purpose of improving 
his land, borrow 10,000/., which subjected 
him to such a payment? To justify him in 
doing so, the improvement to be derived 
from the loan should be immediate; but, 
under the circumstances, it could only be 
prospective. Surely no prudent man would 
borrow under such circumstances. He be- 
lieved the Irish landlords much more pru. 
dent than the press of this country would 
allow; and in making that remark he wish- 
ed to say a few words as to charges which 
had been generally made against that body, 
One heard it said everywhere, what had 
the Irish landlords ever proposed for Ire- 
land ? What had that Gentleman, who was 
the great type of Ireland, ever proposed ? 
He would put in a plea for Irish gentlemen, 
in reply to those observations. He would 
answer and say, that the Irish Gentlemen 
had proposed the best thing which had been 
suggested for Ireland during the last six 
months, They had proposed the substitu- 
tion of a system of reproductive for unpro- 
ductive works; and fortunate would it have 
been for them and for us, if the form of the 
Bill under which the public works were 
carried on, would have admitted of the sug- 
gestion. In fact, so far from having sug- 
gested nothing, the Irish Gentlemen were 
really the only persons who had suggested 
anything available. They had also sug- 
gested the introduction of railways. There 
might be objections, to be sure, to such a 
system—there might be much jobbing— 
there certainly would be some jobbing— 
where such an immense body of men, in 
fact an army in everything but discipline, 
as was observed by a noble Friend of his, 
were engaged ; but there were also unques- 
tionable advantages from it, and, whatever 
the merits of the plan, the Irish Gentlemen 
had suggested it. He thought, too, the 
Irigh resident gentlemen had been actuated 
by high views in suggesting that public 
works should be carried out on a large 
scale. That would be the proper spirit in 
which to conduct them, for they might 
rely on it that a small scale was not up to 
the mark of this great exigency. They 
also heard it said, that the advances to be 
made to Ireland would not be repaid. 
That was not the opinion of the Board of 
Works—that was not the opinion of those 
best acquainted with the country. There 
was really a great deal of injustice abroad 
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on this subject. What was the statement | Ireland—in the south of Ireland, as his 
made by the Commissioners of Public noble Friend behind him inquired—and he 
Works in their report in 1837, in reference | would venture to say, looking at it on the 
to the loans made under 57th Geo. III. } broad, that there was no comparison in 


some years before. Speaking of these 
loans they said, ‘‘ that repayment is made 
with great regularity, and had failed only 
in a few cases.”” 


eould recollect, was about 500,000. or 
600,0007.; and the few cases of non-pay- 
ment showed the advantages of the loan. 
Indeed, there could be no question, as he 
conceived, with respect to the benefits of 
advances, and he would adduce a few facts 
on the subject. He had been told that 
since the construction of roads in the county 
of Galway, the customs duties had been in- 
creased to an amount he was afraid to men- 
tion. Again, in the western part of Mayo, 
there was a place called Blacksod Bay, 
which was one of the finest harbours in 
the world; but some years back it was 
scarcely known. A grant was made for 
the construction of a fishing pier. Pre- 
vious to its erection there was no trade 
whatever at the village or the bay, nor did 
it contain a single store or private dwel- 
ling. In the first year the pier gave suffi- 
cient encouragement to a merchant to come 
and settle there; and though he had diffi- 
culty in getting a cargo for some time, 
there was now a regular export of 600 
tons of grain from the port, and nine large 
stores and several private houses in a place 
which so lately as 1837 contained neither. 
These advances were peculiarly suited to 
the condition of Ireland, and she stood in 
need of such aid. There never was a 
greater mistake than to ery up Ireland as 
the richest country in the world. That was 
an error which had been promulgated by a 
little Irish vanity, and credited by a great 
deal of English credulity. Their Lord- 
ships might depend on it, that there was 
no land in Ireland at all equal to the good 
rich lands of England. He had that on 
the best authority—on the authority of an 
eminent geologist who had travelled through 
Ireland, the Dean of Westminster. [Lord 
Brovenam: Oh, he only looked below the 
surface.] He would venture to say that 
“ the Golden Vale of Tipperary,”’ of which 
they all had heard, was not more fertile 
than the vales of most of the rivers of 
England, and was not as fertile as many 
of them, But the question was not the 
richness of some particular tract of a single 
county, but the average value of the whole 
surface of Ireland. He had travelled in 





The amount of the loan | 
towhich this report referred, as well as he | 





point of richness of soil between Ireland 
and this country. Let them mark how 
much of her surface was covered with 
mountains and water, and, even in fertile 
spots, incumbered with rocks and stones. 
[The Marquess of CLaxricaRDE: What 
did they do in England, when there were 
rocks and stones there too?] They never 
had been there. As a geologist he affirmed 
that, and would be prepared to dispute the 
matter with the noble Lord. The rocks 
were never scattered over the surface of 
this country, as they were in Ireland. 
That was a certain fact. England, the 
richest country in the world, had to deal 
with a member of her empire which was 
by no means rich. Would she, then, leave 
it neglected and uncared for, or would she, 
by the development of public works, en- 
deavour at least to raise it in a certain de- 
gree up to the level of the more favoured 
parts of the empire? His opinion was, 
that they should take the latter course. 
The mode in which they should do so, it 
was not for him to point out; but he was 
perfectly satisfied, that if they thought 
they could get over this present difficulty 
by a charity of 8,000,000/. or 9,000,0007., 
large as that sum sounded, they would only 
have a prolongation of those scenes of de- 
solation and distress from which the coun- 
try would never revive. 

Lorp BROUGHAM begged to say, in 
reply to some observations of the noble 
Lord which seemed to apply to him, that 
he never objected to advances properly 
made, but that he certainly did object to 
the wholesale nature of the present mea- 
sures. 

Eart GREY said, the observations of 
the noble Lord who had just spoken, made 
it necessary for him to say a few words in 
reply. In the first place, when the noble 
Earl declared that 1,500,000. was alto- 
gether inadequate to work any great im- 
provement in the state of the country, he 
(Earl Grey) admitted if they were only to 
look to that single measure, it would be 
decidedly inadequate to meet all the exi- 
gencies of the case; but though he thought 
it an extremely important measure, and 
likely to have a very beneficial effect in 
enabling landed proprietors to improve 
their estates, particularly by promoting 
drainage, which was most likely, as he 
thought, to answer in Ireland, still there 
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were other and more important measures | the opinion so confidently laid down by his 
for the improvement of that country; and | noble Friend, that Ireland was a far less 
if he were to say to which of them he fertile country than this; and he should be 
looked most in connexion with that object, | prepared to establish that such was not the 
he should certainly mention that which | case, from the most trustworthy accounts 
would be prepared by his noble Friend on and the highest authorities. He had not 
the Woolsack for facilitating the sale of himself had the advantage of visiting Ire. 
encumbered estates. In the very case of | land, except for a very short time, and he 
a man with 10,000/., of which 6,000/. was | had not gone through the country in the 
encumbered (quoted by the noble Earl), | manner in which his noble Friend stated 
according to this Bill it was plain that by| he had done. He regretted exceedingly 
selling a portion of his estates, to clear off | to hear that his noble Friend had not read 
that sum, he could obtain an accession of | Professor Kane’s work. He earnestly en- 
real income, and be enabled to improve | treated him to read that Professor’s trea- 
the remainder of his property, as well as | tise On the Industrial Resources of Ire. 
relieve himself of all charges upon it. Be- | land, in which that gentleman proved how 
sides that, land would then be brought into | great they were, and how much might be 
the market, which the owner of capital accomplished by improvements. His noble 
might buy up with a view to improvement. | Friend was, he thought, mistaken in sup- 
And though the noble Earl said Ireland | posing that no part of this country had 


was so poor, he (Earl Grey) believed there 
was a vast amount of capital in that coun- 
try, of which people were not aware, and 
which only required to be called out by the 
exercise of some such measure. He, there- 
fore, looked to it with more hope than to 
advances of money. The noble Lord had 
pointed out the great advantages which 
had arisen, in some instances, from public 
works having been undertaken in Ireland. 
He (Earl Grey) had never heard it doubted 
that much benefit resulted from those mea- 
sures; but when the noble Lord alluded to 
them, he scarcely was aware that the Acts 
by which money had been advanced for 
such works were still in existence, and that 
it was intended to improve and simplify 
them by the measures of Government this 
Session. The public works as to the im- 
provement of the Shannon Navigation, un- 


der one of these Acts, were now in pro- | 


gress, and likely to be attended with the 
most beneficial effects. But he could not 
help thinking, that one very dangerous 
fallacy ran through the whole of his noble 
Friend’s speech. It was that Ireland was 
to look to England and to the English Go- 
vernment for assistance, instead of relying 
on itself. He did not believe there was 
any more dangerous delusion than that a 
country should trust to the assistance of 
Government as its sole means of progress. 
To what did this country owe its wealth ? 
To persevering industry, to the gradual 
accumulation of small saving, and to the 
continual application of capital from gene- 
ration to generation, not by governments, 
but by private individuals, for the promo- 
tion of various works of permanent im- 
provement. Ile was inclined to dispute 


| been covered with rocks. He could point 
out Northumberland, in England, and a 
vast extent of country in Scotland, which 
had been cleared of vast blocks of rock. 
It was by the untiring industry of the in- 
habitants of this country and of Scotland 
—by the application of the capital derived 
from their own savings, that the wealth of 
Great Britain had been created; and it 
was by similar means only that Ireland 
could hope to raise herself. No doubt 
England should be prepared to give Ire- 
land a helping hand; but the utmost that 
could be done by this country was as no- 
thing compared to what must be done by 
the Irish proprietors, and by the working 
classes, if they expected the country to be 
ever raised from its present lamentable 
condition. He must say, therefore, he 
heard with great regret the tone of utter 
dependence on England which pervaded 
‘his noble Friend’s speech. If England did 
not exist, did his noble Friend mean to say 
that Ireland could not raise herself to 
wealth ? It was a libel on human nature 
to say so. Ireland wanted nothing but 
‘regular industry well applied, economy 
and perseverance, to become—in propor- 
tion to her extent—as rich a country as 
England. He did trust that her inha- 
bitants would, at the present time, look, as 
their main reliance, not for the assistance 
of England, but to their own exertions. 
Lorp MONTEAGLE was ready to con- 
cur in much that had fallen from his noble 
Friend (Earl Grey), if applied to ordinary 
times and to ordinary circumstances. No 
one was more ready than himself to assert 
and to inculeate the doctrines of labour, 
industry, and self-reliance, as indispensable 
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in Ireland. But the present time, and the 
resent calamity, were exceptions to all 
ordinary rules. His noble F riend who 
resented the petition now before the 
House, so far from exaggerating, had 

eatly understated his case. The loss by 
the potato blight in Ireland had been esti- 
mated by competent judges at 16,000,0002. 
The rateable value of property in Ireland 
was somewhat above 13,000,0001. The 
rated property of England and Wales was, 
in 1841, 85,000,000/.; and at the present 
tine probably approached 100,000,0002. 
Supposing a loss sustained in this country 
of the food of the people, to the extent of 
100,000,0002. or 110,000,000/., would it 
not be a mere delusion to believe that this 
deficiency could be met by the ordinary 
labour and frugality of the people, or by 
the ordinary assistance of local rates? The 
State, as in 1795 and 1800, must and 
ought to interfere. Even in ordinary times 
cases were known to exist in which great 
national works were admitted to require 
national aid, if their usefulness were un- 
questioned, and if they could not be con- 
structed otherwise. Parliament had acted, 
and had acted wisely, on this principle. 
He would take Scotland as an example. 
How much had been effected by the Com- 
mission for Highland Roads and Bridges ? 
Public grants had been made, not to super- 
sede, but to stimulate and to guide private 
efforts. Nor had these works been sanc- 
tioned to meet any temporary calamity, 
but as forming part of a permanent sys- 
tem. And what was the result? Why, 
the late Mr. Telford had given it as his 
opinion before a Select Committee, that 
the parliamentary grants for the Highlands 
had been the means of advancing those 
districts more than a century in improve- 
ment. Therefore, he could refer both to 
the reason of the case, and to actual ex- 
periment, in support of his noble Friend’s 
(Earl Fitzwilliam’s) proposal. But, he 
would again ask, would not Parliament 
have been called on to interfere if a loss of 
agricultural produce had been sustained 
equal to one year and a half’s rated rental ? 
Most assuredly it would. He regretted 
that his noble Friend (Earl Grey) had so 
potedly named the English Parliament, 
and the English Treasury, as the authori- 
ties to which Ireland had to look for relief. 


Those were dangerous words to hear used. 
It was not to the English, but to the Im- 
perial Parliament, to which the appeal was 


made, In that Parliament Ireland had 


her full right to consideration, as an integ- | 
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ral part of the empire. It was not from 
the English Treasury that Ireland sought 
for aid; it was from the Imperial Trea- 
sury, to which the taxation of Ireland 
largely contributed. On that Parliament, 
and on that Treasury, the Irish had as 
unquestionable claims as any who trode 
the soil or breathed the air of England. In 
one respect, indeed, he most willingly ad- 
mitted, that the people of England, in 
their individual capacities, had been ap- 
pealed to; and most nobly, most gene- 
rously, had they answered the call. The 
appeal was made to their never-failing sym- 
pathy for distress, and to their ready spirit 
of self-sacrifice in relieving it. This, too, 
had been done under circumstances the 
most discouraging. All that could have 
been done, he would not say by malignity, 
but by perverse ingenuity, systematically 
applied, to damp and check the innate hu- 
manity of the people of England, had been 
tried, but had been tried in vain. But the 
divine flame of Christian charity was not to 
be so extinguished. All the cold-blooded 
writing, all the cruel scorn, all the falsehoods 
which had been employed for this one bad 
object—first, denying, then, underrating, 
and then affecting to consider the calamity 
as one to which private charity was inap- 
plicable—the whole of this wicked sophistry 
had failed in its object ; and they had seen 
a tide of sympathy as well as of wealth 
flow from Great Britain into Ireland, which 
he trusted would not be undervalued, and 
which he was convinced ought never to be 
forgotten. His noble Friend (Earl Fitz- 
william) had, with his characteristic cour- 
age, ventured on a defence of that most 
unfortunate concern—the Labour-rate Act. 
He seemed to think that it had been some- 
what unfairly depreciated. This he denied. 
A more miserable failure had never taken 
place in legislation. But his noble Friend 
was not very logical in his encomium ; for, 
at the same moment that he praised this 
measure-—condemned as it was by Mr. 
Labouchere’s letter—condemned as it was 
by the very measures Parliament was dis- 
cussing—he frankly stated, that the most 
useful suggestion offered by any party, 
was that which proceeded from the Irish 
Gentlemen, who advocated the substitu- 
tion of productive for unproductive works. 
But unproductive work was the very es- 
sence of the Labour-rate Act. How then 
could his noble Friend praise the Act it- 
self, and yet praise a recommendation 
which was its very opposite? Ie must 
choose between the one and the other as 
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an object of encomium ; he could not, with 
any accuracy or consistency, endeavour to 
combine thetwo. Again, his noble Friend 
had said, that the evils of the Labour-rate 
Act had not been foreseen or predicted, and 
therefore that the Government could not 
justly be blamed if themeasure had failed. In 
this point, again, he must differ from him, 
and refer him to the very accurate register 
of Parliamentary debates,* where he would 
find that all the now-admitted evils of the 
Labour-rate Act had been anticipated in that 
House of Parliament. The consequences of 
wasting the national resources on unpro- 
ductive labour, and, above all, the necessary 
tendency of the measure—the fatal intro- 
duction of out-door relief to the able-bodied 
poor—were there also accurately, though in- 
effectually, described. But though he dif- 
fered from his noble Friend in these points, 
he entirely agreed with him in the main 
argument, which there had been no attempt 
made to deny or to answer. They were now 
employing 600,000 a day in Ireland ; they 
were now expending one million a month. 
They were called on to abandon the system. 
Had they provided an adequate substitute ? 
Would a loan of one million and a half toa 
system of soup-kitchens, provide for the 
multitude of labourers, and the dependent 
members of their families? It was equal to 
no more than six weeks’ support, even if 
brought into immediate operation. But 
this immediate change could not by possi- 
bility be made. It ought to be remembered 
also, that an expenditure of one million on 
the waste lands of Ireland had been pro- 
posed. Now, if that measure were either 
withdrawn or defeated in another place, 
the remedial means of the Government, 
inadequate as he considered them to be, 
even if accepted, would fall short of the 
intentions and estimates of their framers 
by the amount of the million. That million 
would consequently require to be applied 
in some other measure. The House and 
the public might rely upon it, the proposed 
measures would not carry Ireland through 
her struggle, or even support her in her 
transition state, in passing from one class 
of remedies to another. The measures 
recommended in the petition before the 
House, tended to produce that effect; and 
he therefore earnestly supported them. 
Without some such remedy, the Govern- 
ment would of necessity be driven back 
upon presentment works and the Labour- 
rate Act. Already he saw notifications 
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of renewed sessions throughout Ireland, 
He ventured to predict the continuance of 
these measures and all their ill conse. 
quences, with as full a conviction as when 
he had addressed their Lordships on the 
25th of last August. The event, he felt 
certain, would justify his prediction. 

Petition read, and ordered to lie on the 
Table. 

House adjourned. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, March 2, 1847. 


Minures.] Pusuic Bitts.—1° Juvenile Offenders, 

PETITIONS PRESENTED. By Sir T. Acland, from Crediton, 
against the Roman Catholic Relief Bill.—By Sir J. Han 
mer, from Hull, and Mr. Forster, from Liverpool, for 
Reduction of Lighthouse Dues.—By Sir H. Campbell, 
from Berwickshire, against the proposed Measures re- 
specting Sugar and Rum.—By Sir J. Hanmer, from 
Hull, for Reduction of Duty on Tea.—By Mr. Hudson, 
from Inhabitants of Wibsey, for Repeal of Anatomy 
Act.—By Sir J. Hanmer, from Charles Robert Cctton, a 
Magistrate, in the County of Chester, for Alteration of 
Law respecting Extra-parochial Places.—By Mr. Mitchell, 
from Joseph Tite, of Clenham Fetherbury (Dorset), in 
Favour of the Ten Hours Factories Bill.—By Mr. McCar- 
thy, from Cork, for Assimilating the Municipal Corpora 
tions (Ireland) Act to that of England.—By Mr. G. Ha- 
milton, from Donnybrook, for Alteration in Poor Law 
(Ireland).—By Mr. Ainsworth, from the Guardians of the 
Poor Law Union, Bolton, for an efficient Poor Law (Ire- 
land).—By Mr. Bankes and other Hon, Members, from 
several places, for Repeal or Alteration of the Poor Re- 
moval Act.—By Sir H. Campbell, from Trustees or Com- 
missioners of Eyemouth Harbour, against the Ports, 
Harbours, &c. Bill (1846).—By Mr. M. Bell, from the 
Newcastle and Berwick Railway Company, against the 
Railways Bill.—By Sir J. Hanmer, from the Chamber of 
Commerce, Hull, against laying the Burden on the Re- 
venue for the Relief to Ireland.—By Mr. Bankes and 
other Hon. Members, from several places, for Alteration 
of Law of Settlement.—By Sir W. Clay, from Hackney, 
for Inquiry respecting the Tower Hamlets Commission 
of Sewers. 


CULTIVATION OF THE LAND (IRELAND). 


Mr. D. BROWNE wished to put two 
questions to the Secretary for Ireland. The 
right hon. Gentleman stated a short time 
ago, that in the county of Mayo, an illegal 
combination had been formed to prevent 
the cultivation of the land. He had lately 
received several communications from that 
county in reference to this statement; one 
of them denied that any such combination 
existed, affirming, on the contrary, that 
the people were most anxious to cultivate 
the land, but they had not seed for the 
purpose. He wished to ask the right hon. 
Gentleman on what authority he made his 
statement, and who were the parties by 
whom the communication was made to 
him. He also asked whether the Govern- 
ment intended to furnish a supply of seed, 
or establish seed depOts in Ireland, provid- 
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ed the landlord became security for the re- 
paying the cost ? 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he had not 
stated that an organized combination to 
revent the cultivation of the soil prevail- 
ed generally in Mayo, but he had reason 
to believe that, partially, there was such a 
combination; he had made the statement 
on information received from a source on 
which he could rely. His correspondent 
added, too, that the spirit, if not checked, 
was likely to spread; he had, therefore, 
thought it his duty to state his opinion 
with respect to it to the House. But per- 
haps the best answer he could give the 
hon. Gentleman would be to read the com- 
munication itself in extenso; the House 
would excuse him for not giving the name 
of the writer; he was a person holding an 
oficial situation, and on whose authority 
he could place entire reliance. The letter 
was dated Feb. 9, 1847 :— 


“Sir—I regret being obliged to state, that to 
add to the misfortunes of this district, a systematic 
and organized plan is fast gaining ground amongst 
the small farmers and cottier tenants, not to sow 
the lands this spring; and, even had they a suffi- 
ciency of seed, I am inclined to think they would 
suffer the land to lie waste rather than cultivate 
it. Unfortunately, 19 out of 20 of the holdings 
in this county are occupied by the above descrip- 
tion of persons. Various causes have tended to 
produce this result. I principally attribute it to 
the facility with which this class obtain employ- 
ment upon the public works, frequently to the ex- 
clusion of the really destitute, who have no land ; 
added to which, mischievous individuals, and of a 
better class too, are impressing upon these poor 
creatures that the Government cannot allow them 
to starve, and that if they till their lands, the 
produce will not satisfy the landlord’s claim for 
rent and arrears, together with the price of the 
seed, and that it is better for them to remain upon 
the public works, which they are told, and fool- 
ishly believe, are to have no end. A large body of 
men, amounting to about 200, some armed, travers- 
eda portion of this district on Thursday night last, 
warning all those whom they visited not to 
attempt to till their lands this year ; the same 
party, on the same night, robbed several houses 
of arms. Should this system be carried out to 
any extent, Mayo will become a perfect wilderness 
next year; the sheep and cattle are fast disap- 
pearing, the owners killing and using them, and 
the distress and the deaths, from want and desti- 
tution, very much on the increase. Upon the 
whole, the prospect for the coming year is lament- 
able and gloomy in the extreme.” 


Being in possession of information of this 
description, and the hon. Gentleman having 
called the attention of the Government to 
the condition of the county of Mayo, he 
thought he was not only justified, but im- 
peratively called on, to state it to the 
House, and to urge those who had influ- 
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ence in that county to exert it in repressing 
this spirit, which it was obvious must lead 
to most lamentable results. He had rea- 
son to think that his having made that 
statement had not been without some 
effect; from communications received since 
he called attention to the subject, he trust- 
ed the notice taken of it would lead to the 
repression of the spirit that had partially, 
but not generally, prevailed. As to the 
measures the Government had taken for 
the distribution of a supply of seed, he 
had lately received a communication from 
a Member of the Irish Government which 
would enable him to answer the question; 
it stated— 

‘*We have found it perfectly impracticable to 
get a sufficient supply of corn for seed without se- 
rious interference with the markets; green crop 
seed alone, therefore, will be supplied: forms of 
application and notes of repayment have been 
prepared, and we are now ready to receive appli- 
= the first arrivals have been expended this 

ay. 


EMIGRATION FROM IRELAND. 


Mr. ALDAM wished to call the atten- 
tion of the Government to the distress of 
poor emigrants in Montreal, and to ask 
whether there was any check to the emi- 
gration of such poor persons from Ire- 
land ? 

Sir G. GREY said, by the 6th and 7th 
Victoria, cap. 92, sec. 18, the guardians 
were empowered, subject to the regulations 
of the Commissioners, to be made with the 
consent of the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, to assist any destitute poor per- 
son who had been three months an inmate 
of a workhouse, and who had been approy- 
ed by the Commissioners, to emigrate to a 
British colony, subject to a limitation as to 
expense. The attention of the Commis- 
sioners having been directed to Mr. Bu- 
chanan’s report, it appeared that the num- 
ber and description of emigrants reported 
by Mr. Buchanan to have arrived at Que- 
bee from three unions in the north of Ire- 
land, in the ship Belinda, did not corre- 
spond with the number and description of 
persons who had been allowed by the Com- 
missioners to emigrate. They, therefore, 
directed Mr. Senior, their assistant com- 
missioner in Ireland, to make an inquiry 
into the facts; and they had obtained from 
him a list of the names and ages of the 
emigrants sent out from these three unions, 
including Coleraine. That return certainly 
did not support the statement that the emi- 
grants sent out from that union were 
mostly old and sickly people, and help- 
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less children. 
turn :— 

“In Armagh Union, the number of children 
under 5 years of was 2; from 6 to 15 years, 7; of 
adults, between 15 and 30 years, 9; between 30 
and 40,2; between 40 and 50,1; between 50 
and 55, 1; total, 22. In Coleraine Union, chil- 
dren under 5 years, 17 ; from 6 to 15, 16; adults, 
between 15 and 30, 16; between 30 and 40, 6; 
between 40 and 50, 6; between 50 and 55, 1 ; to- 
tal, 62; In Magherafelt Union, children under 5 
years, none ; from 6 to 15, 7; adults, between 15 
and 30, 2; between 30 and 40,1; between 40 
and 50, 2; between 50 and 55, none; total, 12. 
Total number of children under 5, 19; from 6 to 
15, 30; of adults, between 15 and 30, 27; be- 
tween 30 and 40,9; between 40 and 50,9; be- 
tween 50 and 55, 2. Grand total, 96.” 


The Commissioners said that they had not, 
in any of these cases, sanctioned the emi- 
| gration of persons who could reasonably 
| be supposed incapable of earning their sup- 
' port. Only two persons above 50 were 

sent out in the Belinda from these unions; 

and the proportion of children to adults did 

not seem unusually large. 


Sites for Churches 
The following was the re- 


JUSTICES OF LANCASTER. 

Mr. T. DUNCOMBE, with reference 
to a notice of his which stood upon the 
Paper— 

“To call the attention of the House to the pe- 
titions from Warrington, complaining of the con- 
duct of Messrs. Lyon and Stubbs, justices of the 
county of Lancaster, in the exercise of their sum- 
mary jurisdiction, on the trial of four working 
men for leaving their employ” — 
said, he had understood that this subject 
had been under the consideration of the 
Government, and he hoped that the result 
of that consideration would render it un- 
necessary for him to bring the subject be- 
fore the House. The right hon. Baronet 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment would, perhaps, state what had 
been the result. 

Sir G. GREY said, the subject had 
been considered, not with respect to the 
merits of the case, but with regard to the 
proceedings, which he understood were in- 
formal and invalid in law. The remedy 
given by the statute in such cases, by re- 
moval of the record of conviction into the 
Court of Queen’s Bench, would be useless 
and inapplicable to this case; and, under 
the circumstances, he had deemed it his 
duty to quash the conviction. 

Mr. T. DUNCOMBE said he was 
satisfied. 


SITES FOR CHURCHES (SCOTLAND). 
Mr. BOUVERIE rose for the purpose 
of moying— 
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“That a Select Committee be appointed to 
inquire whether, and in what part of Scotland, 
and under what circumstances, large numbers 
of Her Majesty’s subjects have been deprived of 
the means of religious worship by the refusal of 
certain proprietors to grant them sites for the 
erection of Churches.” 


The hon. Member began by referring, in 
terms of eulogy, to the manner in which 
this subject had been brought before the 
House on a former occasion by the late 
Mr. Maxwell Stewart. He considered that 
the claims for redress which that hon, 
Gentleman had advocated, and which he 
(Mr. Bouverie) now brought forward, were 
entitled to be heard, and, though he was a 
member of another Church, he strongly 
felt the injustice of the refusal. He in- 
terceded for the Free Church of Scotland, 
and was willing to grant to that Church 
what its members would be willing, if ne- 
cessary, to grant to his Church. A great 
body of persons had left the Church of 
Scotland, influenced by a sense of duty—a 
call to assert a great principle, the asser- 
tion of which was essential to the welfare 
and prosperity of the religious body—he 
meant the independence of the religious 
society of civil control. He considered the 
right of self-government in matters eccle- 
siastical to be the true and right principle. 
He believed that the Church of England 
owed much of its inefficiency to the absence 
of this principle. They were about to discuss 
in that assembly, composed of members of 
all religious bodies, Roman Catholics, Pres- 
byterians, Unitarians, and members of the 
Church of England, and other denomina- 
tions, the propriety and advantage of adding 
a certain number of bishops to the English 
Chureh—a Church which was not the com- 
mon Church of the Members of that House. 
Certain it was, that a large and influential 
body of persons in Scotland had thought it 
their duty, in compliance with their prin- 
ciples, to go out of the pale of the Church 
of Scotland; and events connected with the 
Free Church had proved that the expecta- 
tions of those who thought the schism 
would be temporary, had not been well 
founded. That church had, in less than 
four years, collected for ecclesiastical pur- 
poses no less a sum than 1,254,000/. It 
had built 630 churches, and established a 
vast number of normal and other schools. 
These simple facts showed that those who 
had expected the healing of this great 
schism of the Scottish Church, were sure 
not to have their anticipations realized. 
This body, if they asked for a favour at 
the hands of the House, were entitled to 
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ask it; but they asked no more than the 
justice to which they were fairly entitled. 
If they came to seek an addition to their 
means of promoting religious education, 
they would be justified in asking for in- 
quiry, and had a right to a hearing from 
the House; and more especially when, in 
the deep and deplorable calamity of famine 
which prevailed in Scotland as well as in 
Ireland, he laid a special claim for con- 
sideration for the body whose case he 
brought forward. It was this body who 
were amongst the first to take steps to in- 
vestigate the state of distress, to ascertain 
its nature, and to make efforts to relieve 
it, in Scotland. A reference to the papers 
which had been laid before the House on 
the subject of the distress in Scotland, 
would furnish the best proof of this fact. 
[The hon. Member read from page 212 of 
the printed correspondence a letter from 
the Lord Advocate to the Secretary of 
State, dated December 10, 1846.] He re- 
peated, that if this body were seeking for 
a favour at the hands of the House, they 
had laid a good foundation for it; but they 
did not ask any such thing: they asked 
for simple justice—they claimed the full 
exercise of their religious rights and re- 


ligious liberties, but not beyond what every 


subject of Her Majesty enjoyed. They 
alleged that their rights had been inter- 
fered with ; that they had been prevented 
from the exercise of their religious worship; 
that they had been prohibited from building 
churches for that purpose. This was the 
grievance they urged upon the House; and 
they wished the House to inquire into the 
subject; and they claimed redress at its 
hands. It was his duty to urge upon the 
House three or four cases; and he would 
first call their attention to cases in which 
the property of the Duke of Buccleuch was 
concerned. In entering into this statement, 
he was not going to discuss the motives of 
individuals. He should abstain from every 
thing which could fairly give cause of offence 
to individuals. He was going only to deal 
with the public conduct of individuals; and, 
certainly, he could speak only with respect 
of the Duke of Buccleuch. He believed 
that the conduct, of that noble person, in 
the performance of the important duties 
which belonged to his rank and position, 
had been most exemplary. But the Duke 
of Buccleuch was a man for all that; and 
he could not forget, that such persons as 
Archbishop Cranmer, and Calvin, had in- 
dulged in persecution. There were two 
eases in which the body had been inter- 
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fered with upon the Duke of Buecleuch’s 
property; one at Canobie, and the other at 
Wanloch Head, on the borders of Lanark- 
shire. At Canobie, the Duke of Buccleuch 
had been repeatedly applied to to grant a 
site for a church; and the conditions he 
had attached to his consent, amounted to 
nearly a prohibition of public worship alto- 
gether. At Wanloch Head, the popula- 
tion—mostly miners belonging to the lead 
mines—was about 700 persons, and seven- 
eighths of the whole belonged to the Free 
Church of Scotland. There the congrega- 
tion had been compelled to meet in the 
air. They were, it was true, able for some 
time to erect a tent and meet there; but 
he believed that, for weeks, the tent having 
been damaged by the weather, they had, 
on Sundays, when the weather permitted, 
met in the open air; and on other Sundays 
they had been prevented from meeting for 
religious worship at all. The clergyman, 
who had left the Establishment at the time 
of the secession, and who was, like others, 
hardly allowed a resting place, his family 
residing thirty miles from the scene of his 
ministry, occupied a room nine feet square. 
The hon. Gentleman read a long extract 
descriptive of the great hardships endured 
by the congregations at these places, and 
went on to say that these were the two 
cases in which the Duke of Buccleuch was 
concerned. The Earl of Aberdeen, a Mem- 


' ber of the late Government, however, had 


acted differently, and though an individual 
who at first was much afraid of encoura- 
ging this movement, yet when the move- 
ment had taken place he was one of the 
first to grant sites for churches to congre- 
gations of this persuasion. The Duke of 
Buccleuch, who was a dissenter, had erected, 
if report were correct, a chapel at Dalkeith, 
where he had the service performed in the 
strictest conformity with the liturgy of the 
Church of England. Now, he (Mr. Bou- 
veric) could not help saying, that while 
the noble Duke was sitting in that chapel 
and listening to the service, if the noble 
Duke were but to contemplate the liberty 
he was then enjoying, he could not for a 
moment refrain from granting the request 
of the poor people of Canobie and Wanloch 
Head. This referred to the lowlands; he 
would now come to the highlands. In the 
lowlands it was well known that in very 
few cases one individual possessed large 
tracts of land; but in the highlands it was 
very different, for the majority of the pro- 
prietors there were proprietors of very 
large tracts of land; and if the Free Church 
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did not get sites from these proprietors, 
they were practically prohibited from get- 
ting sites at all. On a large property be- 
longing to Lord Macdonald, the noble 
Lord—for reasons best known to himself— 
had thought fit to refuse sites to these peo- 
ple. In a neighbouring district —in the 
district of Ardnamurchan, belonging to Sir 
J. Riddell, a property forty miles long and 
proportionally broad, where a large pro- 
portion of the population of the district, 
upwards of 1,100, belonged to the Free 
Church—Sir J. Riddell had refused, and 
still refused, these people, his fellow-coun- 
trymen, the means of building churches. 
In a large district on the other side of 
Scotland, in the vicinity of Strathspey, a 
similar refusal had been given. Also in 
another district, in the district of Harris, on 
the extreme west of Scotland, where some 
4,000 people belonged to the Free Church, 
they had been obliged to perform their 
public worship in the open air. There 
was also another district in the island of 
Mull, the hardships the people of which 
had to undergo in the performance of their 
religious ceremonies, the hon. Gentleman 
read an account of. The hon. Member 
then resumed by stating, that these were 
some of the cases of the grievances of which 
he had to complain; and he trusted that 
the House would assent to his proposition, 
and that there were just grounds of com- 
plaint. But what were the consequences 
of this state of things? In the first place, 
a large body of the people were practically 
prohibited from meeting to worship their 
God according to their consciences; and, 
in the next place, there were all those ex- 
asperations which such treatment necessa- 
rily excited in the minds of those who were 
refused. He could not see any objection 
to granting sites, or divine the reasons for 
refusing them, more particularly as Lord 
Stair and others who had granted sites 
had never had reason to complain of dis- 
respect from the people to whom they had 
so granted them. In most of the cases to 
which he had referred, the most fearful des- 
titution existed; yet in those very districts 
where the poor people were undergoing 
severe suffering, they were practically pro- 
hibited from meeting together to ask God 
to alleviate their distress. All he asked 
for was a Committee of Inquiry, and he 
trusted he should then be able fully to sub- 
stantiate the statements he had made, so 
as to give the greatest satisfaction even to 
the most minute particular. His right hon. 


Friend (Mr. Fox Maule) had proposed that 





compulsory power should be given in order 
to enable them to go before some judicial 
authority to obtain sites of land for churches; 
but he (Mr. Bouverie), only in the present 
instance, required a full inquiry. There 
were instances and precedents of the Le. 
gislature interfering in cases of this kind; 
for instance, the Legislature had interfered 
in the case of railways, concerning which 
the only reason given for taking possession 
of lands was, that ‘‘ the public convenience 
requires it.’’ Yet it was not in all cases 
the convenience of the whole common. 
wealth, but merely of a comparative few, 
But there were also stronger precedents 
even than these, which were cases where 
compensation was obliged to be given, cases 
which he could only denominate as being 
“damnum sine injurid.”’ He found, in 
an Act of Parliament passed two years ago, 
the ‘‘ Metropolitan Building Act,”’ a clause 
to the effect, that from and after January, 
1846, it would not be lawful to let out any 
room of less dimensions than therein spe- 
cified, or any room or rooms, being cellars, 
for the purpose of lodgings; and in which 
case no compensation was thought of, 
though every one knew that 2 large amount 
of property at that time was vested in cel- 
lars. In the same year there was also pass- 
ed another Act, the ‘‘ Enclosure Act.” 
relative to which it was stated that the 
public health, the public advantage, and 
the public weal were concerned in having 
places of recreation for the population of 
towns; and a clause was inserted in that 
Bill, to the effect that when any common 
was enclosed, a part should be reserved 
for the amusement and recreation of the 
people. The question now came—since 
places had been found for the amusement 
and recreation of the people—were they not 
to find places for their education and reli- 
gious worship? He would only mention 
one other instance, and that strictly in 
point: he did not pretend to an accurate 
knowledge of the laws of Scotland, but he 
believed that, on the formation of new 
parishes in Scotland, the Court of Session 
had the power of granting authority to re- 
serve in some cases four acres of land upon 
which to build a manse for the clergyman 
of the parish. Now he could not see how 
any just distinction could be drawn in this 
matter; but, as he said before, he would 
not enter into the question of what was to 
be done; and he only trusted that in sta- 
ting what he had to the House, he had done 
so calmly and succinctly. The hon. Gen- 
tleman concluded by submitting his Motion. 
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Mr. EWART rose to second the Mo- 
tin. He thought his hon. Friend had 
amply proved the existence of a grievance. 
It was no less a one than this, that a large 

rtion of the subjects of Her Majesty in 
Scotland were deprived of the means of re- 
ligious worship. If that were not a griev- 
ance, he did not know what they could 
call a social grievance. The next question 
was, whether by the Motion which his 
hon. Friend had made, he was likely to go 
any way in diminishing that grievance. 
Had his hon. Friend moved for leave to 
bring in a Bill, as had been done by the 
right hon. Gentleman the present Secre- 
tary at War, it might have been objected 
to by hon. Gentlemen, and it might be 
said, ‘“‘ You are at once interfering with 
property;’’ but his hon. Friend had two 
objects—the one was to inquire, and the 
other to expose. Now, inquiry and expo- 
sure were the objects of Parliamentary 
Committees. He would support the Mo- 
tion of his hon. Friend the Member for Kil- 
marnock, for this reason if for no other, 
that the inquiries of the Select Committee 
would attract attention to the proceedings 
of such of the landed proprietors of Scot- 
land as were disposed to push their autho- 


rity to an undue extent. Some good would 
probably result from this, for they would 
be thus shamed into a toleration of reli- 
gious freedom, which their too scrupulous 
tenets might otherwise prompt them to 


refrain from. Believing that the Motion 
was founded on the principles of justice 
and tolerance, he had great pleasure in 
seconding it. 

Sin GEORGE GREY said, the sub- 
ject to which his hon. Friend the Member 
for Kilmarnock had that evening invited 
the attention of the House, was one which 
on two former occasions had been brought 
under their consideration, and he had 
hoped that the discussions which took 
place on those occasions, and the opin- 
ions which had been expressed, would 
have produced such a beneficial effect 
as to render it wholly unnecessary for 
those who now applied for an inquiry, 
to make any further appeal to the Le- 
gislature for relief. He had hoped that 
the proprietors in Scotland—few in num- 
ber—who refused to grant sites for 
churches to members of the Free Church, 
would have been influenced by the advice 
which was given them by persons whose 
opinions were deserving of the highest 
estimation, and that they would have been 
convinced of the propriety of no longer 
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persevering in the course which formed 
the subject of complaint. He alluded par- 
ticularly to the opinions which had been 
expressed by the right hon. Gentleman op- 
posite, the late Secretary for the Home 
Department. When this question was 
first brought forward by his lamented 
Friend, Mr. Patrick Stewart, the right 
hon. Baronet declared his sorrow at hear- 
ing the statements which, on that occasion, 
were made, and expressed a hope that if, 
unhappily, they should prove to be true, 
some speedy remedy would be applied; and 
when, on the second occasion, the matter 
was brought before the House by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Perth, who obtained leave to bring in 
a Bill on the subject, the right hon. 
Baronet, though declaring himself un- 
favourable to direct legislative interfe- 
rence, again emphatically repeated the 
opinions he had previously expressed. The 
whole spirit and tenor of his observations 
went to this point, that whatever course 
might have been justifiable in the early days 
of the secession, now that that secession 
had become clearly of a permanent charac- 
ter, and that all hope of a reunion had 
passed away, the continued refusal of pro- 
prietors who held in their hands extensive 
estates and large tracts of country in 
Scotland, to grant sites for churches to 
congregations of the Free Church, was a 
circumstance deeply to be implored as being 
directly opposed to the true principle of 
Christian toleration. In these sentiments, 
he entirely concurred. Time and reconsi- 
deration, he was glad to say, had had 
their effect on the Scottish proprietors in 
some instances. The cases of refusal to 
grant sites were certainly of less frequent 
occurrence now than they used to be. He 
was sorry that there were any cases of re- 
fusal at all. He could wish that there were 
none; but statements which had been made 
in that House and in the public journals, 
and which never had been contradicted, 
made it so evident as not to admit of dis- 
pute that there were still too often cases 
where congregations in connexion with the 
Free Church found it impossible to ob- 
tain sites on which to erect their places of 
worship. Though all hope of a reunion 
had long since passed away—though it 
was clear that the secession would be of 
permanent duration—and though many 
thousands of the population of Scotland 
were irrevocably attached to the principles 
of the Free Church, there were still exten- 
sive districts in which, owing to the con- 
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tinued refusal of certain landed proprietors, 
it was found impossible to erect an edifice 
wherein to worship God according to the 
dictates of their consciences. They were 
exposed to annoyances and grievances such 
as no other denominations of Christians 
dissenting from the Established Church 
were subject to. In this painful position 
his hon. Friend the Member for Kilmar- 
nock came forward to apply, not for direct 
legislative interference, but for the appoint- 
ment of a Select Committee to ascertain 
whether the statements in respect of this 
matter were well founded, and to inquire 
into the circumstances under which the 
complaints had originated. It had been 
asserted, on former occasions, not that 
sites had not been refused, but that 
there were excellent reasons to justify the 
refusal. If the fact were so, this was a 
point into which it would be the duty of 
the Committee carefully to inquire. It 
was much to be regretted that all proprie- 
tors in Scotland had not acted as the Earl 
of Aberdeen and others had done, who, op- 
posed to the principles of the secession, 
no sooner saw that it was inevitable, than 
they yielded a ready compliance to any 
applications made to them for sites on 
the part of members of the Free Church. 
If, however, there were any good grounds 
for a contrary course, this would be ascer- 
tained by the inquiries of this Commit- 
tee. It could not be questioned but that 
there were cases where members of the 
Free Church found it impossible to ob- 
tain sites for their places of worship; 
and it was only right that those who 
laboured under the imputation of giving 
unreasonable refusals to such applica- 
tions, should be afforded an opportunity, 
which they would have by the appointment 
of a Committee, of showing, if they could, 
that they were justified in the course they 
had adopted. For these reasons, he, for one, 
was perfectly prepared to accede to the 
Motion of his hon. Friend. He did not 
think it necessary to express any opinion 
as to the ultimate legislative remedy to 
which his hon. Friend had adverted, nor to 
the analogy which the cases he had alluded 
to might be supposed to bear to the subject 
of his present complaint. It was enough 
for him that grievances were said to exist, 
affecting the religious liberty of a large 
proportion of the community in Scotland, 
possessing strong feelings of attachment 
towards their own religious community. 
It was enough that those grievances 
had been alleged and not denied, and 
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that the inquiries of the Committee 
might result in a remedy for a state 
of things which must be admitted to be 
exceedingly distressing. He had hoped 
that religious bitterness and sectarian ani. 
mosity were disappearing, under the genial 
influence of opinions more enlightened and 
feelings more generous. At first there 
might have been proprietors who could not 
bring themselves to believe that the seces. 
sion would be of an enduring character, 
and who were (perhaps not unnaturally) un. 
willing to impart to it a permanent duri- 
tion and prolonged vitality, by being too 
ready in giving sites for churches; but 
that expectation must have long since 
passed away. He did not wish to enter 
then into the discussion of whether the 
secession was necessary or not; they 
were not there to analyse or contrast 
the doctrinal principles of either of the 
Churches in Scotland. This much, how- 
ever, he might be permitted to observe, 
that the secession was unquestionably a re- 
markable event, and a disinterested pro- 
ceeding on the part of those engaged in 
it, and that therefore it could not fail to 
enlist sympathy even in quarters where 
the conviction of its necessity was not 
admitted. But there was one circumstance 
to which he must allude. Look at the 
time at which this Motion was brought for- 
ward. There was a very large district 
of Scotland which Providence had been 
pleased to afflict with a severe visitation. 
Want and destitution prevailed to a great 
extent in the western and northern parts 
of that country; and it was to be re- 
corded to the honour of the very men 
who now applied to that House for relief, 
the members of the Free Church, that 
they knew no differences amongst their 
fellow-countrymen in this season of emer- 
gency, but joined heart and hand with 
Scotchmen of all denominations to miti- 
gate the calamity under which their 
common country was suffering. At the 
meeting recently held at Edinburgh, they 
came forward with the most praiseworthy 
alacrity, and offered to put into a common 
stock the funds they had already collected 
amongst themselves of their own body. 
The happy consequence was, that there 
was now an united people in Scotland, and 
that men who differed widely on matters of 
church government, now met together for 
the first time since the secession, and co- 
operated zealously one with the other to 
feed the hungry, to clothe the naked, and 
to arrest the progress of famine and dis- 
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ease. At such a moment as this, there- 
fore, the House should not refuse to listen 
to the statements of the hon. Member for 
Kilmarnock, or to attempt to remove a re- 
maining source of discord and estrange- 
ment. He trusted that this year would 
not pass away without this cause of bitter- 
ness between the Established Church and 
the Free Church of Scotland having dis- 
appeared. 

Sm R. H. INGLIS said, he should be 
unwilling to enter on the general subject 
without stating, in the first place, what he 
believed was the united feeling of the 
House as to the manner in which his hon. 
Friend the Member for Kilmarnock, in 
bringing forward this Motion, had contrived 
to combine most temperate, with, at the 
same time, a most feeling statement. He 
said this the more willingly, because he 
could not concur in the general object 
proposed by his hon. Friend, though he 
was compelled to admit that no proposi- 
tion to which he had always been opposed, 
had ever, in his hearing, been brought for- 
ward in a manner more calculated to conci- 
liate and disarm all opposition; but he must 
say that this was a very different proposition 
from that which was made to the House on 
this subject last year, -by the right hon. 
Gentleman the present Secretary at War 
(Mr. Fox Maule). He did not object to 
the manner of the right hon, Gentleman 
on that occasion; but his object was totally 
different from that of the hon. Gentleman 
that evening. Hon. Gentlemen had dwelt 
upon the conscientious feelings of the mem- 
bers of the Free Church; but some regard 
ought to be paid not merely to the con- 
sciences of the members of the Free 
Church, but to the consciences of the 
members of the Established Church. His 
hon. Friend had talked of persecution, and 
attributed, indirectly at least, persecution to 
certain individuals whom his hon. Friend 
had named; and as he (Sir R. H. Inglis) 
knew one of those individuals to be per- 
fectly incapable of doing anything un- 
worthy of a Christian proprietor, he would 
assert that so far as he knew of his 
Friend, Sir James Riddell. though he had 
been dragged before the House as the pro- 
prietor of an immense tract of property in 
Scotland, he was a man who would be 
ready to give his tenants every facility not 
inconsistent with what he considered a pro- 
per discharge of his own duty, for worship- 
ping God in their own way. This it was 
the apparent object of the hon. Member to 
oblige the Scotch proprietors by law to do. 
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The House would recollect that the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. F. Maule), in his Bill 
of last year, gave not only to the members 
of the secession Church, but to every body 
of Dissenters whatever, the power of de- 
manding a site for a place of worship, from 
a proprietor on payment of the full value of 
the land; so that the Church of Rome, 
might, under his Bill, have had the right of 
building chapels wherever it was conve- 
nient. His right hon. Friend (Sir G. Grey) 
had intimated that, in a great many in- 
stances, the proprietors in Scotland had 
withdrawn their opposition to granting 
sites for these churches; but he (Sir R. 
Hl. Inglis) asked whether that was any 
reason for coercing the remaining proprie- 
tors into parting with their land contrary 
to their consciences? One reason for the 
opposition that was still kept up on this 
head, perhaps, might be the behaviour of 
the Free Church in several cases. Unless 
he was much misinformed, the Free Church 
had frequently been built so near, or rather 
in such juxtaposition to the Church of the 
Establishment, that the same clock and the 
same bells served for both. [‘‘ No, no!”’] 
He was so informed. Te held in his hand 
a list of places, in which he was informed 
that this was the case, namely, Corstor- 
phine, Browton, Cramond, Libberton, 
Kirkliston, and Kinross. He had his in- 
formation from those who had local know- 
ledge, and he believed that his information 
was correct; that in these parishes the 
Free Church was placed almost in juxta- 
position, and, at any rate, near to the 
place of worship of the Established Church. 
His hon. Friend who had introduced the 
question said that the Duke of Buccleuch 
and Sir J. Riddell, being dissenters from 
the Established Church of Scotland, ought 
to have been more liberal. But the ques- 
tion again recurred whether they, the House 
of Commons, were at liberty to compel a 
man to consent to the erection of a place of 
worship in which doctrines directly hostile 
to his own feelings and opinions, might be 
preached, on his own property. Though 
he had admitted that the proposition before 
them was less objectionable than that of 
last year, still he had experience enough of 
that House to know that a Committee of 
Inquiry was seldom moved for without a 
foregone conclusion. He doubted not that 
his hon. Friend would admit that he be- 
lieved the object for the consideration of 
which he had proposed the Committee, 
would be granted. If so, the proprietors 
of Scotland would be compelled to devote, 
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for the purposes of spiritual instruction, 
ground which they believed in their con- 
sciences ought not to be granted for such 
a purpose. It was a thing unprecedented 
in this country, and he would oppose any 
such proposal, not only on the grounds of 
the rights of property, but also on the 
rights of conscience. Of his Grace the 
Duke of Buccleuch he had not that know- 
ledge which would justify him (Sir R. H. 
Inglis) in speaking in his favour; but he 
did not believe that the Duke of Buccleuch 
had been actuated, in refusing these sites, 
by any feeling that he was ashamed to 
avow. With regard to his friend, Sir J. 
Riddell, he believed that in his refusal he 
had been actuated by no other motive than 
that of a Christian conscientiousness. Re- 
garding this proposition in much the same 
light as the Bill proposed last year by the 
right hon. Member for Perth, he did not 
feel himself at liberty to accede to it. 

Sir J. GRAHAM: I have need to ask 
the indulgence of the House for addressing 
them at this period of the debate; but per- 
haps the House will allow me to say that, 
it having been my painful duty to address 
the House more than once upon this dis- 
tressing subject, I have nothing to retract 
or to add to what I then stated. I then 
expressed, and now express, my regret 
that this refusal of sites should have taken 
place in Scotland, even in the few instances 
that it has taken place in; and I have also 
before now said, and now repeat, that my 
opiniens would not lead me to refuse a site 
for a Free Church if I had property where 
a site was required. But I think with my 
hon. Friend who spoke last (Sir R. H. In- 
glis), that this matter is, after all, pretty 
much a matter of conscience; but I differ 
from my hon. Friend in thinking, that this 
course of the inquiry is better than the 
course that was taken on this subject last 
year by the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Fox Maule), and I consider that this mat- 
ter is better adapted for settlement by 
means of direct legislative interference, 
than by an inquiry before a Committee of 
this House. It appears that the facts of 
the case are not disputed. Some proprie- 
tors in Scotland, acting from a sense of 
duty, have refused sites for building 
churches to the members of the Free 
Church. No new facts have been brought 
forward on this oceasion. The hon. Gen- 
tleman, who introduced this subject in a 
spirit which it is not possible too much to 
commend—because, though the subject is 
an exciting subject, he has discussed it with 
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calmness, clearness, and perspicuity—hag 
brought forward no new facts. I will not 
follow the hon. Gentleman into the case of 
the Duke of Buccleuch, which has beep 
twice before this House; and I think that 
the case of Sir James Riddell has been 
mentioned on former occasions. There 
have been only two additional cases 
now noticed, that of Lord Macdonald 
in the Isle of Skye, and that of Lord 
Seafield on the opposite side of the 
coast of Scotland. These are the four 
cases on which reliance is now placed; but, 
on the other hand, the right hon. Gentle. 
man the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department has announced to the House, 
as the result of his inquiry, and confirming 
what I had myself anticipated, that in the 
lapse of time, and without any direct inter- 
ference of the Legislature, the change has 
been progressive, and that the weight of 
publie opinion has operated upon those 
proprietors who had refused sites; that 
they are now few in number, and that they 
already form exceptions to the general 
rule. These are the facts which are ad- 
mitted; and with these facts, what can be 
the object of the inquiry ?_ The object was 
not announced by the hon. Gentleman who 
moved for this Committee; but the hon. 
Gentleman who seconded the Motion ad- 
mitted that exposure was the object. Now, 
I cordially concur in the eloquent senti- 
ments which fell from the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, at the close of his 
speech. I cannot forget that we are dis- 
cussing this subject at a time when the 
most solemn feelings are operating in our 
breasts; that we are in the midst of a great 
calamity which is enough to humble the 
pride of man; and that in a large portion 
of Scotland, the poor, at the present mo- 
ment, are suffering the severest pressure; 
and I do agree that this is an occasion 
upon which all angry passions and all party 
feelings should be buried in silence, and, 
as far as can be, all the bitterness of re- 
ligious animosity should be assuaged. | 
would ask then, if these are the sentl- 
ments which ought to pervade this House, 
as they do pervade the public_in this coun- 
try, whether it is a legitimate object-- 
when all the facts are admitted—whether 
it is desirable to expose certain individuals 
for the conscientious exercise of their rights, 
and to discuss the motives which seem to 
have swayed them in their denial of sites? 
and whether the institution of such a Com- 
mittee, instead of allaying animosities, will 
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not tend, in the strongest manner, to ex- 
cite them? If, therefore, there were no 
other ground, I should for these reasons 
be prepared to resist the present Motion. 
But just let us see the nature of this dis- 
cussion, let us see its inevitable tendency. 
With all the discretion of the hon. Mover 
of this Committee, are we not involved in a 
debate on the political opinions of the Duke 
of Buccleuch; on the attachment of the 
Earl of Aberdeen to the Established Church 
of Scotland; and on the faith and practices 
of Sir James Riddell? Is it to be toler- 
ated that such discussions are to be en- 
tered upon in this House? I lament the 
refusals which have taken place, and I 
think that they will not be continued; 
and the right hon. Gentleman the Secre- 
tary of State has told us that they are 
diminishing, as I think, wisely and most 
rapidly, so that they are already the ex- 
ception, and not the rule. Again, I say, 
therefore, that there is no room for in- 
quiry; the facts are admitted; and if any 
change be required, distinct legislation 
ought to be adopted. 1 certainly enter- 


tained great objections to the Bill intro- 
duced into Parliament last year; I retain 
those objections, and I think we should be 


entering upon a dangerous course of legis- 
lation; but I think also that if the refusal 
of sites for places of religious worship at 
variance with the Established Church is to 
be dealt with, it ought to be by direct le- 
gislative interference; but the question 
which we are now discussing is of a dif- 
ferent kind. I do not deny the compe- 
tency of the Legislature to interfere; but 
if there is to be an interference it must be 
on the general principle of religious toler- 
ation; it cannot be confined to the Church 
of Scotland, but must inelude all denomi- 
nations. If it shall be necessary to bring 
in a Bill, as the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
F. Maule) by his Bill admitted, it must be 
complete for the whole of the United King- 
dom, under certain modifications and rules. 
The proposition must be not that it is for 
the benefit of any sect, but that it is for 
the benefit of the community to give sites 
for building places of religious worship. 
This is a grave and a great question, and 
it must be debated on the ground of ge- 
neral policy, with reference to the events 
of the particular time. I adhere to the 
opinion that no necessity did exist, and I 
think that no necessity exists now. I say 
that legislation, if there is to be an inter- 
ference, is the proper course; but I alto- 
gether dissent from the propriety of ap- 
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pointing a Committee. I am unwilling 
further to detain the House upon a ques- 
tion which has been so often discussed; 
but if this Motion be pressed to a division, 
it is my firm determination to vote against 
it. 

Lorp G. BENTINCK entirely concurred 
in the observations of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Dorchester (Sir 
James Graham); and said, he could not 
help observing that the principle adopted 
by the hon. Gentleman opposite was that 
of making ‘‘ the voluntary principle”’ com- 
pulsory. They were called upon to give 
to the Free Kirk of Scotland the power 
of obliging those who differed from her in 
religious opinions, and were unwilling to 
give sites for churches, to grant those sites 
whether they would or not. The hon. 
Gentleman distinctly stated that he was 
prepared to go the same length as the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary at 
War, and was prepared to give a power 
to take the land for sites for churches, if 
the landlords should be unwilling to give 
it up. He thought that a most dangerous 
principle of legislation, and one to which 
the House of Commons ought not lightly 
to consent. On these grounds alone he 
should follow the right hon. Gentleman 
who had just sat down, and vote against 
the appointment of this Committee. With 
one accord, every Gentleman who had 
spoken had praised the moderation with 
which this proposition had been introduced 
to the House, and he (Lord G. Bentinck) 
was as willing as any one to admit the 
moderation; but with all that swaviter in 
modo, he thought there was somewhat of 
the fortiter in re, when speaking of the 
Duke of Buccleuch. Notwithstanding the 
great, the high, and the distinguished vir- 
tues, both domestic and public, which the 
hon. Gentleman admitted, he said that 
the noble Duke ‘‘ was not unwilling to 
indulge in a little private persecution of 
his own.”’ He thought that all who 
knew that noble Duke, must be aware 
that a love of persecution was altoge- 
ther repugnant to his character and feel- 
ings. A more generous man than the 
Duke of Buccleuch did not exist; and 
therefore they had good right to assume 
that there must have been great provoca- 
tion to have induced him to refuse to these 
parties sites for their churches. Although 
he had had no communication with the 
Duke of Buccleuch on the subject, he had 
been given to understand that the most 
violent and indecorous attacks had been 
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made on the private character and per- 
sonal conduct of the noble Duke by some 
preachers, because he had refused these 
sites for churches. There was one other 
nobleman whose name had been mentioned, 
Lord Macdonald. Much had been said, 
and justly said, in praise of the charity so 
ereditably exercised of late by the Free 
Church of Scotland, in relation to the dis- 
tress now pervading the Highlands; but 
had not that House, throughout the Ses- 
sion, been brought greatly to admire the 
conduct of Lord Macdonald in relieving the 
distress upon his estates? Had they not 
often heard that he had forestalled his en- 
tire income for the relief of the people in 
the Isle of Skye? And if his conduct in 
regard to the Free Kirk of Scotland was 
to be thus questioned, they ought to re- 
collect his general conduct and character, 
and rather to take it for granted that he 
must have received some provocation for 
refusing to certain ministers sites for their 
churches, before they thus condemned him 
unheard. If the House went to a division, 
he should concur in a vote refusing inquiry 
into the conduct of these individuals, whose 
private conduct in the control of their own 
property was no fit subject for inquiry by 
a Committee of the House of Commons. 
If they thus gave sites for the Free Church 
of Scotland, what was to prevent the Ro- 
man Catholics of Ireland, and of this coun- 
try, who might be refused similar applica- 
tions, from demanding to be put upon an 
equal footing, and also exercising the same 
right of building churches wherever they 
might think fit to erect them? He under- 
stood that in Scotland in many cases where 
the Free Church were refused sites, they 
had sought to build their churches on sites 
offensive to those who held the land, and 
close to the neighbourhood, or opposite to 
the site, of the Established Church. He 
was neither for the Established Church of 
Scotland nor for the Free Church. He 
held property in Scotland, and individually 
had always readily consented to grant ac- 
commodation to the Established Church or 
to the Free Church of Scotland; but this 
was quite different from giving the mem- 
bers of the Free Church a downright au- 
thority to obtain sites against the wishes 
of the owners of the land; and as he 
thought that to grant a Committee to in- 
quire if it might not be expedient to pass 
a law to make the granting of sites for 
the building of Free Uhurches in Scotland 
compulsory, was most objectionable in prin- 
ciple, he should vote against it. 
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Mr. FOX MAULE said, that having 
been engaged on this question last year 
. ’ 

and having been the author of a legislative 
measure on the subject, he trusted he 
should be excused if he took the great 
liberty of asking the House to listen to 
him instead of to his noble Friend, who g» 
worthily held such a distinguished place in 
that House; but after the speeches of the 
noble Lord who had just sat down, and of 
the right hon. Gentleman who preceded 
him, he thought that, without entering 
fully into the general argument, he could 
establish, out of those two speeches, the 
proof that it would be right to go into this 
inquiry. The right hon. Gentleman (Sir 
J. Graham) said, that there was no new 
fact, and that all the facts were admitted; 
whilst the noble Lord brought forward 
assertion after assertion, believing them to 
be true, but every one of which he would 
undertake to prove before a Committee of 
that House had been misrepresented, and 
were capable of the most easy contradic. 
tion. If the granting of a Committee were 
for the purpose of inquiry into the motives 
of individuals, he would be one of the last 
Members to ask the House to grant a 
public Committee; but this was a Com- 
mittee which, in his opinion, was asked for 
to inquire into a great national grievance 
—into a grievance affecting an integral 
portion of this nation, and extending over 
nearly one-half the whole community—into 
a grievance which had been stated in that 
Ilouse, not once or twice, but upon three 
separate occasions. The statements of 
those who brought forward the subject had 
been doubted; and he must say, that the 
time was now come when he thought the 
House was entitled—and not only entitled, 
but bound—to have an official inquiry into 
these matters. How were they to arrive 
at a just conclusion? It could only be by 
a Committee of that [louse investigating 
the case as it was stated on both sides. It 
was not the Free Church who were pressing 
them; she was driven to this alternative, 
and those who were in communion with 
her were left no alternative. If the Free 
Church ministers had pursued conduct un- 
worthy of Christian ministers, let that fact 
be made patent before the Committee, as 
the fact with respect to the refusal of sites 
would be made patent. He wished to pro- 
tect nobody; he wished to expose neither 
party; he sought only an investigation of 
such a nature as would establish the facts, 
and he was glad that it had received the 
official consent of the Secretary of State 
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for the Home Department. The noble 
Lord opposite had asked why four or five 
individual cases had been brought forward ? 
They had not been brought forward with 
reference to the individual names with 
which they were mixed up, but they were 
brought forward with reference to the dis- 
tricts. These individuals were sole pro- 
prietors of large districts, where there was 
no other opportunity for the Free Church to 
gain relief by applying to other parties. Let 
the noble Lord recollect what course had 
been taken, and what had been the result 
of the Free Church acts in the Isle of 
Skye itself. The distress was universal ; 
there was almost starvation among a con- 
siderable portion of the people, and they 
were driven to desperation. In their want 
of food the threats of these poor people 
were, that they would be driven to apply 
to their own sustenance the sheep which 
were wandering on the mountain side. 
There and then was preached from the 
pulpits of the Established Church, and in 
the gravel pits to which the Free Church 
was driven, the doctrine of obedience to 
the law in the midst of all temptations and 
all sufferings. Those appeals were suc- 
cessful, and these 4,000 men, who had no 
place to worship but in the open air and 
under the canopy of Heaven, had abstained 
from every act of aggression; and through 
the influence of their clergy they had not 
meddled with anything belonging not to 
themselves, and had not appropriated to 
their own use any of the property of others. 
And was it to be borne, and would the 
House submit, that men who had acted in 
this manner, should be denied the privilege 
of worshipping together on the Sabbath- 
day, in a covered, though humble place of 
worship? Ile believed that if the House 
refused an application of this kind, the 
poor population so situated would be driven 
to desperation, and that the Legislature 
would run the risk of turning them from 
the habit of public worship at all; and 
then what would become of them? It was 
in vain that his hon. Friend the Member 
for Oxford University said, that there was 
room in the Established Churches; but 
they differed from the doctrines which 
Were there taught. He said, advisedly, 
that they differed, because the discipline 
and the doctrines of the Established Church 
Were now mixed up, and what was called 
the rule of discipline was looked upon as 
Meorporated in the doctrine of the Esta- 
blished Church. But into that question he 
Would not go; it did not form part of the 
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subject before the House, and he would 
speak only of the general acts of the pro- 
prietors in refusing to the people the means 
of meeting for the purposes of religious 
worship. But there was one case which 
showed the use of a Committee. The 
noble Lord had alluded to the motives 
which had influenced the Duke of Buc- 
cleuch in refusing sites. The noble Lord 
had stated, that there had been gross de- 
nunciations against the noble Duke uttered 
by those to whom he had refused sites ; 
the same thing had been stated over and 
over again; but the Duke of Buccleuch 
himself had said, after receiving further 
information as to the statements on which 
he had founded his belief, that they were 
not well founded, so that the noble Lord 
would see that this argument against the 
appointment of a Committee had not any 
foundation. The only motive which seemed 
to induce the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Dorchester (Sir J. Graham) 
to oppose the Committee, was, that he had 
adroitly seized a word which fell from the 
hon. Member for Dumfries (Mr. Ewart), 
in which he said that the Committee was 
intended for exposure. Now, the right 
hon. Gentleman admitted that he would 
himself urge the grant of site, and would 
give as an advantage to the Free Church 
the weight of public opinion; but how was 
public opinion to be a guide, unless there 
were a knowledge of the facts; and what 
after all was a knowledge of the facts but 
exposure? He conceived that there was 
no other way in which public opinion could 
be formed, except on the facts. Whenever 
an expression of public opinion had oc- 
curred, it had been after a diligent search 
into every fact ; without it there had never 
been a great political change, and upon 
every amendment in legislation, previous 
inquiry had brought public opinion to bear. 
He said, then, that it was a fit subject for 
inquiry to bring public opinion to bear, 
when the House would find that half a 
nation were suffering persecution on ac- 
count of their religious opinions, and many 
thousands were deprived of a roof over 
their heads in their public worship. The 
right hon. Gentleman said that these in- 
stances were decreasing rapidly; and it was 
true that, since the discussion last year, 
there had been a change for the better ; 
but the House would hardly believe that 
there were still thirty cases of refusal of 
sites; and he held in his hand a table of 
the districts of Scotland in which these 
cases occurred, He trusted that the House 
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would pause well before it refused to grant 
this Committee. They had heard the noble 
Lord (Lord G. Bentinck), the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Oxford University 
(Sir R. H. Inglis), and the right hon. 
Gentleman (Sir J. Graham)—who might 
almost be called a Scotchman, so nearly 
did his property adjoin that country—op- 
posing this Motion; but they had seen no 
Scotchman get up and follow the same 
course; and he earnestly trusted that he 
should hear no Scotchman speak, and that 
he should see no Scotchman record his 
vote, against the inquiry for which he asked. 
He could not think without regret of what 
would happen in that country, and of the 
feelings that would be excited, if the House 
of Commons rejected this Motion. The 
House would recollect, that all they asked 
was for a Committee of Inquiry: let the 
faults of the case—if faults there were— 
be laid before the Committee; let the 
proofs be laid bare, and then they would 
see whether the complaints upon this sub- 
ject had been founded in caprice or injus- 
tice to a large body of people in Scotland, 
who, he maintained, had been most unjustly 
refused the right of every freeman in a 
free country, viz., an opportunity of fol- 
lowing out their religious opinions according 
to their conscience in quietness and peace. 

Mr. 8. WORTLEY thought that the 
friends of this Motion might regret that the 
right hon. Gentleman who had just spoken 
should have abstained, immediately upon 
his accession to office, from using that in- 
fluence which, as a Member of the Govern- 
ment, he might possess, and have allowed 
the hon. Member for Kilmarnock to bring 
forward this subject. He thought the mat- 
ter of such paramount importance, that if 
anything were done upon the subject, it 
was the duty of the Government to under- 
take it. What was a Committee to ascer- 
tain which was not at that moment within 
the reach or knowledge of the Government ? 
The facts of the case were established and 
notorious. The right hon. Gentleman had 
endeavoured to put the Scotch Members in 
a very invidious position; for he said 
that he trusted he should hear no Scotch 
Member contend against the Motion. He 
would not yield to the right hon. Gentle- 
man, though he was a member of the Free 
Church, in his admiration of the great 
body of the Scotch people ; nothing could 
be more admirable than the readiness with 
which they had submitted to the sacrifices 
they had made; nothing more praiseworthy 
than that conduct to which the right hon. 
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Gentleman had alluded: but, his objection 
to this Motion was, that he thought it most 
unkind and unfortunate: and with deep 
regret had he heard the speech of the right 
hon. Baronet the Secretary for the Home 
Department, and the announcement that 
the Government were about to consent to 
this Motion; not because he dissented from 
the principle of toleration the right hon, 
Baronet had enunciated, nor from the ob. 
ject he had in inducing landed proprie. 
tors to grant sites to members of the Free 
Church ; but because he believed that, in 
appointing this Committee, they would 
be taking the course calculated to frus- 
trate, or at all events to postpone, the 
object they had in view. It was be- 
cause he thought it interfered with the 
principle of toleration, and because he be- 
lieved it would be irritating anew those 
feelings which were in the course of settle- 
ment, and that it would greatly retard the 
object they had in view, that he was op- 
posed to this Motion. The right hon, 
Gentleman spoke of half the nation belong- 
ing to the Free Church; and in the pe- 
tition of the General Assembly of the Free 
Church, it was stated to consist of one- 
third of the people of Scotland. Now, 
there were about 1,100 parishes in Scot- 
land, and how many congregations were 
there actually established? 831—congre- 
gations exercising all the rights of free- 
dom and religious worship. There were 
640 churches actually built, and 27 in pro- 
gress ; making, together, 667. According 
to the statement of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, there were thirty cases in which re- 
fusals had been made ; and that the cases 
had been falling off since last year. [Mr. 
F. Maute: I said the cases had diminished 
from last year, but that thirty cases still re- 
mained. ] He had stated the matter rightly, 
if he had not been misunderstood ; but he 
said that last year there were more cases, 
aud that they were now reduced to thirty 
eases. When the right hon. Gentleman 
spoke on this subject last year, he men- 
tioned the name of the Earl of Cawdor. 
It appeared that that noble Earl and others 
had acted upon the principle alluded to by 
his hon. Friend behind him, and had 
given sites of their own accord: and in 
that manner the number of cases had be- 
come diminished, not because they had in- 
terfered by legislation, but because they 
had allowed the expression of public feeling 
in that House to have its effect upon those 
proprietors. He heard with great admira- 
tion the reference of the right hon. Gentle- 
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man to the conduct of members of the Free 
Church on the western coast of Scotland. 
Ile was anxious to express with the right 
hon. Gentleman his admiration of such 
conduct; but how could he treat it? He 
would allow it to have its effect upon those 
very proprietors who had refused sites; let 
them see that this young Church, separated 
as it was from the Established Church, and 
perhaps at present too much excited, and 
endeavouring to excite religious animosities 
wherever it went, was exercising the right 
office and duties of a Church, viz., in the 
performance of works of charity, and en- 
deavouring to do all the good it could 
amongst the people, and he could not but 
hope, and confidently foreseee, that within 
a short space of time, unless they inter- 
fered, those proprietors who had hitherto 
refused would grant sites. The right hon. 
Gentleman had mentioned the Duke of 
Buccleuch. There was no man in that 
House who knew anything of that noble 
Duke but would concur in the just eulo- 
giums which the noble Lord the Member 
for Lynn had passed upon him. But what 
had prevented that noble Duke hitherto 
granting sites? Within a very few yards 
from that spot where they were assembled, 
the noble Duke had avowed the cause to be 
that strangers, ministers, and laymen com- 
ing from a distance, had preached against 
him. [Mr. F. Mavre: I deny it.] If 
he could have advised the Duke of Buc- 
cleuch upon that subject, he would have 
said, ‘* Despise these attacks ; look upon 
the principle of this great movement, and 
give sites ;’’ and he believed that, if the 
sites had been given in the case of the Duke 
of Buccleuch, as in every other, the mis- 
chief would have been prevented. But 
were their proceedings such as to produce 
that effect on the mind of the Duke of 
Buccleuch ? Was he to be told, ‘* You 
shall be exposed, and compelled to do that 
you are unwilling to do?”’ And if they 
voted for this Committee, what would be 
the consequence? That they would again 
revive the animosities that were beginning 
to subside. Upon that ground did he ob- 
ject to it. The right hon. Gentleman 
knew well, that in the course of last year 
nearly 500 petitions, with nearly 60,000 
signatures, were presented to that House. 
They were then told to leave things alone, 
and gradually they would get better. And 
what was the consequence? That no 
fresh petition had been presented ; that 
there were only thirty cases now; and 


that they were daily diminishing ; and he 
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believed that if the subject were left alone, 
they would all be relieved. It was be- 
cause he wished that to be the case, with- 
out increasing the present animosities and 
difficulties, that he thought they were 
taking an unwise course. If a division 
took place, he should certainly divide 
against the Motion, for he did not believe 
it could lead to any practical result. What 
were they to gain by it? What course 
was to be pursued? Was it the course 
mentioned by the right hon. Gentleman 
last year, viz., compulsory legislation? If 
they took such a course they must grant 
the same thing to all sects and to all re- 
ligions : they must give it to all or none. 
That was a course which he believed that 
House or the Legislature were not inclined 
to accede to; and if that were the only ob- 
ject or end of the Committee, he asked 
once more what was to be gained by it ? 
Lorp J. RUSSELL said: Sir, if I 
was anxious to address the House before 
my right hon. Friend the Member for 
Perth (Mr. F. Maule), it was because if I 
take part in favour of the Motion of my 
hon. Friend the Member for Kilmarnock 
(Mr. Bouverie), I do so from no partiality 
for those in whose behalf the Motion has 
been made. I was one of those who 
strongly resisted their claim to be heard 
by this House, and to have a legislative 
decision in their favour, before the unfor- 
tunate secession in the Church of Scotland 
had taken place. I was one of those who 
could see nothing to justify the great body 
of ministers who had been the leaders of 
that secession, and the large number of peo- 
ple who had followed them. But that se- 
cession having taken place—great numbers 
of the people of Scotland having conscien- 
tiously followed their ministers who aban- 
doned their houses, their incomes, and 
their means of livelihood, in order to follow 
the dictates of their strong religious con- 
victions—-I am no less persuaded that 
everything which this House can do to 
enable those ministers to preach the doc- 
trines in which they conscientiously be- 
lieve to their followers, who eagerly crowd 
to listen to them—I am no less persuaded 
that everything which this House can pro- 
perly do for the attainment of that end, 
ought to be done. Now, the right hon. 





Gentleman the Member for Dorchester 
(Sir J. Graham), put his case in a way so 
smooth and round, that if no one had fol- 
lowed him in the debate, his speech might 
almost have concluded all argument upon 
this subject. 


The right hon. Gentleman 
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said—*‘ Here are facts that are undisputed 
—facts that have been completely ascer- 
tained ; there is nothing to inquire into. 
Either propose a remedy, or abstain from 
interference in this matter. But, as for a 
Committee of Inquiry, that is unwise and 
inexpedient.”’ But the right hon. Gentle- 
man had no sooner concluded his speech 
containing these assertions, than up rose 
my noble Friend the Member for Lynn, 
who with regard to the facts of the case 
took for granted one thing, assumed 
another, and presumed a third ; and all 
these facts were contradicted and disputed 
by my right hon. Friend the Member for 
Perth. My noble Friend assumed that 
these ministers had been entirely in the 
wrong ; he took it for granted that they 
had made violent personal attacks against 
those proprietors who had been asked for 
sites; and he presumed that they had acted 
in a manner so offensive that it was impos- 
sible for the proprietors to accede to their 
requests. Now, all these are facts which 
have been taken for granted by my noble 
Friend, but which have not been ascer- 
tained. In order, therefore, to know what 
the facts of the case really are, I think it 
is desirable that we should have a Commit- 
It is de- 


tee to inquire into the subject. 
sirable, in order that we may see whether 
there is in the statements in question that 
degree of truth which would make these 


refusals justifiable. Here is, it must be 
confessed, a very considerable grievance. 
We have congregations in one place meet- 
ing on the moor and on the moss exposed 
to the violence of the winds, drenched by 
the pouring of the rain, while listening to 
the performance of divine service, without 
any shelter, reminding us of those times of 
the Covenanters when persecution was 
established by law. We have in another 
place people obliged to leave the main 
land in boats, in order to find the ministers 
who only can give them that religious 
doctrine and that spiritual instruction 
which they are prepared to receive ; and 
we have these things justified on the 
ground of the rights of property. Now, I 
must say, that with regard to a legislative 
remedy for these things, I am, on the one 
hand, very unwilling to adopt any legislation 
upon a subject so difficult, and touching so 
nearly the conscientious opinions of many. 
But, on the other hand, if it should be 
proved to me by facts—if it should be 
proved to me by inquiry—that these griev- 
ances are suffered, and that there is no 
sufficient redress for them—that these are 
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not special and peculiar cases in which the 
proprietor’s personal character was at. 
tacked, and in which he found it quite im. 
possible to grant sites without sowing dis. 
sensions among the people living on his 
estate ; but that these are refusals on the 
ground that this is a religious sect of which 
he disapproves, and that in thirty cases 
these refusals still existed. and in thirty 
cases people are obliged to listen to divine 
service without a roof over their heads—J 
must say if, after a patient inquiry, and 
after hearing both sides, these facts should 
be established, I should not be indisposed 
to agree to a legislative remedy. There. 
fore, I say, that this is a case for inquiry, 
It is not a case in which the House ought 
at once to interfere, because it is a case in 
which you may have to establish a great 
principle ; for I freely admit, that if you 
establish the principle for the Free Church 
of Scotland, and if there should hereafter 
be any similar complaint from the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland, or from the Society 
of Friends, or any other religious society, 
the principle must be universally applied, 
and what you do in one case you must do 
in a like case. But, Sir, that does not 
convince me that you ought not in an ex- 
treme case to assent to a legislative re- 
medy, because there is nothing which the 
House ought to hold more sacred than al- 
lowing every individual in this country to 
worship God according to his conscience; 
and if these obstacles are interposed, you 
do not permit that freedom of worship. I 
do not want to touch upon the character of 
the individuals who have refused to grant 
these sites. Iam ready to admit that many 
of those persons who have been mentioned 
as having refused to grant sites, and with 
whom I have myself the honour to be ac- 
quainted, are persons of the kindest dis- 
position and of the highest character. 
That I am ready to admit. But in sub- 
jects of this kind, I know very well to 
what extremes persons have gone, who, in 
their general character, show the utmost 
kindness and benevolence. Why, even this 
evening my hon. Friend the Member for 
the University of Oxford (Sir R. H. 
Inglis), than whom I know no man of a 
kinder disposition, or of a more benevolent 
regard towards all his fellow-creatures, 
has shows that in subjects connected with 
religious liberty, he cannot appreciate the 
strong feelings of others. He told us, very 
calmly, that, with regard to one of these 
parishes, there was accommodation in the 


place of worship of the Established Church. 
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That shows that my hon. Friend thinks it 
sufficient that there is a church open; and 
he does not take into his consideration 
what are the feelings, what are the doc- 
trines, and what are the opinions of those 
men who come to us as petitioners in this 
instance for our protection. Now, I should 
like to know what my hon. Friend would 
think, if, when he asked, in a Roman Ca- 
tholic town, in a Roman Catholic country, 
fora Protestant place of worship, he should 
be told, ** There is plenty of room in the 
Roman Catholic church. You have no 
need of any place of worship of your own; 
there is room, not only for you, but for 
hundreds of other Protestants in the Ro- 
man Catholic place of worship. Go there, 
and you will be always well received.”’ 
Even the kindest and most benevolent per- 
sons, therefore, may be unable to enter 
into the feelings of others on religious 
questions; and although the principle of 
forcibly appropriating sites for places of 
religious worship may be a dangerous one, 
yet, considering that in our legislation we 
already violate the rights of property—and 
that, for the promotion of the public health, 
for the construction of a road or of a rail- 
way, or for the purpose of beautifying a 
square or ornamenting a town, we have no 
hesitation in telling parties that they must 
give up their property at its fair value—I 
do think that there may be a case in which 
the propriety of interference by the Legis- 
lature for the purpose of obtaining sites for 
churches may be inquired into. I have 
been glad to find that almost all those who 
have spoken in the course of this discus- 
sion, have said that they lamented the re. 
fusal of those sites. The hon. Gentleman 
who spoke last said, that in giving his vote 
against the proposed inquiry, he considered 
that he should be acting more in further- 
ance of the object of the Motion, than if he 
were to vote in its support. Iam glad to 
see the opinion which prevails generally 
upon the subject in this House; and I 
hope, that whatever may be the decision of 
the House on this occasion, those who 
hold, on what I have no doubt is a mis- 
taken notion, the firm conviction that they 
are right in refusing sites for Free churches 
in Scotland, will yet change their opinion 
on seeing what is the general feeling upon 
this subject of those whom they most re- 
spect; and that the members of the Free 
Church of Scotland will have the means of 
worshipping God according to their own 
consciences and belief. 

Mr. F. SCOTT was disposed, after all 
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that he had heard upon both sides of the 
question, to give his vote against the ap- 
pointment of the Committee. The question 
should be viewed in its twofold character: 
firstly, as it regarded the private characters 
of individuals ; and, secondly, as to the ef- 
fect it was likely to have upon the religious 
feeling of the people at large. If he were 
to consult the wishes of individuals—at 
least if he were to consult the feelings of 
one of the individuals whose character had 
been assailed—he should be compelled to 
give his vote in favour of the inquiry. The 
Duke of Buccleuch, he believed, would like 
nothing better than to have an opportunity, 
such as the appointment of the Committee 
would afford him, of stating fully before it 
his reasons for refusing sites for the places 
of worship which he had refused. So 
likewise, he believed, would Lord Mace- 
donald. He well remembered the manner 
in which Seotland was convulsed, a short 
time back, by the dispute between the 
Churches, and the strong feeling which 
had arisen between the clergy of the Esta- 
blished and the Free Church, when they 
were in the habit of preaching against each 
other from their respective pulpits. But 


when he saw those acrimonious feelings 
subsiding—when he found that the num- 


ber of cases in which sites for places of 
worship were refused, reduced, in the year 
1847, to thirty—was he not, he would ask 
the House, bound to believe, that if they 
had not thus again stirred up those sub- 
jects of acrimony—not again brought for- 
ward that bone of contention, there would 
not, in the year 1848, be twenty places in 
which the same subject of complaint would 
be found existing, and that by the year 
1850 there would not be a single subject 
of complaint? He had feelings of the sin- 
cerest respect for those who differed from 
him in their religious views; and he agreed 
with the noble Lord the Member for Lon- 
don, when he said, that it was desirous and 
necessary to legislate in a case of existing 
grievance which was not likely to remedy 
itself, But he differed from the noble 
Lord in considering the present to be such 
a case. He thought that the grievance 
was being redressed; and he felt convinced, 
that in five years time from the present, 
they would be able, if they did not inter- 
fere, to congratulate Scotland upon having 
no single cause of complaint or dispute 
upon the subject. Believing that the pro- 
position would have the effect of excul- 
pating those whose conduct had been 
hitherto sought to be ineulpated, he was 
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glad that it had been brought forward; 
but, believing that it would renew and 
widen the schism which already existed, 
he regretted that the Motion had been 
made. 

CotoxeL MURE would record his vote 
in favour of the Motion of his hon. Friend 
the Member for Kilmarnock. The ques- 
tion was scarcely one which fell within the 
limits of Parliamentary legislation; but, 
at the same time, he thought that an in- 
quiry ought to be instituted relative to the 
obstructions placed in the way of obtaining 
sites for the Free Church. A case of 
grievance had, in his opinion, been made 
out; and, under those circumstances, it 
was his intention to vote for the Motion of 
his hon. Friend, with the distinct under- 
standing that he did not thereby pledge 
himself to any particular line of conduct 
upon the question subsequently. 

The House divided :—Ayes 89; Noes 
61: Majority 28. 


POOR REMOVAL ACT. 

Mr. BANKES said, he had two notices 
upon the Paper: the first, to call the atten- 
tion of the House to the report of the Se- 
lect Committee on Settlement and Poor 
Removal, printed that day; and the se- 
cond, to ask for a copy of the case submit- 
ted by the Poor Law Commissioners to the 
law officers of the Crown for their opinion, 
with reference to the construction of a 
clause in the Poor Removal Act. The 
substance of the report of the Select Com- 
mittee was contained in one passage, which 
stated that the Committee had to report 
that it appeared to them the most pro- 
minent of the difficulties attending the 
subjects before them had arisen out of 
the provisions of the Act of last Session, 
commonly called the ‘* Poor Removal Act.” 
There were grave doubts entertained with 
regard to the construction of an important 
proviso in that Act; but whatever might be 
the extent of the evils attributable to the 
existence of those doubts, the Committee did 
not think them of sufficient magnitude to re- 
commend the removal of them by legislative 
enactment of a temporary nature. He (Mr. 
Bankes) thought it fair to state that the re- 
port was by no means an unanimous one; 
and he thought it right to direct the imme- 
diate attention of the House to it, because 
they were all aware that a great deal of in- 
terest existed throughout the country with 
regard to the Poor Removal Bill of the last 
Session. He thought it his duty to point 
out how that Bill was working throughout 
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a great part of the kingdom injuriously, as 
he was prepared to prove, to the poor, and 
injuriously, as he could also prove, to a 
great portion of the ratepayers. But that 
portion of the question which he considered 
to be of by far the greatest importance, 
was the injurious working of the measure 
towards the poor; and therefore it was that 
he had urged upon the noble Lord at the 
head of Her Majesty’s Government, when 
the noble Lord was about to move the a 

pointment of the Select Committee, that 
they should inquire into the operation of 
the Act as it affected the comfort and con. 
dition of the poor, and that they should 
consider the law of settlement, with a view 
to its improvement; and, finally, he had 
induced the noble Lord to move an in. 
struction to the Committee, which should 
have the effect of directing their attention 
to the construction of the Act. In the 
Committee, he (Mr. Bankes) had subse. 
quently striven to direct the attention of 
its members to the construction of the Act, 
so far as regarded the state and condition 
of the poor; but the Committee, after re. 
fusing to hear more than a limited por- 
tion of evidence upon the point, came 
to the conclusion by the votes of the ma- 
jority, that it was more expedient to in- 
clude the consideration of that Bill in the 
general scope of their inquiry, rather 
than to keep it distinct aud separate; by 
which latter means alone, he (Mr. Bankes) 
thought it possible for them to arrive 
at any satisfactory conclusion. The Com- 
mittee having then determined to in- 
volve the consideration of that Bill in the 
whole consideration of the larger question 
before them, he thought it wholly impos- 
sible for the Government to avail them- 
selves so far of the report of the Committee 
as to be enabled to remedy the evils in 
the present Session. And seeing the mis- 
chievous effects of the Bill—effects which 
he would prove presently, by evidence with 
which he was prepared, to be most mis- 
chievous — evidence which would include 
even that of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Dorchester, who agreed with 
him as to the pressure inflicted by the Bill 
upon the ratepayers, although the right 
hon. Gentleman differed from him upon 
the question of the pressure upon the poor 
—he thought it right to say that if the 
Committee did not make greater progress 
between the present time and the Easter 
recess than he could anticipate, he should, 
on the earliest possible opportunity after 
the recess, bring forward a measure whic 
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should have for its object either the total 
repeal or the large amendment of the 
Act of last Session. He did not think 
it necessary at the present time to state 
the course he meant to take, because 
he believed that something would be said 
that night in another place upon the sub- 
ject; and he thought it better that the two 
Houses should be united in the course to 
be adopted. But he would state it as 
his present opinion that the Act should 
be repealed altogether, and that there 
should be a general revision of all the laws 
relating to the poor. He was under the 
impression that it had been stated at the 
close of last Session, either by the right 
hon. Gentleman at the Home Office, or 
by some other Member of the Govern- 
ment, that there would be submitted to 
Parliament this Session a measure for the 
improvement of the poor laws, which 
measure he understood was to have been 
submitted to the Select Committee. Such, 
he understuod, was the intention of the 
Government; and there would then indeed 
have been some hope of a legislative mea- 
sure being passed during the present Ses- 
sion. But one small portion only of the 
poor laws having been submitted to the con- 
sideration of the Committee, without any 
intimation of the wishes or intentions of 
the Government having been made to them 
—looking at the progress of the Committee 
hitherto—and considering the great diver- 
sity of opinion already expressed amongst 
the Members of it—he did not see the 
smallest chance of their coming to a satis- 
factory conclusion, or of anything great or 
comprehensive coming from the Committee 
this Session. He had spoken of the great 
diversity of opinion upon the subject. He 
might observe that there was one proposi- 
tion which had the approbation of many. 
It was for a union settlement. Others 
approved the larger proposition, which he 
Was sorry to say was gaining weight 
throughout the kingdom, for doing away 
with settlement altogether, and having a 
national rating. And it was one of the 
mischiefs of the Bill of last Session, that 
it had brought that most dangerous propo- 
sition into public favour. He would cite 
one of the many proofs of the advance in 
public favour of this dangerous proposition. 
He had had the honour of presenting, 
that day, three petitions from three seve- 
ral boards of poor-law guardians, to the 
House, praying for an alteration in the 
aw; and two out of the three prayed for 
the abrogation of the law of settlement, 
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and the adoption of a general law of rating. 
The ultimate consequences of such a mea- 
sure had not been fully considered by many 
who prayed for its adoption; and he did in- 
dulge the belief that no such plan would be 
hastily assented to by either House of Par- 
liament. He would take leave to draw the 
attention of the House to the evidence of 
Mr. Gulson, the assistant poor-law com- 
missioner, a gentleman of the highest cha- 
racter and of great experience, given be- 
fore the Committee on this Bill. He 
begged to say that the reason he had not 
referred to that evidence before was, that it 
had not been given until after the report 
was made. He divided the Committee on 
the question whether they should hear Mr. 
Gulson before they made their report; but 
the majority of the Committee decided 
against him, and resolved that they would 
make the report first, and hear the evidence 
afterwards. Mr. Gulson stated that he was 
appointed an assistant poor-law commis- 
sioner in 1834; and, after enumerating 
fifteen or sixteen counties in England and 
Wales with which his duties had made him 
acquainted, he was asked to give his opin- 
ion on the Poor Removal Act. He said— 

“JT have no hesitation in giving my opinion that 
it operates most harshly on the class of poor who 
are most entitled to our commiseration, the old 
and infirm.” 


And again he said— 

“‘T have no hesitation in saying that the uni- 

versal opinion is that this Act must be altered. 
That opinion prevails everywhere, and in conse- 
quence the people are more acquiescent than they 
would otherwise be.” 
He was then asked in what respect he sup- 
posed the Act worked differently from the 
manner in which it was it was intended to 
operate; and he said— 

“T cannot believe that the Act was intended to 
act harshly or cruelly on the poor themselves ; 
but I am satisfied it has so acted.” 

That evidence was certainly, in some de- 
gree, counterbalanced by the weight of the 
evidence of one of the Poor Law Commis- 
sioners, Mr. Lewis; but he had no hesita- 
tion in preferring the evidence of Mr. Gul- 
son to Mr. Lewis, who did not see the 
working of the Act, and did not desire 
those who saw it to communicate the re- 
sult to him. One witness had practical 
means of knowledge; the other had no 
means of knowledge whatever on the sub- 
ject; and his opinion could not, therefore, 
be compared with that of a man like Mr. 
Gulson, who had superintended the opera- 
tion of the Act in fifteen or sixteen coun- 
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ties. With regard to the effect of this 
measure on the ratepayers, it was not ne- 
cessary that he should trouble the House 
with any remarks, or make any case at all, 
because hon. Members no doubt had op- 
portunities of knowing what were the 
changes in the rates effected in their re- 
spective unions by this Act. In general, 
theagricultural labourers lived in the towns, 
and went out to work daily in the rural 
parishes; and yet the towns were now to 
be charged with their support. His right 
hon. Friend behind him (Sir James Gra- 
ham), he believed, admitted that it would 
be absolutely unjust that the ratepayers 
should be subjected to the continued ope- 
ration of the Act, unless it were accom- 
panied by some alteration in the law, that 
would put it on a different footing. He 
would say, therefore, that they ought to 
put back the law to the state in which 
it was before the passing of that Act, 
until they were prepared with a real 
remedial measure. He regretted very 
much that the noble Lord at the head of 
Her Majesty’s Government had suffered so 
much of the Session to pass over without 
giving them some information with re- 
ference to the New Commission under which 
the working of the Poor Law was hereafter 
to be carried on, and stating, if not the de- 
tails, at least the general principles of his 
plan. It was clear that if they had a per- 
son in that House responsible for the law, 
such a thing would not have happened as 
an important law intended for the good of 
the poor being found to bear a construction 
directly contrary to the intention of the Le- 
gislature. Itremained to be seen whether 
the opinion of the law officers of the 
Crown, given in direct opposition to what 
was known to be intention of Parliament 
when the law was passed, ought or ought 
not to be regarded as the law of the land. 
If the opinion of the law officers was to 
be the law, the House had a right to have 
that opinion before them. As it was inti- 
mated to him that his Motion, as it origin- 
ally stood, would be refused, he would con- 
fine his Motion to an application for the 
statement of the case for the opinion of the 
law officers of the Crown, as taken by the 
Poor Law Commissioners on this Bill. It 
was stated before the Committee that there 
were six questions proposed to the law 
officers of the Crown. It thus appeared 
that the Commissioners had six doubts on 
this Bill; and even if he were not entitled 
to the case, he was at all events entitled to 
the doubts. This was the act of a consti- 
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tuted body over which the Parliament were 
the guardians, and he had therefore a right 
to require its production. When he applied 
for the production of the case in the Com. 
mittee, he was told that he should make 
his application to the House. He could 
see no ground why the Government should 
refuse his Motion. The law was construed 
one way by the law officers, and another 
way by an eminent recorder of sessions; 
and what he recommended in the Com. 
mittee was, that they ought either to re. 
peal or to pass a declaratory Act ex. 
plaining what the meaning of the law 
was. Since the commencement of the 
Session, they had had an uninterrupted 
flow of petitions pouring in, praying at 
first for an alteration of the law of last 
Session, but latterly calling for a total 
abolition of the law of settlement. If they 
did not wish to adopt the latter course, 
they ought in time to make such an alter. 
ation as would create quiet and content- 
ment throughout the country, instead of 
permitting the irritated feeling now pre- 
valent to increase. He believed the best 
course they could take would be to repeal 
the Act of last Session at once, and then 
to leave the question to be settled in the 
first Session of a new Parliament, in con- 
junction with the alteration which the noble 
Lord proposed to make in the supervision 
of the law. He begged to add that he 
should feel himself at liberty to move ona 
future day, should he consider it necessary 
to do so, for the opinion of the law officers 
of the Crown on this question. The hon, 
Member concluded by moving— 

“That there be laid before this House, a Copy 
of the Case submitted by the Poor Law Con- 
missioners to the Law Officers of the Crown, for 
their opinion with reference to the construction of 
a Clause in the Poor Removal Act.” 


Mr. C. BULLER said, the general rule 
of the Government and of the House was 
not to call for cases laid before the law 
officers of the Crown, or the opinions given 
thereon. That was the rule of the pro- 
fession, and it was a rule respected by the 
Government and by that House; and he 
should say that he thought the present was 
the very last case where they ought to in- 
terfere with it, because both in the letter 
of the Poor Law Commissioners, and in 
the evidence of Mr. Lewis before the Com- 
mittee, both the case and the opinions were 
stated as fully as should satisfy any rea- 
sonable man’s curiosity. He would wish 
to offer a few remarks on the other mat- 
ters alluded to by the hon. Gentleman. 
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In the instructions given to the Select 
Committee, they were recommended, in 
the first place, to enter into the question 
of the Poor Removal Act, and to report 
specially upon it to the House. That ap- 

ared to him to be recommending rather 
a strange course of proceeding, because 
the Poor Removal Act of last Session was 
clearly a part of the whole question of the 
law of settlement. He did not see in what 
other light they were to regard it. If they 
had alaw by which poor persons, after a 
residence of five years in a parish, were 
not to be liable to removal, it appeared to 
him to be so clearly a part of the law of 
settlement, that it would be impossible to 
consider it apart from the law of settle- 
ment. He would only refer to the propo- 
sals made with reference to the law of set- 
tlement, alluded to by the hon. Gentleman, 
to remark that they were of three kinds. 
It was proposed by some that the law 
should remain as it was, with merely such 
alterations as would still maintain the prin- 
ciple of parochial settlement. Others pro- 


posed a union settlement; and others, again, 
proposed that there should be no law of 
settlement at all, but that all the poor of 
the country should be supported by a na- 


tional contribution. All these questions 
were referred to the Committee. They 
referred to the Committee the duty of re- 
porting what in their opinion should be the 
law of settlement; and yet they asked them 
to report as a separate question, and in the 
first instance, whether poor persons resi- 
dent in a parish for five years should be 
removable or not. He believed it was 
utterly impossible to decide positively on 
that question, without deciding what should 
be the law of settlement altogether. It 
was impossible for the Committee to give 
an opinion on a particular question which 
was a part of the general question, without 
entering into that general and fundamental 
question. Such being the reference to the 
Committee, suppose the House to have a 
meaning in its reference, the question was, 
whether there were such evils in the Act 
as required interference. The Committee 
found that great difficulties had arisen with 
regard to the interpretation of it; and 
though all the Members probably agreed 
that the Act had been interpreted in a 
sense contrary to the intention of those 
who introduced it, the opinion among them 
was by no means general that the con- 
struction put upon it by the law officers of 
the Crown was at all prejudicial to the 


people,» The hon. Gentleman (Mr. Bankes) 
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took the opinion of the Committee on that 
subject; and, whether it were right or 
wrong, a majority were of opinion that if 
they were to interpret the Act, they would 
much rather interpret it against the views 
of those who framed it, than the contrary. 
The poor had got fixed in their parishes— 
they were irremoveable ; and he asked the 
House whether, for the sake of correcting 
a mistake, they would restore the inter- 
pretation originally intended? He appre- 
hended they would do no such thing. They 
would rather look to the real bearing of 
the legal interpretation upon the comforts 
of the poor. The Committee, having the 
whole law of settlement referred to them, 
and this Act incidentally, did wisely in 
saying they would not look at the two 
separately. The hon. Gentleman (Mr. G. 
Bankes) complained that the Committee 
had reported without hearing Mr. Gulson’s 
evidence. No doubt that gentleman was a 
witness of great respectability, and one 
to whose testimony great weight attached; 
but it was given too late. Fortunately, 
however, the country would not be deprived 
of it, because the hon. Gentleman had 
himself made the most of it. He (Mr. C. 
Buller) had asked Mr. Gulson whether, if 
it rested with him to say what alteration 
should be made in the Removal Bill of 
last Session, he would remove the evils 
complained of by altering the law of set- 
tlement. ‘‘I would,’’ was the reply. After 
this, it was rather extraordinary to allege 
that the evidence of Mr. Gulson would 
have shaken the Committee upon the point 
on which they reported. He would not 
pretend to say when the Committee would 
present their general report; but he trusted 
before the end of the Session they would 
be able to form their opinion upon the 
very difficult and complicated subject re- 
ferred to them by the House. He was, 
however, perfectly sure that the worst 
plan the House could pursue, would be to 
take the law of settlement bit by bit, ob- 
tain reports first upon one part and then 
another, and decide upon one branch and 
afterwards on another. This was a great 
question, materially affecting the happiness 
and the social condition of the poor. It 
must therefore be considered as a whole; 
the House must make up their minds to 
patience and forbearance in waiting until 
the whole question was before them, and 
then they would have to decide upon it 
altogether. 

Mr. P. MILES, as a Member of the 
Committee, was of opinion that the Poor 
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Removal Act should either be abrogated 
and entirely repealed, or considerably al- 
tered. Was the country to be taken in by 
a fraud? The opinion of the law officers 
of the Crown might be a very proper one; 
but if the House could have foreseen the 
interpretation they had put upon the Act 
of last Session, would it ever have been 
passed? Certainly not. The opinion of 
Mr. Gulson, and of witnesses from the 
east, west, midland, and part of the south- 
ern districts, proved that there was only one 
thing upon which people were agreed, and 
that was in reprobating the Act of last 
Session. He was astonished to hear the 
hon. Member (Mr. Buller) express an 
opinion in favour of the beneficial opera- 
tion of the Act upon the poor. Mr. Gul- 
son’s evidence proved, that upon the aged, 
infirm, and deserving class of paupers, the 
Act had operated very detrimentally. If the 
House would carry out the real intention 
of the Poor Removal Act, they would have 
much greater facilities for entering upon 
the law of settlement. His own opinion 
was in favour of an industrial irremovea- 
bility, as far as the Act of last Session 
went, after five years’ residence. He was 
sure, as soon as it was known that his hon. 
Friend intended to bring on after Easter a 
Motion for the repeal or alteration of the 
Act of last Session, the Table of the 
House would be covered with petitions 
against the law. He was afraid the whole 
of the Session would be wasted before the 
Committee came to a conclusion, and that 
it would be impossible to bring in a Bill 
this Session to alter the existing lav—a 
law alike unjust to the ratepayers and to 
the poor, and which inflicted a great loss 
upon the people of England. 

Sir G. GREY said, he did not know the 
object of the hon. Member (Mr. Bankes) 
in bringing forward these two Motions, 
only one of which, however, it appeared he 
wished to be put from the chair. With a 
view to removing the doubts that had been 
felt, the hon. Member moved for a copy of 
the case submitted to the law officers of 
the Crown for their opinion. It was dis- 
tinctly stated by Mr. Lewis, that this case 
merely contained a statement of the doubts 
entertained; and how the hon. Member 
could think the doubts which prevailed 
upon the interpretation of the Act could 
be removed by a statement of the doubts 
themselves, he was at loss to conceive. 
The course which the hon. Member for 
Dorsetshire had taken, could lead to no 
practical result. He had ayoided submit- 
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ting any proposition upon which the opinion 
of the House could be expressed, The 
open and manly course to have taken would 
have been to do what it appeared he jn. 
tended to do after Easter, namely, to sub. 
mit a definite Motion on the subject. Per. 
haps the reason why he had _ pursued go 
devious a course upon this occasion was, 
that he had not yet made up his mind—as 
might be inferred from what the hon, 
Member who spoke last had let fall—as to 
whether he should introduce a Bill to re. 
peal the Act of last Session, or one merely 
to give a retrospective effect to some of its 
clauses. He (Sir G. Grey) felt that he 
should consult the public convenience by 
abstaining from discussing the Poor Re- 
moval Act of last Session until the hon, 
Member should bring the question under 
the notice of the House in a definite shape, 
as he said he would. 

Mr. FINCH said, that the Poor Re. 
moval Act of last Session was passed has- 
tily, and in some respect under false pre- 
tences. It was proposed as a compensa- 
tion in some degree for the injury which 
the landed interested sustained by the re- 
peal of the corn laws, it being represented 
that under the operation of the measure, 
towns would be obliged to support some of 
the poor who had theretofore been main- 
tained exclusively by the agricultural dis- 
tricts. He expressed an opinion at the 
time that the measure would be no boon 
to the agricultural interest; and the result 
had shown that he was correct. If it 
should appear that there would be time to 
introduce a general measure, founded on 
the report of the Committee, in the course 
of the present Session, he would advise 
the hon. Member for Dorsetshire not to 
bring forward his Bill; but if that should 
not be the case, it would, in his opinion, be 
most desirable to pass some such Bill as 
that which the hon. Member had announced 
his intention to bring in. At the same 
time he could not advise the hon. Member 
to persevere in the Motion before the 
House. 

Mr. RICE thought that it was desirable 
to repeal the Act of last Session under any 
circumstances; and the notice which the 
hon. Member for Dorsetshire had given 
that evening, induced him to hope that it 
would be repealed before the end of the 
Session. The measure had operated with 
oppressive harshness upon the poor. In 
his own neighbourhood, a number of 0- 
tices had been given to remove cottagers 
who had not lived five years in their pa- 
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rishes at Michaelmas next. If the Act | For instance, if an old woman resided with 
should not be repealed this Session, the her daughter, the proprietor would say, 
country would be left a prey to the con- |“ It is true, I cannot remove your mother, 
fusion and heartbirning which now pre- | but if you do not remove with her into an- 
yailed for another year. One example | other parish I will give you notice to quit.” 
would suffice to show the harsh treatment |The Poor Law Commissioners could not 
towhich the poor had been subjected since reach cases of this kind. The repeal of 
the passing of the Act of last Session. A | the Act of last Session was necessary as a 
man who lived in his (Mr. Rice’s) parish, | preliminary to the amendment of the law 
had worked for twenty-five years in the 'of settlement. It was evident from the 
neighbouring parish; he walked three miles | answers which the witnesses gave who 
to his work in the morning, and three back | were examined before the Committee, that 
again at night. As soon as the Poor Re- | a great many of them confounded the Poor 
moval Act was passed, his master told him | Law Act with the law of settlement. The 
that he wanted his services no longer; and right hon. Member for Dorchester, with his 
he was now working on the roads in his | usual acuteness, perceived this confusion, 
parish. The announcement of the hon. | and directed the attention of the witnesses 
Member’s intention to move for the repeal | to it, As to the Committee which was 
of the Act, would, he believed, prevent | now sitting, he had prophesied that it 
many poor persons from being served with | would be productive of no good, and his 
notices to quit their abodes. | prophecy was likely to be fulfilled. More 
Mr. E. WODEHOUSE would not have | irritation had been shown in the Committee 
ventured to to unite his influence with that | than in any other he had ever heard of. 
of the hon. Gentleman who had last sat | In order to show the divided state of feeling 
down, in urging his hon. Friend to perse- | in the Committee, it was only necessary to 
vere in his Motion, were it not for the | state that there had been eight divisions in 
efforts which the Poor Law Commissioners | it during the first four days of its sitting. 
were making to extenuate the dissatisfac-| Sim J. GRAHAM said, that the desire 
tion which prevailed all through the coun- | which he felt not to occupy the public time 
try with respect to the Bill of last Session. | unnecessarily, would prevent him from ad- 
The injuries inflicted on the poor in his/|verting to the evidence of Mr. Gulson, 
own neighbourhood, had been of the most | which, though technically in the possession 
annoying and distressing character. There | of the House, had been presented only that 
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were such enormous difficulties attending 
the final adjustment of the question, that 
no act of immediate relief could satisfac- 
torily meet the emergency. Under these 
circumstances, the sooner Parliament un- 
dertook the consideration of other and 
more permanent measures, the better would 
it be for the country. 

Mr. VERNON SMITH was obliged to 
the hon. Member for Dorsetshire for having 
brought the subject under the notice of the 
House as he had done, for otherwise an im- 
pression might have been made on the coun- 
try that the question was concluded by the 
report which had been made by the Com- 
mittee up stairs. He complained of the 
conduct of the Committee in haying refused 
to examine witnesses who were practically 
acquainted with the working of the law. 
They had contented themselves with ex- 
amining three official gentlemen, and then 
made their report to the House. In his 
opinion, the Bill inflicted hardship on the 
poor as well as upon the ratepayers. The 
parish officers and the proprietors were 
enabled by indirect means to effect the 
removal of the poor from their houses. 





evening, and could not have been read by 
the majority of Members then present. 
Neither would he enter into any discussion 
with respect to the law of settlement, a 
question which was not before the House. 
The hon. Member for Dorsetshire had given 
notice of his intention to bring forward, 
after Easter, a substantive measure for the 
repeal or material alteration of the Poor 
Nemoval Act of last Session; and upon 
that subject he wished to be permitted to 
address a few observations to the House. 
It was by no means his intention to deny 
that the interpretation which the law offi- 
cers of the Crown had given to that Act— 
and no doubt it was a correct and sound 
interpretation—had imparted a more ex- 
tensive operation to the measure than was 
originally contemplated either by him (Sir 
J, Graham), who introduced it, or by the 
House, which passed it. Ife made that 
admission distinctly; and he would not 
have concurred in the report which the 
Committee now sitting had presented to 
the House, unless he had satisfied himself 
by the evidence up to that time received 
corroborated by that which had been sub- 
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sequently given, and which had been pre- | which they were before debarred. He had 
sented to the House that day—that the called the attention of the House to these 
more extensive operation given to the Act numerous classes; and he was much mis. 
by the opinion of the law officers of the | taken if the hon. Member for Dorsetshire, 
Crown, was decidedly and greatly beneficial | when he came to deal with the Act, either 
to the poor. It was not necessary to argue | to alter or wholly to repeal it, would find 
the question at length upon that occasion, | its operation so plain and easy as he and 
but he would simply lay before the House | some others seemed to think. If the Act 
and the country an outline of the great | was rightly understood, with regard to the 
benefits which, on the balance, the more | recipients of relief, the balance would be 
extensive operation of the Act had con- | found decidedly in favour of the poor, and 
ferred upon the poor. The hon. Member | he considered it a just and humane enact. 
for Dorsetshire had incidentally raised a! ment. It was not worth while to discuss 
discussion on the Act of last Session, for| whether the construction put on one of 
the purpose of directing public opinion to the provisions of the Act by the law off- 
this question; and under those circum- | cers of the Crown was or was not an ex- 
stances he felt that he should fail in his | tension of that benefit; on the proper occa- 
duty if he omitted to avail himself of the! sion he should be prepared to argue that 
opportunity of explaining that the present | it was so. As to the effect of the Act on 
operation of the Act—though not originally | the ratepayers, he had never dissembled 
intended—had been of signal advantage | the opinion which he had expressed under 
to the poor. It was impossible to deny | circumstances of great difficulty, and had 
that with respect to one class of poor per- | given great offence by expressing it, that 
sons, the Act had operated with some de- | in exceptional cases in close parishes, as 


» 4 . . 
gree of harshness—he meant those resi- | contradistinguished from open ones, it must 


dent in one union, and having their settle- | operate harshly, and impose an unjust bur- 
ment in another, and who had heretofore | den upon them. As a member of the 
received relief at the place of their resi-| Committee, therefore, he had been most 
dence from the place of their settlement. | anxious to join with the consideration of 


The Act of last Session had created some | the Act of last Session, a consideration of 
doubt as to the way in which relief should | the whole law of settlement. He could 
be given to this class, and in some eases | not avail himself of the advantage of being 
hardship had been endured in consequence. | in possession of the evidence of Mr. Gul- 
But he would eall the attention of the! son, which the House was not; but he 
House to some large classes of poor, on | could point to testimony given by that 
whom the Act, as it now stood on the Sta- | witness, showing, that if they only altered 
tute-book, had conferred inestimable be-|and modified the law of settlement, the 
nefit. First, there was the great division | Act of last Session, with its present exten- 
of the sick poor, who, unless they were | sion, would be not only a great benefit to 
permanently afilicted, could not be remoy- | the poor, but could be put in full operation 
ed. Another most numerous class con- | without the least injustice whatever. As 
sisted of those residing at a distance from | that evidence would soon be in the hands 
their place of settlement, who had con-| of every Member, he did entreat them to 
ferred on their place of residence the ad- judge of it, not by garbled extracts, but by 
vantage of many years of their labour, and the tenor of the whole of it—in its entire 
who, even though in the extremity of des-| state. It was the evidence of a gentleman 


titution, from fear of being removed, had 
not hitherto applied for relief. But, as 
the law now stood, this class of persons 
did not hesitate to apply for relief, because 
they were irremovable. Another class were 
those resident in a place without any set- 
tlement; they also, if they had resided for 
five years, were now entitled to relief. He 
saw hon. Members connected with Ireland 
opposite ; he knew not if any Scotch Mem- 
bers were present; but the effect of the 
law had been to give to the natives of both 
those countries residing in England, the 
relief they were justly entitled to, but from 


| of the highest probity, conversant with the 
| working of the poor law, both in rural and 
| manufacturing districts; who had been ac- 
tively employed both in this country and 
‘in Ireland; and who perhaps possessed a 
/more intimate knowledge of the subject 
‘than almost any man. He entreated the 
| House, before it discussed this important 
| question, dispassionately to read the whole 
of that evidence. It was supported by the 
testimony of two able persons—the auditor 
of the Norfolk, Suffolk, and Cambridge 
-unions—a_ barrister, and gentleman of 
‘great experience, and the chairman of a 
{ 
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board of guardians in the north of Eng- 
land. The evidence of those three wit- 
nesses was presented to the House; and, if 
fully considered, he was sure the effect pro- 
duced would by no means aid the proposi- 
tion of the hon. Member for Dorsetshire, 
but would sustain the views he had him- 
self ventured to advocate, namely, that 
the law of last Session could be upheld in 
its integrity, if they altered and amended 
the law of settlement itself: by distribut- 
ing the burdens anew, they would remove 
all the injustice created by the law as it at 
present stood, without that revision of the 
law of settlement. 

Mr. W. 0. STANLEY remarked, that 
the right hon. Baronet had confessed that 
there was great injustice in the Act of last 
Session, unless it were coupled with an 
alteration of the law of settlement. It 
seemed to be the opinion of all the Com- 
mittee, that the operation of the Act 
caused great injustice to the ratepayers, 
and particularly to the ratepayers of town 
parishes. He could have wished that the 


Motion before the House, had been brought 
forward for a different purpose; but at the 
same time there might be a good deal of | 
good in this preliminary warfare. 


He 
trusted that the hon. Member for Dorset- 
shire would not be deterred from bringing 
the question of the repeal of the late Act 
fairly before the House, to be discussed 
and determined by them. The right hon. 
Baronet had admitted the injustice of the 
Act; and it was never too soon nor too 
late to remedy injustice. Before the House 
did anything else, they ought, by repealing 
the Act, to relieve the ratepayers of the 
town parishes from what was a most into- 
lerable burden. 


Mr. EVELYN DENISON felt so much | 


the inconvenience of the present discussion, 
that he should not have taken any part in 
it, but for one or two observations which 
had fallen from Members in the course of 
the evening. His hon. and learned Friend 
(Mr. C. Buller) the chairman of the Com- 
mittee, was, he thought, guilty of one in- 
accuracy in the course of his address. His 
hon. and learned Friend’s statement was, 
that the Committee had determined that 
they would not decide this point until they 
had come to a resolution on the whole 
question of the law of settlement. He had 
hever understood that such was the resolu- 
tion of the Committee; but, on the con- 
trary, that if the inquiry should be pro- 
tracted till near. the end of the Session, 
then the majority of the Committee, who 
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voted against the hon. Member for Dorset- 
shire, would feel at liberty to submit to the 
House the propriety of dealing with the 
measure of last year. He thought that it 
ought not to go forth, that the opinion of 
the Committee was definite and final on 
that point. He should feel very much in- 
disposed to express any opinion upon the 
evidence which had already been given; 
but the right Baronet the Member for 
Dorchester had made some statements 
which he could not allow to pass without 
observation. It was but reasonable that 
the right hon. Baronet, who was the au- 
thor of this law, should regard it with so 
much partiality; but he must say, that as 
far as the evidence had gone at the pre- 
sent moment, it had not produced the effect 
on his mind, which it had produced on the 
mind of the right hon. Baronet. The right 
hon. Baronet said that this law was gene- 
rally advantageous to the poor. He thought 
when the right hon. Baronet said that the 
law was unjust to the ratepayers, he an- 
swered his own former statement; for any 
gentleman, who knew how these things 


| worked in the country, must be aware that 


it was not possible for a law that worked 
injuriously to the ratepayer, to work well 
for the poor; because, when parish officers 
felt these paupers pressed on them by an 
unjust enactment, they regarded them with 
harsher feelings than they otherwise would 
have done. As the Committee had deter- 
mined to take further evidence, he should 
think it very wrong to express any positive 
opinion, and he should keep his mind open 
to conviction. He could only repeat that 
at present the evidence which had been 
already taken, had not produced on his 
mind the effect which it had produced on 
the mind of the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for Dorchester. 

Sm W. JAMES wished to put a 
question to the right hon. Gentleman the 
Seeretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment. The Government were aware that 
two different constructions had been put 
upon the proviso at the end of the first 
clause in the Poor Removal Act. Now, 
in the evidence of Mr. Lewis, the Poor 
Law Commissioner, it was stated that it 
was very possible, in consequence of the 
different interpretations put upon this Act, 
that one auditor might act upon one prin- 
ciple in allowing expenses, and another 
auditor upon another principle. He rose 
to express his opinion, that either the Poor 
Law Commissioners or the Government, 
while the question was still undecided, 
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might direct that whatever course the 
boards of guardians might take, the au- 
ditor should allow the expenses. That 
direction on the part of the Government or 
the Poor Law Commissioners, would have 
no legal effect, but it would still have great 
weight. With regard to the question be- 
fore the House, he thought that the Com- 
mittee had come to a most judicious and 
reasonable conclusion, in determining not 
to come to an opinion on the Act of last 
Session till they had determined the ques- 
tion of settlement generally. If the hon. 
Member for Dorsetshire brought in his Bill, 
he thought it would be more judicious to 
confine its operation to an interpretation of 
the proviso in the Poor Removal Act, than 
to attempt to repeal the law altogether. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE felt much indebted 
to the hon. Member for Dorsetshire for the 
notice which he had given. Some remedy, 
it appeared, was to be applied to the law 
of settlement; and last Session the right 
hon. Gentlemen had applied a blister in 
the form of the present system of removal. 
The Committee, a great number of whom 
were in favour of extensive change in the 
law of settlement, were extremely anxious 
to retain that blister on the patient. [ Mr. 
Wakey: Hear, hear!] The hon. Mem- 
ber for Finsbury cheered that observation. 
He thought the hon. Member for Dorset- 
shire should do justice to the country by 
endeavouring to remove that blister before 
he asked the House to consider the law of 
settlement, the abrogation of which might 
entail the destruction of the parochial sys- 
tem. 

Sm G. GREY said, the course suggest- 
ed by the hon. Baronet (Sir W. James) 
had been already taken by the Poor Law 
Commissioners. 

Mr. WAKLEY said, the hon. Member 
(Mr. Newdegate) had compared the Act of 
last Session to a blister; he was sure it 
was a capital medicine, it was so extremely 
disagreeable to the patient. Those who 
sought to repeal it were tyrannical boards 
of guardians, and the gentry who had no 
partiality for paying poor rates. He be- 
lieved the Bill in the main was a good one; 
if they compared the good it had done with 
the evil that had flowed from it, the former 
would preponderate to an immense extent. 
He could confirm what the right hon. Ba- 
ronet (Sir J. Graham) had stated on this 
subject. The ratepayers of the metropolis 
did not complain of the law, though it 
pressed upon them; they felt the justice of 
that pressure; they admitted the harsh- 
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ness and cruelty of sending persons from 
this country to Scotland or Ireland, where 
they could get no relief. Since this Bil] 
had been in operation, not one of the Irish 
had been sent back; and the ratepayers 
asked how they could in justice do it, when 
they knew that if they sent them back to 
Ireland, they sent them to starve. The 
great proprietors of Ireland and Scotland 
had staved off an effective poor law too 
long; but he hoped they would not sue. 
ceed in staving off from them much longer 
a law similar to the one which had been in 
operation in England for 300 years. The 
small end of the wedge had been already 
got in, and he hoped the people of Eng. 
land would see it driven home until the 
poor of the three kingdoms were relieved 
on the same principle. So far from la- 
menting the immigration of so many Irish 
paupers into this country, he wished they 
would come over in still greater abundance, 
For his own part, he should be delighted if 
2,000,000 of them came over to England 
next month. It would be the first thing 
that would bring Parliament to its senses 
with respect to the operation of the Irish 
poor law. He had been told yesterday that 
in the parish of St. Andrew, Holborn, out 
of every shilling paid to the poor, 11d. was 
paid to the Irish who had no settlement 
there whatever. In the parish in which he 
(Mr. Wakley) himself resided, 27,0001. 
was collected last year for the support of 
the poor, 20,0007. of which was paid to 
the Irish. Did any one grudge them this? 
He hoped not; for he admitted their right 
to relief—charity was out of the question, 
He wondered how the landed proprietors 
of Ireland and Scotland, who denied the 
right of the poor to relief, could expect to 
be secure in their possessions, when there 
were hundreds and thousands of persons 
willing to work in a state of destitution 
bordering on starvation. He was surprised 
that the foundations of society were not 
shaken with such a state of things. He 
denied that the poor law was founded on 4 
principle of charity; he considered it to 
rest on a higher and safer foundation—he 
considered it to be founded on a principle 
of strict justice; and he warned the House, 
if they considered the Poor Removal Act 
to be injurious in its operation, to take 
care in repealing it they did not inflict a 
still greater injustice upon the destitute 
people of this country. 

Captain HARRIS wished to impress 
upon the House the importance of not 
leaving this law in doubt. If, however; 
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it were made plain and clear, he believed 
it would be found to work fairly enough, 
for he considered it to be founded upon a 
good principle. 

Mr. BROTHERTON remarked, that 
he had supported the Poor Removal Bill 
when first introduced; he considered that 
it would be a humane measure if properly 
carried out, and he was still of the same 
opinion; but he thought there had been 
some harshness in its operation in conse- 
quence of the construction given to the Act 
by the law officers of the Crown. He 
thought, that if the rich were made to 
contribute to the support of the poor over 
a more extended area, it would tend to 
meet the justice of the case. 

Mr. BICKHAM ESCOTT confessed 
himself puzzled to know the object of the 
present debate. If the ebject of the hon. 
Member for Dorsetshire was merely to ob- 
tain information by the production of the 
document asked for in his Motion, there 
was surely no need of all this discussion 
upon it; and if, as he had announced, he 
intended to bring the Bill which had been 
passed last Session under the consideration 
of the House after Easter, what was the 
use of debating it now? He differed with 


that hon. Member in thinking that the op- 


position of the people had been directed 
merely against the Act of last Session. 
That opposition was directed against the 
whole system. There was a strong feeling 
among the inhabitants of the towns, as well 
as the inhabitants of counties, that there 
ought to be some substantial change intro- 
duced with reference to the whole adminis- 
tration of the Poor Law; and the people 
knew that Parliament could not enter into 
the question of the removal of the poor, 
without at the same time taking up the 
great question of settlement; and that they 
could not enter into the question of settle- 
ment, without taking up the question of 
the general rating of the country; and this, 
it was hoped, would lead to the adoption of 
a measure by which funded property, which 
at present contributed nothing, should be 
brought to contribute along with landed 
property its fair share towards the mainte- 
nance of the poor. He hoped that the 
Member for Dorsetshire, therefore, when 
he brought forward his Motion, would not 
Imagine that the indignation of the people 
i towns was confined to this measure 
alone; but that they considered it merely 
as a part of a great question which needed 
thorough inquiry and thorough revision at 
the hands of that House. 
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Mr. S. WORTLEY considered that no 


conclusion of the inquiry now going on 
would be satisfactory that did not lead to 
an abolition of the law of settlement, as 
well as to a repeal of the Poor Removal 
Bill. 

Mr. BANKES, in reply, hoped that 
those Irish paupers who accepted the invi- 
tation of the hon. Member for Finsbury, 
would quarter themselves upon his consti- 
tutents. The Poor Law Commissioners 
had submitted six questions to the law 
officers of the Crown for their opinion. 
Only one of those questions was known to 
the House; and he (Mr. Bankes) thought 
it important before he attempted to amend 
the law, to be put in possession of the other 
five. On the present occasion, however, 
he should not press the Motion to a di- 
vision. 

The Motion was then negatived without 
a division. 


RAILWAY RETURNS OF EXPENDITURE. 

Lorp G. BENTINCK said: Sir, in 
moving for the returns of which I have 
given notice, I must commence by expres- 
sing my regret that the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for the University of 
Cambridge should have thought that I was 
wanting in courtsey to him in calling his 
attention to the fact, that, in moving for 
these returns, it was my intention to make 
some comments upon that which I described 
to bea marvellous statement. Sir, it is 
extremely difficult when any Gentleman in 
this House has to apply the scourge, to make 
it pleasing to those on whom it may fall. 
Hit high or hit low it is all the same—it is 
very difficult to make it pleasing to the 
victim. But a statement has gone forth 
to the country, under the authority of an 
ex-Chancellor of the Exchequer, relative 
to the expenditure of railways in this eoun- 
try, which is so extraordinary, and, in my 
opinion, so calculated to foster an opinion 
in this country that large expenditure in 
railways does not conduce necessarily to the 
general prosperity, that I feel it my duty to 
enter into some details to prove that that 
statement isvery far removed from the truth. 
It will be in the recollection of the House 
the statements which had gone forth to the 
country, and which could not have been 
originated in ignorance, that the expendi- 
ture on the London and Birmingham, the 
Grand Junction, the Great Western, the 
Brighton, the South Western, and the 
South Eastern Railways, was represented 
as having taken place ‘“ previous to the 
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year 1841, years in which there was a great 
deficiency in the revenue of the country.” 
These years of ‘ great deficiency,’’ pre- 
vious to 1841, it is well known to the 
House, were the years 1839 and 1840, in 
each of which the deficiency in the revenue 
exceeded 1,500,000/. Yet the right hon. 
Gentleman’s statement was this—that in 
the course of those years of ‘‘ great defici- 
ency,’’ the expenditure on seven railways 
which the right hon. Gentleman named, ex- 
clusive of an expenditure of 10,000,000/. 
which had taken place on seven other rail- 
ways which he did not name, amounted to 
nolessa sum than 37,729,0001. Now, Sir, I 
think that if the country could be brought 
to believe that in the course of two years 
37,729,0007. could be expended on seven 
railways alone, without producing great and 
manifest prosperity, it would be hopeless 
for me at any time to be able to persuade 
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the Parliament of this country or the coun- 


try itself to approve of appropriating large 
sums of money to stimulate private enter- 
prise in the construction of railways in Ire- 
land. Sir, this statement went forth, and it 
went forth on great authority, inasmuch as 
it proceeded not only from a Gentleman who 
had lately filled the office of Chancellor of 


the Exchequer, but it was also propounded 
on the authority of the report of that Rail- 
way Committee of which that right hon. 
Gentleman was himself a Member, and 
this statement, at the time, was received 


with great cheers by this House. I shall 
now take the liberty to refer to this state- 
ment; and in doing so I shall commence 
with the London and Birmingham Railway, 
respecting which the right hon. Gentleman 
stated that, previous to the year 1841, 
8,250,0001. had been expended. I am 
bound to say that that statement, on the 
very face of it, appears to me to be a sur- 
prising statement; and the more so as it 
fell from an individual who held the office 
he did under the late Government. True 
it is, that in the pages of this thick volume 
which I hold in my hand is to be found 
the statement that the London and Birming- 
ham Railway Company had received autho- 
rity from Parliament to raise 8,250,000I. 
If any Gentleman will take the trouble to 
look at page 407, he will find in the centre 
of that page, that the whole capital which 
the London and Birmingham Railway Com- 
pany had been authorized to raise up to the 
year 1846, corresponded with the figures 
quoted by the right hon. Gentleman, viz., 
8,250,0001. The very heading of the para- 
graph in which these figures are to be 
¢ 
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found, tells us that the Acts of Parliament 
under which that authority was given, 
amounted to no less than ten, six of which 
had been passed subsequently to the year 
1840; and four alone passed previously 
to the year 1841. But, Sir, that is not 
all. At the very head of the column—at 
the very page from which the right hon, 
Gentleman took the statement he made— 
he would have seen that the whole cost of 
the construction of the London and Bir. 
mingham Railway amounted to 5,994,336l,, 
so that I cannot help saying that the state. 
ment by the ex-Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer was a most surprising one indeed, 
Well, Sir, I must proceed. The next rail- 
way, the right hon. Gentleman referred to 
was the Grand Junction Railway; on this 
railway, he stated 4,638,000/. had been ex- 
pended, whilst in truth, it had cost but 
1,921,496l. On the Great Western Rail- 
way, the right hon. Gentleman’s statement 
was, that the expenditure amounted to 
8,282,000/.; the expenditure up to the 
autumn of 1840 having only amounted to 
4,108,0007. On the London and Brighton 
Railway, the right hon. Gentleman stated 
there had been expended 2,867,000/.; it 
had only cost 1,166,5407. On the South 
Western Railway, the right hon. Gentle- 
man did not commit so great an error, 
the expenditure, as stated by him, being 
2,600,0001.; it had been 2,254,3861. The 
right hon. Gentleman, however, acquired 
courage as he proceeded; for when he 
got to the South Western Railway, on 
which was expended 324,405/., he no 
longer contented himself with trebling or 
doubling, or multiplying sums, either two 
or three fold, but, with magnificent con- 
tempt, scorned such a simple process, 
rushed at once into decimals, and multi- 
plied 324,405/. into 3,857,0007. Next we 
have the Midland Counties Railway, on 
which we were told was expended 
7,235,0001.; whereas the expenditure on 
the Midland Counties Railway, had been 
1,257,811. But as I am willing to give 
the right hon. Gentleman credit for entire 
ignorance on all these subjects, I will as- 
sume, when he took the Midland Counties 
Railway, that he included the expenditure 
of the North Midland and Derby and Bir- 
mingham Railways, at a later period amal- 
gamated with the Midland Counties Rail- 
way; but even were that so, still the en- 
tire expenditure from the very first com- 
mencement of those railways amounted 
only to 4,723,753. Thus upon these 
seven railways, from their commencement 
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jn the year 1836, when they first ob- 
tained their Acts of Parliament, the en- 
tire expenditure upon the whole of them 
amounted to 20,437,1151.; while the right 
hon. Gentleman has sent forth the state- 
ment to the country, that the expenditure 
on these railways, in years of “‘ great defi- 
ciency in the revenue,” as he gave this 
House and the country to understand, was 
no less than 37,729,0007. That was the 
sum stated by him to have been expended 
on seven railways; so the ex-Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, you see, was wrong in 
his calculation to no less amount than 
17,291,000. If that be not a marvellous 
statement to come from a right hon. Gen- 
tleman who once held the high post of 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, I do not 
know what statement can be so termed; 
and after such a statement as this, I 
want to know what statement that right 
hon. Gentleman can make to this House 
or to the country that ought to be enti- 
tled to credit, or that could be trusted as 
acorrect statement? But that is not the 
whole case, because the right hon. Gentle- 
man, to answer my speech, came down to 
this House in the most deliberate man- 
ner, having with him the authority of this 


Railway Committee’s report, of which Com- 
mittee he himself was a member, and from 
that report made the statement that all this 
expenditure had taken place in those years 
when “ great deficiency had occurred in 


the revenue.’’ As the only years of that 
“great deficiency’? were the years 1839 
and 1840, the impression which was in- 
tended to go forth to the country was, 
that this large sum of 37,729,000/. was 
expended in the years 1839 and 1840; 
whereas I find that the entire sum which 
was expended in those two years on rail- 
ways was but 9,708,9971.; therefore, taking 
that view of the question, the right hon. 
Gentleman is wrong, not to the amount 
of 17,000,0007., but to the amount of 
28,000,0007.; and when we reflect that 
this statement was made after so much de- 
liberation, and with all the pomp and cir- 
cumstance of an ex-Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, with the report of the Committee 
of which he was a member in his hands— 
When we reflect on all the pains and trou- 
ble that had been taken by the right hon. 
Gentleman that his statement should go 
forth correctly to the country—when we 
See in the official organ of that party the 
figures arranged in methodical order, and 
i perpendicular columns, denoting they 
ad come from an official souree—I think 
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the House will agree with me that I have 
not unduly occupied its time in showing 
the little reliance which can be placed on 
either the statistics or the statements of the 
right hon. Gentleman. I think when it goes 
forth to the public—when it goes forth to 
the country—when it goes forth to Ireland, 
that the pressure upon the Government, 
which was wavering whether or not to 
accept the measure which I propounded to 
the House, emanated from this same right 
hon. Gentleman, and that he it was who 
fixed the First Lord of the Treasury to a 
declaration that he would resist the second 
reading of that Bill—what a sad reflec- 
tion must it be to the people of Ireland 
to think that Her Majesty’s Government 
should allow themselves to be led by 
such a ‘ blind guide” as this! I have 
stated that the years 1839 and 1840 were 
the years, the first years, of a great de- 
ficiency in the revenue. True it is there 
was a deficiency of 655,000I. in the year 
1837, and of 345,000/. in the year 1838; 
but that deficiency arose from a reduction 
of taxes of upwards of 930,000/., and not 
at all from the ill condition of the country; 
but in the year 1841 that deficiency in- 
creased to 2,100,000/., and in 1842 to 
3,979,0002. Was there, I would ask, in 
those two years a greater expenditure of 
money on railways? Far from it. I find 
that in the course of those two years there 
was expended on the London and Birming- 
ham Railway 255,625/.; on the Great 
Western, 2,043,800/.; on the London 
and Brighton, 1,480,4667; on the South 
Western, 539,6141. ; on the South East- 
ern, 2,171,595l. ; on the North Midland 
Company, including Birmingham and Der- 
by, 1,518,547/. ; the Grand Junction Rail- 
way, 272,3131., showing an aggregate 
of 8,282,000/., or an average of about 
4,000,000/. a year expended on railways. 
I think, therefore, I have given a complete 
refutation to the statement which was 
brought forward on the authority of the 
right hon. Gentleman; and I must say, that 
when it goes forth to the country that the 
right hon. Gentleman added the extravagant 
amount of 17,000,0007., according to one 
calculation, and 28,000,000/. according to 
another calculation, let him put the best 
face he can on the matter, as to his argu- 
ment or his deductions from that argu- 
ment, on the expenditure of the seven rail- 
ways, I am justified in coming to the con- 
clusion that it cannot be said to be a mere 
“‘ trick of the trade,’’ neither can it be 
looked upon as no more than poetical li- 
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cence, or a rhetorical artifice; but that it 
must be pronounced to be by others what 
I have already designated it—one of the 
most marvellous statements that ever was 
made to this House, or that ever was made 
to the country by any Gentleman who ever 
held so high an office under Her Majesty’s 
Government as that so lately enjoyed by 
the right hon. Gentleman the ex-Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. I now beg leave 
to move for a Return— 

“ Showing the amount of money expended in the 
actual cost of construction and of working stock 
(including locomotive engines, carriages, tools, 
&e.) of all Railways in Great Britain and Ireland, 
in each triennial period, previous to the 1st day 
of January respectively, in the years 1841, 1844, 
and 1847. Also a Return, showing the sums of 
money actually expended by the following Rail- 
way Companies previous to 1841 :—London and 
Birmingham, Grand Junction, Great Western, 
Brighton, South Western, South Eastern, and 
Midland. Likewise the aggregate sum expended by 
the above-mentioned railway companies, in each 
year previous to 1841.” 

Mr. GOULBURN : I regret that I have 
been the innocent cause of inflicting upon 
the House a somewhat lengthened speech 
in support of a return to which, I believe, 
no individual in the House is inclined to 
offer any objection. But I can, I think, 
satisfy the House that it is not owing to 
me, or any statement coming from me, 
that they are subjected to that inconve- 
nience. If, on the occasion when I de- 
livered the explanation which the noble 
Lord has thought it his duty to notice, he 
had availed himself of the privilege he then 
enjoyed—the House being in Committee— 
of observing upon any error in the state- 
ment I had made, or, labouring under any 
misapprehension with regard to it, had 
asked for an explanation, I should have 
been ready on the instant to have given 
him that explanation which I am now about 
to give, and thus might have prevented the 
necessity of taking up a separate day with 
a separate discussion on the subject. The 
noble Lord has said that those who have 
been Chancellors of the Exchequer, and 
made erroneous statements and calcula- 
tions, are bound to suffer the penalty of 
being deemed unworthy of their office. I 
again may say, that those who expect to 
be Chancellors of the Exchequer, and make 
gross misrepresentations of what falls from 
Gentlemen in debate, and found upon those 
misrepresentations imputations of falsehood 
or error—those by whom much things are 
asserted, are not very fit for the office they 
are thought to aspire to. With this ob- 
servation I shall state to the House what it 
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was I did say on the occasion to which the 
noble Lord refers, and then what I haye 
to state in vindication, both of the entire 
truth of the statement I am making, and 
the force of the argument I used. The 
noble Lord says, that in making that state. 
ment I was particularly unpardonable, be. 
cause I was referring to what had occurred 
three weeks before; but I am afraid he 
imputed to me a practice he appears him- 
self to have pursued, of taking some days 
before he follows a statement which has 
been made. If there are Gentlemen in the 
House, who were present on the former oc- 
casion, they will know that what I stated 
on the discussion on the budget in this 
House, was in strict reply to the speeches 
made on that very evening before me, and 
had no reference whatever to arguments 
used in the former debate, to which the 
noble Lord adverted. Now, if he will give 
me permission, I will exactly state what 
was the course of argument on that occa- 
sion, and the statements I made. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, in opening 
his budget, had adverted to the revenue of 
the years 1842, 1843, 1844, 1845, 1846, 
and had, after stating with respect to a 
number of articles that there had been a 
progressive increase in the consumption of 
many, attributed that—and in my mind 
justly—to the changes made in the com- 
mercial policy of the country. The noble 
Lord, in the course of the speech he then 
delivered, animadverted upon the state- 
ment made by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and made observations the ten- 
dency of which was to show that that right 
hon, Gentleman had falsely attributed this 
increase to the alteration in the financial 
policy of the country, and that it was at- 
tributable to the employment of labour in 
the construction of railways. I have a note 
of what fell from the noble Lord on that 
occasion; and he said, ‘ What had free 
trade to do with that result 2? It was rail- 
way enterprise that had done it.” I took 
the liberty—for liberty it is in the noble 
Lord’s opinion—to animadvert, in my ob- 
servations, upon the arguments the noble 
Lord had used; but I meant nothing like 
personal offence to him in any observations 
I might use; nothing that would justly call 
for expressions such as the noble Lord has 
used to-night, which I am willing to sup- 
pose must have arisen from excited feeling. 
And I said, in answer to that statement of 
the noble Lord, that you also had railways 
going on toa considerable extent at periods 
when there was a deficiency of the revenue 
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on several years. And having stated that as 
the outline of my argument, I adduced in 
support of it a document taken from the 
report of the Railway Committee. The 
noble Lord said I confined my observations 
to the years 1839 and 1840; and he after- 
wards said, in another part of his speech, 
that these were the only two years in which 
there was a great deficiency. Why, in his 
own speech the noble Lord afterwards 
stated that in 1841 there was a deficiency 
of about two millions, and that in 1842 
there was deficiency of about three millions; 
and in antecedent years to which he thought 
fit to fix my statement, for the object of 
this evening’s debate, there was an equal 
deficiency. The statement I made was, 
that there had been great railway expendi- 
ture in years of deficiency; that there- 
fore, if railways were the cause of pros- 
perity, the railways would not have co- 
existed with the deficiency that was found 
to exist in those six years, during which 
there was a deficiency; and the noble Lord 
then said I made a statement of what cer- 
tain railway companies had expended in the 
course of those years. I did no such 


thing. I stated to the House—and so it is 


that I find my statement reported in what 
we are not at liberty to advert in this 
House, except incidentally—I refer to 
those memoranda of our debates which 
convey them in some degree to the public 
—I find that what I stated is there cor- 
rectly given, and that what I said was, 
that the sums raised for railways that were 
in progress, or in the course of completion 
during the years of deficiency, amounted 
in the whole to the sum which I then men- 
tioned, and which the noble Lord admitted 
to the House, and which it is unnecessary 
te go through in detail, but the total 
amount of which reached about 47,700,000/. 
I stated this, and I did not leave the House 
to be indoubt as to the quarter from which 
I derived my information. I stated to the 
House distinctly that those were sums that 
had been raised for the railways in question, 
and they were stated in a report made to 
this House in the year 1846 by the Com- 
mittee which was called the Morrison 
Committee. The noble Lord has endea- 
Voured to fix a charge upon me, that I 
stated they were sums expended in the 
years 1839 and 1840. I said no such 
thing; but I said what that blue book said, 
that they were the sums which were raised 
up to that date for the purpose of complet- 
ng the railways in question. The noble 
Lord said, if I looked at this paper that I 
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should have seen those were the sums to 
be raised. I do look at the paper, and I 
find that a company had raised a capital of 
8,250,0007. I have no doubt that if I 
were addressing an assembly that was not 
in the habit of considering subjects of 
this nature, I should be more particular 
in my observations, and explain that al- 
though that company had raised 8,250,0000. 
it was clear they did not expend it all in 
one year; and I should not leave them to 
make the speculation which the noble 
Lord has put into my mouth. Now, there 
are two ways of addressing this House: 
one way is of addressing it as an educated 
assembly, which can themselves supply the 
obvious topics that are suggested in the 
course of an argument. There is another 
mode also of addressing the House; that 
is, to go through every point of detail; to 
weary the attention of the House by going 
through every minute point which every 
man’s intelligence would suggest to him. 
If I prefer the former mode, and do not 
think fit to take the latter, it is because I 
do not wish to make my speech more tedi- 
ous than is necessary. When I saw the Bir- 
mingham Company had raised 8,250,0001. 
for the purposes of the railway, could any 
person so misunderstand the ordinary mean- 
ing of that statement, as to suppose that the 
whole sum was to be applied in one year? 
The whole imputation that rests upon me 
is, that the noble Lord put into my mouth 
a statement I never made. He said I 
stated to the House that those sums were 
expended in the course of two years, the 
only years of deficiency. I stated no such 
thing. My argument applied to the whole 
of the years of deficiency, beginning in 
1839, and ending in 1843, and to the sums 
raised for the railways to which he was ad- 
dressing himself. So far the statement I 
made was literally true, and is not capable 
of contradiction by any man who looks 
into the subject. But then the noble Lord 
said I used this argument unfairly, and 
that I intended to impress upon the House 
that there was a considerable expenditure 
for railways during the time the revenue 
was deficient. It is not very easy for an 
individual who has not had the able assist- 
ance of the hon. Member for Sunderland, 
to know precisely the amount that may be 
expended within a given period upon a par- 
ticular line of railway; and therefore I do 
not take shame to myself for not being 
able to state to the House the actual sum 
expended within the period to which I re- 
fer. I could only deduce it from the state- 
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ment I made to the House; 
could itself deduce it from the same 
source; and it was for them to judge how 
much of the 47,000,000/. were expended 
within the period to which I was referring. 
That it could not be an inconsiderable por- 
tion was obvious; for in that period all the 
great lines that connect the metropolis 
with the country, were the lines that were 
completed; and two of the lines going to 
the north were at that period also com- 
pleted; and therefore a considerable por- 
tion of the whole expenditure must have 
occurred in the period when the deficiency 
was accruing in the revenue. But this is 
not my opinion alone. It rests upon the 
authority of other opinions than mine. A 
return was presented to Parliament in the 
year 1846, which stated the sum the dif- 
ferent railway companies were empowered 
to raise, and which in 1839 was taken to 
amount to 57,700,0001.; that was two years 
after the commencement of the deficiency. 
A considerable portion of that sum, there- 
fore, fell within the period to which I have 
been adverting; but there is another evi- 
dence to which I would refer on this par- 
ticular point, because it is evidence to 
which the noble Lord will, I think, pay as 
much credit as I pay. It was a statement 
made in 1844, on an examination that took 
place before a Select Committee on Rail- 
ways. Mr. Laing was asked, ‘‘ What has 
been the whole amount that was laid out 
in the construction of railways?”? And 
Mr. Laing stated, ‘‘ The whole sum now is 
64,000,000/.”” This was in the year 1844, 
the expiration of the period to which I am 
referring; and though I deduct the rail- 
ways that were completed previous to 1837, 
of which I have no distinct account, I do 
arrive at an amount of payments on ac- 
count of railway construction between 
1837 and 1844 which goes to justify the 
statement upon which the whole of my ar- 
gument was founded; namely, that coexis- 
tent with a deficiency of revenue, there was 
a large expenditure in railway speculation, 
and consequently that I could not justly 
attribute the whole increase of the revenue 
that took place to the sums that were ex- 
pended in railway speculations. I will put 
it to any hon. Members of the House who 
heard the statement I made on the oceca- 
sion, whether I have not given an explicit 
account of what I stated. I would refer 
them to the means that exist of ascertain- 
ing what was said, and in which, though 
sometimes more shortly than it is uttered, 
the substance is generally correctly given 
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of what falls from hon. Gentlemen in this 
House—I will refer them to that as in 
every respect establishing what I have 
said, and as justifying the statement | 
made, and the argument I deduced from it, 
The noble Lord is perfectly at liberty to 
put words into my mouth, and to deal with 
them as a trick of trade or a rhetorical ar. 
tifice, and to apply to them any expression 
he pleases. If the language were mine, | 
might really feel hurt at those expressions; 
but when they are addressed to the lan- 
guage of the noble Lord himself, which is 
totally different from any that fell from me, 
I merely ask the House to decide to whom 
these terms are most justly applicable— 
whether to the individual whose statements 
are misrepresented, or to the individual who 
makes the misrepresentation. 

Mr. DISRAELI said, that it was the 
intention of his noble Friend to have re- 
ferred to the mis-statements at an earlier 
period had he had an opportunity of so 
doing; and that must account for the de- 
lay of which the right hon. Gentleman had 
complained. He hoped that the House 
would allow him to make a few observa- 
tions on the Motion before the House, be- 
cause he was present when the original de- 
bates which had been alluded to took place. 
He was surprised to hear the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the University 
of Cambridge express his belief, that his 
noble Friend, in bringing this subject be- 
fore the House, was influenced by personal 
feeling or irritation. His noble Friend 
justly felt that this was a subject of the 
greatest importance, and that it was his 
duty to bring it before the consideration of 
the House. It was all very well for the 
right hon. Gentleman to tell them, that in 
the course of his late observations on the 
plan of the noble Lord, he did not resort to 
any rhetorical artifice; that he knew he was 
not addressing a vulgar assembly, but an 
enlightened Senate; and that he had, there- 
fore, omitted the details, which it would 
be otherwise necessary for him to have 
brought forward. But there was not the 
slightest doubt that the question before 
them was not a mere question of accuracy 
on the part of the noble Lord or the right 
hon. Gentleman; it was a matter of whe- 
ther it should go forth, promulgated on the 
great authority of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, with respect to a question In which 
the public of this country were interested, 
probably more than in any other, that the 
statement of the noble Lord, to the effect 
that the employment of the capital of this 
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country in public works would benefit the 
country, Was erroneous; the question was, 
whether the proceedings of that public 
should be arrested—whether public invest- 
ment and the spirit of public enterprise 
should be defeated by the declarations of a 
person of great authority, who had held a 
place of great authority, and who had ap- 
parently referred to documents of great 
authority, all of which tended to give an 
impression totally different to, and totally 
the reverse of, that which was the fact. 
Whether the right hon. Gentleman were 
accurate or inaccurate on this question, he 
would venture to say a few words after- 
wards; but if there were a misapprehension 
on so very important a subject—on a sub- 
ject which concerned this nation at the 
present moment more than any other sub- 
ject—if there were any misconception up- 
on the opinion of an individual of all others, 
probably, the most qualified to give his 
public opinion—surely he (Mr. Disraeli) 
should think that the noble Lord, or any 
other public man, ought to take the first 
opportunity of rectifying the statement re- 
specting which such a misunderstanding 
had taken place. Now, what (continued 
the hon. Member) is the general impression 
on this subject, both in this House and out 
of doors? That a statesman of great ex- 
perience and of high authority has, from 
his actual knowledge of the question, taken 
an opportunity of propounding this opinion, 
that a great expenditure of the capital of 
this nation in railway enterprise has by 
no means necessarily a beneficial effect 
upon the revenues of the country. [Mr. 
GovtsurN: No, no!] This contradiction, 
then, on the part of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, fully shows how necessary it is to 
have this debate; for after having listened 
to the right hon. Gentleman on the former 
occasion as well as the present, I have still 
not been able to ascertain his views upon 
the subject. I rather think, therefore, 
that such circumstances show some neces- 
sity for this explanation. I am still at a 
loss to know what was the object of this 
statement of the right hon. Gentleman. I 
will, certainly, be perfectly frank with the 
nght hon. Gentleman, and admit this, that 
Itwas the intention, of my noble Friend, 
and certainly of many of those who act 
with him, to give their attention to this 


subject, for the purpose of showing that 


the expenditure of money on the extensive 

railway undertakings in this country, had 

been beneficial to it, and was calculated to 

increase the revenues of the country. If the 
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right hon. Gentleman wished to attempt 
to establish the converse of that proposition, 
we shall obtain a great deal of good by this 
discussion; because we shall bring, pro- 
bably, the right hon. Gentleman at least 
into a neutral position upon this question. 
Sir, I understood the right hon. Gentleman 
—I speak not now from any documents, 
either of an authentic or authoritative cha- 
racter, or such as are not recognised by 
this House; but certainly I speak from 
memory, and I do not think it will deceive 
me—lI understood the right hon. Gentle- 
man to use these words — and the circum- 
stance of the expression being of a remark- 
able character makes me remember them. 
The right hon. Gentleman said, that ‘ the 
noble Lord seems to think that the pros- 
perity of the country is supported by an 
expenditure of its capital in railroad enter- 
prise, and particularly by those undertakings 
in which his hon. Friend the Lord Mayor 
of York (Mr. Hudson) was concerned.” 
Now, I was very much astonished by that 
expression; because my noble Friend had 
not made the slightest reference to the 
hon. Member for Sunderland. Certainly, 
in another debate, some weeks before, the 
name of my hon. Friend the Member for 
Sunderland was mentioned; but on that 
night the noble Lord the Member for Lynn 
did not make the slightest reference to the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Sunder- 
land; and yet the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for the University of Cam- 
bridge made that personal allusion to the 
right hon. Member, which I recollect my- 
self, and find recorded also in those au- 
thorities which have been referred to. I 
make, however, this quotation from me- 
mory. I understood the right hon. Gen- 
tleman to say, ‘‘It is a great mistake to 
suppose that a great expenditure in railroad 
enterprise has a necessary tendency to in- 
crease the revenue and general prosperity 
of the country, because we have had very 
great expenditure in railroads, and whilst 
we have had that expenditure there was 
for a period of two years a great defici- 
ency.”’ And, therefore, if the right hon. 
Gentleman’s arguments did not, at least, 
tend to the proposition that the expendi- 
ture of vast amounts of capital in railroads 
was not beneficial to the country, what was 
the proposition of the right hon. Gentle- 
man? The right hon. Gentleman said, 
that we had years of great deficiency 
simultaneously with great expenditure in 
railroads; and he, therefore, argued that 
a great expenditure in railroads did not 
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conduce to national prosperity. But what 
would have been your deficiency if you had 
not had that expenditure upon railroads ? 
It would have been much greater. The 
right hon. Gentleman followed up his dogma 
by documents and details ; he gave you the 
total expenditure proposed to be laid out 
upon a certain number of railways—seven, 
I believe—which would amount to about 
47,000,0001. The right hon. Gentleman 
produced a tabular schedule of the proposed 
capital, and he now says, ‘‘I did not mean 
to say that that was the actual expenditure 
upon these railroads ; I merely said that 
that was the amount proposed to be ex- 
pended.”” Well, then, what becomes of 
his argument ? for his argument was, that 
you had great deficiency simultaneously 
with great expenditure upon railroads. He 
tells you at the same time, “‘ But my table 
only refers to the amount of capital pro- 
posed to be expended, not to that which 
was actually expended upon these rail- 
roads.”’ What becomes of the demonstra- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman? Why 
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did the right hon. Gentleman get up and 
make a speech, when he now tells us, first, 
that he did not wish to impugn the original 
proposition of my noble Friend; and, se- 


condly, that the demonstration, or the 
detail, which he brought forward, did not 
refer to the actual expenditure upon rail- 
ways, but to the proposed amount of ex- 
penditure upon them? But then you know 
it comes to this—it is mere monshine. The 
right hon. Gentleman gets up and says, 
“You are all wrong about railroads. I 
will show you that an expenditure upon 
railroads will not at all advance the na- 
tional prosperity; for in 1840 we had 
a deficiency of 2,500,0007., which hap- 
pened despite the proposed expenditure of 
47,000,0001. upon railroads.”” Therefore, 
you say that the deficiency of 2,500,0001. 
is of more consequence than the proposed 
expenditure of 47,000,0007. But sup- 
pose the expenditure proposed had been 
87,000,0007.—suppose it had been a sum 
equal to the national debt—suppose it had 
been in the bubble year, when, I believe, 
companies were proposed to expend a sum 
absolutely larger than that national debt 
of upwards of 800,000,0002. But then 
the right hon. Gentleman might have got 
up and said, ‘‘ There isa year of great 
deficiency, and I will show you that ex- 
penditure in public works and by public 
companies does not produce the slightest 
effect upon the prosperity of the country, 
because we had here absolutely a capital 
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proposed to be raised of more than 
800,000,0002.; and we had a large defi. 
ciency.”” But if not one shilling of that 
capital was raised, what becomes of the 
argument of the right hon. Gentleman? 
As it is not raised, the right hon. Gentle. 
man, when he next comes forward with his 
tale about vast expenditures upon railways 
—when we show him that not much more 
than 4,000,000/. was expended, he must 
admit one of two alternatives —either that 
his argument is worth nothing if he accepts 
our facts, or that it is, in fact, upon his 
own showing, entirely baseless. Now, Sir, 
I think that is the real state of the ease. 
I think it would have been much more 
gratifying if the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman had been answered when deli- 
vered ; but my noble Friend was absent at 
the time; and I think, too, that it was 
only right that my noble Friend should 
have introduced this question now to the 
House ; in fact, the statement of the right 
hon. Gentleman in his absence, I will not 
say induced, but forced my noble Friend 
to bring forward this Motion. Statements 
have gone forth made by the right hon. 
Gentleman—a Gentleman of high autho- 
rity, and especially upon these subjects— 
which my noble Friend finds has influenced 
public opinion. I believe they have in- 
fluenced public opinion. I am quite sure 
that they would influence my opinion, if, 
not being a Member of this House, and not 
being cognizant of the true nature of the 
subject, I should, in my personal charac- 
ter, have heard such statements coming 
from so high an authority ; and, no doubt, 
there are many persons who must catch 
the fleeting sentiments of persons of that 
kind of authority. They go about and 
say, ‘‘ Why, here is a Gentleman who has 
been twice Chancellor of the Exchequer— 
a very successful Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer—who has twice reduced the national 
debt, and he must know what he is talking 
about—he says, the more you spend upon 
railroads the greater is the deficiency m 
the revenue; we must get them to vote 
against the Bill of the noble Lord the 
Member for Lynn.”’ [Mr. Goutsurn: No, 
no!] No, no! Of course I put this in 
illustration of my argument. The right 
hon. Gentleman said, in answer to my 
noble Friend, ‘‘I did not for one moment 
address the House on that occasion as if it 
was a mere common-place assembly, but 
as one of those highly-educated places, m 
which you may talk without entering Ml 
nutely into the details of your subject. 
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But I may say this, whatever the right 
hon. Gentleman may choose to say on this 
subject, now that he has been driven into a 
corner, there is not the slightest doubt of 
one fact, that, whatever was his intention, 
the impression on the House and on the 
country is one such as I have stated. I 
am surprised that the right hon. Gentle- 
man should have to get up to-night to 
quote the opinions which he did when 
reading from the report of the Railroad 
Committee of 1844. I would certainly 
call the statements which he made upon 
the subject of the amount of expenditure 
upon railroads up to the time when that 
Committee sat, ‘‘ a rhetorical artifice.”’ I 
never heard him plead with greater dex- 
terity. Although the right hon. Gentle- 
man to-night, when he is obliged to come 
forward and say that he intentionally gave 
afalse impression to the House with re- 
spect to the actual amount of expenditure 
upon railroads, yet the right hon. Gentle- 
man even now admits and impresses upon 
the House that there was a vast expendi- 
ture in railway enterprise, even in the 
great years of deficiency to which he had 
alluded. The evidence of Mr. Laing, he 
said, showed that in the year 1844 there 
was an expenditure of 22,000,000/. on the 
various railways of England, and yet there 
was a deficiency in the public revenue ; and 
that the same had occurred during the 
progress of the Liverpool and Manchester 
Railway—a railway which probably would 
never have been completed, had it not 
been assisted by the Government. Now, 
Sir, I really have occupied too much of the 
time of the House, but I think I have put 
the case fairly before hon. Members. The 
noble Lord, in consequence of the impres- 
sion made in this House and out of doors 
by the statements of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, and the representations that were 
made to him by persons exercising great 
influence upon public conduct in reference 
to speculations in his public works, did 
think it his duty that that great misrepre- 
sentation should be removed. I think it 
has been removed officially, and I trust that 
it will not be repeated. 

Mr. CARDWELL said, that there were 
some of the statements of the hon. Gentle- 
man who had just sat down in which he 
agreed ; but he thought that he had been 
quite in extremis in some parts of his ar- 
gument. He also thought, however, that 
there had been nothing in the speech of 
the noble Lord at which the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the University 
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of Cambridge (Mr. Goulburn) could take 
offence or exception. There had been 
nothing in it beyond the fair language of 
argument as used in that House. The 
first point at issue on the subject was, whe- 
ther the statement made by the right hon. 
Member for the University of Cambridge 
was strictly and literally correct and true. 
The second point was, whether the argument 
endeavoured to be based by him upon that 
statement had been in substance, and not 
merely in the letter, a true and fair argu- 
ment. He (Mr. Cardwell) had been pre- 
sent in the House when the statement had 
been made, and he understood it to have 
been made thus: The right hon. the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, in the course 
of his remarks, had said that certain con- 
sequences had followed from the financial 
measures adopted of late years. The noble 
Member for Lynn, adverting to the same 
subject, and speaking of the consumption 
of customable and excisable articles, had 
said the words to the effect that the con- 
sumption of malt had increased between 
the years 1843 and 1846, from 32,000,000 
to 41,000,000 bushels, and had asked what 
had free trade to do with that result ?— 
that it was railway enterprise that did it— 
and that 13,000,000 of money had been 
spent on railway enterprise, and had thus 
furnished the means of that increase. His 
right hon. Friend (Mr. Goulburn), then, in 
answer to that, had made the statement 
that if it had been railway enterprise and 
the disposition of the public to engage in 
railway undertakings which had caused 
the recent surplus, it was a very curious 
thing there should ever have been in any 
year a deficiency, for that it had so hap- 
pened that during the years of deficiency, 
which were years beginning with 1837, 
and going down to 1842, there had been 
no single railway now constituting a great 
trunk line in the kingdom which had not 
been in course of construction. That had 
been the statement of his right hon. 
Friend, who had then gone on to refer to 
documents which had been laid on the 
Table last Session, with a view to showing 
the sums which from that document ap- 
peared to have been raised upon the whole 
by railways. That had been the statement 
of the right hon. Gentleman, and it was 
literally and verbally true. Now, with re- 
gard to the substance of the argument 
which had been based upon it by his right 
hon. Friend, there did happen to be a very 
great railway expenditure during those 
years; and he had said he could prove it 
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by returns laid on the Table in 1839, 
which showed that the amount authorized 
to be raised was 57,400,000/.; and that 
Mr. Laing had stated, in Feb. 1844, that 
the sum expended upon railways had been 
64,000,0001., from which there were to be 
some deductions made, namely, all the rail- 
ways passed before 1836, and those in 
course of construction in 1843, which was 
a year of surplus; and those deductions 
had been made by his right hon. Friend, 
who had excluded from his argument all 
those railways which could lead the House 
to imagine that he referred to the expendi- 
ture in those years. He should quite agree 
that his right hon. Friend was unworthy 
not only to hold the high office which he 
had held, but to possess a seat in that 
House, if he had undervalued or disparaged 
the importance of those great under- 
takings. The question was, if there had 
been a little expenditure in the years re- 
ferred to, why had it been so? It was not 
because the Bills had not been passed, but 
because there had been an unfavourable 
state of trade and of the money market. 
He was not going to say the financial mea- 
sures of the Government had been the sole 
causes of the results which had been re- 
ferred to. A person would take a very 
shortsighted view of the case if he left 
out of view the state of the harvests. 
Railway enterprise was the natural result 
of a favourable state of harvest and of the 
money market; and he recollected that the 
right hon. Member for Sunderland had, 
but a few minutes before the noble Lord 
had brought on the subject, been stating to 
the House that before the year 1842 he 
had gone from door to door asking persons 
to take shares in a railway, in which there 
was a profit guaranteed of 6 per cent. 
But to return to the statement of his right 
hon. Friend, he (Mr. Cardwell) said that it 
was verbally and literally true, and was 
consistent with the argument that the re- 
sult of a good harvest and a sound state of 
trade was the extension of railway enter- 
prise, which led, no doubt, to the great 
benefit of the country. 

Mr. HUDSON did not think the right 
hon. Gentleman the late Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had done justice to the present 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, than whom 
he believed no man more appreciated the 
advantage which the country had derived 
from capital invested in useful public 
works. He was not in the House when 
the right hon. Gentleman spoke; but he 
could assure him that the impression made 
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on the minds of hon. Members present 
and on the country was such as the noble 
Lord the Member for Lynn had stated, 
The right hon. Gentleman had stated that 
in 1841 so much money was raised for rail. 
roads. It would have been more correct 
had he said that power was taken to raise 
so much money up to 1841. The hon, 
Gentleman who spoke last had stated that 
the London and Birmingham Railway Com- 
pany had the power of raising 2,526,000. 
The real truth was, that they had the 
power of raising 5,800,000/. In the 
present dispute, one party contended that 
the prosperity of the country and the revye- 
nue had been caused by the reduction of 
duties, by the free-trade policy of the late 
Government. Those who thought with 
him, contended that these reductions had 
nothing to do with that prosperity, but 
that it had been the result of capital ap- 
plied to public works. The hon. Gentle- 
man who spoke last said that srood harvests 
were one cause of prosperity. That was not 
always the case. There was a good har- 
vest in 1825, yet in that year there was 
the severest commercial distress. In 1833, 
1834, 1835, and 1836, the harvests were 
also good; yet as the hon. Gentleman must 
recollect, these were years of severe com- 
mercial distress. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had led the House to believe by his 
statement that from 1838 to 184! was the 
period in which railroad capital had been 
principally expended. The fact was that 
the London and Birmingham scarcely ex- 
pended any capital from 1838 to 1841 in 
the construction of their railroad. The 
line was commenced in 1833, and was 
opened in 1839, and the whole of the ca- 
pital was expended before 1838. The same 
thing might be said of the North Midland, 
and other companies of the time. Their 
capital had all been expended previous to 
the large deficiency alluded to. They 
could only deduce from these facts the im- 
portance of diverting the capital of the 
country—as advocated by his noble Friend 
—to the construction of works of internal 
communication, and of commercial advan- 
tage to the country. He was surprised to 
hear the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for the University of Cambridge now talk 
so favourably of railway enterprise; for if 
he was not mistaken the right hon. Gentle- 
man had taken part at a meeting the other 
day which had been held to discourage 
railway enterprise by interference of this 
kind. If it was true that Government ha 
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hon. Gentleman in their opposition to the 
scheme of his noble Friend, he looked 
upon it as most unfortunate. The right 
hon. Gentleman had, however, been con- 
verted; for it now appeared that he was 
favourable to railway enterprise. He was 
sure that the present debate would be use- 
ful, because it would remove an erroneous 
impression from the public mind, and would 
show the advantages which followed the 
application of capital to the construction 
of works which tended to the prosperity 
of the country. 

Motion agreed to. 

House adjourned at a quarter past 
Twelve o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, March 3, 1847. 


Minutes.) PetITIoNs PRESENTED. By Mr. Hutt, from 
Rev. J. Jordon, Vicar of Enstone, for Reform in the Church 
of England.— By Lord J. Russell, from London, for the 
Abolition of Ecclesiastical Courts.—By Sir B. Hall, from 
Holywell (Flint), for Inquiry respecting the Rajah of 
Sattara.—By Mr. Brotherton, from several places, against 
the Use of Grain in Breweries and Distilleries—By Lord 
G. Bentinck, from Horton, for the Repeal of the Anatomy 
Act.—By Mr. Wakley, from London, for an Extension of 
the Baths and Washhouses Act.—By Lord G. Bentinck 
and other Hon. Members, from several places, in Favour 
of the Ten Hours Factories Bill.— By Mr. Wakley, from 
Lambeth, respecting Scarcity of Food.—By Mr. Liddell, 
from the York and Newcastle Railway Company, against 
the Railways Bill. 


FACTORIES BILL. 

Mr. FIELDEN moved the Order of the 
Day for going into Committee on this 
Bill. 

On the Motion that the Speaker leave 
the Chair, 

Mr. B. ESCOTT hoped, on the present 
occasion, to experience that indulgence 
and attention from the Ilouse which it 
always was most generously disposed to 
give to every hon. Member, whether he 
agreed with or dissented from the ma- 
jority on any question submitted to its 
consideration. On the present occasion, 
in the conscientious discharge of his duty, 
he thought it necessary to urge those ar- 
guments against the measure before the 
House, which he believed to be conducive 
to the permanent welfare of all classes of 
this country. He was well aware that he 
had no intimate knowledge of the subject, 
nor did he lay claim to the attention of the 
House as the representative of a constitu- 
eney which was peculiarly interested in the 
measure before them. It had, however, 
been thought by some that a question, 
which was conducive to the general inter- 
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ests of the public, might be fairly taken 
up by one to whom could not be imputed 
any interested motives, either as regarded 
himself or those whom in that House he 
represented. If he thought the question 
were one in which the interests of the mill- 
owners, or of the factory workmen were 
alone concerned, he would not urge its re- 
consideration on the attention of the House; 
but because he believed it to be a great 
question in which not only the interests of 
the whole labour of the country was con- 
cerned, but which involved the profits of 
capitalists, the wealth and stability of our 
commercial prosperity, as well as the gene- 
ral interests of England, he asked for its 
calm and dispassionate consideration. It 
would not do now to answer him by saying 
that on former occasions the House of 
Commons, by a large majority, had agreed 
to the principle of the Bill. The forms of 
that House, after being well considered 
and long established, always gave the op- 
portunity on various occasions to recon- 
sider the bearing and objects of such mea- 
sures as were submitted to its attention; 
and the present was one of those legitimate 
opportunities which was afforded to take a 
calm and dispassionate view of those argu- 
ments which had been advanced in favour 
of the second reading of the Bill, as well as 
of the arguments that were adduced in 
support of the measure out of doors. He 
admitted that the Bill came under the con- 
sideration of the House under cireumstances 
very different from what it did on former 
occasions, and in some respects much more 
favourable to its final success. The Bill 
was not now introduced under the auspices 
of a young nobleman, who, on account of 
his hereditary position, would be called to 
act in another sphere, as he could not in 
the course of nature be permitted very 
long to represent the people in the House 
of Commons; and who might not be unwill- 
ing to gain for himself a little popularity— 
an honourable popularity—by the advocacy 
of a measure which large masses of the 
people believed likely to promote their 
welfare; while others, and not the least 
informed, thought it would prove destruc- 
tive of their best interests. The Bill, on 
this occasion, was introduced by the hon. 
Member for Oldham—one who had grown 
old in employing the people; an individual 
who was the architect of his own fortune; 
who, by his exertions, enterprise, and ca- 
pital, raised himself to that rank and situ- 
ation he now enjoyed, and to which the 
humblest man in the country could also 
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elevate himself by his talents, his industry, | tion. Did the noble Lord say that would set. 
and his perseverance. That hon. Member | tle the question? No; for that noble Lord 
came forward to advocate the rights and stated the people would take the Eleven 
interests of men, through whom all his ; Hours Bill until they got the Ten Hours 
wealth and station were acquired. But | Bill—that they would “ defer the period of 
the question now to be considered was, not | the Ten Hours Bill until the benefit of the 
by whom the Bill was introduced, or what , enactment should have been experienced 
were the motives by which it was submit-| by two years.’”” They would take the 
ted to that House; the question being— chance of two years as an experiment, 
was the hon. Member for Oldham right in| when renewed agitation would commence, 
giving his support to the Bill? That was if necessary, for the Ten Hours Bill. If 
the question. He would consider the mea- | it were his intention to answer that noble 
sure under three different aspects. First, | Lord, he could soon prove that even a Ten 
he would call the attention of the House to | Hours Bill had but a poor chance to settle 
what was the real nature of the provisions the question. He remembered to have 
of the Bill. Having done that, he would | read a speech delivered by Mr. Oastler, at 
call its attention to the time and to the | a meeting of factory operatives, in which 
circumstances in which the measure was he proposed eight hours, a measure which 
proposed; and then he would state as| Mr. Oastler said would be necessary to 


plainly and as succinctly as possible, for 
the information rather of the country than 
of that House, how the measure, if carried 
at all, would pass through that House. 
was a Bill to limit work in factories to ten 
hours a day; and the principal arguments in 
favour of the measure, were the arguments 
on which the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary for the Home Department main- 
ly relied—arguments which were advanced 
over and over again to prevent further op- 


position. It was stated the time was come 
when it would be expedient for all classes 


to have the question settled. The right 
hon. Gentleman said, the question not only 
ought to be settled as regarded the inter- 
ests of both masters and men; but he also 
said that the tide of public feeling was so 
strong in its favour, that it was incumbent 
on them, in deference to public opinion, to 
settle the matter. But how did that right 
hon. Gentleman mean to settle the ques- 
tion? The tide of public feeling was in 
favour of a Ten Hours Bill. The petitions 
which were presented by the noble Lord 
the First Lord of the Treasury, as well as 
the petitions presented by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Finsbury, were for a Ten Hours 
Bill. Was there, he would ask, one peti- 
tion in favour of an Eleven Hours Bill? 
And yet the intention of some was, the 
moment the Speaker would leave the chair, 
to make the Bill an Eleven Hours Bill. 
Would any consistent advocate say that 
that would satisfy the people, or that the 
question would be settled by an Eleven 
Hours Bill? He understood that a letter 
appeared from a noble Lord (Lord Ashley), 
praying the Administration to give their 
support to an Eleven Hours Bill, as the fac- 
tory people would consent to such a limita- 


It | 





| afford the working men sufficient time for 


relaxation from toil; and he believed the 
voice of that meeting was in favour of Mr. 
Oastler’s proposition for an Eight Iours 
Bill, and which, if granted, they would next 
demand a Six Hours Bill. The present 
legislation, in his opinion, would not, there- 
fore, settle the question. Its effect would 
be only to cripple the industry of this great 
country. Many of those mills which had 
been constantly at work for the last five 
or six years, and from which was derived 
that capital which gave employment to the 
people, the Bill would so injure as to de- 
stroy the whole profits of that trade by 
which they had employment. The re- 
sult would be, by what was called the 
charitable interference of that House, 
that those who now found it difficult 
to maintain themselves in comparative 
comfort, would be thrown as paupers for 
subsistence on the poor rates. He begged 
to be allowed to refer to one particular 
class of persons who would be greatly 
affected by the operation of the Bill— 
those who worked in flax mills. He had 
statements sent to him from persons of the 
highest respectability from all parts of the 
country; from the north, and from the 
west; from Scotland, from Somersetshire, 
and various other places, all describing the 
state of the flax mills. Let them suppose 
the case of a concern in which 6,000 per- 
sons were employed. Suppose 2,000 of 
those were employed within the walls of 
the factory, and 4,000 were employed 
without the walls of the factory—the work 
of the 4,000 without the walls was depen- 
dent on the amount done by the 2,000 
within the walls of the factory. Now, if 
they took off the one-sixth, or the one 
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eighth, or the one-tenth part of the labour 
effected within the walls of the factory, 
they would in that proportion deprive 
those who worked outside the factory of 
their labour, and consequently numbers 
would be deprived of employment, and re- 
duced to a state of destitution. The in- 
dustry and energy of many people outside 
the factory, would therefore be crippled by 
this attempt to reduce the hours of labour 
within the walls of the factory. With re- 
spect to the foreign trade of this country, 
this project did appear to him to be the 
wildest that could have entered into the 
mind of man at such atime as the present; 
at a time when we were struggling with all 
the nations of Europe and of America in 
manufactures, and when, in spite of all our 
industry and manufacturing skill, we were 
only just able to keep our heads above 
water. Was such a time a wise one in 
which to knock off at one blow one-sixth of 
British manufacturing industry, and to say 
to the hard-working man, ‘‘ You shall be 
brought to a level with the poor impotent 
man who cannot make the best of his time 
and labour—who cannot support his family 
by his industry and energy on account of 
his enfeebled constitution ?’? Such a course 
would not only lead to the destruction of 
such an individual, but also of much of the 
foreign trade of this country? Although 
he did not mean to quote from books or 
papers relative to the state of the foreign 
trade, but would leave such subjects to 
those who were more conversant with them, 
and who might follow him in this debate, 
yet he would say this, that he had been 
given to understand that at this moment 
the quantity of manufactured goods export- 
ed from this country for foreign consump- 
tion was much more than was required for 
home consumption ; indeed, he believed 
that the entire consumption of manufac- 
tured goods in this country did not amount 
to so large a figure as the quantity of ma- 
nufactures which would be stopped by the 
proposed reduction in the hours of labour. 
And if that were so, was it not wise for the 
House to consider the time in which so 
dangerous an interference with the manu- 
facturing prosperity of the country was in- 
troduced? This Bill for crippling the 
energies and industry of the people of this 
country was introduced at a time of gene- 
ral European searcity. It was introduced 
at a time when all workmen, all classes of 
the labouring community, found it as much 
as they could do to get bread to eat for 
themselves and their families. He was 
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aware that the noble Lord the Member for 
Newark (Lord J. Manners) stated on a for- 
mer occasion that it used to be said during 
the agitation for the repeal of the cornlaws, 
that if the operatives would assist the ma- 
nufacturers in their attempts to procure a 
repeal of those laws, they would pledge 
themselves to co-operate with the opera- 
tives in their agitation for a reduction in 
the hours of labour in factories. The corn 
laws, said the noble Lord, had now been 
repealed, and the manufacturers ought, in 
justice, to come forward in support of this 
Bill. But his noble Friend, if he went to 
a meeting of farmers to discuss the ques- 
tion of the corn laws, would be sure to 
tell them that the repeal of the corn laws 
was not the cause of the present high 
prices of provisions, but that other circum- 
stances, a calamity over which legislation 
had no control, was the cause of those high 
prices; and then, if notwithstanding the re- 
peal of the corn laws, the prices of provi- 
sions had become higher than they had 
been for the last twenty or twenty-five 
years, was this a time to say to the work- 
ing man, “ You shall not exert yourself 
to the utmost—you shall not use all the 
faculties with which God has blessed you, 
to enable you to get bread for yourself and 
your family; but because of our fanciful 
notions of philanthropy—because we think 
that it might probably be better for you 
that you should employ yourself two hours 
more in the day in going to school to learn 
this or that little book, and enjoy yourself 
in some amusements in some public park 
or other ground—we will deprive you of 
the opportunity, in this time of searcity, of 
earning a sufficiency for yourself and your 
family ?”” He must say that he thought 
that the time for introducing such a mea- 
sure as this was ill chosen. Notwithstand- 
ing the argument about the compact of 
manufacturers as to the repeal of the corn 
laws and the Ten Hours Bill, he contend- 
ed that this Bill ought not to be sanction- 
ed by the House now above all other times; 
because the prices of provisions were high, 
and at this time, therefore, it was neces- 
sary for the working man to put forth all 
his energies, and to be employed during all 
the hours that he could work, for the pur- 
pose of getting a sufliciency of bread for 
himself arid family. And on that point he 
had the high authority of the noble Lord 
the First Lord of the Treasury conewring 
with his own views. He would read an 
extract from a speech delivered on this 
question some time ago by that noble 
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Lord ; but he hoped that the noble | of putting ourselves forward in the market, 
Lord would not imagine that he had and taking advantage under our present 
the least idea of taunting him with the | system of all the markets of Europe. But 
expression of a certain opinion which he had we done so? Not at all. What then 
had formerly advocated, but which he had | had we been doing? For the last six 


since seen reasons for changing. 
tention in reading that extract was not at 
all to taunt the noble Lord, but merely to 


| 


His in-| months we had been tying up our own 


hands, and when a general scramble had 
been going on for bread throughout all 


enforce on hon. Members the necessity | Europe, we had been shortening our hours 
which existed for the noble Lord clearly /of manufacturing labour, and preventing 
stating what were the reasons which had | ourselves by our own regulations from 
induced him to change his opinions on this | taking advantage of our own national 


question. 


Now, on the Ist of July, 1839, wealth and superiority. And now, at such 


when Lord Ashley introduced a Bill of this | a time, when by our own proceedings we 


kind into that House, the noble Lord the | had 


present First Lord of the Treasury thus 
spoke :— 

“ Tt seemed to him that the noble Lord (Lord 
Ashley), had not answered the question put by 
the hon. Member for Wolverhampton ; namely, 
whether, having reduced the hours of labour, he 
could provide that the same remuneration should 
be given for the shortened hours work. Did the 
noble Lord mean to extend his principle to the 
fixing of wages where the law did not ? If he did, 
it was impossible; and if he did not, he might 
himself know that whatever shortened the hours 
of labour, and with the present high prices re- 
duced the rate of wages, instead of being a pro- 
position of humanity, would be one of the greatest 
inhumanities ; and, therefore, as he thought the 
proposition would be cruel in its operation, he 
must vote against it.” 

But if that was the opinion of the noble 
Lord in 1839, surely he had a right to ask 
the noble Lord for some arguments, for 
some reasons, for his change of opinion in 
1847; and surely it was fair in him to 
say, that the noble Lord did not on a former 
occasion bring forward any explanation 
which satisfied his mind that there was 
any good ground in 1847 for saying, that 
now the prices of provisions were so low— 
that corn was so abundant, that bacon was 
so cheap, that cheese was so much at the 
command of the labouring classes, that 
provisions in general were so plenty—they 
might safely interfere with the hours of 
labour, might safely prescribe to a willing 
and strong man the hours in which he 
should be permitted to work for his bread. 
That was what he meant, when he said 
that he should be glad to hear the noble 
Lord come forward with some new argu- 
ment for his change of opinion in favour 
of this Bill. This, as they all knew, 
was a time of scarcity, and it seemed to 
him to be a very improper one in which to 
introduce such a measure. This was a 
period of European scarcity. With our 
superior wealth, derived from our superior 
commercial advantages, we had the power 


| 





produced a deficiency in the supply of 
provisions from other countries, the hon. 
Member for Oldham (and he was sorry to 
see that the hon. Member was supported 
by some right hon. Gentlemen on the 
Treasury bench) brought forward this Bill, 
which would have the effect of crippling 
the labouring man in his exertions to pro- 
cure bread, and to prevent him from taking 
advantage in the present general scramble 
for wealth throughout Europe. There was 
another argument which seemed to him to 
be of very great importance, and which 
ought to be noticed for the purpose of in- 
ducing the House to pause before they 
passed this Bill. Hon. Members had, in 
the course of their speeches in favour of 
this measure, constantly referred to former 
interference on the part of the Legislature, 
of a similar nature to that sought by this 
Bill. They had been told, that if they pass- 
ed this Bill, they would not be adopting a 
new principle at all, and that the principle of 
interference between the employer and the 
employed, as regarded the hours of labour, 
had been adopted long ago. Well, that 
was true in one sense of the word, but fal- 
lacious in another. It was true that they 
had formerly interfered; but the question 
for the House now to consider was, whether 
it was expedient to proceed further in that 
course; and what was the argument of 
those who told them to proceed further? 
They said that there had been previous 
interference, and that that interference did 
not ruin the trade of the country. They 
said that the last interference ‘‘ now work- 
ed well.”” That was the phrase, and be- 
cause the last interference worked well, 
they told them to interfere still further. 
Why surely it would strike the mind of any 
reasonable and unbiassed man who studied 
this question, that if there had been 4 
former interference which now worked well 
(and that was doubted by the wisest men 
in as well as out of the House), that was 
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no reason why they should interfere again 
by adopting this Bill, which might be ex- 
ceedingly dangerous to the interests of this 
country generally. If they looked at the 
consequences of the Act introduced by the 
late Sir Robert Peel in 1802, they would 
find that the additional influx of labour 
which it produced, caused great hardships 
and great sufferings amongst the parties 
whom it was intended to benefit. And if 
they looked again to the effects of the 
Factory Act passed on the 26th of August, 
1833, they would find that it had forced 
the unfettered labour of women into fac- 
tories to an unparalleled extent, and that it 
ereated a necessity for a further inter- 
ference with respect to labour in mills. 
Then all he meant to say was this, that if 
they found, from a long series of legisla- 
lation, that one interference with labour 
originated the necessity for another—if 
they found also that, under the present 
system, there was not so much to complain 
of as some hon. Gentlemen (for they ad- 
mitted that the present system worked 
well) supposed—then this was not the time 
to interfere further with the hours of la- 
bour. 
Ashley, when a Member of that House, to 
read certain extracts from documents, de- 
tailing the horrible effects of factory labour 
upon women and children. It was his 
practice to read a long catalogue of the 
miseries in factories, to which, by the by, 
he (Mr. Escott) begged to inform the 
House he could furnish parallels in almost 
every other species of labour in thekingdom. 
But the noble Lord invariably read garbled 
evidence, and did not act honourably with 
regard to the evidence read to the House. 
He (Mr. Escott) did not, however, like to 
say much on that subject, as the noble 
Lord was not then present ; but he could 
not help saying, that, if the noble Lord 
had wished to elicit truth, the noble Lord 
ought to have read the favourable as well 
as the unfavourable parts of the evidence. 
He had never heard the noble Lord make 
a statement in favour of this measure in 
which he did not garble the evidence; and 
he would prove his assertion. He had 
taken the pains to refer to that report of 
the Commission from which the noble Lord 
used to read whole pages to the House; 
and he would call the attention of the 
House to the statements of some of the 
workpeople, as expressed in that report. 
In the 13th page, they would find the 
evidence of a foreman who was examined 
on the subject of labour in factories. Such 
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a party might be thought an exceptionable 
witness; but still the House should hear 
the facts as detailed in evidence. The 
foreman said— 

“We are now working half an hour over-time. 

We reckon, as nearly as we can, over-wages for 
over-hours. The hands never grumble about over- 
hours; they sometimes ask for them.” 
Now he never heard that portion of the 
report read by the advocates of the Ten 
Hours Bill. He would now read the evi- 
dence of a working man, who was de- 
scribed as ‘‘ an operative.”” He said— 

‘*T like sixteen hours as well as twelve; it is 
very acceptable when the pay comes.” 

Another said— 

“We are working now as long hours as we ever 
did, barring half an hour. I don’t know that the 
extra time ever did us any harm; but I am sure 
the money did us a very great deal of good.” 


Another said— 

“There is one bad thing here, and that is, we 
have no over-hours. I think the long hour sys- 
tem, when we get paid for the extra hours, a very 
good thing, and I hope you won’t make us work 
shorter hours.” 

Another said— 

“The chiidren employed in mills are very fond 
of factory work, because of the comfortableness of 
the mills.” 

A woman who was examined said, she 
thought the young hands ought to be 
pretty well satisfied with their situation. 

“Tam the mother,” said she, “ of three chil- 
dren who are not employed ; but I know of no- 
thing that should prevent me sending them into 
a mill to work.” 

Another said— 

‘*T have been in the mill two years and a half; 

I like the mill pretty well; I would rather be 
there than working at any other place.” 
That was the evidence of working men 
and women. He would now call the atten- 
tion of the House to the opinion of some 
clergymen who had the spiritual care of 
these persons. In page 51 of the report, 
the Commissioners put to the Rev. Mr. 
Pickup the question— 

“Ts there any difference in point of comfort 
between the factory workmen and others ?—It 
has never struck me that such is the case. Do 
the factory children complain that they cannot 
attend to their lessons in consequence of being 
over-fatigued ?—I never heard of any such such 
complaints.” 


The Rev. Mr. Fielding said— 

“T do not see that the factory children are dif- 
ferent in any material respect from other children. 
You might say with justice that they are not so 
strong and healthy-looking as children engaged 
in husbandry ; but their appearance is not dif- 
ferent from that of children living in towns em- 
ployed in other trades.” 
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Well, then, was not that consistent with 
their own experience? Did not hon. Mem- 
bers know that they did not look so well 
after they had been living about seven 
months in London—they did not look so 
healthy as when they first returned from 
the country, after spending about five 
months there in shooting and other amuse- 
ments? Then the next question put to 
Mr. Fielding was— 

‘* What is your opinion as to the general effect 
of a Ten Hours Bill ?—My opinion is, that it 
would reduce wages in proportion to the time re- 
duced, and the working men will be less able to 
maintain their families than before.” 


In answer to another question, he said— 
“ Factory labour has no tendency to injure the 
health or morals of the people; and I say that 
from twelve years’ experience.” 
Now, he (Mr. Escott) did not say that such 
evidence as he read to the House was not 
interspersed with the extracts which the 
noble Lord (Ashley) used to read to them; 
but he would say this, that if the evidence 
in a report was worth anything, it was but 
fitting, when they were called upon to le- 
gislate upon that evidence, they should 
hear both sides of the question; and that 
those who spoke of the hardships to which 
the people employed in factories were sub- 
jected, should also in justice tell the House 
the comparative comfort which they en- 
joyed, and the opinions which portions of 
them had expressed in favour of the pre- 
sent system. He confessed himself aston- 
ished to hear the right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary of State for the Ilome De- 
partment declare that this question was in 
point of fact settled, and that the working 
people, as well as the public generally, 
were determined to have such an interfe- 
rence with labour as that proposed by the 
hon. Member for Oldham. Since that 
speech was made, he apprehended that the 
right hon. Gentleman and the noble Lord 
must have had some little light thrown in 
upon their minds, by the paper which he 
(Mr. Escott) held in his hand. That paper 
was a memorial from those who employed 
the greatest amount of labour employed in 
factories throughout the great county of 
Lancaster. He had, in fact, been told by 
those who were intimately acquainted with 
that county, that more than three-fourths 
of the manufacturing capital in Lanca- 
shire was represented by the men who 
had signed that paper. It had only been 
laid before the Members of the House of 
Commons that morning, and he would, 
therefore, take the liberty of reading it to 
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the House. 
lows :— 


“ The Memorial of the Master Manufacturers and 
Millowners in the County of Lancaster, 


“ Showeth—That the proposed interference with 
the hours of work in factories cannot be defended 
on any sound and recognized principle of legisla. 
tion. 

“ That it will limit the labour of multitudes of 
men who are entitled to the unrestricted use of 
all honest means of obtaining a livelihood; and it 
will place obstacles to the free employment of 
capital and machinery, which may endanger the 
continued extension of British manufacturing in- 
dustry ; and whilst English capital, machinery, 
and workmen are at liberty to go abroad in aid of 
foreign manufactures, the proposed Bill will re- 
duce the time of work in this country, and conse. 
quently the productiveness of machinery and work- 
men, far below that which is found to exist in 
foreign countries. The undersigned, therefore, 
protest against further interference, as, in their 
opinion, fraught with evil to all classes concerned 
in the cotton trade; and they urge on the Govern- 
ment the necessity of abstaining from a course of 
legislation which can only end in mischief and dis- 
appointment, and which, if adopted, will have to 
be retraced ; and they throw upon Ministers the 
sole and entire responsibility.” 


The memorial was as fol. 


Now that brought him to the third point, 
upon which, as he had said, he would but 
briefly trespass upon the attention of the 
House. He would not throw upon the 
Ministers the whole responsibility of this 
measure, and on that point he differed 
with the memorialists; but he thought 
that it was fitting that they, as well as all 
those energetic and enterprising men who 
had deserved well of their country, by em- 
ploying vast numbers of the people, by 
clothing, as well as by extending the trade 
and increasing the wealth and productive 
powers of this country to that unexampled 
pitch to which they had attained—it really 
was but fitting that they should know how 
this measure was to be carried through the 
House of Commons. It certainly would 
not be carried by the Ministers; but in one 
sense of the word the neutrality of the 
Ministers often contributed to the success 
of a measure. There never was an Admi- 
nistration that had so much power for 
good or for evil, from the fusion of political 
men, as the noble Lord had at this mo- 
ment. From the state of parties in that 
House, the noble Lord’s fiat on such a Bill 
as this would be sufficient, without the co- 
operation of the other Members of the Ad- 
ministration. It had gone forth to the 
world that two Members of the Administra- 
tion cordially supported this measure; and 
who were those two Members ? The noble 
Lord the First Lord of the Treasury and 
the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of 
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State for the Home Department. That of 
itself was something like a Government 
support of the measure. But he stated on 
a former occasion that some other Members 
of the Administration, who, during the pre- 
ceding Session had taken a prominent part 
in the debate, had refrained from doing so 
on the present occasion; and he did not 
apply that remark to the right hon. Gentle- 
man alone who sat upon the Treasury 
bench. Let the country know that this 
measure had been carried because men of 
great ability, of high station, and of great 
influence on both sides of the House, did 
not think proper to show the same zeal 
which they manifested on a former occa- 
sion to stop this mischievous restriction of 
labour. He had been a little misunderstood 
ona former occasion when he alluded to 
the right hon. Baronet the Member for 
Tamworth. He never meant to presume 
to say that that right hon. Gentleman 
should, on account of his position, whether 
he was inclined or not, take a prominent 
part in a very great and important debate 
on a most important matter that might 
come before the House. He never meant 
anything of the kind; but at the same 
time he was bound to say that he had rated 


the debating powers of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman as high as this—that he knew that 
inany case which he earnestly supported or 
earnestly opposed, the effect was very great 
in that House, and had great influence on 


their votes. And when the right hon. Ba- 
ronet said that this was a question on which 
there was little new to be said, he would 
take leave to say this, that there never was 
a question which he had ever examined or 
on which he had ever sifted the minds of 
men out of doors, on which there was so 
much difference of opinion among all classes. 
He knew no question at that moment on 
which so many intelligent, well-informed 
men would tell them, if they asked them 
for their opinion (as no doubt many hon. 
Members were in the habit of doing, for 
the purpose of knowing what steps they 
should take)—he knew of no question on 
which so many men would be found to con- 
fess that they knew nothing about the pro- 
bable effects of this Bill. If it were true, 
asadmitted by the hon. Member for Fins- 
bury, that the working people whom it 
would affect, entertained the notion that, 
although it would shorten their hours of la- 
hour, it would not reduce their wages, he 
would ask, was this a time in which to per- 
mit them to be injured by such a delusion? 
But the right hon. Gentleman the Secre- 
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tary of State for the Home Department 
had said, that although he knew the peo- 
ple were deluded as to the consequences of 
this Bill, yet as they had almost unani- 
mously asked for it, the Legislature ought 
to accede to their wishes. [Mr. BrotuEr- 
ton: That’s statesmanship!] The right 
hon. Baronet would, therefore, support this 
measure. He maintained that this debate 
ought not to close before they had been 
again enlightened by the opinions of the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, and the Se- 
eretary of the Admiralty. He wished to 
say something in reference to what had 
fallen from the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, as to the necessity of submitting to 
the demands of the people. In his opinion, 
the people had not demanded this measure. 
He believed that the number of working 
people in favour of the Bill was very cir- 
cumscribed. He believed that those of the 
working classes who had petitioned for this 
Bill were not aware of their own real in- 
terests, and that they had been induced to 
join in the ery for this Bill by the persua- 
sions of some idle demagogues. He be- 
lieved that the honest and industrious por- 
tion of the labouring community felt that 
their prosperity depended upon the prosper- 
ity of those who employed them, and that 
they were dependent on them for their 
work, Was it, then, right that they should 
pass the Bill, because it had been said by 
its demagogue advocates that the people 
would rise up in rebellion if it were not 
granted? It had been said again and 
again, that if they passed this Bill, it would 
settle the question; but they might rest 
assured that if they passed a ten, an eight, 
or a six hours Bill, they could never settle 
this agitation as long as human nature re- 
mained what it was, and as long as the 
working people were subject to those pri- 
vations and those temporary distresses 
which it was in the nature of things they 
must ever be subject to. It was entirely 
wrong and mischievous to be continually 
parading before the eyes of the country 
samples of the miseries of the working 
people, for the purpose of supporting this 
measure. Thanking the House most sin- 
cerely for the kind manner in which they 
had listened to him whilst he endeavoured, 
as far as his humble abilities had enabled 
him, to induce the House to reject this 
measure, which he believed would reduce 
the industry, capital, skill, and manufac- 
turing prosperity of this country, he would 
sit down by moving that the House resolve 
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itself into a Committee on this Bill that day 


six months. 
Mr. BECKETT said, though he could 
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they were now exposed. He had presented 
to that House a petition from the clergy, 
not only of the Establishment, but from the 


not bring himself to believe that the House | ministers of all religious persuasions, jn 
was likely to entertain the Amendment | which they pointed out the injurious effects 
which had been proposed, and so soon re-| which long hours of labour produced on the 
verse the decision which they had come to | moral, social, and educational interests of 
on a former occasion, still he hoped they | the people. He had also presented a pe. 
would grant him their indulgence while in | tition from medical gentlemen, stating that 
a few sentences he stated the reasons which | they believed this unreasonable duration of 
induced him to wish for an alteration inthe | labour, day by day, in an atmosphere 
law as it now stood. As the representa-| impregnated with unwholesome particles, 
tive of a large manufacturing community, | and raised to a temperature inconsistent 
which comprised many large establishments | with health, tended to promote premature 
connected with the silk, cotton, and wool- | decay, and, in many cases, led to early 
len manufacture, perhaps it would not be | deaths. But the proposal for shortening the 
out of place should he endeavour to state | hours of labour had the support of many of 
briefly to the House the claims which those | the master manufacturers themselves; and 
employed in those establishments had upon | he had had the pleasure and satisfaction of 
the attention of the House. He was bound | presenting a petition from those of Leeds, 
to say that the existing law was universally | praying the House to adopt an Eleven 
deprecated by every class of his consti-| Hours Bill. He confessed that if they 
tuents, from the most influential manufac- | were met on the present occasion to chalk 
turers and merchants down to the humblest | out a new law for the entire empire, he 
operatives. Public opinion had been un- | should be an advocate for not going beyond 
equivocally expressed on the question, and! ten hours; but the House must recollect 
the belief was, that the present hours of | that they were not now chalking out anew 
labour were by no means necessary to the | measure—they were merely endeavouring to 





prosperity of manufactures. With regard | 
to the operatives, he found it stated in the | 


late debate by the hon. Member for Mon- 
trose (Mr. Hume), that he believed they 


remove the evils of a system that had long 
existed—a system under which great es- 
tablishments had risen—one under which 
large sums had been expended in the eree- 


were induced by false statements to take | tion of mills and other great works—and 
the view which they did on this question. | under which the supply and demand of la- 


It was also said by the hon. Member for 


bour had been long regulated. It was a 


Durham (Mr. Bright), that he believed the | system, therefore, which should be touched 
working men were deluded in regard to| with a most cautious, prudent, and tender 
what they considered their welfare on the| hand. He considered, however, that a re- 


subject; and the right hon. Gentleman the | 


duction of one hour would be a great boon 


Member for Halifax (the Chancellor of the | to the workmen, and might be consented 


Exchequer) stated that cases had occurred 
in which proposals were made to the work- 
men to have experiments made, but which 
were not accepted, and he argued that this 
gave them reason to believe that the peo- 
ple were not sincere in the statements 
which they made in their petitions. Now, 
from letters in his possession, and from other 
sources, he was convinced that the working 
classes were perfectly sincere in the opin- 
ions they had formed on this question. It 
was not a new question with them. It had 
been long debated in their clubs and socie- 
ties; they discussed it over their pots of ale 
and pipes of tobacco; they were familiar with 
it in all its bearings; and they had come to 
the conclusion that an alteration would be 
for their benefit : they wished to see their 
families released, at any cost, from the un- 
reasonable duration of labour to which 








to by the master manufacturers without in- 
jury to them. In asking for an Eleven 


| ‘Hours Bill, they proposed to take off that 


hour of labour which pressed most heavily 
on the workman, and which was the least 
profitable to the manufacturer. One hour 
taken off would permit the family of the 
working men to enjoy around their own 
domestic hearths that relaxation from la- 
bour which they did not now possess. It 
would enable them to attend evening lec- 
tures, mechanics’ institutions, and the 
schools for children, all which were open, 
but which they were prevented from attend- 
ing by the present regulations. And he 
must say, in justice to the working classes, 
that he never saw people more anxious or 
more desirous than they were to obtain the 
means of intellectual improvement. The 
hon. Member had alluded to the flax mills, 
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and said that the number of hours work in 
them could not be reduced without being 
attended with a reduction of the wages of 
those out of doors. But the largest manu- 
facturer of flax at Leeds, had voluntarily 
reduced the time of work to eleven hours, 
without accompanying it with any reduc- 
tion of wages; and this had been effected 
without any loss. He had evidence to that 
effect in his pocket, which he could produce 
if necessary, and in which it was stated the 
proceeding had been effected without any 
injurious effect to the proprietor. Another 
reason which made him contented with an 
Eleven Hours Bill was, that he was most 
unwilling to militate against that good feel- 
ing which now existed between the manufac- 
turers and the workmen. He hoped, and 
had reason to believe, that the manufac- 
turers would not disagree as to the adoption 
of an Eleven Hours Bill; but he feared 
that a Ten Hours Bill would be considered 
as driving the manufacturers too hard, and 
would tend te lessen those habits of kind- 
ness and consideration for the people which 
now existed. He knew that there were at 


present many advantages conferred on the 
workmen by manufacturers, such as pro- 
viding schoolmasters and medical men, 


whose services they employed without mak- 
ing any charge to the workmen; but he 
did fear that if they went the length of a Ten 
Hours Bill, they would drive the manufac- 
turers from discharging these good offices. 
He must say that they displayed the 
greatest generosity to their workmen; and 
he should be exceedingly unwilling to do 
anything which could produce a change of 
feeling in this respect. In conclusion, he 
expressed a hope that the House would see 
it to be its duty to cause a reduction of one 
hour in the time of labour. 

Mr. WARD said, that the subject had 
been discussed so fully and so frequently, 
and he had on so many occasions offered 
his opinions upon it to the House, that he 
should not have trespassed upon the atten- 
tion of the House with another word upon 
the present occasion, if he had not felt that 
his silence might be misinterpreted, from 
the altered position in which the question 
now stood. Now, the hon. Gentleman who 
had just addressed the House said that he 
could not conceive that the House would 
seriously entertain the question as to whe- 
ther they should reverse their former deci- 
sion. Now, in saying that, he had touch- 
ed upon a very delicate question; for let 
him ask the hon. Gentleman, what decision 
on this question the House had not re- 
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versed? What was the history of the 
question before the House? He would be- 
gin with the Motion of the noble Lord (the 
late Member for Dorsetshire) which was 
carried, not by a very large majority, but 
which was no sooner carried than it was 
reversed; he believed that it was carried 
by perfectly honest votes, but it had also 
been reversed by perfectly honest votes. 
Last year it was introduced under the 
same circumstances by the same noble 
Lord; but after a full discussion in a very 
full House, the Bill was rejected by a ma- 
jority of ten. This occurred in that very 
same House of Commons that sanctioned 
the second reading of this Bill during the 
present Session by a majority of 108. 
They had, therefore, come to different de- 
cisions upon this question already, without 
any cause whatever having been offered for 
the changes which had taken place. The 
House of Commons did certainly appear to 
him to stand, in reference to this measure, 
in the most unfortunate position of either 
having legislated in the first instance with- 
out a proper knowledge of the facts; or of 
having dealt with a question vitally affect- 
ing the interests of the whole of the work- 
ing population of the kingdom, for good or 
for evil, more with reference to its own 
political likings or dislikings of particular 
men, than with reference to the great prin- 
ciples upon which its decision ought to 
have rested. Now, the question opened 
to them to-day was simply this: were they, 
or were they not, to reconsider the deci- 
sion which they arrived at the other day ? 
The hon. Member proposed, as a mezzo 
termine that they should adopt an Eleven 
Hours Bill. He did not believe that an 
honest advocate, such as his hon. Friend 
the Member for Oldham, would accept an 
Eleven Hours Bill. [Mr. Fretpen: No, 
no!] The hon. Member, with characteris- 
tic candour, admitted this. He believed 
that the noble Lord (Lord Ashley), in his 
late letter, refused to accept such a Bill. 
[Mr. Frevpen: Certainly. ] Nor was it at all 
likely that it would settle the question, espe- 
cially as it was always described as a social 
boon to be given to the working people, and 
without which, of course, they would not now 
be satisfied. But they had now come toa 
point when it was absolutely necessary for 
them to consider whether they could safely 
legislate on the subject. The question 
was simply whether they could reduce the 
hours of labour of the working classes with- 
out seriously reducing the amount of re- 
muneration which they received for their 
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labour? That was the real question at 
issue before the House. If they could do 
it—if they could show him (Mr. Ward) the 
practicability of such a measure, he would 
go to the full extent of the Bill which the 
hon. Member for Oldham advocated; and 
he would vote for a ten hours in preference 
to an eleven hours Bill to-morrow, or even 
for an eight hours in preference to a 
Ten Hours Bill; and he believed that the 
advantages would be most obvious: that 
would be a necesssary deduction from the 
premises of the advocates of the Bill—if 
they could safely and legitimately limit 
the hours of labour without affecting the 
prosperity of the working classes, let them 
at once carry out the principle to the full 
extent. With reference to the advantages 
of domestic intercourse, of all the ameni- 
ties of life, and the education and the com- 
fort of the working people, which had been 
dwelt upon by the advocates of this Bill, 
he begged to say that he wished as heartily 
as any hon. Member of that House could 
wish to see the working classes in the en- 
joyment of those advantages; and he would 
say, ‘‘Give them an Eight Hours Bill— 
give them four hours for rational recrea- 
tion, and four more for the purpose of en- 
abling them to raise themselves in their 
own estimation and in the social scale.” 
But it was because he doubted that they 
could give them such advantages, that he 
could not join in supporting this Bill. Hav- 
ing given the closest consideration to this 
subject, he had decidedly come to the con- 
clusion that they could not safely give the 
working classes even an Eleven Hours Bill. 
He firmly believed that if the House adopt- 
ed this measure, they would inflict a great 
blow upon the commercial prosperity of 
this country, and would consequently da- 
mage the interests of the working classes, 
whom they had intended to benefit. He 
had spoken in this spirit on a former occa- 
sion, and he had placed himself in opposi- 
tion to a large portion of his own constitu- 
ents by so doing; he had also placed him- 
self in opposition to the leading Members 
of the Government, and nothing but the 
deepest conviction would have induced him 
again to intrude upon the attention of the 
House. He ventured last year, as the 
House might recollect, to point out the 
danger of giving any encouragement to the 
delusion under which the working commu- 
nity laboured occasionally with regard to 
its own interests; he ventured, in point of 
fact, to show the injurious effects of trades’ 
unions. He pointed out the danger of all 
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restrictions upon the hours of the working 
classes; he attempted to show them that it 
was impossible to diminish the hours of 
labour without at the same time diminish. 
ing the amount of remuneration. It was 
his firm belief that the hours of labour 
could not be reduced without a correspond- 
ing reduction in the amount of wages. And 
he believed that there was not a man 
amongst the working classes who would 
take a Ten Hours Bill with ten hours 
wages. He believed that in that opinion 
the hon. Member for Finsbury (Mr, 
Duncombe) agreed with him; and was it 
right for the House to adopt this measure 
unless they had full security that, when 
passed, the wages of the working man 
would not be reduced proportionably to the 
reduction of his hours of labour? In stat- 
ing his views upon this subject last Session, 
he had committed an error. He had stated 
that in some parishes in Sheffield they had 
imposed restrictions as to the taking of ap- 
prentices into certain trades—that a father 
could not apprentice more than one of his 
sons to his own trade. He believed he was 
unconsciously led into that mis-statement. 
His constituents had since told him that 
such unnatural restrictions prevailed only 
in two very small and insignificant branches 
of trade. Having committed that error, he 
was bound to make that correction publicly. 
He was quite willing to admit that short 
time had been of some temporary advan- 
tage to the working classes. He was per- 
fectly willing to admit that they had by 
arrangements in some manufactories man- 
aged to keep up the amount of wages, not- 
withstanding a considerable reduction in 
the hours of labour. He was bound to 
state the case with perfect fairness; but 
would not such a system, if it were ex- 
tended to the cotton manufacture, affect the 
source of wages eventually ? would it not 
destroy our foreign markets by rendering 
our manufacturers incapable of competing 
with those of other countries? It was of 
little consequence whether the article to be 
affected was cutlery or cotton, for just in 
proportion to the extent of the interference 
with this competition, would be the loss oc- 
casioned to the workmen. In every case 
of trade where the produce of that trade 
was exported to neutral markets, where 
they had to meet the German and other 
foreign manufacturers, they should be cau- 
tious in legislating. The town of Sheffield 
exported 73 per cent of all its products 
to neutral markets; and although they had 
heard so much of protection—of protection 
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at home, of protection in the eolonies—he 
hoped that all that had been given up, and 
that, having adopted the principles of free 
trade in one respect, they would feel bound 
to carry them out in all. In the case of 
the cotton trade, the danger of meeting 
foreign competition was very great. Two 


and a half or from two to three per cent of | 


increased price, would suffice to turn the 
seale against them, so closely were the 
profits at present calculated. The conse- 
quence would be, that a certain number of 
men would be thrown out of employment. 
The House by its act would deprive them 
of their daily bread; for he knew of no 
source, except high prices, out of which 
high wages could come. Such had been 
his sentiments upon previous occasions 
when the question had been discussed; and 
instead of having subsequently learned to 
doubt those opinions, he had had them 
lately tested and confirmed. The very 
strongest advocates of the measure amongst 
the working classes themselves, did not 
venture to designate it other than “‘ a great 
experiment.”” But he feared to try it. He 
admitted that the motives for the support 
of the measure were of a very flattering 
nature. All the best and most philan- 


thropie sentiments of the human mind must 


be in favour of it. They could not but ap- 
prove the idea of improving the condition 
of the working classes; of imposing upon 
them less labour and less work; and giving 
them more time for mental improvement 
and social enjoyment. But the question 


for the House to consider was, whether | 


those hopes could be realised or not. He 
had heard it said in the course of the de- 
bate, that nothing could exceed the ingrati- 
tude of the free traders to the working 
classes in thus turning round upon them, 
and refusing them their aid; whilst none of 
the promises held out by those free traders 
as to the reduction in the prices of food 
had been borne out by the result. Some 


of those advantages that were held out to | 
| the demand of the markets were diminish- 


the working people, had been realised. But 
free trade was not a name merely. 
a fact. It was a fact which required time 
for development. The foreign corn which 
was to be admitted freely for the consump- 
tion of the working classes of this country, 
had not as yet been sown. He repeated, 
the labouring people had not as yet had 
time to receive the benefits of the free- 
trade measures of the last Session. If, 
indeed, the Act of the last Session had 

een foreseen or had been passed in a 
former year, and if the corn fields of Ame- 
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rica and of the Continent of Europe had 
been sown, then would the effects of the 
measure, by equalising the prices all over 
the world, be already felt by the working 
men of England, as then, for the first time, 
would they be put in possession of those 
advantages which would necessarily result. 
But it was a work of time. There never 
was anything more visionary than to sup- 
pose that the mere passing of an Act of 
Parliament could all at once turn scarcity 
into plenty; and his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Stockport never held out the pros- 
pect of such advantages as must finally 
accrue from the measure being immedi- 
ately derived from it by the working man. 
But he merely wished, upon the present 
occasion, to give testimony in the House 
that his opinions upon the subject of the 
Bill before them remained unaltered, and 
that he still believed its effects would be 
found injurious to the interests of the 
working classes. He agreed with the hon. 
Member for Winchester, that the present 
was the most unfortunate time that could 
have been chosen for such an experiment. 
The hon. Member for Oldham knew the 
difficulties which manufacturers were con- 
tending with; that the prices of provisions 
and of the raw materials were rising. [Mr. 
Hixptey: Not cotton.] And we were 
adding to the difficulties of the manufac- 
turers and their workmen, by this kind of 
legislation. Ata time of scarcity, the House 
was about to debar the working men from 
making up in a season of abundance for 
any present deficiency by working longer 
time. With diminished food and a di- 
minished supply of cotton, and witha great 
famine in Ireland, which was spreading 
over a great part of the world, and with 
competitors from every quarter, this was a 
most unhappy time for limiting labour in 
our factories to ten hours a day. There 
was a reaction in these matters, which 
worked in a circle: if we paid more for 
food we could give less for clothes; and if 
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ing every day, there would be less employ- 
ment for the labourer; and the House was 
most unwisely going to contribute to these 
difficulties by a measure which, in his opin- 
ion, would have the most injurious conse- 
quence. When the profits of manufactur- 
ers were admitted to be so small, was this 
a moment for a measure of this kind ? 
The House might feel a repugnancy to the 
vote of the other day being rescinded; and 
if the experiment was to be tried, no man 
would more rejoice than he should at its 
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success, and at its proving that his expec- 
tations of the result of the measure had 
turned out to be erroneous. But entertain- 
ing, as he did, the deepest conviction that 
the measure would prove injurious both to 
masters and men, he should not be doing 
his duty if he did not support the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Winchester. 
Mr. BROTHERTON said, that he could 
hardly expect to say anything new upon 
this subject; but he was unwilling to give 
a silent vote. It was most painful to his 
feelings to differ in opinion with many of 
his most intimate friends, for whom he en- 
tertained the highest respect; but his firm 
conviction was, that legislation on this 
subject was absolutely necessary. The 
question was simply this—whether females 
from 13 to 18 years of age and upwards, 
ought to be compelled to work in a heated 
atmosphere for twelve hours a day, inces- 
santly, without the possibility of procuring 
any relaxation. Every hon. Member who 
had spoken, was desirous that the hours of 
labour should be reduced; but it was said 
by some hon. Member, ‘‘ Let them be re- 
duced by an arrangement between the 
master and the men, and not by law.” 
It was said that legislative interference 
could not be defended; that it was opposed 


to all right principles; that every man had 
a right to use his labour in the best pos- 
sible manner for the attainment of his liv- 


ing. He was ready to admit that it was 
not desirable to interfere with those gene- 
ral principles where interference could be 
avoided; but if the House should leave 
everything to the operation of general 
principles of political economy, its occupa- 
tion would soon be very much curtailed. 
Parliament had interfered between land- 
lord and tenant—it had regulated the fares 
of hackney coaches, and the fares on rail- 
ways—it had interfered between masters 
and apprentices, between merchants and 
shipowners—it was about to interfere with 
the rights of property in Ireland; and last 
night another interference of the same 
kind had been urged with respect to sites 
for the Free Church of Scotland. There 
were three classes of opponents to this 
Bill: those against any legislative interfe- 
rence whatever—those who would limit it 
to children—and those who were opposed 
to any further reduction of the present 
hours of labour for young persons be- 
tween 13 and 18 years of age. But al- 
though the hon. Gentlemen who had 
spoken entertained different opinions, he 
found, from beginning to end, that most of 
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their arguments were directed against al] 
legislation upon the subject. Now, he 
wished to know if there was any value jn 
their arguments, why a Factory Bill had 
received the sanction of the Legislature? 
A very strong case was made out to show 
that factory labour was an exception tothe 
general rule. In the year 1815, the mills 
in Manchester were working 78 or 79 
hours a week, children of six years of age 
being sometimes employed 19 hours. Were 
not they left to the operation of the prin. 
ciples of political economy? If all men 
were men of humanity and justice, there 
would be no need of legislation ; and if 
the people employed in manufactures were 
merely created to eat and drink, and work 
and die, the question might be argued on 
commercial principles, and on the abstract 
principles of potitical economy. But he (Mr. 
Brotherton) believed they were created for 
nobler objects; and it was important for 
statesmen to consider their physical and 
moral and social condition. One hon. 
Member said, that the hours of labour 
should be left to the arrangement of the 
masters and workmen. That proposition 
had been considered; but had they come to 
any arrangement, or were they likely to 
do so? Nothing of the kind. Legislation 
had become necessary in consequence of 
the great proportion of females employed 
in manufactories compared with the num- 
ber of male adults; and it was called for 
on the principles of humanity and justice, 
and from the necessity of the case, because 
the weak and the strong were obliged to 
work the same time. Many persons were 
able to work long hours; but others, who 
were not so strong, were compelled to work 
longer than was consistent with their 
health, simply because if they did not con- 
tinue to do so, they would be thrown out 
of employment. When he was a boy, he 
experienced this wearisome toil himself; 
and he had witnessed delicate females com- 
pelled to stand at their work for many a 
long hour when they were ill able to do so; 
he recollected the feelings and sentiments 
he had at that time, and he resolved that, 
if ever he had the good fortune to be in a 
position in which he could be instrumental 
in shortening factory labour, he would en- 
deavour to accomplish that end; and he 
was proud to say, that under other circum- 
stances the feelings of his boyhood were 
still retained in his mature age. He knew 
that many most unjust charges had been 
made against the masters; and although 
he advocated the principle which he consi- 
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dered good for all classes, he never had 
identified himself with those who were in 
the habit of libelling men who were as hu- 
mane and kind as any hon. Member of that 
House; but he was quite opposed to the 
system. Capital was so combined with 
labour, that the temptation to work long 
hours was too great for many to resist; and 
even the hon. Member for Oldham, if he 
would act according to his humane feel- 
ings, rich as he was, would soon find him- 
self in the Gazette, because if one mill 
worked two or three hours longer than 
another, it would be impossible for the lat- 
ter to carry on a successful competition. 
He admitted that a material reduction of 
the hours of labour would, to a certain ex- 
tent, increase the cost of production; but 
they ought to be governed by higher prin- 
ciples; and he contended that a reduction 
of the hours of labour would benefit not 
only the workmen but the masters them- 
selves. He could not help noticing the 
contradictory arguments used by the oppo- 
nents of the Bill. A desire evidently ex- 
isted to alarm the working classes by say- 
ing that a reduction of wages must neces- 
sarily follow a reduction of time. Now, 
the greater part of the men employed 


worked by piece, and they were not so ig- 
norant as not to be aware that if a smaller 
quantity of goods was turned out, wages 


must be lower. One hon. Member had 
said that this was a Bill to raise wages at 
the expense of capital. But the fact was, 
that the wages of the men employed in the 
cotton manufacture had never altered 1 
per cent during the last fifteen years; 
whilst the price of yarn and manufactured 
goods had fluctuated more than 40 per 
cent within the last three years. He ap- | 
prehended no disastrous result from the re- 
duction of the number of hours, because 
the machinery which had been constructed 
during the last few years would be more 
than an equivalent for such reduction. The 
reduction in the price of goods did not de- 
pend on the reduction of wages, but on 
the great improvements which had taken 
place in machinery, the increased labour of 
adults, and other circumstances. It was 
said that the working classes were not in 
favour of the measure. Now, there were 
not more than 500,000 persons employed 
in all these branches of factory trade, and 
out of that number 260,000 were engaged 
in the cotton manufacture. But last year 
Petitions were presented in favour of the | 
measure now under consideration, signed | 
by 230,000 persons; and similar petitions 
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had been presented, during the present 
Session, containing 170,000 signatures. 
A great deal had been said respecting the 
memorial against the measure from 200 
masters, representing a large capital; but 
the noble Lord at the head of Her Majes- 
ty’s Government had that day presented a 
petition from ‘not less than 470 masters, 
representing many thousands of hands, in 
favour of the measure. In the year 1832 
he (Mr. Brotherton) procured the signa- 
tures of forty-nine of the largest and most 
respectable millowners in Manchester, in 
favour of a Bill for limiting the hours of 
labour to 113. His object in mentioning 
this fact was to show the growing feeling in 
favour of the principle of a reduction in the 
number of hours of labour; and, as many 
arguments had been urged against the 
principle of the Bill, he would just remind 
the House that the petitioners on that oc- 
casion expressed their opinion ‘“ that such 
a regulation is necessary, and would be 
generally beneficial.” This statement 
showed that the manufacturers, at that 
time, after having had twelve years’ expe- 
rience of the Factory Act, acknowledged 
the necessity for legislation, the principle 
for which he (Mr. Brotherton) was con- 
tending. This Bill was a question of de- 
gree, and not of principle. When the late 
Sir R. Peel brought forward a Bill in 
1815, the mills were working seventy-nine 
hours a week, and many of them ninety 
hours; and it was proposed at once to re- 
duce the hours to ten and a half. The very 
same arguments that were now used were 
urged against that measure by the masters. 
But they had been false prophets as to the 
result in every case. They said, ‘* If you 
prevent children from working in mills 
more than twelve or fourteen hours a day, 
you will completely ruin us.”” The time 
had been reduced from seventy-nine hours 
to sixty-nine hours for adults—working 
young persons in the night had been pro- 
hibited—and young children were not al- 
lowed at present to work more than six 
hours a day. But, notwithstanding the re- 
duction, an increase had taken place in the 
quantity of manufactured goods; and last 
year 25,000,000 pounds more of cotton 
yarn were exported than in the previous 
year. This was a clear proof our manu- 
factures had gone on increasing. And 
there was one fact especially worthy of at- 
tention, that when the late Sir R. Peel 
brought forward his Bills in the years 1815 
and 1816, although the value of the ex- 
ports was about the same as at present, 
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yet four times the quantity were now ex- 
ported. The cotton tax was a heavy tax; 
and, in April, 1843, the late Mr. Thomas 
Ashton stated to the then Premier, that he 
paid for that tax not less than 4,5001. a 
year. What had become of it now? In 
the year 1844 the tax raised from cot- 
ton was 750,000/.; and taking the number 
of persons employed in cotton mills at 
260,000, he found it equal to about 13d. 
per week, or one-tenth of the wages, the 
average in cotton mills for the last ten 
years being 10s. per week. If they re- 
duced the time to eleven hours, they would 
receive a full equivalent from the remission 
of the cotton tax. He had fully considered 
the question, and in a commercial point of 
view did not think there was anything to 
fear. But it was well to concede to the 
prejudices of men when they could not be 
entirely convinced, by reason and argu- 
ment, in order that they might be after- 
wards convinced by experience. All ex- 
perience had hitherto been in favour of 
legislation with regard to cotton factories. 
All those who professed themselves favour- 
able to legislation for children, had still op- 
posed the Bill upon principle; but if these 
principles had been adopted, there would 
have been no legislation even for children. 
With regard to the cotton trade, he would 
take the liberty of reading the words of an 
eloquent and learned man, which would 
have great weight with the House with re- 
regard to this system. He must say, how- 
ever, that he did not agree with his state- 
ments because his facts were not cor- 
rect :— 

“ It has been ascertained that children as young 
as three years of age labour for their own bread 
and the bread of their parents. I ask what does 
the State do on these occasions ?” 


Alluding to the reduction of the hours of 
labour with respect to the children em- 
ployed:— 


“ What does the State do on these occasions ? 
It says to the master you shall not employ a child 
in a factory, working it as some are doing now, 
from five in the morning till seven at night, till it 
is eight years of age. This is the reason these 
two things are inserted in this Bill. 

“T ask you as persons having children of the 
age stated under your care, whether you think it 
would not be extremely advantageous to the in- 
terests of humanity that there should be some 
regulation, first of the hours of labour, cutting 
them down to six hours instead of twelve or four- 
teen? We must do something to get rid of the 
shame, 

“You see poor children labouring fifteen or 
seventeen hours, and then coming up with the 
sweat dropping from them, and lying down, having 





been overworked to gratify the vile cupidity o 
their masters. Should you not stand between 
these poor innocents and the dreadful crimes com. 
mitted against them? Should you not say to the 
masters, there is a God above, and you shall not 
work children after this fashion ? Do you not now 
understand what is the meaning of the Factory 
Bill ?” 

Now, would the House believe that this 
was the language used by the hon. and 
learned Member for Bath, in a speech de. 
livered by him in that town on the 21st of 
April, 1843? He repeated, he did not 
believe the statement, but had read it to 
show the inconsistency of the man on this 
subject. He had always considered legis. 
lation necessary, and had supported every 
Bill which had been introduced; but the 
House had been so led away by the prin. 
ciples of political economy that it could not 
be convinced of their necessity. He was 
quite satisfied that the adoption of the pre- 
sent measure would advance the interest 
of all parties. He considered it a great 
mockery and a complete delusion to say to 
the working classes, ‘‘ We ‘wish to promote 
your physical and mental improvement— 
we will give you public parks and public 
institutions’ —and yet, after keeping them 
immured twelve hours a day in factories, 
to expect them to cultivate their minds 
and become good subjects. He had seen 
females, some in an advanced state of 
pregnancy, and others in a condition which 
would melt the heart of a stone, compelled 
to perform this labour; and it was impos- 
sible, under the present system, that it 
should be otherwise. [Mr. Bricut: Not 
compelled to work.] They had no other 
choice; factory labour was not free labour. 
He implored the House not to negative the 
Bill. He was confident that its results 
would be beneficial. Although it might 
be said that it would not settle the ques- 
tion, and that agitators would still find 
employment, he believed that if once the 
working classes could experience its bene- 
fit, they would not give their countenance 
to any such agitation, nor allow themselves 
to be agitated. 

Sir J. GRAHAM: Sir, I confess that! 
feel obliged for being allowed to follow the 
hon. Member who has just sat down. 
have listened, as I am sure the House has 
done, with infinite pleasure to the speech 
of the hon. Gentleman, who has mentioned 
one particular circumstance, which I con- 
fess, until I heard it from himself, I was 
not aware of—that at any period of his 
life, with his own hands, he had minis- 
tered to his own wants. I consider it 4 
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at honour that I now sit in this House 
on terms of perfect equality with the hon. 
Gentleman, who, by the speech he has 
‘yst made, has proved that, even from the 
humblest classes of society in this country, 
4 person can rise, by the influence of honest 
industry and unblemished character, to the 
highest station, the representative in Par- 
liament of a free community. I must say 
the hon. Gentleman has given full effect 
to the feelings of his youth which he has 
described to us, and it is very honourable 
to him that he has done so; but, Sir, 
permit me to observe, that the success in 
life to which he owes his seat in this House, 
is owing to long hours of labour, and shows 
that by the careful employment of time 
most useful and honourable acquirements 
are compatible with long hours; and I can- 
not, therefore, see, when you fail by argu- 
ment to convince the nation, why you should 
give way to the prejudices of the public. The 
hon. Gentleman has not, as appears to me, 
correctly stated the question at issue. He 
says, ‘* Shall you compel women and chil- 
dren to work for twelve hours a day, or 
not?” Now, that does not appear to me 
to be the question ; but the question is, 
shall you by indirect legislation restrain 
industrious men from working twelve hours 
a day for the purpose of earning their live- 
lihood, though they are willing to undergo 
the fatigue? It is not with any feelings 
of pedantry that I make the observation, 
but 1 must, in passing, state, that should 
the House adopt the measure now before 
them, it will be a departure—a flagrant 
departure—from the strict rules of poli- 
tieal economy—a science which in some 
quarters of this House appears to be 
treated almost with contempt, but it is a 
science which I have always considered as 
tending towards the benefit and general 
happiness of the nation; and I doubt if 
any legislation will be found safe if you de- 
part from the great rules of that important 
science. Yet if I could satisfy my mind 
that this measure was conducive to the 
interests of the working classes, it is not 
a pedantic or rigid adherence to the rules 
of political science which would induce me 
to treat this question with that firm resist- 
ance which I am prepared to offer to the 
Bill now before the House. The hon. Gen- 
tleman has relied much on an observation 
which, I am bound to say, he thought con- 
elusive in favour of this measure, but which, 
I grieve to add, did not carry conviction to 
my mind; he said, ‘* Shall it be allowed 
that, to eat, to drink, to work, and to die, 





shall be the lot of a large portion of our 
fellow-countrymen?’’ But, alas! I grieve 
to say, the truth is, that not in this coun- 
try only, but throughout the whole of this 
world of sorrow and of care, the lot of 
eating, drinking, working, and dying, must 
ever be the sum of human life among the 
masses of a large portion of the human 
family. It is grievous to admit this sad 
reality; but the question is, it being neces- 
sary that mankind must work for their 
subsistence, or in order to obtain their 
subsistence, should you help them to pass 
their lives as contentedly as possible by 
giving full scope to their energies? or 
should you, by legislation, so interfere as 
to add to the wants and sufferings of their 
existence, and thereby embitter their lot? 
Now, I am prepared to say, having given 
my best attention to the political portion of 
this question, that I am warned by the fore- 
bodings of the right hon. the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, who has warned us with 
respect to the decrease of our foreign 
trade, and the dimished demand for full 
work in the manufacturing districts; and I 
have little to urge in addition to what the 
Secretary of the Admiralty has already 
stated as to the interests of the great com- 
munity of Sheffield. The hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Salford has made 
some reference to the amount of exports 
and foreign trade; and I think he said that 
the exports of the cotton trade were not 
materially diminished; but I hold in my 
hand a paper which was circulated this 
morning, being accounts relating to the 
trade and navigation of this country, and 
which contains a statement with reference 
to the exports of 1846, as compared with 
those of 1845, to which I wish to call the 
particular attention of the House. Now, 
it must be observed, that the Bill at pre- 
sent under discussion deals with four ar- 
ticles of staple manufacture, viz., cotton 
manufactures, woollen and yarn, linen or 
flax, and silk manufactures; and the whole 
declared value of the exports in the year 
1846 amounted to 51,279,7351., out of 
which the declared value of the exports of 
cotton, linen, woollen, and silk manufactures 
was 37,385,000/., being about four-fifths 
of the whole of these exports. With respect 
to cotton, the declared value of the export 
of cotton manufactures was 17,726,9661. in 
1846, compared with 19,156,096/. in 1845, 
showing a falling-off in the year just passed 
in the declared value of 1,000,0002. and 
upwards. Then, Sir, the declared value 
of linen manufactures exported in 1846 
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was 2,838,3841., but in 1845 it was 
3,036,370. Again, with respect to wool- 
len and woollen yarn manufactures, there 
appears to be a large defalcation in 1846 
as compared with 1845—of woollen yarn 
the declared value of exports, in 1845, was 
1,066,925/.; and, in 1846, it was only 
907,8931.; then, with respect to woollen 
manufactures, the declared value of ex- 
ports, in 1845, was 7,693,1171.; whereas, 
in 1846, it was only 6,334,298/. Then 
again on silk, there was but a very small 
increase, the increase being from 766,4051. 
in 1845, to 837,5771. in 1846. Now, 
upon the whole of these large exports, 
consisting of the staple manufacture of the 
country, it will be found that in 1846, as 
compared with 1845, there is a falling-off 
on the declared value of somewhat about 
15 per cent. Ihave said that the argu- 
ment of the right hon. the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, with reference to the po- 
litical and financial danger you would by 
carrying this measure bring on the com- 
merce and trade of this country, appeared 
to me quite conclusive; and I cannot 
help alluding, on the present occasion, to 
some observations and opinions which fell 
from the right hon. the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, who, though 
adverse to his Colleague, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, has yet made some admis- 
sions which appeared very large and conclu- 
sive against the course which the right hon. 
Gentleman is ready to adopt. The first ad- 
mission, and the most important, was, that 








fraught with danger and calamity. There 
was another admission made by the right 
hon. Gentleman, which also appears to me 
important, as bearing on another branch 
of this subject: it was this, if the health 
of those employed were seriously injured by 
the hours of labour, it would be an impor. 
tant consideration; but I find that the right 
hon. the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department—with all the information that 
he ean best command, assisted by the 
factory inspectors under his immediate 
control—has come to the conclusion, that 
according to statistical returns as to chil- 
dren and females, their health is not im- 
paired by the present hours of labour, 
And these are the admissions made by 
the right hon. Gentleman who is about to 
give his support to this Bill. But there 
was another admission equally important: 
the right hon. Gentleman agrees with his 
Colleagues and the noble Lord at the 
head of Her Majesty’s Government, that 
the concession of ten hours would be fraught 
with danger, and he also has taken his 
stand upon eleven hours. I hope the hon. 
Member for Oldham will give us clearly to 
understand what he believes to be the feel- 
ings of the working classes as to the limit 
of eleven hours; I trust he will expli- 
citly declare, if such concession will be 
by any means satisfactory to them, or 
whether they will not be continually agi- 
tating and contending until they obtain 
the wished-for limit of ten hours. The 
whole proposition which the right hon. 


he would not be a party to any delusion; and | Gentleman contends for, is, after all, but an 
he acknowledged that this alteration would | arrangement, which, so far as the working 
necessarily lead to a reduction of wages. | classes are concerned, will not be a final 
In the present circumstances of this coun-| and conclusive settlement; for year after 
try, when prices are rising, and wages ne- year we shall have regularly to discuss 
cessarily to a certain extent are declining | this matter, since if this measure be car- 
from cessation of employment, still the | 


right hon. Gentleman does contemplate a 
further reduction of wages, which, the re- 


duction of the hours of running the ma-_ 


chinery must necessarily occasion, and 
which I consider will inevitably be perma- 
nent. The right hon. Gentleman makes 
another most important admission. He next 
admits that hitherto, in all our legislation 
on this subject, we have been able, speaking 


generally, to carry with us the concurrence | 
of the masters; but that is not the case now, | 


for a memorial has recently been presented | 
' falsified; but this fact does not lessen the ap- 


to the First Lord of the Treasury in oppo- 
sition to the measure, signed by a large 
majority of the master manufacturers, say- 
ing that any further interference with the 
hours of labour in factories cannot but be 


| 


ried, we shall have departed from that 
which for half a century has been estab- 
lished as the principle of legislation on 
this subject; and still we shall fail to give 
contentment to the working classes. The 
hon. Gentleman who has just sat down, has 
repeated arguments often urged upon the 
House—and what arguments on either 
side of this question have not been often 
repeated ?—with respect to the false pre- 
dictions that have been made on this subject. 
Now, Sir, I might admit decidedly that all 
the predictions hitherto made have been 


prehension I entertain of the danger to be 
anticipated from any further concessions. 
It must be remembered that some time ago 
one prediction was, that by throwing imp¢ 
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diments in the way of the labour of females 
and children, you would prevent machinery 
from running the full permitted time of 
twelve hours. That would be the effect, it 
was stated, of the legislation which you 
were then entering upon. Now, that effect 
has been prevented; for by having relays 
of children, when necessary, matters have 
been so managed that the operation of the 
law has not hitherto been to shorten the 
time of the running of the machinery. But, 
Sir, if the step we are now called upon to 
take be once made, it will not be possible 
for the machinery to run beyond ten hours, 
since the prohibition of this measure is that 
no women or children shall work so many 
hours as will allow of the machinery run- 
ning longer than ten hours. Sir, I believe 
that since the present century commenced, 
and since the late Sir R. Peel legislated on 
this subject, the running of machinery in 
factories has been practically, though not 
by law, limited to twelve hours. Now, 


therefore, for the first time in the history 
of our manufactures, and after that rule 
has been practically in operation half a 
century, we are called on by legislation 
to prohibit the running of machinery in 
our factories for the accustomed period. 


That brings me to the consideration of what 
will be the effect of this change in the time 
of the running of machinery from twelve 
hours to ten hours on our commerce and 
trade. I have already pointed out to the 
House that the four manufactures to which 
this Bill applies, supply the principal articles 
of our export trade, and that cotton goods 
alone comprise nearly one-half of the de- 
clared value of the exports of this country. 
What, then, do you think you are about to 
do by this simultaneous interference with 
the labour employed in these four principal 
branches of our foreign commerce ? What 
will be its effect on the interests of the 
master? He must either submit to a di- 
minution of his profits, or he must raise his 
prices, or lower wages, or cease to manufac- 
ture. But can he either reduce his profits 
or raise his prices, looking to the present 
state of affairs? No. Foreign competi- 
tion forbids it. I believe it is impossible, 
going through the markets of the world, 
to come to the conclusion, either that the 
profits of the British manufacturer can be 
reduced, or his prices materially raised. 
The master, finding these two resources im- 
possible, must therefore lower wages; and 
what has the hon. Member for Salford, who 
so well understands this subject, just told 


the House? Why, he says, and says most | 
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truly, that, speaking generally, the pay- 
ment to the operatives in factories is made 
by the piece. If, then, you shorten the 
hours during which the machinery runs, you 
must reduce the quantity which the ma- 
chinery produces, and consequently, the 
quantity of wages which the operative 
can earn in the same time. Being paid 
by the piece, the operative will find his 
wages materially reduced by the dimi- 
nished quantity manufactured. But it is 
not only by means of the diminution in 
the quantity produced that the operative 
will suffer; but the price paid for his la- 
bour in relation to quantity must also be 
reduced, in order to compensate for the loss 
of interest on his capital sustained by the 
master manufacturer, from the diminution 
of the wrought fabric, which makes the 
return for the fixed capital invested in the 
machinery. If, then, the manufacturer 
finds that he produces a reduced quan- 
tity, and that our legislation has abridged 
his power of producing, what must be the 
consequence? He must do something to 
retrieve himself, and fresh capital will 
have to be applied to supplying newly- 
invented machinery, in order to produce 
a greater quantity in a given time; which 
fresh capital, if it had not been for your 
legislation, would not have been required, 
and thus there accrues a loss of so much 


‘to the national capital; or new manufac- 


tories with improved machinery must be 
built to meet the same demand for goods 
with shorter hours of labour; and a prodi- 
gal waste of capital needlessly expended 
will be the necessary consequence of this 
unwise legislation. I should be sorry to 
go into details on this subject, which 
might be tedious to the House; but I 
trust I may be allowed to state what are the 
considerations which have appeared conclu- 
sive to my own judgment when reflecting on 
the matter. There is in this country a vast 
amount of machinery employed, some of it 
of considerable age, and the rest having 
all the excellence arising out of new 
adaptations and inventions. But the old 
machinery cannot of course produce so good 
an article, nor running even twelve hours 
would it produce a greater quantity than 
the new machinery under this measure, 
running ten hours. The effect, there- 
fore, of this measure would be to destroy 
the old machinery, on which at present 
the profit to the master is only obtained 
by running the longer number of hours. 
There is another consideration which I 
think of considerable weight. The House 
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is probably aware that in practice the fac- 
tories are frequently taken upon lease, with 
their machinery in them, for a term of 
years, at a fixed annual payment by way of 
rent. All these leases have been executed 
on the supposition that the machinery is 
to remain in the mill, and is to run for a 
fixed time in each day; but if you abrogate 
the existing law, and pass this new mea- 
sure, all these leases become, in equity, 
invalid, as I understand, and the greatest 
confusion is likely to arise. But turn from 
the masters to the labourers—and this, in 
my opinion, is the most important part of 
the question—and let us ask ourselves 
what will be their condition under this Bill, 
when, by the admission of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Home Secretary, there is 
sure to be a reduction in their wages as 
the consequence of passing this Bill? At 
this moment, when the country is suffering 
from a severe dispensation of Providence 
—when the price of food is very high, 
and still rising—when, also, from natural 
causes, the price of the raw material of 
our great manufacture—the cotton manu- 
facture—is enhanced in value by a short 
supply —the reduction of wages must be 
attended with serious consequences. The 


right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer told you, the other night, 
that a great many mills in Manchester 
had already stopped, and that 2,200 hands 


are out of work. In this case, the high 
price of food, so far from having carried 
with it a rise in wages, has had its usual 
effect in the manufacturing districts, and 
has been attended with a fall in wages. 
It is undoubtedly true that, in the present 
state of society and in the circumstances 
of this country, oscillations in trade must 
take place from time to time; and it is 
also indisputable, that from the circum- 
stances which are always occurring to ren- 
der such results inevitable, there will be 
times when short hours will be worked, 
and times when even a cessation of em- 
ployment will be the lot of factory hands, 
Such being the case, Sir, is it fair, is it 
just, so to legislate, that a working man, 
disposed to labour, in prosperous times, 
when business is brisk, all the hours: that 
he is allowed to work, or that his strength 
will permit, for the express purpose of 
saving his over-ecarnings, to meet the os- 
cillations of trade which must come, and 
which, when they do come, will suspend his 
labours, shall be prevented from thus push- 
ing his industry to the utmost, and labour- 
ing long hours if he pleases? I contend 
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that it is more expedient to allow the 
operative to do that which we now allow 
him to do. Sir, I have on so many former 
occasions, at too much length, I fear, 
stated to the House what I think on this 
subject, that it would be unpardonable in 
me if I detained the House much longer; 
but I am bound to say that, amidst all 
the fluctuating majorities that have voted 
on this Bill, I have always been compelled 
to offer to it a steady resistance, and have 
always held and stated those opinions 
which a deep sense of duty has led me to 
adopt. On the present occasion it is im- 
possible for me to overlook the effect of the 
great change in commercial policy which, 
with the consent of this House, has lately 
been established in this country. All pro- 
hibitory duties have been removed from 
our Tariff; the corn laws have been re- 
pealed, the navigation laws are temporarily 
suspended. [‘*Hear!’’] 1 am stating 
facts. It would be needless for me to re- 
argue that policy; but this I will say, that 
I have not the slightest doubt of its wis- 
dom, or of the necessity of steadily adher- 
ing to it; nay, more, I have not the slight- 
est doubt that the House will be found 
ready at all times to maintain it, let the 
attack come from whence it may. But 
I say that prohibitory duties have been 
abolished, and protective duties been so 
much lowered that foreign manufactures 
have been introduced into the home mar- 
ket, and enter now into competition with 
the produce of our native industry. Coal 
also and machinery are exported in large 
quantities duty free. I say we have thought 
it right to enter into free competition in 
every respect with our rivals in trade. 
We have established the most perfect free- 
dom of commerce; and my right hon. 
Friend, the late Prime Minister, surveying 
the empire of commercial policy which he 
has so much enlarged, may proudly and 
truly exclaim— 


‘* Tlis ego nec metas rerum, nec tempora pono; 
Imperium sine fine dedi.” 


That freedom of commerce is felt to the 
most remote corners of the civilized globe; 
and I think it would be most inconsistent 
if we, who have achieved so much, should 
undo what we have done, and impose fet- 
ters hardly less galling than those which 
we have struck off. Sir, there was one 
expression which fell from the noble Lord 
the Member for Newark (Lord J. Manners) 
on a former occasion, which I must say I 
was grieved to hear. The noble Lord used 
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s metaphor, and said, ‘‘ By this Bill we 
shall put a curb on the manufacturing in- 
terest; we shall make it feel its rider, and it 
will not be the less useful or less of a benefit | 
tothe country.” Sir, I ask, is this the | 
spirit in which the Commons of England | 





are to legislate on this great question ? | 
Curb it! Make the manufacturing interest | 
feelits rider! Sir, I am sure the noble | 
Lord at the head of the Government has 
no such feelings with respect to the great 
commercial and manufacturing interests of 
this country; but, whatever may be his 
feelings or opinions, I think that if this 
measure be adopted exactly in the spirit of 
the noble Lord the Member for Newark, 
it will be a curb: the manufacturing in- 
terest will feel its rider; it will chafe under 
the restraint, and both the horse and the 
rider may fall together; but if it sub- 
mit, then I say the measure will operate 
as a tax upon capital, as a limit to the 
earnings of industry, as a tax upon wages. 
If it be confined to those four trades which 
I have mentioned, its operation will be 
partial and unjust; if it is extended to all 
trades, the burden will be intolerable. Yet 
I know not upon what general principles, 
or why it is that these four trades should 
alone be brought under the operation of 
the measure, unless it is that they lie most 
ready to your hand. I know not, I Say, 
on what principle you can shrink from ex- 
tending it to all other manufactures; but 
if you do, I am sure it will be found sub- 
versive of all the principles on which our 
commerce rests; and I am confident that 
the House could not do anything more in- 
jurious to the interests of the country. 
You may adopt the measure, if you please; 
the circumstances of the time give some 
facilities for your doing so; but I predict 
that if you do, the manufacturing opera- 
tives themselves will be the first to call for 
its abrogation. Before, however, they do 
s0, much capital may have been withdrawn 
from manufactures; much of our native 
industry and genius will be driven to fo- 
reign countries, where no such absurd re- 
strictions are imposed; a vital stab may have 
been given to manufacturing interests, and 
ureparable injury will have been done; and 
though it is painful to me to oppose a 
measure which carries with it the favour 
of the great body of my fellow-countrymen 
who are embarked in manufacturing ope- 
tative labour, yet I never gave a vote with 
more confidence in the purity of my mo- 
tives, and in the strength of the reasons 
which guided my decision, than J shall on 
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the present occasion in resisting the future 
progress of this Bill. 

Sir G. GREY: Sir, having already oc- 
cupied the attention of the House on the 
second reading of this Bill, in stating what 
were my reasons for voting as I intended to 
do, for the second reading, I shall only tres- 
pass on the indulgence of the House for a 
few moments, for the sake of noticing the 
four admissions which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman says that I made in my former 
speech, and which he thinks furnish strong 
arguments against the course I then said I 
should take. The first admission the right 
hon. Gentleman says that I made is, that 
the necessary result of the measure would 
be the diminution of the wages of the oper- 
atives.. Sir, I never made an admission 
so large as that. I have always stated to 
the House, and always stated to deputa- 
tions of the working classes who have 
communicated with me on the subject, that 
the tendency of this measure must be to 
reduce the amount of wages to be earned 
in a given time by those engaged in fac- 
tory labour; and I have always felt, and 
still feel, that, looking to the extent of 
machinery that is employed in our facto- 
ries, no increased exertions on the part of 
the operatives can enable them to do the 
same amount of work in ten hours that 
they now do in twelve; and, taking the 
amount of work done in a given time, on 
a particular day, week, month, or year, I 
think the production must be less, and 
the earnings less, if the daily hours of 
work are ten than if they were twelve; but 
I never denied that other causes might in- 
terfere and operate upon wages in a way 
that we cannot foresee. Sir, I am not blind 
to the fact that since the Legislature first 
imposed restrictions on the working hours 
in mills, there has not been a corresponding 
diminution of wages. I believe the tendency 
of the measure will be to reduce the wages 
of the operatives, though other causes may 
operate to correct that tendency. I cannot 
therefore positively assert that wages will be 
diminished, or concur with my hon. Friend 
the Member for Sheffield (Mr. Ward), 
in predicting that the necessary effect of 
the measure will be to deprive the work- 
ing classes in the manufacturing districts 
of their daily bread. The second admis- 
sion which the right hon. Gentleman said 
that I made was, that our legislation hi- 
therto had been accompanied by the full 
concurrence of the masters, and that I de- 
spaired of that on this occasion. Now, 
Sir, I did say that the success of our for- 
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mer legislation had in great measure arisen 
from the willing co-operation of the great 
majority of the masters; but I did not say 


that those measures were carried with | 


the concurrence of the masters; but, on 
the contrary, I stated, that they held 
now the same language which they held 
then; and, as they had predicted ruin from 
the measure of the right hon. Gentleman 
himself, so they predicted it from this, but 
that, greatly to their honour, since that 
measure had passed, they had co-operated 
in carrying out the law when it was enacted. 
Sir, they predict precisely the same results 
now; but I do look nevertheless, for their 
concurrence in carrying out the law, if it 
passes; and I am not of opinion that they 
would oppose its working. The third ad- 
mission to which the right hon. Gentleman 
has referred is, that I said that no effects 
prejudicial to health were found to follow 
from factory labour. Sir, I did not make 
so large an admission. I cannot help think- 
ing, that in the ease of females from 12 to 
18 years of age, and after that period, 
when they have families, there must be 
something prejudicial to health in working 
for twelve hours daily in a factory. I 
never said, therefore, that no bad effects 
followed from factory labour; but I did say 
that, looking to the reports of the Regis- 
trar General, they did not bear out the in- 
ferences which I understood the hon. Mem- 
ber for Oldham to have drawn from them 
as to the mortality in the manufacturing 
districts as compared with other parts of 
the country; for those returns show on a 
comparison between Liverpool and Man- 
chester, that the mortality is greater in 
Liverpool, although the returns show a 
much greater mortality in the population 
of large towns than in a country popula- 
tion. I said that I did not think it appeared 
from them, that, as compared with other 
town employment, manufacturing labour 
was decidedly unfavourable to health. 
Then, with respect to the time of work- 
ing, the right hon. Gentleman said that I 
stated that a Ten Hours Bill was fraught 
with danger, and that we ought not to 
advance beyond eleven hours. Now, I 
said that, looking to the magnitude of the 
interests involved, and to the excitement 
on the subject that exists in the coun- 
try, it would be desirable to proceed with 
caution, and that I should therefore prefer 
eleven hours to ten; but I did not say that 
a Ten Hours Bill was fraught with danger; 
and I will now say this, that, though I 
shall yote against ten hours, and in favour 
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of eleven in Committee, yet, if the House 
should decide in favour of ten hours jp 
Committee, I will cordially vote for ten 
hours on the third reading, 

Lorp J. MANNERS said, that the right 
hon. Gentleman (Sir J. Graham) had said 
that he (Lord J. Manners) had advised the 
House to use a curb to the manufacturers, 
Now, he believed he should be in the re. 
collection of the House when he said, that 
in applying that metaphor, he was quoting 
some well-known lines from Shakspeare; 
and his argument was, that those Gentle. 
men who opposed the Bill on the ground 
that it would hamper the manufacturing 
interest, might as well argue that breaking 
in a young horse and placing a curb in 
his mouth would destroy all his natural 
powers. 

Viscount MORPETH: Sir, I think it 
allowable to be brief on this occasion, be- 
cause the subject has been so much illus- 
trated, that everything either in point of 
argument or in point of feeling, has al- 
ready been exhausted; it is not there- 
fore necessary to go deeply into it at 
present. I am also ready to admit that 
I cannot accede to the decision to which 
I have felt it my duty to come without 
considerable misgivings; and, indeed, 
during the present discussion I should 
have envied those who felt they could take 
either alternative with perfect security 
and with perfect confidence in themselves. 
I assent to the desirability of lessen- 
ing the hours of labour; but I think that 
any practical scheme by which it can be 
effected, will be attended with so much of 
risk and uncertainty, that any application 
of it should be as gradual, as cautious, and 
as experimental as possible. I know that 
this will subject me to the taunt of voting 
for a half measure, and of dealing with 
the subject in a spirit of compromise; but 
it remains to be seen whether such a course 
is not consistent with good sense. I am 
therefore prepared to go into Committee, 
and when in Committee to vote for a limi- 
tation of eleven hours; but if the Bill shall 
emerge from that Committee with a further 
limitation of hours to ten, I cannot say that 
I share in the confidence of my right hon. 
Friend (Sir G. Grey), and I cannot pledge 
myself to support any further limitation of 
the hours of labour than eleven. I am 
prepared to consent to that limited redue- 
tion for the following reasons: In the first 
place, as far as I am personally concerned, 
I think that a matter of good faith is some- 
what mixed up with the question we are 
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now discussing. I have stated in various 
places, and at various times, whether wisely 
or not 1 will not now say, that if ever Par- 
liament should agree to a relaxation of the 
duties which enhanced the price of food 
for the people and prevented the free im- 
ortation of corn, I should be willing to 
consider, with a view to their reduction, the 
hours of labour of the working classes in 
this country. It is true that the existing 
state of things may diminish the cogency 
of this consideration, as we have now more 
of free than cheap corn; there is at the 
present moment prevailing at one and the 
same period short time and dear corn ; and 
although I admit that the short time is a 
temporary matter, and I do not think that 
circumstance in itself diminishes the force 
of the reasoning of the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Sir J. Graham), yet if at a period of 
short time we introduce general hours of 
work, we are, in my opinion, likely to 
ereate less shock and disturbance. [I at- 
tach, Sir, great weight to what has taken 
place at Leeds, and to the experiments 
which have been actually carried on in the 
mills of Mr. James Marshall; and in men- 
tioning his name, I am sure that all who 
know him will be of opinion that I could 
not quote a higher authority, whether 


we look to the extent of his operations, 
the length of his experience, or his inde- 
fatigable zeal in endeavouring to promote 
the physical and moral improvement of his 


workpeople. It will be satisfactory that 
I should give his own words :— 

“Tt may be of some interest to you to know 

the further result of our working eleven hour 
time. We find that our weekly production, during 
the latter nine months of 1846, working sixty-four 
hours per week, is only about one half per cent 
less than the weekly produce during the corre- 
sponding period of 1845, when we were working 
sixty-six hours per week.” 
So that by reducing the hours of labour 
two hours a day, which, in point of time, 
is three per cent, there has been an actual 
reduction in the production of no more than 
ahalf per cent. Now, this actual instance 
very much outweighs, in my opinion, the 
gratuitous assertions on either side. If by 
greater punctuality, or by improved machi- 
nery, or by more alacrity to work amongst 
the hands, we can reduce the hours of la- 
bour without materially reducing the 
amount of production, we shall be effecting 
4 great good. But, in fairness to the 
House, 1am bound to add that I cannot 
quote Mr. Marshall as an advocate for the 
compulsory reduction of the hours of labour; 
for he goes on to say— 
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** Our example has not yet, I believe, been fol- 
lowed by more than one flax spinning-house in 
Leeds, and one in Ireland. The general feeling in 
Leeds is in favour of eleven hours time; but it is 
doubted whether that regulation could be generally 
adopted by voluntary agreement only. I can 
scarcely say that I am sufficiently sanguine to ex- 
pect that eleven hours time is likely, within any 
short period, to be voluntarily adopted univer- 
sally, or without large exceptions. But I think 
that in all such cases of interference by legislative 
enactment with what ought to be the private ar- 
rangements of individuals, public opinion ought to 
precede and prepare the way for the coercive 
measures of the Legislature. I would still, there- 
fore, ask for further time, and deprecate any im- 
mediate legislative change.” 

The right hon. Gentleman (Sir J. Graham), 
with no feelings of inhumanity, and with 
no want of sympathy for the working peo- 
ple, declared that to eat, to drink, to work, 
and to die, is the general lot of the labour- 
ing classes throughout the world; and I 
feel that there is too much truth in that 
statement; and it would be only a false and 
sickly sympathy to say, with respect to two 
of those particulars—to eat and to drink— 
that they did not render it the duty of every 
Government to make them their primary 
consideration in their dealings with the 
working classes. Still, I cannot omit to 
embrace any opportunity for counteracting 
these exclusively animal tendencies. There- 
fore I upon this account entirely coincide 
in the view taken by the hon. Member for 
Leeds (Mr. Beckett), that an Eleven Hours 
Bill will give the workmen some addi- 
tional time for ease and improvement. 
I believe that the working class have 
no objection to begin work at five or half- 
past; and if an hour and a half be taken 
for meals, they will be set free at six 
o’clock—a time when other persons en- 
gaged in occupations in the towns, in the 
warehouses and counting-houses, are also 
set free; and if we set the workmen free 
at the same hour, we shall give them op- 
portunities of going to their mechanics’ 
institutions and to their lectures. I do not 
flatter myself that all will devote them- 
selves to such pursuits; yet there is an 
increasing tendency to do so, and it is the 
duty of this House to promote that ten- 
dency. I need not state in this House, 
that a considerable portion of my consti- 
tuents consist of the manufacturing classes 
and millowners, and that I would never 
wish to curb them, either in the dramatic 
or prosaic sense of the noble Lord; and 
though, by adopting the Eleven Hours Bill, 
I regret that I cannot go to the extent to 
which the working classes desire, I am 
willing to hope that we shall contribute 
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something—lI do not say all that we could 
wish—towards affording them the oppor- 
tunity of increasing their domestic ease, 
their social enjoyments, and their general 
intelligence, without any material loss or 
diminution of those daily supplies by which 
alone they can be kept alive. 

Lorp GEORGE BENTINCK said, his 
noble Friend who had just sat down had 
told the House, that a reduction of 3 per 
cent in the hours of labour in Mr. James 
Marshall’s mills at Leeds, occasioned only 
a reduction of 3 per cent in the produce of 
his manufacture. [‘‘No, no!’’ ‘Calculate 
it.”’] Well, he had calculated it. The 
noble Lord had told them that a reduction 
in the period of labour from 66 hours to 
64 hours a week—and that was equivalent 
to 3 per cent reduction in the hours of 
labour—oecasioned a loss in Mr. James 
Marshall's mills at Leeds, of no more than 
«i per cent”’ in the produce of his ma- 
nufacture; and if he would be pleased to 
carry on that calculation, and apply it to 
the measure before the House, whereby it 
was proposed to reduce the hours of labour 
two hours a day six days in the week, he 
would find, if he multiplied by six the 3 
per cent lost in the produce of Mr. Mar- 
shall’s mills by reduction of two hours in 
the weekly period of factory labour, that 
the proposed reduction of twelve hours in 
the weekly period of labour ought to oc- 
easion no greater loss in the gross weekly 
produce of the factories of this country, 
than ‘‘3 per cent.’’ If two hours a week 
gave a loss of } per cent, twelve hours a 
week would give a loss of 3 per cent. 
He regretted that after this conclusive 
evidence adduced by his noble Friend, 
he should still be found halting undecided 
between the two principles involved, and 
that he should have resolved to take the 
juste milieu course, which, it seemed, 
would meet the views of neither. party. 
The right hon. Gentleman who lately ad- 
dressed the House with such great ability 
(Sir James Graham), commenced his ad- 
dress by stating, fairly enough, that this 
was not a Bill to prevent young persons, if 
they thought fit, from working short time; 
but that it was a Bill to prevent men from 
working long hours, and reaping the full 
harvest of their industry. Though that 
was, technically speaking, the effect of the 
measure, yet they had heard, from the 
hon. Member for Salford, that it was very 
far from being the substantial truth. 
Practically, they had to consider whether 
or not women and young persons under 
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eighteen years of age, should henceforth be 
obliged to work more than ten hours a day, 
There was one argument held forth by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for Dor. 
chester (Sir James Graham), which he 
confessed rather surprised him, after the 
course which the right hon. Gentleman 
took in the last Session of Parliament, 
The right hon. Gentleman appealed to the 
justice of the House not to break in on 
the vested rights of the manufacturers in 
their machinery. The House never heard 
last year from the right hon. Gentleman 
anything of the vested rights of the agri- 
culturists. They never heard of the vest- 
ed rights of the tenants in their long leases 
of farms, when, last year, it was proposed 
and carried to do away with that protee- 
tion which the right hon. Gentleman him- 
self used to say was guaranteed to them 
by a law stronger than that which guaran- 
teed consols themselves. But the right 
hon. Baronet went into a statement as 
regarded the commerce of the country, de- 
rived from the navigation returns which 
had been that morning laid on the Table 
of the House. He was greatly surprised 
that the right hon. Gentleman should have 
deduced from the circumstance that, ac- 
cording to that return, the export of goods 
and manufactures had greatly decreased in 
consequence of free trade, an argument 
that it would be at this time peculiarly 
injurious to reduce the hours of labour. 
Why, if the result of free trade was that 
the exports and manufactures of the coun- 
try had diminished, and that the manufac- 
turers were now suffering, not from an in- 
ability to find workmen, but from the glut 
of their manufactures, which crowded all 
the foreign markets, he was at a loss to 
understand why this should be, therefore, 
an unfortunate moment to try an experi- 
ment of a further reduction in the hours 
of labour. But, as the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had read through that list, he 
was surprised it did not occur to him 
that one of the reasons why their ex- 
ports had diminished was, that foreign 
nations (more wise than ourselves) had 
been protecting their native industry, 
and that while in this country we had 
been reducing or removing protective du- 
ties, other countries had been adding to 
the duties which they imposed on the ad- 
mission of British manufactures; and that, 
too, while here we had been taking off the 
duty on the export of machinery. If the 
right hon. Baronet would look to this re- 
turn, he would find that the export of cot- 
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ton manufactured goods had decreased 10 
or 12 per cent, while the export of machi- 
nery had increased 25 per cent; and that 
while cotton goods decreased, the export 
of cotton yarn increased in the same de- 

e. Thus foreign nations were now 
taking our semi-manufactured goods with 
one hand, while with the other they were 
taking our machinery, in order themselves 
to manufacture those goods which were 
formerly manufactured in this country and 
exported in a finished state. The hon. 
Member for Salford, who addressed the 
House, uttering sentiments so warm-heart- 
ed, so generous, and so noble, in defence 
of those with whom his earlier recollec- 
tions were associated, put forward such 
able arguments in support of this Bill, that 
it would be vain for him to follow, and still 
vainer to attempt to exceed them. He 
would, therefore, allude to another point, 
one that had been put forward by the hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary to the Admi- 
ralty. The hon. Gentleman told them that 
it was not fair to come now, and, on ac- 
count of their free-trade measures of last 
year, to ask the manufacturers to reduce 
the hours of labour, because the foreign 
corn which was to benefit them had not yet 
been sown. He should: like to hear from 
the hon. Gentleman when the period would 
arrive when, in his opinion, the full opera- 
tion of the free-trade measures in corn 
would entitle the House to demand from the 
manufacturers a restriction in the hours of 
labour? The hon. and learned Gentleman 
who opened the debate said, why were 
they to stop at ten hours? He stated that 
Mr. Oastler had at one time advocated 
eight hours’ labour, and asked why they 
should not have six hours put forward as 
the proper time? His answer to that de- 
mand was, that the working classes of the 
country had themselves maturely consid- 
ered the subject, and had, with common 
accord, come to the conclusion that ten 
hours was the period, beyond which, con- 
sistently with human strength, health, ad- 
vantage, and justice to all parties, a day’s 
labour ought not to continue. He had there- 
fore a right to hold that ten hours was a 
fair period for a day’s labour; and it was 
time enough when the operatives asked for 
astill shorter period, to consider whether 
the demand was a just one. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman also asked, would they, 
in the present period of scarcity and of the 
high price of provisions, deprive the work- 
ing classes of this nation of the opportu- 
mty of reaping the full return of their in- 
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dustry, and of gaining wages sufficient for 
the purchase of a supply of provisions for 
their families? He would wish the hon. 
Gentleman to show him a single instance 
in which the millowners—in case no 
law were passed — would just now offer 
to their operatives work at full time and 
for full wages; and if he could not do 
so, where then was the value of the ar- 
gument? Had they not shown that the 
mills were working short time, or at least 
that the greater portion of them were 
so working, in consequence of the glut of 
manufactured goods in the market? But, 
said the hon. Gentleman, the last interfe- 
rence was beneficial, and that was a rea- 
son why they should stop. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for Win- 
chester quoted the evidence of six opera- 
tives, who, as he stated, were all in favour of 
unrestricted hours of labour. That might 
be; he also quoted the evidence of two 
clergymen; and the last passage which he 
quoted from one of these gentlemen was 
an admission that the factory children did 
not certainly look so well as children ordi- 
narily coming from the country ; and then 
the hon. Gentleman, appealing to the House, 
said, ‘‘ Do we look so well after sitting six 
months in this House, as when we first 
come from hunting and shooting in the 
country?’ Now, as far as the hon. Gen- 
tleman was concerned, he confessed he 
could not see that the hon. Gentleman’s 
parliamentary duties had caused his per- 
| sonal beauty to fade. In fact, the hon. 
| Gentleman looked to be as jolly, and his 
cheeks were as cherry, as the first day of 
ths Session. He did not see, however, 
how the fact, if it were so, that they in- 
jured their health and constitutions by sit- 
ting long hours in that House, was a good 
argument why young persons should be daily 
retained for a still longer number of hours, 
and that, too, not for six months at a time, 
but for the entire year, and from year to 
year throughout their lives, toiling in their 
factories. He really heard no argument in 
favour of this Bill that could weigh for a 
moment with him. As far as the opera- 
tives were concerned, they had the fact 
before them, that out of 260,000 opera- 
tives engaged in the cotton trade, they had 
230,000 petitioning that House in one year 
in favour of this Bill. They had, on the 
other hand, masters employing 47,000 
workmen themselves coming over to the 
opinion that it would be more advantage- 
ous for the trade that the hours of labour 
should be reduced. When they saw per- 
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sons so well conversant with the subject 
as the hon. Gentleman who introduced the 
Bill, and the hon. Member for Salford, 
also strongly in favour of the measure, he 
could not but feel that it was one which, 
whilst it was looked upon with favour by 
the great mass of the people of this coun- 
try, was entitled to the support of this 
House; and he would, therefore, vote for 
the Motion that the Speaker do now leave 
the Chair. 

Mr. T. M. GIBSON desired to make a 
few observations, before he gave his vote 
on the question then before them, and he 
would endeavour to confine himself as close- 
ly as he possibly could to the question im- 
mediately under consideration; for the com- 
mencement of the noble Lord’s speech did 
not, he should remind the House, refer to 
the matter under discussion. It referred to 
other questions relating to trade, and re- 
Jating to commerce, and would almost 
have led a bystander to the inference that 
the noble Lord was influenced in his sup- 
port of this measure, interfering with the 
vested interests of the manufacturers, by 
something like a spirit of revenge, because 
once before the vested interests of. the 
agriculturists were interfered with by mea- 
sures supported by the manufacturing 
body. He wished, on the contrary, to 
discuss this proposition simply on its own 
merits, and without any reference to prior 
measures or other considerations. It was 
impossible for a more important question 
to be submitted to the consideration of the 
House. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Dorchester had so ably point- 
ed out the vast extent and importance of 
the industrial interests with which this 
measure interfered, that he would not ven- 
ture to travel over the same ground.’ He 
would merely add to the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s statements, that the cotton manu- 
facture, with which, by representation, he 
was more immediately connected, was 
more interfered with by this Bill than any 
of the other staple manufactures of the 
country. The cotton manufacture also 
formed the largest proportion of the ex- 
port trade of the United Kingdom. Any 
interference, therefore, with it involved the 
highest and weightiest considerations con- 
nected with the measure. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Leeds (Mr. Beckett) stated, that 
many manufacturers were in favour of this 
measure, and that many persons whose 
vested interests were supposed to be inter- 
fered with were supporters of the present 
Bill. He had a very easy answer to that 
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remark of the hon. Gentleman. Was jt 
not true that in Yorkshire great numbers 
of manufacturers connected with the wool. 
len and other trades, only worked their 
mills eleven hours, and eleven hours and g 
half. There was, therefore, no reason, in. 
asmuch as the Bill did not interfere with 
them, why they should set themselves in 
opposition to it. The Factory Commission. 
ers themselves had remarked upon that 
circumstance, and what did they say ? 
Why this— 

“ Upon examination we invariably find that the 
exact time to which adult labour might be re- 
stricted, as each of these manufacturers conceive, 
is the exact time to which he works his own mill, 
The persons whose machinery usually works 1] 
hours or 11} hours, considered that 11 or 11} hours 
ought to be imposed by law as the maximum of 
adult labour. The person who works his mill 12 
hours is an advocate for the limitation of adult Ja- 
bour to that period.” 


He did not, therefore, attach much value 
to the argument that certain manufac. 
turers, the particulars of whose names and 
trades were not mentioned, were in favour 
of this measure; but this he would say, 
connected as he was with Manchester, that 
the great body of the master manufac- 
turers in the cotton trade certainly did not 
acquiesce in it; and if the House, ill- 
informed as he believed it to be upon what 
might be the commercial results of this 
measure, was about to force its regulations 
upon that important trade, under an idea 
that the great bulk of the cotton manufac- 
turers and capitalists connected with the 
cotton districts were in favour of it, he as- 
sured them they would be acting under a 
delusion and a mistake. The noble Lord 
the Member for Lynn (Lord George Ben- 
tinck) had reminded the House, that the 
abolition of the corn laws was an inter- 
ference with vested interests; and that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Dorchester (Sir J. Graham) had not, in 
those days, when the corn laws were re- 
pealed, shown or expressed much sensi- 
bility as to interference with vested inter- 
ests. He would take the liberty of stating 
his views, not of the corn-law question, 
but of the analogy which existed between 
the question now before the House, and 
that which the noble Lord the Member for 
Lynn had recently introduced. The corn 
laws were a restraint upon the industry 
and the trade of the country. Those who 
supported that restraint, failed to prove 
that such a regulation was advantageous 
to the community, consequently the re- 
straint was removed by the Legislature. 
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In the same way the onus probandi rested 
with those who proposed this restraint 
upon the labour of the country; it was for 
them to show that the restraint would be 
advantageous to the persons upon whom it 
would be imposed; and more than that, it 
was for them to show that it would be ad- 
yantageous to the community at large. It 
was not for those who opposed this re- 
straint to show the particular evils that 
would arise from it—nothing of the kind; 
they were not bound to demonstrate ma- 
thematically the exact reduction of wages 
that would follow the proposed limitation 
of the hours of labour. [‘‘ Hear!”’] No, 
they were not. Every restraint, he con- 
tended, was per se an evil, and until the 
Legislature could point out the advantage 
to the individuals restrained, and the be- 
nefit to the community at large in the re- 
gulation proposed, it was not justifiable to 
pass the proposed restraint into a law. 
Now, he denied it had been shown that 
this restraint upon the free labour of adult 
women, and young persons between the 
ages of 13 and 18, would be an advantage 
to them, or an advantage to the community 
at large; he denied its having been shown 
that this restraint upon their labour would 


not produce a large reduction of wages; he 
denied it had been shown that the com- 
pulsory leisure which was proposed to be 
given to those parties would be employed 
in any way more to their moral and physi- 
eal advantage, than the time which they 


might spend in the factories. It was pro- 
posed to give compulsory leisure to certain 
parties, and there they stopped; they did 
not follow them into the way in which that 
leisure should be employed. When they 
dealt with the children in the factories, 
they did follow them in this respect. Chil- 
dren, they then said, should not be em- 
ployed in mills more than six hours for each 
day; but they went further, and said that 
the other six hours, the remaining part 
of the day when they were out of the mill, 
should be employed in schooling and in 
education. In the present case there was 
nothing of the kind proposed. They sim- 
ply contented themselves with excluding a 
number of adult females—free agents, re- 
sponsible for their actions to the laws of 
the country—from certain mills, and from 
certain earnings they were now in posses- 
sion of, and there they stopped. The 
House was not told how their leisure was 
to be employed ; it was not in the slightest 
degree shown that the whole twenty-four 
hours would be better employed to the 
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moral and physical advantage of the party 
for whom they were legislating, than they 
now were; and he contended the sup- 
porters of the Bill were bound to show 
these particulars, before they could expect 
Parliament to impose the proposed restraint 
upon the labour of those individuals. He 
must, therefore, say, as one who had been 
invited to give his consent to this further 
limitation of the hours of labour, he must 
positively decline to share in the responsi- 
bility of such an act. And when he con- 
sidered under what circumstances Gentle- 
men had invited him to agree to such a 
limitation of the hours of labour as that 
proposed by this Bill, he must say, that, 
merely looking at their authority, it was 
perfectly discouraging to take such a step. 
One thing was quite certain, namely, that 
if the hours of labour were limited to six 
or to four hours per diem, the cotton ma- 
nufacture, and other manufactures con- 
nected with it, would be entirely destroyed. 
It was clear, therefore, that there was a 
point over which the House must not pass, 
or, if they did, they would destroy entirely 
the trade with which they interfered. The 
supporters of this Bill made this admission 
themselves; but they were not agreed 
among themselves how far it was safe to 
go on this perilous road. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Oldham (Mr. Fielden) told the 
House that he was for reducing the hours 
of labour to eight ; no harm, he said, would 
be done by it, the same wages would be 
earned, and the same prosperity would 
attend the greatest staple manufacture of 
the country. A number of other Gentle- 
men invited the House to go as far as ten 
hours, beyond which, they said, it would 
be unsafe to go. Another party said, they 
must not go even to that extent, for, if 
they did, the cotton trade would be injured, 
and that eleven hours was the utmost ex- 
tent. Then, up started more cautious 
Gentlemen still, who said, ‘‘ For God’s 
sake do not stop at eleven hours; stop at 
eleven hours and a half; for if you go fur- 
ther than that you may injure this great 
staple manufacture of the country.” The 
advocates for interference were, therefore, 
not agreed among themselves how far they 
could go; and he must say, that being 
himself unconvinced by the arguments 
urged in favour of a further limitation of 
the laws of labour, that the authority of 
Gentlemen so divided among themselves, 
and so utterly unable to agree how far 
they might advance with safety in this 
direction, did not encourage him, at least, 
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to give his vote for the Bill. Then, con- 
sider for a moment the conflicting character 
of the arguments that were used. His 
hon. Friend the Member for Finsbury said 
positively he would not vote for the Bill, if 
he believed it would have the effect of re- 
ducing wages 25 per cent; but no hon. 
Gentleman had undertaken to show the 
House it would not have such an effect 
upon the wages of labour. Common sense 
would tell them that if they caused, by 
law, expensive machinery to stand still, 
and if by the same law they caused the 
operative to lose one day in a week more 
than he now lost, there must be a consi- 
derable loss somewhere; and it would re- 
quire some little demonstration to prove 
that the loss, which must be felt some- 
where, would not fall upon the operative 
classes ; especially as the House had been 
told, over and over again, that the capi- 
talist was stronger than the operative, and 
especially as they had been told, over and 
over again, that the Factory Bill was de- 
signed to guard the operative from the 
‘“‘tyranny of capital.”’ If capital, then, 
were the strong man, capital would have it 
in its power, according to the admissions 
of the supporters of the Bill, to impose this 
loss entirely upou the operative classes. 
Did it not stand to reason? And when 
we saw the vast flood of poor Irish labour- 
ers flowing into the manufacturing districts, 
competing with our English labourers for 
employment, and the immense accumula- 
tion of distressed persons waiting to do any 
amount of labour for the means of bare 
subsistence, could we for a moment doubt 
that the effect of this Bill would be to 
throw the loss of the reduced hours of la- 
bour, in the shape of a reduction of wages, 
upon the working classes ? His hon. Friend 
the Member for Finsbury ought not, there- 
fore to be so easily satisfied, as he ap- 
peared to be, that this measure would not 
reduce wages by the amount of 25 per 
cent. Indeed, his hon. Friend must have 
felt some doubts upon the subject, because 
he recollected him having moved for the 
appointment of a Committee to inquire 
into what would be the effect of the Fac- 
tory Bill upon the wages of labour. That 
Committee was refused; and, at the pre- 
sent time, his hon. Friend said he would 
not vote for a measure which he believed 
would impose a reduction that would inflict 
so large a loss upon the earnings of the 
working classes. But, then, another hon. 
Gentleman was prepared to reduce wages. 
“‘T think,” he said, ‘that the leisure 
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which would be given by this Bill is worth 
more than all the loss of wages; for the 
workmen will have moral and intellectual 
improvement, which is worth more to them 
than the loss that the Bill will impose on 
them.”’ Again, he (Mr. M. Gibson) must 
remind the House that the Bill did not 
provide the means of intellectual and mo. 
ral improvement. Nothing whatever was 
done in that way. All the Bill did was, 
to turn these parties out of the factory; 
and it left them to take their chance 
of that moral and intellectual improve- 
ment upon which so much had been said— 
[An Hon. Member: There are the Man. 
chester parks to walk in.] As one of 
those who, as it appeared to him, were 
called upon to vote in the dark on this 
great question, he considered he was en- 
titled to examine the arguments used by 
those Gentlemen who invited him to follow 
in their course; and he frankly admitted, 
as several of his hon. Friends holding the 
same opinions had admitted, that if any 
advantage could be shown to the working 
classes from this Bill, he would vote for it. 
He was convinced as much as any man, 
that the moral and physica: well-being of 
the operative classes was identical with the 
permanent welfare of their employers, and 
of the capitalists who owned the large and 
extensive mills of the manufacturing dis- 
tricts. At the same time, there were con- 
flicting opinions among the promoters of 
this Bill. He must venture to remind the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Knuares- 
borough (Mr. Ferrand) that he had pointed 
out a course which would be a more satis- 
factory settlement of this matter, as be- 
tween the working people and their em- 
ployers, than the proceeding with a par- 
liamentary enactment. That hon. Mem- 
ber also presented himself to the House 
with a great and a complete difference 
of opinion as to the state of feeling 
among the working classes from that 
given by other hon. Gentlemen who sup- 
ported the measure. By some it had been 
said that the working classes could not 
themselves settle this question with the 
masters, and that, unless it were settled 
by legislation in that House, it would never 
be determined at all. The hon. Member 
for Knaresborough, however, in his speech 
the other evening, distinctly told the House 
it was quite immaterial whether they legis- 
lated or not, because the working classes 
had determined, by an unanimous resolu- 
tion, only to work ten hours per day, and 
that, whether the present Bill were passed 
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or not, they would take very good care to 
penefit themselves in this respect by their 
combination. He must again confess this 
was a most discouraging disagreement of 
opinion, and one not at all likely to induce 
him to embark on this difficult course of 
legislation. But there was another and a 
very strange mode which some hon. Mem- 
bers had taken of advocating this question. 
They brought to their assistance, as it ap- 
peared to him, statements that had no- 
thing whatever to do with the purpose and 
scope of the Bill now before the House. 
They told the House, for instance, of the 
infant mortality in the factory districts, and 
of the mortality among persons who had 
never been engaged in factory labour; then 
they said it was the neglect of the mothers, 
in consequence of their absence from their 
homes, that caused all the infants to die. 
Undoubtedly it was a most appalling fact, 
that fifty or sixty per cent, as the noble 
Lord the Member for Newark said, of the 
infant population in those districts should 
die before they arrived at the age of three 
or four years. [Lord J. Manners: Five 
years.] He thought the noble Lord had 
said three or four years. But did the 


House suppose that the absence of the 


mother from her home for thirteen hours, 
which was what was proposed by many 
Gentlemen should take place—-namely, the 
advocates of an Eleven Hours Bill—would 
make the difference of not taking care of 
the health and lives of her infant children? 
Must not a person who was absent for 
thirteen hours out of the twenty-four, hire 
somebody to have the sole and exclusive 
charge of the infants under these circum- 
stances? At present, persons 80 situate 
were absent fourteen hours. The Eleven 
Hours Bill proposed they should be absent 
thirteen hours, and the Ten Hours Bill 
that they should be absent twelve hours. 
He said then, in such cases, that it would 
be necessary for the mother who was ab- 
sent for so long a period, to engage the 
services of some other person to take 
charge of her infant. But after all, he 
would ask whether this infant mortality 
was, in point of fact, connected with fac- 
tory labour? The mortality at Bethnal- 
green among infants, where there were no 
factories, was sixty per cent. The mother 
there was always at home engaged in do- 
mestic pursuits. How did those who used 
this argument get over this fact? Why 
should the supporters of this Bill call upon 
him, in order to prolong the lives of in- 
fants, to interfere with factory labour on 
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that ground, when he showed them that in 
other parts of the country there were 
places where an equally great infant mor- 
tality prevailed. The report of the Sana- 
tory Commissioners upon the Health of 
large Towns said, there were actual in- 
stances where children, infants, had been 
taken to the factories, and placed there 
because the atmosphere was more healthy 
than in their own cottages. This was stated 
in a parliamentary book for the guidance 
of hon. Members. If the House wished to 
prolong the lives of these infants, and to 
give the mothers more opportunity of at- 
tending to them, they would accomplish it 
better by following the advice of the noble 
Lord the Member for Plymouth (Lord Eb- 
rington), who would exclude women alto- 
gether, either from mills or from the Bill, 
he had forgotten which. [Lord Exsrine- 
ton: I mean the Bill.] The noble Lord, 
at any rate, differed most materially from 
other hon. Members who supported the 
Bill. The noble Lord, indeed, was a re- 
markable example of the extraordinary 
differences of opinion he had referred to, 
and of the difficulty the supporters of the 
measure had in agreeing among them- 
selves how far they would go on this 
question, for he would altogether exclude 
from the operation of the Bill the whole 
class of adult women. Another statement 
had been made in order to guide hon. 
Members in their votes on this question. 
They had been told there was a great 
consumption of opium in the manufacturing 
districts. He would ask whether people who 
were so disposed could not eat just as much 
opium, when they worked one or two hours 
less, as they did before ? Would a reduc- 
tion in the hours of labour prevent them 
from eating opium? If the object was to 
prevent tho working classes from eating 
opium, why was it not so proposed in the 
Bill. Why was not opium interfered with 
in the rural districts among the agricul- 
tural classes ? The House had also heard 
a great deal about drunkenness and immo- 
rality as applied to the manufacturing dis- 
tricts; and the hon. Member for Knaresbo- 
rough had read a long statement concern- 
ing persons spending their Sabbaths and 
Saturday afternoons, their times of leisure, 
in drinking gin in public-houses. [Mr. 
Ferraxp: That was Mr. Greg’s account. | 
He wanted to know what remedy the pre- 
sent Bill afforded for such a state of things. 
There was nothing whatever in it to pre- 
vent persons from drinking gin or beer in 
public-houses. That evil, -therefore, re- 
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mained where it was. What he complained 
of, then, was, that the supporters of the 
Bill should drag to their assistance all this 
kind of irrelevant narrative, which really 
did not in the slightest degree come within 
the scope of the measure. Whether a ten 
or an eleven hours Bill was obtained, the 
people, who were so minded, would eat 
just as much opium and drink just as much 
beer as they did now, with this exception, 
that perhaps they might not have the same 
means, from their wages, of indulging in 
the expense of such luxuries. In fact, 
Mr. Alison, a great authority with the Gen- 
tlemen who supported short-time legis- 
lation, distinctly said he supported this Bill 
mainly upon the ground that it would di- 
minish wages, and by diminishing wages 
deprive the working people of the means 
of intemperance. His hon. Friend the 
Member for Weymouth had, in his way, 
given the House some very graphic de- 
scriptions, which, he must say, had nothing 
to do with the Bill under consideration. 
He described, for instance, a man walking 
in one of the parks at Manchester, with 
his back strained, in consequence of his 
labour. [Mr. Bernat: No!] He begged 
pardon; his hon. Friend had certainly 
given many descriptions, showing the little 
use there would be for the parks; but when 
his hon. Friend came to show the bearings 
of the measure before the House on the 
welfare of the people, his hon. Friend com- 
pletely failed. His hon. Friend talked of 
the labour of working men, but he did not 
propose to put men into the Bill; he did 
not prevent the evil which he professed to 
regret. If his object was to limit the 
hours of adults in mills, why not say so, 
and put them into the Bill? It was per- 
fectly clear that, even if the manufacturers 
could discover some mode of carrying on 
their business in the mills solely by adult 
labour, dispensing entirely with the labour 
of women and children, the evils of which 
his hon. Friend complained would remain 
completely unremedied. Those men who 
had laboured under the muscular affections, 
and all the other difficulties which he de- 
scribed, would labour under them just as 
much as ever. In consistency, therefore, 
his hon. Friend ought to have brought the 
parties for whom he was so warm a friend 
into the scope of this measure, by limiting 
the hours of their labour. A good deal 
had been said as to the effect of experience 
in this kind of legislation. They might 
proceed boldly with this Bill, it was said, 
because they had legislated before, and no 
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harm had been done. Prophecies of injury, 
they were told, had been made before, which 
were not fulfilled. Even if it were true 
that former legislation had done no harm 
(which was, after all, questionable), and 
although it might have done some good, it 
had never been shown that it had done no 
harm. One of the factory inspectors said 
that as far as children were concerned, in 
Scotland it had placed them in a worse 
moral and physical condition than they 
were before. The effect, said the inspector, 
had been to exclude them entirely from 
the mills, and they were running about the 
streets of Glasgow; there were no schools 
for them to go to, and the consequence 
of factory legislation had been, that not 
one single school had been built, as the re- 
sult of it, in any one of the manufacturing 
towns of Scotland. He contended, that 
past legislation had nothing whatever to 
do with the measure now before the House. 
Past legislation had mainly been for chil- 
dren under the age of thirteen; and his hon. 
Friend the Member for Salford (Mr. Bro- 
therton) had stated from some authority 
facts, in which, however, he did not be- 
lieve. [Mr. BrotHerton: The statement 
was Mr. Roebuck’s.] The statement made 
by his hon. Friend, however, referred to 
children under the age of thirteen, whose 
case was not now before the House. Why 
should the question as to children be intro- 
duced at all? It was not under considera- 
tion at all; the question concerned ado- 
lescence and adults, and there was no use 
in harrowing up the feelings of hon. Mem- 
bers with the recital of irrelevant matters 
concerning that which had been the sub- 
ject of past legislation. They did not 
know what the state of those children and 
of the factory population would have been 
had no Bills of this kind been passed; but 
the House had no right to lay to the credit 
of its legislation all the improvements that 
had taken place in the habits of the fae- 
tory population during recent years. Had 
not improvements taken place in the habits 
of all classes in this country? Drunken- 
ness, and vices of a corresponding deserip- 
tion, were formerly far more prevalent 
among the higher and aristocratic grades 
of society than they were at present; and 
in his opinion it was the discountenancing 
of those vices among the higher ranks, by 
the force of example, that had caused 
greater sobriety among the working and 
operative classes. It was not, therefore, for 
the House to claim the credit for its factory 
legislation of all the improvements in the 
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morals and habits of the people inthe factory | you must be contented with the reduction 
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districts. It was a fact well known in the | of your wages, aad console yourselves with 
House, that the factory inspectors were | the reflection that you have a little leisure 
not unanimous even upon the effects of its | after half-past eight in the evening for 
past legislation. They were far from being | your moral and intellectual improvement.’’ 
unanimous upon the proposals now sub-, What an absurdity! What twaddling 
mitted to the House. lis right hon. | trifling was this! Would any man in 
Friend the Secretary of State for the that House tell him it was a disadvantage 
Home Department (Sir George Grey) justly | to anybody that these women should earn a 
said, that if the factory inspectors were una- | few shillings per week in balling cotton 
nimous, their authority ought to have great after half-past eight in the evening? Would 
weight in that House; because they must be | any man yenture to make such an asser- 
supposed to be disinterested parties. But | tion? If that were so, did they intend to 
were they unanimous? Nothing of the kind. | allow the present Factory Bill to remain 
Mr. Stuart, he believed, was against the as itwas? He had had an interview with 
measure. This gentleman was the factory the employer of these persons, and that 
inspector who also doubted the beneficial gentleman had told him that the effect of 
result of past legislation. And with re-| the Factory Bill had been to throw them 
ference to past legislation, a circumstance out of work, and to deprive them of the 
occurred the other day, in the city of Lon-| whole amount which they would have 
don, which struck him as one which it earned. One of the females was forty 
would not be exactly easy to justify. It| years old. She was not one of the little 
was the case of certain grown-up women | children for whose moral and intellectual 
who were taken to a public police office. | improvement so much anxiety was pro- 
They had been employed by Mr. Plumer | fessed; yet it was considered an advan- 
in balling cotton — winding cotton into| tage, that this woman, forty years old, 
balls, after half-past eight o’clock in the | should be turned into the streets, because 
evening. This was the offence with which | she had the audacity to wind cotton into 
they were charged. It was not that they | balls after half-past eight at night. This 
had been empleyed in_bailing cotton for a, was a sample of past factory legislation; 


great number of hours—no hardship had | 
been committed againet them; but, ac- | 
cording to factory legislation, they had | 
been guilty of the crime of balling cotton 
after half-past eight in the evening. Could | 
there be a more innocent or more harmless 
occupation in the world than that of wind- | 


and he dared to say, if he were to search 
into matters, he could find innumerable 
cases of the greatest hardship, and the 


| . 
‘most absurd interference, caused by past 


factory legislation. Although he would 
not deny, because he did not know to the 
contrary, that with regard to children, who 





ing cotton into balls? Yet in this civilized | could not be considered free agents, past 
city, where females might walk the streets factory legislation might have done some 
all night as prostitutes—where they might | good; yet he must qualify that assertion 
sit in ginshops for hours and hours, in-| by stating his belief that it had been pro- 
dulging in intemperance, they were brought | dnetive of considerable injury. But past 
up at a police court for the crime of ball- | legislation was no guide upon the measure 
ing cotton after half-past eight in the even-| before the House. Past legislation had 
ug. Could any one point out to him what | often practically interfered with the hours 
possible advantage, either present or re- | during which machinery could be worked. 
mote, it had been to try to prevent grown- It had reduced the exceptions to the rule, 
up women following this occupation after and merely gave the sanction of law to 
half-past eight in the evening? There | what had become already custom; and he 
was no steam engine on the premises. | believed that, practically, the great bulk of 
They worked in a building in connexion | the manufacturers—for so he had been in- 
with the factory; and they prayed, for the | formed—really worked no more than twelve 
purpose of maintaining themselves and | hours per day, to which the law had re- 
their families, to be allowed to come and! duced them. But even if it were not so, 
go at their own convenience. But when | legislation cf a totally different kind, af- 
their convenience led them to work after | fecting a portion only of the people, namely, 
half-past eight in the evening, in stepped | children under 13 years of age, instead of 


. i: | ~ 46 A 3 
the law and said, ‘This is an offence | persons above the age of 13 — legislation, 


against the morals and the propriety of| he said, of this character, could not be 
England; your employers shall be fined; | quoted as a safe guide for legislation of a 
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totally different description. It had been 
contended, that they were not bound to go 
further in this legislation than the factory 
districts; that they were to do good as far 
as it might be in their power; and that 
they were not under the necessity to pro- 
ceed to carry out the principles of interfe- 
rence with labour beyond where it might be 
practical and easy to carry them. He must 
demur to that proposition. The working 
people of England had all a right to de- 
mand, at the hands of the British Parlia- 
ment, an equal amount of favour and an 
equal amount of protection; and if it were 
right and fit for Parliament to give to the 
factory operative this measure for the 
limitation of the hours of labour, it was the 
duty, the bounden duty, of Parliament, 
from which it could not escape, to grant 
the same indulgence and the same favour 
to all other classes of the operatives of this 
country. If this measure was for the bene- 
fit of the working classes in the cotton dis- 
tricts, why did it stop with the cotton dis- 
tricts? Could the House justify the with- 
holding from the other operative classes of 
England what was considered so great a 
boon to one? For forty or fifty years 
they had been confining their attention 
to cotton spinners and to the workers in 
cotton factories; and to this day they had 
made no signs of going any further. [Lord 
J. Manyers: In the collieries we have. | 
The hours of labour had not been limited 
in collieries; why should Parliament con- 
fine all its favours to cotton spinners ? 
Why not spread them generally through- 
out the country? What astonished him 
was this, that at the very head-quarters of 
the leaders of what was called the cause of 
humanity—namely, in Dorsetshire, there 
existed an amount of distress and privation 
that must harrow the feelings of any man 
who reflected upon it. Yet these Gentle- 


men made no effort whatever, nor showed | 


sign of their intention, to bring in a Bill 
either to raise the rate of wages to the 


Dorsetshire labourer, or to alter the condi- | 
‘fore, beyond all doubt, they were bound by 


tions upon which he gave his services. He 
saw nothing absurd in the proposition. It 
appeared to him, all the argument used on 
the other side had been just this—‘‘ it is 
desirable that persons should not work 
more than ten hours in factories, therefore 
we will pass a law to prevent them from 
doing so.’’ Pursuing precisely the same 
line of argument, he said, ‘‘ it is desirable 
the Dorsetshire farmer should give his la- 
bourers more than 7s. or 8s. a week, there- 
fore we will pass a law to make him give 
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them 10s. a week.”” Why not? It was 
very easy to raise a plausible argument to 
show that the farmer would be able to give 
these advanced wages without materially 
affecting his profits. He dared say he 
himself could easily furnish one to show it 
would not have the effect of ruining the 
farmer. If it were right to do this for the 
factory operatives, it was also right to do 
it for the agricultural labourer. There 
was no practical difficulty in the way of it 
whatever. It was to him most unaccount- 
able that all the sympathy of hon. Gentle. 
men should be confined to labourers in the 
cotton factories, whilst they could not see 
with an impartial eye the distress that pre- 
vailed in other portions of the country. 
What was to prevent Parliament dealing 
in the same way with hospitals? The 
nurses there, he was told, were on duty 
sixteen hours per day—the day nurses 
sixteen, and the night nurses eleven. This 
was true enough. The day nurses came 
at six, and went away at ten; the night 
nurses did not come exactly at the same 
time; at all events, it was a fact that the 
nurses in hospitals would present a very ex- 
cellent field for future legislation, for they 
worked much longer hours than females in 
factories. What was more important, 
they worked in a much worse atmosphere. 
What could be more dreadful than for a 
woman to be constantly attending the 
sick, breathing unwholesome vapours, and 
in constant contact with disease? What 
condition could be more calculated to ex- 
cite feelings of compassion than that of 
the nurses in hospitals? He said, then, if 
a case were made out, it was the bounden 
duty of Parliament to include this class in 
the Factory Bill. But a great cause for 
the noble Lord the Member for Newark 
(Lord J. Manners), now that the case of 
the distressed needlewomen had _ been 
given up, the great subject for legislation, 
he would suggest, would be the melancholy 


. ” 
| case of the washerwomen. [* Question !”] 


It was the question. As he had said be- 


every law of justice and humanity, if the 
present were sound legislation, to give to 
all classes of Her Majesty’s subjects who 
suffered from long hours the same measure 
of favour and protection. Cotton, flax, 
wool, and silk-workers were not to be sin- 
gled out as objects for the special atten- 
tion of Parliament. A society had been 
formed which had some thoughts of apply- 
ing for legislation with reference to the 
needlewomen. The noble Lord the Mem- 
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per for Newark perhaps had the Bill in his 


cket. There were also the fustian cut- 
ters, who worked long hours in their own 
houses. He would only call attention, 
however, to the melancholy case of the 
washerwomen. The washerwomen stood 
upon their feet a greater number of hours 
in the day than any other class of adult 
women in the country; and only that very 
day he had been informed by a professional 
gentleman that they formed the greatest 
proportion of out-patients at many of the 
London hospitals. The cause of this was, 
that in consequence of so many hours’ 
standing, they became affected with vari- 
cose veins, ulcerated legs, and other evils 
of a painful description. It therefore be- 
hoved the Gentlemen who had embarked in 
this course of legislation to protect the 
working classes from long hours of labour, 
to take the case of these poor women into 
their consideration. He should not vote 
for any extension of the principle of limi- 
tation of labour in cotton mills, because he 
believed it fraught with permanent evil to 
the classes whom it professed to as- 
sist. It was rash legislation, in his opin- 
jon, to endeavour to anticipate by a limita- 
tion of the hours of labour those improve- 
ments which the progress of society would 
gradually bring about; and he was con- 
vineed, on taking a commercial view of the 
question, no Gentleman had succeeded in 
showing that the effect of the measure 
would not be to deprive the operative 
classes of a large amount of the earnings 
they now enjoyed. It appeared to him a 
most anomalous course to pursue with re- 
gard to Ireland—that where they were en- 
deavouring to provide employment for the 
people, they should at the same time be 
proposing to cut off employment. He was 
told there were some 20,000 operatives in 
Ireland who would be affected by this Bill, 
earning on an average about 10s. per 
week. If, as he believed, the effect of the 
Bill would be to eut down wages one-sixth, 
that would be a reduction of 88,0001. a 
year to those 20,000 persons in Ireland. 
It was very hard to bring himself to be- 
lieve it could be sound policy in one part of 
the country to be providing employment 
for the people, and in another to prevent 
them from working as hard as they were 
willing to work. Take also the case of 
Scotland, where great distress was prevail- 
ing. There were 70,000 persons employ- 
ed upon mills in Scotland which would be 
affected by this Bill. Their wages were 
Proposed to be cut down for the purpose 
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of obtaining this measure. ut 
sistent with the other policy pwrsued in 
Scotland—namely, providing food Yad en- 
deavouring to give employment to those 
who at this moment had neither? If the 
reduction of wages were to the extent he 
had mentioned—and it had not been shown 
it would not-—the total sum withdrawn from 
the people of Ireland and Scotland would 
be something like 430,000/. a year. He 
was staggered, when asked to embark in 
the cause of humanity, on finding the effect 
was to withdraw 88,000/. per annum from 
operatives in Ireland, and 430,0002. from 
operatives in Ireland and Scotland toge- 
ther, as the first step towards carrying out 
this moral amelioration. It also made him 
naturally start and hesitate, whatever 
might be his feelings in favour of the 
cause of humanity, when he was asked to 
withdraw something like a million a year 
from the operatives of Lancashire to bene- 
fit their condition. He could not under- 
stand such an effect to be the first step to- 
wards the improvement of the moral and 
physical condition of the people. The noble 
Lord the Member for Lynn had told the 
House that immense benefit would be gain- 
ed by railways causing the distribution of 
a larger amount of money among the work- 
ing classes; but by this Bill the House was 
called upon to benefit Ireland by withdraw- 
ing a large amount of wages from the ope- 
rative classes. What appeared to him the 
most anomalous of all was, the considera- 
tion that at the present moment they pro- 
posed to regenerate England by cutting off 
employment, and to regenerate Ireland by 
finding employment. He could not com- 
prehend a policy so anomalous. When 
‘leisure’? was talked of, there it was in 
Ireland to the heart’s content—there was 
an example of a country without the 
‘‘ tyrant capital grinding the people down” 
—there the people were living in that 
state of pastoral simplicity which had been 
often recommended by Gentlemen who sup- 
ported short-time legislation; and what was 
the present condition of Ireland? Was 
‘*Jeisure’’ an evil there? Was the absence 
of the ‘‘tyrant capital’? an advantage ? 
Was the want of the “demon steam- 
engine”’ a great boon to the Irish people ? 
He would, therefore, have the House to 
pause before interfering with large num- 
bers of working people, who were at pre- 
sent in something like a comfortable posi- 
tion; he would have hon. Members pause 
before they undertook this hasty experiment 
upon the staple manufacture of the coun- 
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try. Our great cotton manufacture came 
into existence in a short period of time. Its 
rise had been rapid, and its fall might be 
equally quick. A great machine might be 
effectually disturbed by interfering with 
some small wheel that appeared to be of 
trifling account; and how did they know | stage of the Bill a provision would be en. 
that by cutting off two hours a day from | grafted on it, enabling inspectors of facto. 
the employment of all the expensive machi- ries to report on the state of health of 
nery in England—by prohibiting it by law | the operatives in factories—that the same 
from working more than five days a week | power would be given them, as to matters 
—creating as it were another Sunday, in | connected with ventilation, the absence of 
addition to the Sabbath and the Saturday | which brought on slow death, that they 
afternoon—they might not be taking a step | were now entrusted with as respected un- 
that would cause the departure of the great | guarded machinery, the neglect of which 
cotton trade of England as speedily from | was so often the cause of sudden death. 
its shores as it had taken root upon them. | He thought, also, that the limitation of 
No security was offered that such would | the labour of female children ought to be 
not be the case. Nothing was presented somewhat more than in the case of boys, 
but vague conjecture. Nothing was given He thought it would be also found advan- 
upon which a reasonable man could rest | tageous if all future inspectors of factories 
his foot with safety, and with confidence | were required to be medical men. The 
of mind that he was not shaking to the very | best results were found to have ensued 
foundations the stability of the greatest | where the superintendence of factories had 
staple manufacture of the country. Con- | happened to be entrusted to those who had 
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bour in factories during twelve hours; but 
it was equally true that in some places 
which were ill ventilated, eight hours work 
would be quite as injurious as twelve would 
be in better ventilated and better eop. 
structed mills. He hoped that at a future 





sidering that the export trade of England | received a medical education. He believed 
was the main stay of our national re-|that such a proposition was likely to be 
sources—considering that it was for the | favourably received by the manufacturers. 
most part composed of the. labour of our | 


Sir R. PEEL: I thought it probable 
factory operatives—he called upon the | that some Gentleman being a decided ad- 
House to pause and to hesitate before they | vocate of the Bill would reply to the speech 
rendered that labour of less account by di-| of the Vice President of the Board of 
minishing one great element of its worth, | Trade ; and I therefore did not rise sooner, 
namely, time. They had before them in| being desirous to afford to any hon. Gen- 


Ireland the consequences of a people with- | 


out employment and without sustenance; 
and they should not, without something 


like demonstration, proceed to those dan- | 


gerous experiments upon the circumstances 
and the employment of millions of the ope- 
rative class in our own country. 

Viscount EBRINGTON quite agreed 
with those of his hon. Friends who had 
explained some of the evils which attended 
the existing system; but they were the na- 
tural consequence of the adoption of a 
principle against which he had in vain pro- 
tested—a principle which was at once new 
in our legislation and mischievous—that of 
interference with adult labour. Tle had 
supported the second reading of this Bill 
on the ground that, at the age to which 


tleman who might so wish to address the 
House, a full opportunity of expressing 
his views. As time is now pressing [it 
was nearly a quarter past Five}, 1 will 
not occupy more than my fair share of that 
time, but will give to any advocate of the 
Bill who may desire to speak, the means 
of doing so. But, Sir, as I have been sup- 
‘ported by a majority, when on former oc- 
casions I have given my opinion against 
further interference with the hours of la- 
bour, I feel it incumbent on me, now that 
I expect to be in a small minority, and am 
opposed to the opinion of the noble Lord 
at the head of the Government, not to 
shrink from expressing, under these al- 
tered circumstances, my continued adhe- 
rence to my former views and opinions. 


our previous legislation on this question | Sir, I have more than once excited a smile 
applied, children were too young to make | when, as First Minister of the Crown, I 
their own bargains with regard to their! have said that there were three courses 
labour. The question seemed to him to| which it was open to me to adopt. The 
rest on the effect which such legislation | noble Lord who now occupies the office I 
might have on the well-being of the peo- held, has also succeeded to my position In 
ple. It might be very bad and very wrong | that respect. Not only are there three 
that children and young persons should la- | courses, one or other of which it is open 
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tothe noble Lord to pursue, but he may | year as compared with those of last year, for 
also adduce in favour of each of those | the purpose of proving the correctness of 
courses the authority of a Colleague and his assumption. Sir, my firm conviction 
a Cabinet Minister. On his left sits his | }5» that the result of all intervening ex- 
right hon. Friend the Secretary for Ire- perience has tended to demonstrate the 
land—practically conversant with the com- | truth of the principles on which we have 
mercial affairs and interests of this coun- | acted. It may be true, that in this year, 


iry, in the office which he filled for many | 9S compared with the last, there have 
years with great ability—who declares em- | been diminished exports; but if increasing 
: | exports are to be taken as a test of the 


phatically against further interference with | ook . 
the hours of labour. On his right is the Se- | policy pursued, let us review not the ex- 


eretary of State for the Home Department, | Ports of a single year, but the exports of 
who is in favour of going into Committee, | the several years that have elapsed since 
and who states further, that if in Commit- | you commenced the relaxation of protective 
tee the advocates of the period of ten | duties, and compare them with the ex- 


hours should succeed in inserting the word | ports of some antecedent period. In 1842 
“ten” instead of “ eleven,” though he | You altered the corn laws. You removed 


prefers eleven hours to ten, still he is 
determined to consent to the third reading 
of the Bill, Now, it is sometimes painful 
enough to be compelled to come to a de- 
cision between two opposite authorities; but 
the noble Lord is in a still worse position— 
he is in the unfortunate dilemma of having 
three high authorities around him, each set-- 
ting him a different example; for beside 
his two other Colleagues, sits the noble 
Lord the First Commissioner of the Woods 
and Forests, who says that if in Committee 
ten hours should be substituted for eleven, 
he in that case must vote altogether 
against the Bill. Now, Sir, there was a 
famous mathematical problem which was 
regarded as being very difficult of solution. 
It was this—to determine the point at 
which a body exposed to the attraction of 
three other bodies will remain at rest. 
Thope the noble Lord will give us the ad- 
vantage of hearing that problem solved 
politically, which it is so difficult to solve 
mathematically ; and will determine, as he 
is exposed to the attraction of three Mi- 
nisterial bodies revolving in his immediate 
neighbourhood, whether he will remain 
at rest (which would be denoted by not 
voting at all) or whether he will yield to 
the superior attraction of some one or 
other of his three discordant Colleagues. 

I must touch on a subject not imme- 
diately before the House, but on which, I 
trust, may be allowed to say a few words. 
The noble Lord the Member for Lynn has 
assumed that the result of our experience 
with reference to the relaxation of restric- 
tions on commerce, and the reduction of 
duties on articles of consumption of the 
first necessity, has disappointed the ex- 
Pectations formed as to the consequences 
of that policy. And the noble Lord has 
teferred to the diminished exports of this 


the prohibitions which had previously ex- 
isted on the importation of many articles of 
foreign produce, and you reduced the duties 
on all the chief elements of manufactures. 
You then commenced that system which 
was acted on from time to time up to the 
end of last Session. Now, what was the 
result? In 1842, the declared value of 
|our exports was 47,331,000/. In 1843, 
during the operation of this system of 
relaxation, of removal of prohibitory duties, 
and the more free admittance of the raw 
material, the declared value of our ex- 
ports was 52,279,000/. In 1844, it was 
58,584,0007. In 18:5, 60,100,000. It 
| is true that in the year 1846 the exports 
were less than they had been in 1845; 
but, at all periods of our history, and es- 
pecially when protection was at its high- 
est, a great excitement in commerce has 
always been followed by a corresponding 
depression. Let us examine our exports 
at a period anterior to the adoption of 
a liberal commercial policy. In 1836, 
our exports were 53,000,000/.; in 1837, 
they fell to 42,000,0007.; in 1839, 
they were 53,000,000/.; in 1840, they 
were 51,000,000/.; in 1841, they were 
51,000,0007. (protection then being in 
the ascendant) ; and in 1842, they were, 
notwithstanding, so low as 47,000,0001. 
So that, while the protective system was 
in full force, vicissitudes in commerce con- 
tinually occurred, and depression followed 
excitement as a natural consequence. So 
also, in 1846, if there has been a re- 
duction in our chief articles of export to 
the extent of nearly 2,000,000/., as com- 
pared to the greatly increased exports of 
1845, it is no.very peculiar or novel cir- 
cumstance. But are there no concomitant 
circumstances worthy of remark? Is 
there nothing to compensate and console 
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us for the admitted fact of diminished ex- 
ports? Nothing that may in some mea- 
sure account for that fact? Have you 
not had, during the greater part of last 
year, a very high price of provisions in 
this country? Has not that high price of 
provisions prevailed also in other parts of 
Europe? Has not that high price of food 
tended to cripple the means of expending 
income on superfluities, on all articles less 
necessary than those required for subsist- 
ence? Do not you see in that fact, coupled 
with the high price of the raw material of 
one at least of your chief manufactures, 
quite enough, independent of the natural 
vicissitudes of trade and commerce, to ac- 
count for the diminution of exports in 1846, 
as compared with 1845? But can you 
show me at any former period of similar 
depression a buoyant revenue? Can you 
show me in former cases of commercial 
adversity, such a feeling of contentment— 
of patient submission to privation and suf- 
fering—pervading all classes of the country 
as has pervaded those classes in the last 
year? And what was it that determined 
them thus loyally and patiently to bear up 
against misfortune? The conviction that 


legislative restrictions were not the cause 


of the high price of provisions. What 
inference can the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Lynn draw from the decrease 
of exports in 1846, adverse to our re- 
cent commercial policy? Would the 
noble Lord now desire that the corn law 
which existed before 1842 should have 
been scrupulously maintained? During 
the last year you have found it necessary 
to import not less than 5,000,000 quarters 
of corn, the produce of other countries. 
So little have you relied on your inde- 
pendence of foreign supplies, that during 
the last year, for the maintenance of the 
people of Ireland, as well as for the peo- 
ple of this part of the empire, you have 
imported not less than 5,000,000 quar- 
ters of corn. Notwithstanding this enor- 
mous import, the average price of wheat is 
at this moment not less than 71s. a quar- 
ter. And now, under so special and extra- 
ordinary a misfortune as the failure of that 
root on which 4,000,000 of the people 
of Ireland depended for food—how could 
Ireland have found subsistence if we had 
still excluded Indian corn, or had levied 
high duties on that and other kinds of 
food? So different, indeed, are the con- 
clusions to be drawn with regard to Ire- 
land from the premises on which the 
noble Lord relies, that I would cite the 
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single case of Ireland as a sufficient jus. 
tification for the remission of duties op 
the import of food. 

Sir, I will now address myself to the 
question actually before the House, | 
admit that it would be taking a narrow 
view, to argue it on what are gene- 
rally understood to be the rigid princi- 
ples of political economy. The Italian 
writers on political economy — and they 
are among the most distinguished wri- 
ters on that science—charge the Eng. 
lish economists with taking too restricted 
a view of the objects which it should em. 
brace. They say that the English writers 
discuss only the means of acquiring and 
distributing wealth; whereas they regard 
political economy as a complex and com- 
prehensive science which concerns, not 
only the wealth, but the morality and so- 
cial welfare of the people. I will not say 
whether this charge of the Italian writers 
is well founded or not. I believe our po- 
litical economists purposely and avowedly 
confine themselves to a single branch of a 
most extensive and diversified system of 
social policy, not claiming for that single 
branch exclusive or pre-eminent considera- 
tion. I am quite ready, however, to dis- 
cuss this question on the extended ground 
assumed by the Italian writers. I will 
not confine my attention to the mere 
amount of material advantage to be de- 
rived from increased labour, or the mere 
pecuniary gain resulting from unfettered 
manufactures and extended commerce. I 
will take a far wider ground, and will 
give my vote against this Bill, from the 
sincere conviction that it is not for the be- 
nefit of the working classes—that it would 
not tend to the advancement of their in- 
tellectual culture, or of their social im- 
provement, to impose a new restriction 
on the hours of labour. 

In the first place, let me consider this 
restriction as it affects the general interests 
of the country. There cannot be a doubt, 
that up to the present time, the prosperity 
of the great branches of manufactures has 
been maintained. But, notwithstanding 
this prosperity, you are levying 6,000,000/. 
of money annually, under the name of 
poor rates, which sum is applied to the 
maintenance of the poor. I am not speak- 
ing of the extraordinary demand made 
upon you under extraordinary circun- 
stances —I am not referring to the 
8,000,0002. you are about to expend in 
the present year for the relief of Treland. 
I speak of the ordinary levy of 6,000,000. 
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annually for the maintenance of those who 
cannot maintain themselves by labour. 
That is a most important consideration in 
determining the policy of further restric- 
tis on the hours of labour. But what 
are your securities for the maintenance 
of manufacturing prosperity? There are 
three securities. You have capital, ma- 
chinery, labour. I do not know why we 
should presume that we possess greater 
intellectual powers, or greater capacity for 
exertion than any other nation. Peace and 
the love of gain will sharpen their intellect 
and encourage their industry as well as 
ours. Look at the Germans who settle 
amongst us and carry on extensive trade 
—are they an inferior race? Will not the 
French also, and the Italians, be found to 
vie with us in all respects? Will not they 
be as desirous as we are to improve their 
skill, and to advance their interests. I 
wish not to detract from our native vigour 
of character, when I say that I think we 
are apt to rely too much upon our supe- 
riority. The three main securities for the 
maintenance of our manufacturing pros- 
perity are, I repeat, capital, machinery, and 
labour. We may, I trust, safely calculate 
on the continuance of peace. But, peace 
continuing, what dependence can there be 
that the employment of English capital in 
foreign countries may not increase—that 
foreign countries may not see the policy of 
giving encouragement to such employment 
of it? Then, with regard to machinery, 
look at the increase of the quantity ex- 
ported last year: there, at least, there was 
no decrease in our exports. [Lord G. 
Bextinck: You permitted the export of 
machinery.] We did: and do you suppose 
that we authorized the exportation of ma- 
chinery without some sufficient motive ? 
There was no alternative left. There are 
some cases which laws cannot reach — 
some things which laws cannot prevent. 
You had a Committee on the Export of 
Machinery; they examined those who were 
best acquainted with the subject. And 
what was the result ?. Why, that your pro- 
hibition amounted only to this —that it 
caused the loss of a trade which you other- 
wise might have. Officers of the Customs 
showed you that you could not prohibit 
the exportation of separate parts of ma- 
chinery, or of the designs for it made by 
the most eminent of our engineers; that 
you could not prevent the expatriation of 
our artisans; and the conclusion to which 
the Committee came was, that the prohibi- 
tion must be repealed, not for the benefit 
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of other countries, but because it would 
enable us to retain at home the manufac- 
ture of the machinery to be exported. The 
question was, not whether foreign coun- 
tries should or should not have access to 
improved machinery; but whether Sheffield, 
and Birmingham, and other great towns, 
should retain the manufacture, or whether 
British skill and British labour should be 
transferred to other countries, and there 
employed in the manufacture of machinery 
for foreign use. I am sure the right hon. 
Gentleman will remember the painful po- 
sition in which the Privy Council were con- 
stantly placed, in having to determine 
whether they ought to grant or withhold 
permission to export machinery. [‘‘Hear!”’] 
Capital and machinery then were free as 
the winds. There remains labour; and 
I advise you to direct your serious con- 
sideration to this point before you re- 
strict it. I appeal to the noble Lord the 
Member for Lynn, who expected so much 
from the establishment of railways in Ire- 
land—I appeal to him whether the more 
you extend the railway system, you do not 
lessen the impediments to locomotion, and 
increase the facilities, in time of peace, 
for skilled labourers to remove abroad, and 
there get higher wages for their labour ? 
And observe, that not only are the phy- 
sical impediments to travelling removed, 
but those prejudices against it which exist 
to a great extent in the English charac- 
ter. Working men read the accounts of 
the wages given in foreign countries; they 
learn also that they will be well received 
and heartily weleomed; they find that they 
can reach Rouen and other manufacturing 
towns in France or Belgium, in fourteen 
or fifteen hours: partly from curiosity, 
partly from the hope of gain, assured that 
they will be well treated, they are influ- 
enced by new motives, which did not ope- 
rate when travelling was expensive, and 
when an impression prevailed that English 
workmen would be ill paid, and insulted, 
and treated as alien enemies in a foreign 
land. If this account be correct, look at 
our present position. You have no exclu- 
sive command over your own capital, over 
your own machinery, or over your own la- 
bour: in this state of things, you propose 
to place new legislative restrictions nomi- 
nally upon the labour of women and chil- 
dren, but practically upon the labour of 
adult males. You say to the man, who, 
being in the possession of health, desires 
to labour—who, foreseeing the day when 
he will be incapacitated from labour by 
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age or infirmity, wishes to provide some|hoursa day. But is that the only ques. 
resource for the future—you say to this|tion? If it be, then I am of opinion 
man, ‘‘ You shan’t work more than five} with him, that ten hours a day is enough 
days a week.’’ You cut off, by law, two | for women and children to labour. Nay, 
hours from that which constitutes his pre-|1 go farther than the hon. Member. If | 
sent working day. With the tendency |am asked, whether I do not think eight 
there is, and must be, to equalise through- | hours a day sufficient labour for a girl of 
out Europe the advantages of capital, ma- | fourteen years of age, or for a mother with 
chinery, and labour, you inform the adult | three or four children to attend to—if that 
male operative, ‘“‘ It is not for your good|is the question upon which the debate 
that you should labour more than five days | turns—then I am for eight hours, and not 
a week in your native country.” Sir, I/ten. But why do you hesitate about an 
fear the consequences of such legislation. | Eight Hours Bill? Is it not because you 
It may be said, that these are but prospec- | strike a balance between the admitted ad- 
tive dangers, and that your linen, your silk, | vantages of additional leisure, and the 
and your woollen mauufactures have taken | evil that would arise from a reduction of 
such root in tire soil, that you cannot be dis- | wages? On what principle, except upon 
possessed of your superiority. But other | the principle to which I refer, do you give 
countries, in other times, have had the same | the preference to ten hours of labour over 
superiority, have felt the same confidence in | eight for a child or a mother? Sir, I do 
its continuance, and have had a bitter re- | not deny the advantage of leisure; but I 
verse of fortune, which may not, I hope, | greatly doubt whether there be any better 
be in reserve for you. /means of improving the condition of the 
But still there are higher considerations | labourer, and of elevating the character of 
than those of wealth and commerce; and the working classes, than to give them an 
if you could convince me that the present | increased command over the necessaries of 
measure would tend to the moral and in-| life. You say that by this Bill you will 
tellectual improvement, to the general the | not diminish wages. But will it not bea 
social welfare, of the labouring classes, I | most marvellous event in legislation, if you 
should be tempted to make the experiment; provide by law that five days in the week 
for I feel, that in improving the condition | shall be the maximum of labour in this 
and elevating the character of those/ country, and yet can induce vhe master to 
classes, we are advancing the first and | pay the same amount of wages? Notwith- 
highest interests. I feel that society is | standing the active competition of manu- 
not safe unless we can do that. We are|factures in America, France, Italy, and 
giving those classes intellectual improve-| Germany, you expect that the masters in 
ment; but unless the general character of | this country are to go on paying five 
our legislation is to increase their comfort | days’ work with six days’ pay. But we 
and improve their moral habits, their mere | are told that the mode of doing this will 
intellectual improvement will become a be by working the machinery so as to get 
source of danger and not of strength. By | twelve hours’ work done in ten hours. I 
every means, then—by the improvement! doubt whether you can do that; and I 
of the sanitary condition of our towns— doubt, also, whether, if you can, you will 
by substituting innocent recreation for | thereby confer any advantage upon the 
vicious and sensual indulgence—we should | workpeople. I doubt whether it is not for 
do all in our power to increase the en-| the advantage of adult women and chil- 
joyments and improve the character of the | dren that they should continue working 
working classes. I firmly believe that the ‘for twelve hours, rather than finish the 
hopes of the future peace, happiness, and | same quantity of work in ten hours by a 
prosperity of this country, are closely in- | greater strain upon their bodily and mental 
terwoven with the improvement, religious | faculties. The hon. Member for Leeds 
as well as moral, of those classes. But, | (Mr. Beckett), a friend of the Bill, is 
consistently with this persuasion, I oppose forced to admit, that if we go the length 
these restrictions on labour. Sir, the hon. | of a Ten Hours Bill, we may run the risk 
Member for Salford (Mr. Brotherton), in a| of depriving the working classes of the 
speech which did him much honour, was| liberal assistance now given by some of 
influenced by feelings in which I personally | the masters in providing schoolmasters and 
ought to, and do, participate. Ile says, the | medical assistance for their workpeople. 
only question is, whether it is fit that; I come now to the question of wages. 
women and children should work wet How easy it is to speak of a reduction in 
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wages! I wish we would call it income. 
Let us call the wages of the working man 
his income; and let us call a reduction of 
wages an income tax. You are about to 
impose an income tax upon the operatives, 
and not upon those only who are employed 
in factories. A manufacturer told me he 
employed 1,500 adults in labour connected 
with his manufactory, but not performed 
within its walls. This gentleman also de- 
cared that he should be compelled to call 
his workmen together when this Bill came 
jnto operation, and tell them, ‘‘ I am forced 
by law to decrease your hours of labour 
one-sixth, and I must in my own defence 
curtail your wages one-sixth.’’ The wages 
—the annual income of these operatives— 
amount probably to 50l. or 6Ul. each on 
the average. The income will be reduced 
one-sixth—that is to say, the operatives 
will be subject to an income tax, not such 
as we pay of 3 per cent, but of 16 per 
cent. It has been said by a high authority 
—and the remark is pregnant with truth— 


that in prosperous times the workman | 


shares with his employer in the general 
prosperity, but that he does not benefit 
half so much by prosperity as he suffers 
from adversity. The owner of capital can 


bear up against temporary depression; for 
he can draw upon the gains accumulated 


in the time of prosperity. It is not so 
with him whose whole capital is labour. 
And it is to him, already labouring under 
disadvantage in this respect, that you are 
about to say, ‘* You shall not lay by a 
surplus from your wages, in the vigour of 
life and while in the enjoyment of health, 
to meet the evil day by which you may 
before long be overtaken.’’ You cannot 
over-estimate the importance to these men 
of a small saving—of the possession of 
some such sum as ten or twelve pounds, 


It may be to them the foundation of future | 


independence. It may enable the father of 
4 family—imitating the honourable exam- 
ple of the Member for Salford (Mr. Brother- 
ton)\—to gather that family around him 
and say, ‘‘ From these small gains I will 
lay the foundation of a fortune, such as 
hundreds in Lancashire have acquired by 
their own industry and integrity.’” Why, 
I myself, could name at least ten indivi- 
duals in Lancashire who, when I was a 
boy, were earning only 25s. or 30s. a week, 
and each of whom is now worth, it may 
be, from 50,0002. to 100,000. But who 
1s to answer for the result, if you paralyse 
the efforts of such men by your legislation 
—if you fetter their industry, and restrict 
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their hours of labour, and by preventing 
them from profiting by the time of pros- 
perity, drive them, when the hour of ad- 
versity shall come, to the poor law for a 
maintenance? Will not the labouring man 
go to a country in which no such restric- 
tions do prevail? Will he not soon ask 
the price of a third-class fare to Dover, 
and transfer his skill and the vigour of 
his English character to some place where 
he could use them without restraint ? 
The amount of weekly earnings is the great 
point on which the happiness and indepen- 
dence of a working man’s family turns. 
I have here a book containing statements 
which have struck me forcibly, and which 
give an account of the appropriation of the 
wages of two families. In the first family 
the number of persons is nine, and the 
wages are 18s.; inthe second the number 
is seven, and the wages are 9s. This is the 
way in which the weekly income is appro- 
priated : In the first family the income of 
18s. per week is laid out as follows :— 
Bread, 10s. 6d.; house-rent, 1s.; washing, 
ls.; and fire, ls.; making 13s. 6d.; this 
leaves for clothing, tea, sugar, and meat, 
4s, 6d. extra. In the family of seven per- 
sons, having 9s. per week, the payments 
are, for bread, 5s. 6d.; rent, 1s.; fire, 1s.; 
washing, 9d., making 8s. 3d.; there is left 
for clothing, for tea, sugar, and meat, not 
4s. 6d. but 9d. only. Thus every shilling 
cut off from the income of such a family is 
attended with great diminution in their 
comforts. Intelligent men are asked in 
the volume before me how it is possible 
for a labouring man to maintain a family 
of four or five children upon 10s. a week ? 
The question is put to clergymen and to 
persons engaged in agriculture, and here 
are the answers. Mr. Iluxtable, a great 
agriculturist, being asked how a labouring 
man maintains a wife and four or five 
children upon 10s. a week, says that is a 
problem he cannot solve by any calcula- 
tion, and that all attempts to solve it, so 
far as he has seen, are entire failures. The 
next person who is asked, says he cannot 
answer the question; that he was altoge- 
ther at a loss to conceive how it was done, 
and that he was never satisfied with the 
explanation he received from labourers’ 
wives upon this point. Let us reflect, 
then, what may be the consequence of 
reducing still further the wages of labour. 
[ Interruption.| I beg pardon of the House 
for not having fulfilled my promise; but I 
have been led on far beyond my intentions 
by the importance of the subject. Sir, I 
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will now conclude by repeating, that if I 
oppose this Bill, it is not because I do not 
sympathize with the attempt to improve 
and to elevate the working classes in the 
scale of society, but because I believe that 
an unwise interference with labour will 
undermine the great sources of our national 
wealth, and will also restrict and fetter the 
comfort and enjoyment and independence 
of the working classes. It is on these 
grounds that, acknowledging, as I fully do, 
the special claims which those classes have 
upon my sympathy and support, I must 
give a vote in opposition to their wishes, 
but in favour of their real and permanent 


welfare. 
The House divided :—Ayes 190; Noes 

100: Majority 90. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, Marc?. 4, 1847. 


MINCTES.] PETITIONS PRESENTED. From the Parish of 
Saint Leonard’s, Colchester, and other places, for Altera- 
tion of the Poor Laws Amendment Act, as far as regards 
the Law of Settlement and the present System of Poor 
Rates. —By Lord Eglintoun, from Shipowners and others 
of Fraserburgh, Aberdeenshire, for the Adoption of Mea- 
sures fur the Abolition of the present System of Light- 
house Dues as injurious to Commerce. 


CASE OF JOHN OCKITAM. 

Lorp BROUGHAM said, he had to 
move for a return of the examination and 
committal of John Ockham, a child of five 
years and a few months old, who had been 
committed to Tothill Fields Gaol, on the 
19th of February last, upon a charge of 
felony. He had his information from a 
friend of his who knew the circumstances 
intimately, a visiting magistrate; and he 
would not deny that he did it with the 
view of taking further proceedings against 
the magistrate concerned, and removing 
him from his place. 

Lorp CAMPBELL said, his only doubt 
was, whether such proceedings should ori- 
ginate in that House or in a court of eri- 
minal jurisdiction, because the act which 
his noble and learned Friend mentioned 
was monstrous. Any one who would be 
guilty of such an enormity must be wholly 
unworthy to be entrusted with magisterial 
duties, 


Lorp BROUGHAM was aware that that 
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House, being a court of review, stood in a 
delicate position as regarded this case. 
They had communicated on the matter 
with the right hon. Gentleman the Secre- 
tary for the Home Department, and with 
his noble and learned Friend on the Wool- 
sack. 
Ordered to be laid before the House. 


Navigation. 


TRADE AND NAVIGATION. 

The Eart of ELLENBOROUGH ob- 
served, that some time ago the usual an- 
nual returns respecting Trade and Naviga- 
tion had been laid before their Lordships, 
which had no doubt attracted the general 
attention of their Lordships, as they had 
his own. He confessed he had looked 
through them with any feeling but that of 
satisfaction. What he wished to propose 
—as he believed there would be no objec- 
tion at all on the part of the noble Mar- 
quess opposite, or of his noble Friend at 
the head of the Board of Trade—was, that 
they should have additional returns made 
out from the first and last six months of 
1845 and 1846, in order that they might 
have the means of comparing the two pe- 
riods of the two years. That would enable 
their Lordships to see more clearly than 
they could from the annual accounts, whe- 
ther we were in a progressive state, whe- 
ther we remained stationary, or had unfor- 
tunately begun to retrograde in our navi- 
gation and commerce. It would be very 
satisfactory if it should appear that the 
falling-off had been in the earlier period of 
the last year, and the improvement in the 
latter. That would afford us more hope of 
doing well in the course of the coming 
year than they could derive from the ac- 
counts as they now stood. As the justifi- 
cation for proposing any change in the 
form of the accounts, he would request per- 
mission to state to their Lordships two or 
three items which appeared on their face. 
There appeared to be a considerable falling- 
off in the exports of British manufactures 
for the past year; in cotton manufactures, 
to the extent of 1,429,000l.; in woollens, 
to the extent of 1,358,000; in linens, to 
the extent of 197,000/.; in woollen yarn, 
to the extent of 159,000/.; in linen yarns, 
to the extent of 185,000/.; amounting al- 
together to 3,329,000/. The great falling- 
off unfortunately was in the great branches 
of manufactures; on the other hand, the 
increase in the exports of cotton yarn 
had been very considerable; but that was 
an article not so highly manufactured, and, 
therefore, not requiring the application of 
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so much skill and labour as some others, 
and tending, likewise, to encourage the 
manufactures of other countries. On this 
head there was an increase to the extent of 
910,000/.; and there was an increase in 
the exports of silk manufactures to the 
amount of 71,0001. Deducting these two 
items from the sum before mentioned, it 
appeared that the total falling-off in cot- 
tons, linens, and woollens, was not less 
than 2,348,0007. But, unfortunately, we 
had not from these accounts, as they now 
stood, any very satisfactory view of what 
was likely to take place in the following 
year, because he found that the import of 
the raw materials of our manufactures had 
very materially decreased. The diminu- 
tion in the import of cotton wool was enor- 
mous, and amounted to almost 30 per cent 
on the total import of 1845, being not less 
than 2,269,000 ewts. The diminution in 
the import of sheep’s wool was more than 
11,500,000 lbs.; that in the import of 
flax was 271,000 ewts. There was a dimi- 
nution also in the articles necessary to 
complete our manufactures, as dyes and 
dye stuffs; it was true, there was a small 
inerease on cochineal, logwood, and mad- 
der; but there was a falling-off on indigo 
and other dyes amounting to two-ninths of 
the whole amount of the imports. In barks, 
there was a falling-off of 97,000 ewts.; in 
barilla and alkalies, there was a falling-off 
of 1,901 ewts.; in undressed hemp, of 
51,000 ewts.; there was also a falling-off 
in the import of untanned hides to the 
amount of 201,000; whilst there was a 
small increase in cocoa-nut oil, but a falling- 
off in the other kinds of oils. Therefore, 
not only had the export of manfactured ar- 
ticles decreased, but the import of the raw 
materials and every thing necessary to 
complete the manufacture. There would 
be some consolation if we were informed of 
very considerable imports from the view 
given of the navigation of the United 
Kingdom; but it appeared only to have 
continued stationary. The impression it 
left was not very satisfactory; there was 
a small increase in the amount of ton- 
nage entered inwards, and a small de- 
crease in the amount of tonnage entered 
outwards; but the one counterbalanced the 
other, and, on the whole, our navigation 
was in a stationary condition. He did not 
wish at present to draw any inferences 
from these facts; though concurrently with 
them, it was not very satisfactory to see a 
very large increase in the export of machi- 
nery, as well as in the exports of metals, 
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which was intended undoubtedly to assist 
the construction of railroads, and the ma- 
nufactures of other States. He would 
confine himself to the great branches of our 
manufactures; there was not one of them 
—with the single exception of silks, which 
appeared to be, if not progressive, cer- 
tainly not going back — neither linens, 
woollens, nor cottons, on which there was 
not a material decrease. Under these 
circumstances, it was not unreasonable to 
ask their Lordships to call for a return 
which might show what the imports and 
exports of those articles might have been 
in the first and last six months of 1845 
and 1846, so that it might be seen whe- 
ther they had been in a progressive state 
in the last six months, or whether our 
trade during that time was declining. He 
begged to move that the accounts relating 
to Trade and Navigation in the year 1846 
be rendered for the first and last. six 
months of 1845 and 1846. If his noble 
Friend should desire it, there could not be 
the least objection, but would probably be 
an advantage in requiring a similar return 
for the year 1844, the first and last six 
months. 

The Eart of CLARENDON thought 
there could be no objectioi whatever to 
providing the returns asked for by his 
noble Friend opposite. So far from there 
being any objection, there would be an ad- 
vantage in furnishing the returns in the 
shape he suggested, because there was not 
the least doubt that it would enable them 
to institute a more minute comparison be- 
tween the different years, than the form 
in which, as usual, these returns had this 
year been presented. Indeed, he thought, 
it would not only enable us to institute 
those comparisons, but he thought that 
anything which could tend to throw greater 
light on those important subjects, and en- 
able us more correctly to understand both 
our present position and future prospects, 
as well as the results and tendencies of our 
recent legislation, could be only beneficial 
to the public in general, as well as to those 
interests more immediately concerned. 
Perhaps, as his noble Friend had said, 
this was not the time for entering into any 
discussion with respect to those returns to 
which he had drawn their Lordships’ atten- 
tion; but still he did hope that when the 
time for discussing the matter should arrive, 
their Lordships would agree with him that 
we were upon the whole in a progressive, 
and a satisfactorily progressive state. 
Fluctuations and vicissitudes would always 
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happen in every branch of trade, and more 
particularly in periods like last year, when 
disturbing causes had arisen that could not 
have been foreseen, and against which no 
human foresight could have guarded. He 
would take that article to which his noble 
Friend had more particularly alluded—that 
of cotton. His noble Friend was aware of 
the great failure that had taken place in 
the cotton crop of America, and the great 
rise in price which had necessarily ensued, 
that rise having been largely increased by 
the extravagant rates of freight occasioned 
by other causes. This circumstance had, 
of course, most injuriously affected our 
cotton manufactures. Our woollen manu- 
factures were also affected, and this at a 
moment when distress generally prevailed 
throughout England, and of course disabled 
our accustomed consumers from purchasing 
as much as usual from us. With respect 
to sheep’s wool, also, to which his noble 
Friend alluded, he believed that one cause 
in the falling-off in that article, was the 
necessarily large quantities of wool accu- 
mulated in this country, awaiting a reduc- 
tion of duty; and there consequently was, 
in the course of 1845, a much larger quan- 
tity of wool entered. As to barilla, his 
noble Friend must be aware that it was now 


nearly superseded, and the use of barilla 
gradually diminishing, because the article 


had been replaced by soda. Without fol- 
lowing his noble Friend through the other 
articles to which he alluded, he believed 
that with respect to the greater part of 
them, reasons, more or less satisfactory, 
could be assigned for those fluctuations in 
the amount of imports to which he had 
alluded. Taking all these disturbing causes 
together, looking also at the total amount 
of exports and imports, the manner in 
which the revenue was sustained up to the 
present moment, he really thought we 
might look with satisfaction to our present 
condition, and with confidence to our future 
prospects. 

Lord ASHBURTON was apprehensive 
that no good reason could be pointed out 
for the immense falling-off in the exporta- 
tion of our manufactures, especially wool- 
lens. He had heard that Belgian cloths 
already came into this country in consider- 
able quantities; and he wished to ask if his 
noble Friend could inform them whether 
foreign manufactures were not now largely 
imported for our consumption. The papers 
before their Lordships, spoke of diminished 
exports of British manufactures to foreign 
countries; but if it should be also true that 
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our own consumption was interfered with 
by the introduction of foreign manufactures 
to the extent asserted, he could not help 
thinking that was a very serious test of 
those favourite principles of free trade upon 
which they had, in his opinion, so unfortu- 
nately legislated. 

The Eart of CLARENDON was not 
exactly able to give his noble Friend the 
information he asked for. He had heard 
in the course of last summer that a certain 
amount of Belgian cloth was imported; but 
he had not heard any more of the subject 
since, and he had heard no complaint from 
any of the woollen manufacturers. He 
would, however, make inquiry on the sub- 
ject. 

Motion agreed to. 


LABOURING POOR (IRELAND) BILL. 

The Marquess of CLANRICARDE 
moved that the House go into Committee 
on the Labouring Poor (Ireland) Bill. To 
meet an objection which had been stated on 
a previous evening, he intimated his inten- 
tion to introduce words to the effect that 
regard should be had to voluntary agree- 
ments between landlord and tenant as far 
as possible. 

Lorp MONTEAGLE thought the lan- 
guage of the second clause, giving indem- 
nity, required reconsideration, as the terms 
employed were very general. If an officer 
of a relief committee absconded with its 
funds, would not the clause of indemnity, 
as now expressed, shield him from the con- 
sequences ? 

The Marquess of CLANRICARDE 
stated that the Bill gave indemnity to par- 
ties who had acted under any presentment 
in regard to any proceedings for ‘‘ giving 
effect to such presentment.” 

Lorp BROUGHAM repeated the ob- 
jections which he had formerly urged on 
a previous night to the wide nature of 
the second or indemnity clause of the 
Bill. He thought it ought to be re- 
considered, for the loose words in which it 
now stood would cause very illegal proceed- 
ings under the Labour Act of last Session; 
whereas the object of the present Bill, as 
he understood it, was to indemnify the 
Irish Government, and those parties who 
had gone beyond that Act, in issuing and 
acting under Mr. Labouchere’s letter. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE could 
not agree with the noble and learned Lord 
that the words of the Act were loose, 
though large they certainly were. It was 
intended that they should be so, for it so 
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happened last year that many relief com- 
mittees, acting with the very best inten- 
tions, had still fallen into error, and had 
overstepped the limits of the law, probably 
in anticipation of some such measure as the 
present. The Bill before their Lordships 
was intended, therefore, not merely to ex- 
tend indemnity to proceedings under Mr. 
Labouchere’s letter, but to the proceedings 
of several relief committees. 

Lorp BROUGHAM was satisfied with 
the explanation of the noble Marquess, 
which had got rid of the greater part of his 
objection, but suggested that it would be 
advisable to give a power of indemnity to 
the Lord Lieutenant, or to some other 
person, to be exercised at his discretion in 
such cases. 

The Eart of DEVON said, he wished 
that the noble and learned Lord hada large 
estate in Ireland himself, and then he would 
see what a necessity there was in cases 
such as had recently arisen of acting in 
anticipation of the law. He was himself 


liable for going beyond the Act, if he were | 


not shielded by an indemnity. In many 
eases the distress was so great that people, 
particularly those who had large estates, 
and many persons dependent on them, 


That 


were obliged to go before the law. 
had happened in his own parish last autumn. 
400 or 500 people were without work ; the 
priest came to him, and stated that if there 
were not employment provided for them, a 
disturbance would, in all probability, arise 


in forty-eight hours. The officer in charge 
boldly said to him (the Earl of Devon) ‘* We 
have no authority to act, but I will set the 
people to work with your concurrence, if 
you undertake to pay them.” He did so, 
and most probably saved the parish from 
an outbreak, and, for doing so, he required 
to be indemnified by the Act. 

Lorp BROUGHAM remarked that the 
clause would certainly indemnify every pro- 
ceeding under the Act. As to his having a 
large estate in Ireland, as the noble Lord 
had kindly wished him, he (Lord Brougham) 
could only say he would rather—if it were 
the same to the noble Lord—have a small 
estate in England. 

House in Committee, and went through 
the Bill with Amendments. 

House adjourned. 
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PETITIONS PRESENTED. By Mr. Spooner, from several 
places, for the better Observance of the Lord’s Day.—py 
Colonel Lindsey, from Wigan, against the Roman Catholie 
Relief Bill.—By Mr. Christie, from Westminster, for 
Inquiry respecting the Rajah of Sattara.—By Mr, Dep. 
nistoun, from Glasgow, and Mr. Forster, from Plymouth 
and Cardigan, for the Reduction of Lighthouse Dues,— 
By Mr. Ferrand, from Eccelhill and Horton, for Repeal 
of the Anatomy Act.—By Mr. Ferrand, fron Richard 
Gathorne Butt, for Protection.—By Mr. Ewart, from 
Great Bolton, in Favour of the Ten Hours Factories 
Bill.—By Sir A. L. Hay, from Proprietors of Mills, 
against the Factories Bill.--By Mr. G. Hamilton, from 
Meath, against the Poor Relief (Ireland) Bill—By Sir E, 
Filmer, from Sutton Valence (Kent), and Mr. Sheppard, 
from Frome Selwood, for Repeal or Alteration of the 
Poor Removal Act.—By Mr. G. Hamilton and other Hon, 
Members, from several Railway Companies, against the 
Railways Bill.—By Mr. Smith O’Brien, from Guardians 
of the Poor of the Tullamore Union, for the Formation 
of Depots for Seed Corn (Ireland).—By General Lygon, 
from Guardians of the Poor of the Kidderminster Union, 
and Lord E. Russell, from Tavistock, for Alteration of 
the Law of Settlement. 


STATE OF IRELAND. 

Mr. GEORGE A. HAMILTON said, 
he had a very important petition to present. 
It was a petition from the Bishop and 
Clergy of the diocese of Meath, in synod 
assembled. They stated that by constant 
residence in a district extending from the sea 
to the Shannon, and comprising two and a 
half counties, they were intimately acquaint- 
ed with the condition of the country, being 
connected by interest with property, and 
with poverty by their duties and profession, 
and were therefore in a position to judge 
impartially between them. They denied 
that neglect of their duty was general among 
the resident gentry, and that such an as- 
sumption could safely be made the basis 
of legislation. They further denied that it 
was possible for the landlords of the past 
or present generation to have rendered the 
people of Ireland independent of sucha 
calamity as the failure of the potato crop, 
by any means that would have been sane- 
tioned by public opinion or the feelings of 
humanity; and they deprecated such state- 
ments as suggesting a clearance of estates 
as the first duty of property and the con- 
dition of its security. They recommend- 
ed, as permanent measures, that a right of 
relief should be given to the aged, the in- 
firm, and disabled; and that this relief 
should not necessarily involve the rending 
asunder the ties of nature. They prayed 
that for the relief of the able-bodied, a 
demand for labour should be created, by 
developing the resources of the country. 
They earnestly recommended that no out- 
door relief should permanently be given to 
the able-bodied, but that the workhouse 
test (left available by the out-door relief to 
the infirm) should be retained as the test of 
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real destitution. They further prayed that 
food might be given to those who were now 
erishing, without exacting useless labour; 
and that a power of ordering such relief, 
in time of famine, should be vested in the 
Lord Lieutenant; and that farmers and 
landlords might be encouraged by loans to 
cultivate with the spade land which would 
otherwise remain untilled. All this they 
commended to the consideration of the 
House, expressing their earnest hope that, 
in adherence to truth and* equity, in the 
sympathy of England, and in the goodness 
of God, Ireland might yet be preserved. 


RAILWAY COMMITTEES—SELECTION OF 
MEMBERS. 


Mr. ELLICE called the attention of 
the House to a question connected with 
the selection of Members to serve on Rail- 
way Committees. He had been named as 
one of the Members of a Committee, to 
which some of the Bills promoted by the 
Great Western Company were referred. 
But after the Committee was struck, and 
the list of names had appeared in the 
papers of the House, he was apprised by 
his hon. Friend (Sir W. Heathcote) that 
he was relieved from his attendance on the 
Committee. No reason was stated; and 
heonly heard afterwards in the House that 
he had been removed from the list of the 
Committee in consequence of representa- 
tions from the parties to the Bill. He 
thought this conveyed some kind of impu- 
tation on that character for impartiality 
which the Committees possessed; and he 
wished to ask whether, after a Committee 
had been nominated, it was regular to re- 
move Members from it on the representa- 
tion of parties applying for Railway Acts? 

Sm W. HEATHCOTE said, that he 
would, in answer to the question of his 
right hon. Friend, briefly state the course 
which the Committee of Selection had 
adopted in the matter. The Committee 
of Selection, in appointing the Members 
totake the group of railways over which 
his right hon. Friend had been appointed 
chairman (the London and Windsor lines), 
had taken care to select them from the 
west and north-west of England. This 
had been done to avoid the possibility of 
any partiality being imputed, and the Com- 
mittee had upon this principle been se- 
lected. When it had been selected, the 
parties had sent in objections to the con- 
stitution of the Committee, founded, not 
on the personal interest of the Members 
themselves, but of their family connexions. 
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These objections, however, had been so 
futile, that they had no effect but to excite 
a distrust of the parties who had put them 
forward; but the parties interested in that 
group of railways, and interested on both 
sides, had subsequently offered to demon- 
strate to the Committee of Selection the 
unfitness of the selected Members on 
another ground. They had been permitted 
to assign their grounds for saying so; and 
from published documents they had proved 
that several Members of the Committee re- 
presented towns and cities through or near 
which extensive lines of railway ran; that 
the companies connected with those lines 
were greatly interested in the question of 
the two gauges; and that thus indirectly 
the Members of the Committee were in- 
terested in the question of the gauges, in- 
asmuch as that question would have to be 
decided by that Committee. Under these 
circumstances, the Committee of Selection 
had thought it to be their duty to discharge 
the Committees originally selected, and to 
reconstruct them, to avoid the charge of 
partiality, which otherwise might have 
been brought against their decisions. 

Mr. ELLICE was not satisfied with the 
explanation given by his hon. Friend, as 
he thought, after Members had been se- 
lected on a Committee, and had made the 
declaration required, they should not be 
discharged without some good reason. He 
was glad that his hon. Friend had no other 
objection to allege than that his con- 
stituents were supposed to be in favour of 
the narrow gauge, in consequence of the 
railway passing through Coventry. It 
gave him the occasion of again pressing 
upon the consideration of the House the 
absolute folly of going on with the present 
system. In order to show that he was 
perfectly disinterested on the subject, he 
would refer to a statement he had already 
made, hoping that some Member of Her 
Majesty’s Government would propose a 
resolution by which all competition between 
the two gauges should be referred to com- 
petent judges. The Committee had re- 
fused to entertain the consideration of the 
gauges, on the ground that they did not 
consider themselves competent judges. 
The parties interested did not themselves 
consider the Committees impartial on the 
question; and it was impossible to find any 
one Committee upon which there could not 
be found some Member who had not al- 
ready formed some opinion on the ques- 
tion. 300,000l. had been spent in the 
discussion of the question before a Com- 
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mittee of that House last Session; and| Mr. GISBORNE was convinced that 
when such sums were expended, the losing | the Committee of Selection had acted most 
party would be ready enough to accuse the | improperly in discharging a Committee, on 
Committee of not being so pure as they | the ground of the constituencies of various 
supposed themselves to be. He hoped | Members being interested in the particular 


that the House would find a remedy for | question upon which they would be re. 


such a system. 

Lorp G. SOMERSET suggested a sus- 
pension of the selection of the Committees 
for a short time, that the subject might be 
considered. 

Viscount SANDON thought it was ex- 
tremely unadvisable for a Committee to be 
appointed, and to examine into, the merits 
of a subject before the report of the Rail- 
way Board was made. He begged to ask 
a question of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Derby (Mr. Strutt), whether 
there had been included in the reference to 
the Commission the question of the power 
of railway companies to introduce into 
their Bills, under cover of station exten- 
sions or otherwise, clauses which should 
enable them to form steam-ship companies. 
A Bill had been before them that evening, 
containing a clause, apparently referring 
only to the extension of a station; but in 
reality, and on examination, empowering 
the company to act as a steam-packet com- 


pany, and without any of the ordinary 


liabilities. An accident only had dis- 
covered this; and for the future it was to 
be hoped that all Railway Bills would be 
referred to, and endorsed by, the right 
hon. Gentleman. Security would then be 


felt that no objectionable proposal would | 


receive assent. If the right hon. Gentle- 
man did not take the matter in hand, he 
(Lord Sandon) should consider it his duty 
to bring forward some Standing Order in 
reference to this subject. 

Mr. STRUTT could assure his noble 
Friend the Member for Liverpool, that 
the subject had attracted the attention of 
the Railway Commission; that he had 
looked over different Railway Bills; and 
that he was now aware of the existence of 
certain clauses which, if aceeded to, would 
have given power to railway companies to 
become steam-boat companies. Under the 
terms of the reference suggested by his 
right hon. Friend the Member for Coventry 
(Mr. Ellice), such clauses would always 
come under the notice of the Commission; 
and it would be a most important matter 
for them to consider and reject the propo- 
sals in different Railway Bills for purposes 
alien to strictly railway purposes. Clauses 
of that kind alluded to should not be over- 
looked. 


| quired to deliberate. The Committees which 
|had been referred to, were composed of 
| most distinguished Members of that House, 
be every way competent to deal with the 
subject; and, though the question of the 
| gauges was ore unfit to be considered by 
‘any Committee, they were as well capable 
|of any other of settling it. He, for his 
| part, was always much more afraid of an 
|incompetent than of an interested Com. 
mittee. 

Mr. ESTCOURT had never hesitated, 
as a Member of the Committee of Selec. 
| tion, to recommend to his brother Members 
to erase the name of an hon. Gentleman 
from the list of a Committee when it was 
found, even after he had been named, that 
there were certain reasons why imputa- 
tions of partiality might be attached to 
| him. 


Subject dropped. 


RIOT AT WICK. 
Sir A. L. HAY wished to put a ques- 
tion to the learned Lord the Lord Advocate 
of Scotland. It had transpired through 





the medium of the public press, that a riot 
had taken place in the town of Wick, in 


! the north of Scotland; and that in conse- 


quence of that riot the military had dis- 
persed the populace by means of their 
bayonets, and had subsequently fired upon 
them, by which several people were seri- 
ously wounded. Now, he wished to know 
from the learned Lord, whether he had re- 
ceived official information of the facta, and 
whether the facts stated in the public press 
were or were not correct ? 

The LORD ADVOCATE, in answer to 
the question of the hon. Gentleman, was 
sorry to be obliged to state that, in conse- 
quence of a determined riot in the town of 
Wick, the military were under the neces- 
sity of firing, and that the result was, that 
a woman had been wounded slightly in the 
arm; and that another individual, a man, 
was wounded more severely in the hand. 
He might take occasion to state, that the 
conduct of the military had, during the 
present distress, been on all occasions truly 
exemplary, and that they had been distin- 
guished by the greatest possible sym- 
pathy with the inhabitants, towards whom 
they had always exhibited the utmost mo- 
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deration, patience, and humanity. With| ceived, he had no occasion to reflect on 
respect to the civil authorities, he thought the conduct of the civil officers generally; 
it proper to state, that, in calling the | in particular, he had no occasion to reflect 
military into this county, it was done} upon that of the sheriff, who was a man 
before this occurrence took place, at the | not only of humanity, but of great firm- 
instance of the sheriff, who acted in ac-| ness of character. There was only one 
cordance, not only with the provost of thing to which he felt it necessary specially 
Wick, but with all the local magistrates | to advert, and it was this, he could not un- 
and gentlemen, and every person, with- derstand the conduct of the provost of 
out exception, connected with the ship-| Wick, who appeared to have presided at a 
ing of the town, who had represented | public meeting, in which imputations that 
to him that the shipment of corn could} he must have known to be most unfounded 
not take place without a strong military | were cast on the conduct of the sheriff of 
force. On the morning of the day on/ the county, with reference to proceedings 
which the disturbance took place, a num-/}in which the sheriff had acted, not only 
ber of special constables were sworn in, to} with the concurrence of the provost, but 
give the necessary protection in conveying | with that of the other magistrates of the 
corn to a ship that had come into the port; | burgh, on grounds that the provost must 
but the sheriff received information in the | have known to be untrue. 
course of the evening that the vessel would 
certainly be attacked during the night b 7 ' 
ce de men; that the te whieh hed Saaiey Wee Se een 

Mr. E. DENISON wished to put a 


been shipped would be removed from the t 
vessel; that the vessel itself would be scut- | question to the Secretary for Ireland re- 


tled and sunk in the harbour; and that, | lating to the relief works now going on in 
if any resistance were offered by the crew, | that country. On the 19th of January, 
they would be thrown overboard. In con-| that right hon. Gentleman informed the 
sequence of that information, the sheriff, House that the numbers employed on the 
with the full concurrence of the provost of | relief works were 450,000. We were now 
at the 4th of March, and the time for put- 
ting the seed in the ground was fast pass- 
He wished to ask what pro- 


Wick and all the magistrates he consulted, 
was under the necessity of placing a guard | t 
of soldiers for the protection of the vessel. | Ng away. ito 3 . D 
But even the presence of these soldiers did | gress had been made in discharging this 





not prevent the attempt being made. The | large army, and attaching them to the cul- 
people assembled in very great numbers, | tivation of the ground; what the numbers 
and obstructed all access to the quay. | 10w employed on the public works were; 
They assaulted one of the officers in com- | and if the right hon. Gentleman had any 


mand of the party, and many of the sol- | objection to give to the House a return 


diers, and this rendered it necessary to | Weekly of the numbers employed on those 
send down the whole military force to the , works? 

assistance and protection of their comrades.; Mr. LABOUCHERE had not the least 
In the passage of the foree through the | objection to give the information required, 
town, they were most violently assaulted  viz., a weekly return of the persons em- 
by the mob, and several prisoners were ployed on the public works. As to the 
with great difficulty seized. While a de- number of men now employed on those 
tachment of the military were moving un- works, he regretted to say that it had been 
der a piece of high ground, or eminence, | found impossible to prevent a very great 
the mob, armed with large stones, assailed increase of that number since the time 
them from above. The report from the when he stated them at 450,000. The 
military officers stated, that the party | hon. Gentleman must recollect, however, 
were attacked with a tremendous volley that in point of fact the Bill that was to 
of stones, by which many of them were provide a substitute for these public works, 
struck and severely injured. It was in| had not yet come into operation, and there- 
these circumstances that orders were given fore it was impossible to draw off the num- 
to fire; and a few shots were discharged, | bers of men which had been anticipated. 
more, he believed, for the purpose of Asa proof that the distress of Ireland had 
frightening the mob, than inflicting any been greatly increased since he made his 
injury, though, unfortunately, injury had, | former statement, according to the returns 
J¢ Was sorry to say, been received. Look- | he held in his hand, the numbers employed 
ing at all the reports he had officially re- | on the relief works for the week ending 
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the 20th of February, amounted to no less 
than 668,000. 

Lorp G. BENTINCK asked the right 
hon. Gentleman if he was in a position to 
be able to inform him how much of the 
50,0007. to be given for seed had been 
granted for that purpose? 

Mr. LABOUCHERE was not able to 
answer the question. All he could say 
was, that it had been referred to the Lord 
Lieutenant to carry into effect the inten- 
tions of the Government in the manner 
which he thought most advisable. He 
knew that the Lord Lieutenant had come 
to a resolution not to give the sum away in 
money, but by advancing seed, to be re- 
paid a short time hence, to parties who 
applied for it. By the last letters he had 
received, he found that the applications 
had not been very numerous, but he was 
unable to state the exact number. He 
might state that the Lord Lieutenant had 
come to the resolution, in advancing seed, 
to give seed for green crops only, and not 
corn seed, He was satisfied that he should 
be doing more harm by giving corn seed, 
than would be compensated for by any 
partial advantage which would be gained, 
on account of the interference which it 
would create with the supply of grain in 
the market. 

Mr. W. COLLETT asked if it was un- 
derstood that these 668,000 men were to 
be employed on productive works only till 
the Bill to which the right hon. Gentle- 
man referred came into operation ? 

Mr. LABOUCHERE thought the hon. 
Gentleman must have mistaken him. The 
men to whom he had referred were those 
employed on what were called relief works. 
Some of these works, no doubt, were not 
of a productive character, but some of 
them were useful; and not a few were em- 
ployed on railways. All he would say was, 
that it was the intention, as soon as prac- 
ticable, to draw off the men so far as was 
consistent with the public safety. 

Lorp G. BENTINCK asked if the right 
hon. Gentleman would object to give to the 
House a statement distinguishing the dif- 
ferent occupations of the 668,000 persons 
employed on the relief works ? 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, the monthly 
report of the Board of Works would be 
laid on the Table of the House, and the 
noble Lord would get the information he 
desired there; but in the weekly returns 
no such distinctions were made. There 
was, however, in the monthly return a dis- 
tinction between those employed on the re- 





lief works, and those employed, for ey. 
ample, on the Shannon and other public 
works. 

Lorp G. BENTINCK had asked if 
there was any objection to a return distin. 
guishing the different professions or occu. 
pations of those employed? He wished 
to know from the right hon. Gentleman if 
he had any objection, whether this return 
was in the monthly report or not, to give 
it to the House ? 

Mr. LABOUCHERE was afraid that if 
he were required to lay on the Table of the 
House the professions of those employed, 
it would take a very long time to make it 
out; but he would give the noble Lord the 
character of the works on which they were 
employed. He had no doubt such infor. 
mation could be given; and if it was not 
included in the monthly report, he would 
undertake that it was supplied to the 
House. 

Lorp G. BENTINCK wanted the ori- 
ginal occupations of the parties employed. 
He would undertake to say that in one 
week such a return could be made—nothing 
could be more simple. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE had every wish to 
give the fullest information to the House. 
If he had misunderstood the noble Lord, 
he was sorry. Did the noble Lord wish to 
know, for example, how many of them 
were simply labourers, and how many were 
farmers, and to distinguish those who were 
labourers and farmers from those who were 
mechanics? [Lord G. Bentinck: Yes.] 
Then he was afraid it would take a long 
time to make out such a return; but he 
would endeavour to meet the wishes of the 
noble Lord. 

Mason MACNAMARA wished to know 
whether the Secretary for Ireland had got 
any account of the papers moved for by his 
Colleague (Mr. C. O’Brien) ? 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, the hon. 
Gentleman was, no doubt, anxious to get 
the information he desired; there were, 
however, 3,000 or 4,000 names, and it 
would take a long time to obtain such a 
return. He had a letter stating that the 
Board of Works was very anxious to give 
the information as soon as possible; and 
the hon. Gentleman might rest assured 
there was no disposition on the part of the 
Board of Works to withhold any informa- 
tion that might be required. 

Mr. R. COLLETT inquired what re 
turn they were to have with reference to 
the number of men employed on public 
works in Ireland—whether of the number 
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employed on reproductive and the number 
on unproductive works? He considered it 
a matter of great importance what return 
they were to have—whether the numbers 
were to be classed, those employed on re- 
productive works being distinguished from 
those employed on unproductive works, or 
they were to have only the sum total ? 
There could be no objection to a return of 
their trades or occupations; and he wished 
to know whether there would be any ob- 
jection to give the occupation or profession 
of the 11,000 overseers ? 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, that the re- 
turn which he meant to lay on the Table, 
in consequence of the Motion of the hon. 
Member for Mallow, would be the weekly 
return received by the Treasury of the 
number of men employed on the whole of 
the relief works in Ireland, stating in every 
county the number employed in that county. 
If any further information should reach 
the Government, there would be every 
disposition on their part to lay it before 
the House. 


POOR LAW AUDITORS. 

Sm W. JAMES said, he had put a ques- 
tion to the right hon. Gentleman, in a late 
debate, which he had reason to think had 
been misunderstood by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. Ie would, therefore, repeat the 
question which he had stated in a note to 
him, namely, whether the poor-law au- 
ditors were entitled to act upon their view 
of the Act of Parliament, contrary to the 
opinion of the Crown lawyers ? 

Sin G. GREY said, the poor-law au- 
ditors did incur some responsibility in act- 
ing upon their opinion in opposition to that 
of the law officers of the Crown. At the 
same time, the poor-law auditors were 
bound to exercise their own judgment in| 
the matters within their cognizance, and | 
to satisfy themselves that the accounts | 
they audited contained legal or illegal | 
items. If any party were dissatisfied with | 
the decision of the poor-law auditors, he | 
might appeal tu the Court of Queen’s| 
Bench or to the Poor Law Commissioners. 





VOLUNTARY EMIGRATION. 

Mr. VERNON SMITH said, he could 
assure the House, even if his notice did 
not convince them, that he was not about 
to enter at length into the wide and im- 
Portant question of emigration. Such a/ 
course had been pursued at no very distant | 
occasions by the hon. Members for Shef- 
field, for Limerick, and for Liskeard, not 
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without its advantages. But, first, he did 
not possess the eloquence of those Gentle- 
men; secondly, if he did, they had pre- 
ceded him ; and, thirdly, he hoped to at- 
chieve some result which they had failed 
in accomplishing. He could not, however, 
make the Motion he intended, without giv- 
ing a short, slight, but, he trusted, a just 
sketch of the position in which the princi- 
ple of emigration at present stood. He 
believed it was admitted on all hands that 
anything like a system of compulsory emi- 
gration would be abhorrent to the feelings 
of the people, and alien to the popular in- 
stitutions of which we were so proud. Even 
the application of a large sum of money 
for the purpose of any national system, 
such as had been broached by other hon. 
Members, would be refused by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers, and would not be urged 
upon them at present by a majority of the 
House. On the other hand, however, 
there had grown up lately in this country, 
and now existed, a much more favourable 
feeling towards voluntary emigration. Could 
any man open any one of those reports upon 
the state of the population which over- 
whelmed the tables of Members of Par- 
liament, without discovering that in some 
portions of this country there was an ex- 
cessive population choking up the suburban 
districts of the country, and that human 
beings were so crowded together as to prove 
detrimental to health and injurious to mo- 
rals? Look at the sanitary reports. It 
appeared that, when fever arose, there was 
a difficulty of removing those who had re- 
cently expired, from those who were just 
expiring; or, to use the language of one of 
the physicians, ‘‘ such was the slaughter 
of the living by the dead!’’ Again, in 
the agricultural districts, the position of 
the day labourer was such, that it was dif- 
ficult to imagine how subsistence was pro- 
cured upon the low wages at which they 
worked. This was the condition of Eng- 
land, the happiest and at present the palmi- 
est portion of Her Majesty’s dominions. 
What was the state of Scotland—that 
country whence, let him remind the House, 
the most energetic and industrious emi- 
grants proceeded? They had heard that 
very evening a question put by an hon. 
Member on this subject (Sir A. L. Hay); 
and the reply that was made to it by the 
Lord Advocate showed that the most des- 
perate consequences had been the result of 
distress in Scotland. He need say nothing 
as to the state of Ireland, inasmuch as it 
had occupied almost the whole of their 
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time during the Session; and even that 
night the right hon. Gentleman the Secre- 
tary for Ireland informed them that the 
number of persons employed on public 
works in that country had increased to 
688,000. If it were necessary, therefore, 
for them at all times to consider the ques- 
tion of emigration, how much more so 
was it necessary at the present moment ? 
if such were the physical condition of this 
country, what were the most recent politi- 
cal movements? In the course of the last 
year, they had repealed the laws restrict- 
ing the importation of corn; and yet at 
- this moment they were awaiting with ap- 
prehension the ensuing spring to see whe- 
ther America would send supplies to meet 
the deficiency of our own harvest. Aus- 
tralia—our own infant Australia—offered 
her soil, and only asked to till her land 
by the labour which you could easily spare 
her. In the last emigration report from 
thence, it was said that the tillage would 
be abandoned, in consequence of the mar- 
kets of England being closed against their 
produce. His right hon. Friend (Sir G. 
Grey) was about to alter, if he had not 
already altered, the system of transporta- 
tion to the colonies. He did not intend to 
enter upon that subject, except so far as it 
was akin to the subject before the House; 
but, if they were prepared to put an end to 
it, they should recollect what effect the 
putting an end to that system would have 
upon the honest men in this country. He 
had no doubt the letter of the Secretary of 
State was familiar to the House. He de- 
tailed therein the manner in which he pro- 
posed to take under the care of the Go- 
vernment all the juvenile offenders in the 
country; and let them look at the effect 
that would have upon the minds and plans 
of industrious labourers. Suppose a poor 
man resident in a heavily-rated parish, an- 
xious to maintain and educate his children, 
is seareely able to do so from the price of 
food and pressure of taxation. He is wil- 
ling to emigrate. Look to the difticulties 
he has to encounter, and the ignorance 
under which he labours as to where he is 
to go, and as to how he is to go. Ile 
wishes to take with him his young child, 
who shall give hope and spirits to his jour- 
ney and his parent, the memory of whose 
abandonment would embitter his way. But 
if his child is under the age of seven, and 
his parent is above the age of fifty, the 
bounty regulations, by which alone of late 
passages have been procured, interfere, 
and where persons are under the age of 
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seven, or above fifty, a passage is not al. 
lowed. Meantime, what is passing in the 
next cottage, where a profligate and im. 
provident person resides? That man may 
allow his child to run about the streets, 
and engage, perhaps, in petty thefts. He 
is taken up, and placed in what his right 
hon. Friend said was to be a place rather 
of reformation than of punishment. After 
awhile, with his better principles strength- 
ened, with habits of industry confirmed, 
he is allowed to go to the colonies, leaving 
nothing behind him but his shame, under 
the elegant name of exile, with the world 
all before him, and the British Government 
jhis guide. He may succeed in those eolo- 
‘nies, and become a man of wealth and 
reputation. The honest man_ perceives 
what has been going on in the family of 
his dishonest neighbour; but when he pro- 
| poses to go out to a coldny, he is met with 
| every difficulty, and told that no aid will 
‘be given to voluntary emigration. To all 
this, there was one answer with which he 
was not prepared to cope. It came from 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. He 
turned out his empty pockets, and told 
them he had no money to spend upon any 
scheme of emigration, however promising. 
Now, he (Mr. Vernon Smith) did not mean 
to propose the adoption of any system that 
would cause the outlay of 16,000,0001.; 
but he asked them to give such assistance 
to voluntary emigration as would be useful 
to this country and to the colonies; and 
he hoped he should have their assent to the 
plan he was about to propose. The Mo- 
tion of which he had given notice applied 
most particularly to the system now:in prac- 
tice under what was called the Land and 
Emigration Board. He was not sure that 
he ought not to explain to the Members of 
that House, and certainly to the people of 
this country, that there was in this city a 
board to assist emigration from this coun- 
try; and that three gentlemen, now alive, 
were engaged in the task, however little 
their existence might be known to the 
country at large. He had not the slightest 
intention of saying one word against the 
gentlemen who performed the duties of 
Colonial Commissioners ; but they were 80 
limited in the small duties allotted to them, 
that their superintendence was of very little 
use. ‘T'o show that this was not mere 1m 
pertinence of his, he would read a statement 
made by the hon. Member for Liskeard 
(Mr. C. Buller) in 1844, as showing the 
manner in which this board was unknown 
to the public. He stated— 
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“That a gentleman who had come from Ca- 
nada, to organize an extensive emigration to a 
yery fertile district on the banks of the river Ot- 
tawa, called on me to ask my advice ; and at the 
same time stated, that he had been in communi- 
cation with the Colonial Office, but could not get 
any satisfactory information. I referred that gen- 
tleman to the Commissioners of the Land and 
Emigration Board. Now, although that gentle- 
man had been some months in England, and had 
been engaged in intercourse with people in this 
country on the subject, he was not aware of the 
existence of that board.” 


Even during the present Session of Par- 
liament, a friend of his had told him that 
he came to ‘‘ bore’’ him upon the subject 
of emigration, knowing that he had once 
oceupied a post at the Colonial Office; and, 
upon being told that he should betake 
himself to three persons who received an 
annual remuneration for submitting to that 
operation, the same surprise at their being 
in esse was expressed as by the Ottawa 
friend of the hon. Member for Liskeard. 
From having held that position, he was 
able sometimes to afford information in his 
own district; but, frequent as were the 
changes in colonial administration, it was 
not yet every district that could hope to be 
blessed with the residence of an ex-Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies. The 
noble Lord at the head of the Government 
(Lord John Russell) was the founder of 
the commission in 1840; and in a letter 
written by the noble Lord, in that admir- 
able style which characterized every thing 
that came from him, says— 

“In your capacity as a general board for the 
sale of lands and for promoting emigration, your 
duties may be conveniently arranged under the 
four following heads: first, the collection and dif- 
fusion of accurate statistical knowledge ; second- 
ly, the sale in this country of waste lands in the 
colonies; thirdly, the application of the proeceds 
of such sales towards the removal of emigrants ; 
and, fourthly, the rendering of periodical accounts, 
both pecuniary and statistical, of your administra- 
tion of this trust.’’ 


Now, as to the first duty of the Commis- 
sioners—the collection and diffusion of ac- 
curate statistical knowledge—it no longer 
occupied a paragraph in their reports of 
1845 and 1846, the head upon that sub- 
ject being omitted; and as to the second, 
since that letter was written, an Act was 
passed regulating the sale of waste lands 
in the colonies, which was one of the most 
important of their duties; and another 
Act was passed, namely, the Passengers’ 
Act, which was introduced by his hon. 
F riend opposite (Mr. Hope), at the sugges- 
tion of Lord Stanley. But, the noble Lord 
having told them that one of the objects 





they should have in view was to prevent 
persons being deluded by false pretences 
to leave this country, a check had been 
given to some unsound and improper 
schemes; but he did not see any one, in- 
stance in which they had suggested or 
been the advocates of plans for the promo- 
tion of a sound system of emigration. He 
might be asked, in what way he should 
propose to extend their sphere of action ? 
And the mode of proceeding might be 
divided into three parts: the manner in 
which the emigrants would be invited to 
leave these shores; the manner in which 
they would pass the seas; and the manner 
in which they would be received in the 
colonies. Lis object was to show, that as 
regarded emigration from this country, the 
information which the board spread was so 
scanty, as to afford no adequate means of 
knowledge to those who required it. What 
was the course pursued by private compa- 
nies when they wished to promote emi- 
gration? The first thing they did was to 
establish an agency in every town of dis- 
tricts whence persons were likely to emi- 
grate. Then, if not very scrupulous, they 
published inviting placards with pretty pic- 
tures of vessels careering over the ocean 
on their way to happy lands. Side by side 
with these showy circulars, he wanted to 
see promulgated the useful and trustworthy 
information of Her Majesty’s Government. 
There was no reason why some persons 
should not be appointed to make searches, 
and ascertain what parishes were willing 
to send persons to the colonies, and what 
proprietors were ready to assist; and in 
every such district they might institute an 
agency, which would be at hand to com- 
municate the means by which those who 
were desirous of going could transport 
themselves from this country. Or, if a 
local agency was too expensive, why should 
not the Commissioners themselves from 
time to time make journeys through the 
country for this purpose? Their deficiency 
of superintendence had, in fact, been shown 
by succeeding Secretaries of State. Lord 
Sydenham, when in Canada, proposed that 
a Government agency should be ‘estab- 
lished to secure the protection of persons 
on board emigrant vessels; which was ob- 
jected to, because he was told that it would 
be impossible to procure such persons, al- 
though this country was full of medical prac- 
titioners at a low rate of pay, who would be 
perfectly competent; the salaries of such 
officers in unions varying from 401. to 1002. 
per annum; and the pay of assistant 
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navy surgeons averaging 1501. per annum. 
Lord Grey himself had proposed a plan to 
establish villages for the reception of emi- 
grants in Canada, and had been obliged to 
abandon it, as no company could be per- 
suaded to take the matter up for want of 
supervision, although such a beginning 
was almost necessary for his Lordship’s 
favourite policy of municipal institutions 
as the groundwork of the representative 
system in colonies. If they wanted to see 
what such supervision could do, let them 
look at the reports of their own agents, 
Messrs. Buchanan and Hawke. He told 
them of the state in which the German 
emigrants arrived, and how preferable it 
was to the condition in which their own 
countrymen came. They were supplied 
with abundance of bread, flour, lime-juice, 
and beer; and, though the voyage had been 
long, only seven persons out of 902 were 
in hospital. It appeared from the returns 
of Mr. Buchanan, the Canadian agent, 
that numbers of emigrants had arrived 
from Waterford and its neighbour, New 
Ross; from Killala, in the county Galway 
in Ireland; in Great Britain, from Beau- 
maris, Hull? Plymouth, and Southampton, 
from which last place the Poor Law Com- 
missioners told us that the south-eastern 
emigration was proceeding now, instead of 
from London; and yet at none of these ports 
were agents. situated. There were several 
other parts from which large bodies of emi- 
grants went similarly cireumstanced. At 
Liverpool, there was only one agent,although 
not less than 70,000 emigrants left that 
port in the spring of 1846. However ac- 
tive the agent might be—and that Captain 
Lear was so, he knew—it was impossible he 
could do his duty properly. What was 
the consequence? Why, that proceedings 
were obliged to be taken against the mas- 
ters of vessels in the colonies: there were, 
in the last year, six in Canada, and thir- 
teen in New Brunswick, all which expense 
might have been saved by proper agency. 
Of the six in Canada, an account was given 
in the papers before the House; five ob- 
tained convictions—four were against ves- 
sels sailing from ports where there were 
no agents— 

“The masters of the barque Glenthorn, from 
Tralee, and brig Hope, from Westport, for having 
an excess of passengers over their legal comple- 
ment. The master of the brig Triton, from Pen- 
zance, for not having having the passenger-deck 
of his vessel properly constructed. The master 
of the brig Arab, from Bideford, for neglecting to 
make the issue of provisions during the passage.” 


The three first of which offences might 
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clearly have been prevented, had there 
been an agent at Tralee, Westport, op 
Penzance. When the hon. Member for 
Limerick brought forward this subject in 
1841, the noble Lord the First Lord of the 
Treasury said, that he had framed the 
Land Board, in order ‘‘ that he might be 
afforded a greater possibility of bringin 
before the House a more perfect system ;” 
and he trusted the noble Lord would be 
prepared to support him in so doing in 
1847. It was with this view, to the effec. 
tual improvement of the system, that he 
submitted the present Motion to the House, 

t would be an improvement, as had been 
suggested by the late Lord Sydenham, if 
there was a passenger protector on board of 
each emigrant ship; neither would it be 
attended by any great additional expense, 
The third point was, that when emigrants 
arrived at their place of destination, they 
should find, not only an agent at the port 
of entry, but one who should direct and 
even accompany them to the spot where 
they could find location or employment. 
Such a person was well known to private 
companies, under the name of a dispersing 
agent. In this manner, the more eloquent 
than correct description ef the duties of 
the Land Board by Lord Stanley, in 1843, 
would be fulfilled. That noble Lord had 
then said, ‘‘ There is an emigration agent 
stationed at every port of the United King- 
dom,’’—whereas, he (Mr. Vernon Smith) 
had already shown their deficiency— 
‘‘thus,’’ proceeded his Lordship, “ the 
‘superintending care of the Government is 
jearried on from point to point—from the 
‘time the emigrant leaves his home, at the 
extremity of Norfolk or Connaught, til he 
rejoins his friends in the wilds and wastes 
of Upper Canada.’’ Make this description 
literal, and he was satisfied. There was 
one more subject of a most delicate nature 
that required the deepest attention—the 
subject of female emigration—when they 
considered the fearful disparity of the sexes 
in some of the colonies. According to the 
last census, there were in Van Diemen’s 
Land 40,788 males and only 18,114 fe- 
males. In New South Wales an accurate 
analysis of the proportions had been made; 
and the result was, that if all the single 
men now wished to marry, not one in ele- 
ven could find wives. Now, this luckily 
was a subject which he was not obliged to 
treat upon his own authority alone. There 
was a lady now in this country, Mrs. Chis- 
holm, to whom the highest compliments 
had been paid by the immigration com- 
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mittee in New South Wales. They spoke 
of her as ‘a lady whose enlightened and 
benevolent exertions in behalf of immigrants 
had been such as to merit the acknow- 
ledgment ard thanks of the whole colony.” 
With an understanding which in our arro- 
gance we were pleased to call masculine, 
but with a heart that could only be a wo- 
man’s, Mrs. Chisholm had devoted herself 
to the advancement of the condition of free 
settlers arriving in New South Wales; 
and this was her opinion as to female emi- 
gration, in answer to questions from the 
committee :— 

“J would propose that they should be sent un- 
der the guardianship of respectable ladies, who 
would exercise parental control over them. I 
consider there would be no difficulty in meeting 
with highly respectable persons who would under- 
take this charge, and feel an interest in their wel- 
fare ; such as the widows of clergymen and military 
officers who might be desirous to make an addi- 
tion to their income. The object of Government 
should be to keep experienced and respectable 
persons in this employment. I quite disapprove 
of females coming out under what is called the 
protection of families. A number of the young 
women informed me that they never saw the 
parties to whom they were consigned, until they 
met them on board of ship. I think there are 
thousands of young females in the United King- 
dom, the daughters of highly respectable persons, 
who must earn their own living; and they would 
come to this colony to better their circumstances. 
Under a good system the best would emigrate.” 


That this would be the case, was no theory 


of this lady’s. It was known that persons 
of the class she described undertook the 
charge of young women to the East Indies. 
The last subject he should urge on the 
attention of the Ministry, was the composi- 
tion of the Emigration Board itself. He 
did not think it had sufficient dignity and 
importance ; it ought not to be a mere de- 
pendency of the Colonial Office. Why not 
establish a commission similar to the Rail- 
way Board? Why not—though he did 
not especially insist upon it—have a Par- 
liamentary head? The adoption of such a 
course would add much to the consequence, 
and, he believed, to the utility, of the in- 
stitution, and would add but little to the 
expense. He would sum up the cost, as 
he had ventured rashly to propose a plan, 
in order to show the chariest Chancellor 
of the Exchequer how little he had to 
fear from him. The additional agency 
might cost 20,0001.; the female emigra- 
tion 10,0002.; so that the whole additional 
cost would not exceed 30,0001. After 
all, this was the least even of the colonial 
votes. As to others, only last year they 
had voted for the improvements in the 
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British Museum a sum of 45,0007. He 
did not think that money ill laid out. Far 
from it. He thought it well that the won- 
ders of nature and art, collected in that 
admirable institution, should be brought 
familiarly before the eyes of the public. 
But when he compared the great and ex- 
tended advantages of emigration, with the 
objects attained by the British Museum, he 
felt that as large a sum as had been voted 
to that institution would be well laid out 
for advancing the purposes of emigration. 
He did not, however, mean to ask the 
House to give any large sums at present ; 
he merely wished to follow the direction 
which the noble Lord the First Minister 
had taken, because he must have intended 
to pursue some more systematic and less 
desultory. course than had hitherto been 
followed. He wanted, then, to furnish the ~ 
voluntary emigrant with ready sources of 
information upon the subject of his wants, 
at first starting for a distant land—he 
wished to provide protection for him upon 
the unknown, and perhaps hitherto unseen 
ocean; and, above all, when the emigrant 
should have arrived at the port of his des- 
tination, in a place with which he was 
wholly unacquainted, and in which he had 
little in common with the inhabitants save 
the same language, that he should be able 
to have pointed out to him by responsible 
agents the best means of at once applying 
himself to the attainment, not, perhaps, of 
immediate affluence, but, at least, of that 
which in his native country had been , 
denied to him, a laborious competence” 
He hoped he should not recéive from his 
hon. Friends, by way of answer, any of the 
usual ones given to those unfortunate indi- 
viduals who might have to bring forward 
plans of their own. He cared, however, 
but little for this specific result, if Her 
Majesty’s Ministers would but promise to 
give ample development and effect to the 
plans they had themselves proposed. The 
right hon. Gentleman concluded by mov- 
ing— 

“That, in order to assist and encourage volun- / 
tary emigration to the Colonies, it is expedient to} 
increase the importance and authority of the Land} 
and Emigration Board—to add to their agency in \ 
Great Britain and Ireland, and promote their vigi- j 
lant superintendence of the passage and future ' 
location of the emigrants.” 


Mr. MACKINNON seconded the Mo- 
tion. His views completely coincided with 
those of the hon. Mover. He spoke with 
some experience upon the subject, having 
had the honour of being for some time an 
unsalaried commissioner for the colony of 
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South Australia. There were few sub- 
jects upon which so much had been said, 
and yet of which so little was understood, 
as the subject of emigration. If gentle- 
men in the country felt themselves an- 
noyed by what they considered to be an 
over-population, they immediately came to 
the House and tried to persuade the Mem- 
bers and the Government that an extensive 
system of emigration ought to be adopted, 
the expenses of which should be borne by 
the country at large. He agreed with 
these who thought that emigration was 
most desirable; but he also thought that 
the less the Government interfered with it, 
the better. It would not do for the Go- 
vernment to tax the country to such an 
extent merely as would enable them to 
send out emigrants to the colonies. They 
should go further, if they undertook it at 
all, and raise enough to provide for those 
emigrants for at least six months, until 
they would be enabled to earn their own 
means of living. If they did not make 
such a provision, they would be commit- 
ting an act of great cruelty in sending 
them out at all. They should remember 
that the individuals of the greatest impor- 
tance to a colony, were the laborious hard- 
working people, and those should be pro- 
vided for until employment could be found 
for them, if the Government were to un- 
dertake to send them out. But they might 
do much for those emigrants who had 
means enough to take themselves out, and 
to cultivate the land which they might get 
when arrived. Agents of the Government 
should be allowed to give sufficient portions 
of land to persons able to purchase. In 
the colony (South Australia) with which 
he was connected, they merely took money 
for the lands allotted and sold to settlers, 
and applied it to the bringing out of 
more emigrants. And although he thought 
that no great expenditure should be in- 
curred, yet if a few thousand pounds were 
to be well laid out in assisting a good mea- 
sure of emigration, he should have no ob- 
jection, remaining still, however, of opin- 
ion, that the less the Government interfered 
directly, the better. 

Mr. LEFROY was anxious to take that 
opportunity of expressing his thanks to 
the hon. Gentleman who had introduced 
the question to the consideration of the 
House; and he did so with the greater 
pleasure, because he did not generally 
agree with the hon. Gentleman in his opin- 
ions and politics. But he thought the 
proposal of the hon. Gentleman was at the 
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present time most important; and, however 
individuals might differ upon the terms of 
the plan, he believed it would be gene- 
rally admitted that some mode of carryin 

its objects into effect should be adopted, 
When they remembered the statement 
made by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary for Ireland, as to the measures 
which had to be adopted for the mere pur. 
pose of warding off starvation from the 
people, they must feel that some measure 
should be adopted for relieving that coun. 
try from the pressure of such an over. 
population. He valued highly the state. 
ment of the hon. Gentleman; and he 
thought that if the object could be accom- 
p ished, of having a proper superintendence 
of the passage of the emigrants, and pro- 
per officers appointed for their guidance 
after their arrival in the colonies, it would 
be one of the most efficient and best steps 
that could be taken by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. The poor law, even as it stood, 
gave some assistance to emigration; but a 
generally extended system would be one of 
the safest and best modes of conferring a 
lasting benefit on Ireland. He trusted 
that the Motion of the hon. Gentleman, if 
it did no more, would direct the attention 
of the Government, and of every one who 
considered deeply the position of Ireland, 
to it; and all must admit that the question 
was one of the greatest importance. For 
his own part, he was ready to give his 
best assistance to the forwarding of such 
a plan, if he could be of any use. 

Mr. KERR thanked the hon. Gentle- 
man who had introduced the resolution. 
The plan proposed would, in his opinion, 
effect the most good; indeed, he thought 
it would be almost the only means, and 
certainly the most effectual, of relieving 
the distresses and difficulties of Ireland. 

Mr. HAWES could assure his right 
hon. Friend who brought forward this 
Motion, that he had not one word of com- 
plaint to urge against him for the manner 
or the spirit in which he introduced it to 
the House. The subject was unquestion- 
ably one of great importance, though it 
might be that he did not take quite the same 
view of it as his right hon. Friend; and he 
certainly did not think that by giving 4 
parliamentary character to the Emigration 
Board, they would render it of any greater 
or more efficient service than it was 
already. He thought, however, that his 
right hon. Friend rather under-estimated 
the exertions of the board as it at present 
existed. It appeared to him that the 
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board as now constituted was neither in-| by his right hon. Friend, that there was 
tended to promote nor stimulate emigration, | not a vigorous and vigilant superintendence 
but rather to assist and advise emigrants, |on the part of the board and of their 
and remove impediments and difficulties | agents. On the contrary, there was a 
from their way, and thereby allow the even | superintending and directing agency ex- 
current of voluntary emigration to flow un- | ercised on the part of the board, which 
interruptedly in whatever direction it made the statement of a noble Lord who 
might naturally take ; and he thought he | lately filled the situation of Colonial Se- 
should be able to show the House by re-| cretary, he meant Lord Stanley, strictly, 
turns of what had been done by the board, | and almost literally true, that the emi- 
that nearly all that could possibly be done | grant, from the moment he left his parish 
by it, constituted as it was for the pur- | until he arrived at the location which he 
poses for which he contended it was in-!| selected, was well and efficiently superin-_ 
tended, had been effected most ably and tended and directed. Now, he would ask 
zealously by the Gentlemen composing it. | the House to look for a moment to the 
At the same time it was right for him to| amount of emigration conducted by the 
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say that no suggestion which fell from his 
right hon. Friend would be overlooked, as 
there was no desire whatever to retain the 
board exactly as it was. There was an anx- 


ious wish felt by the noble Lord at the head | 


of the Colonial Department that the board 
should be efficient for the purposes for which 
it was appointed; and anything tending to 
that object would receive his attentive 
consideration. But even if Parliament 
were to sanction all that his right hon. 
Friend desired, he thought it would still be 
almost impossible for the board todo more 
than they did at present, unless the Legis- 
lature contemplated actual payment of the 
passage money for emigrants; a course 
which he believed his right hon. Friend 
did not recommend. He believed he should 
be able to show that the board was at pre- 
sent far more efficient than his right hon. 
Friend seemed to imagine, or than the 
House would be inclined to suppose, from 
the statement which he had made. The 
evidence on this head was sufficiently 


striking to justify him in producing it to | 


the House in a small compass. The board, 
as the House would bear in mind, had not 
been very long constituted. His right hon. 
Friend held, he believed, at the time the 
office which he had now the honour to fill, 
| of Under Secretary to the Colonies ; and 
in that capacity, his right hon. Friend, no 
doubt, had frequent communication with 
the Land and Emigration Commissioners; 
and if his right hon. Friend would permit 
him to say so, he was now therefore rather 
late in discovering the deficiency of the 
board which the noble Lord, under whom 
he served, had then established. His 
right hon. Friend was, he thought, not 
very successful in the amendments which 
e proposed. He would for a moment 
consider what the board had actually done; 
but he wished first to correct a fact stated 


| board for the last ten years. 





Within this} 
period the persons sent out to Australia) 
were 20,000 under the direct management | 
of the office, and 28,000 more under its | 
immediate superintendence; making a | 
total of 48,000 emigrants within ten years. 
The House would bear in mind that this ~ 
was a quarter to which emigration had not 
before been directed. Until his noble 
Friend at present at the head of the Colonial 
Department adopted means for making the 
sale of the waste lands sustain emigration, 
no free European emigrants had been sent 
to those colonies. Yet, under that system, 
48,000 individuals had been sent out in ten 
years under the supervision of the board, 


| and had been all provided with necessaries 
' for the voyage, and had, he believed, in the 


meantime, been successful in locating 
themselves. One striking proof of the 
successful operation of the board was 
afforded by the gradual decrease that had 
taken place in the mortality on board emi-, 
grant ships. At first the mortality was! 
about five per cent; but under the ‘ 
superintendence of the board it had 
been gradually reduced, until latterly it | 
was not more than one-half per cent. In 
fact, through the precautions adopted by 
the board, the mortality during the voyages 
was at present absolutely less per cent 
than among the population remaining in 
the country. But that was not the only 
instance in which the board successfully 
superintended emigration, and directed its 
current. Ile would refer to the emigration 
of the Coolies to the West Indies. That 
plan was introduced by the late Govern- 
ment; and he saw his hon. Friend opposite 
(Mr. G. W. Hope), who, in conjunction 
with the noble Lord then at the head of 
the Colonial Department, adopted that 
plan of sending labourers from the East 
Indies to the West India Colonies. In 
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sioners were called upon to superintend 
this new system of emigration. Nearly 
seventy ships were engaged in London by 
them, and 18,000 Coolies were sent to the 
West Indies. Here, again, he found a 
gradual decrease of mortality on board the 
ships. Those from Calcutta, owing to the 
prevalence of cholera there, suffered most; 
but in the vessels which sailed from Ma- 
dras the mortality was reduced to eight- 
tenths per cent, and from Sierra Leone the 
deaths were still less. His right hon. 
Friend, therefore, had scarcely done justice 
to the labours of the present Commission- 
ers; and he did not see that any increase 
of expenditure or any parliamentary ex- 
penditure would be more efficient, or that 
a parliamentary representative for the 
board would render it more perfect or make 
it more known. The Commission was under 
the direction of the Secretary of State 
for the Colonial Department, who had al- 
ways a seat in one House or the other; and 
having, in point of fact, the responsibility 
of the proceedings of the Board of Land 
and Emigration Commissioners, he was al- 
ways present in Parliament to take that 
responsibility, and to afford either House 
information. Let him also state to the 
House the extent of voluntary emigration 
which, superintended in a great degree by 
this board, had proceeded from this country. 
From the year 1837 to the year 1846 in- 
elusive, no less than 856,392 persons had 
left this country as emigrants; to America, 
740,302; to Australia, 100,754; and to 
other places, 15,536. The hon. Member 
for Northampton had scarcely given a cor- 
rect impression of the nature of the agen- 
cies connected with emigration. He held 
in his hand a report from their emigration 
agent at Kingston, in Canada, giving very 
minute details of the number of emigrants 
that had been forwarded by him through 
the interior parts of the country, which did 
not bear out the statement made on this 
point by the right hon. Gentleman. He 
wished by these details to show that what 
his right hon. Friend aimed at was already 
mainly accomplished, and that the system 
of voluntary emigration now existing was 
one entitled to their confidence, rather 
than one which required that the board 
should be altered, and an unnecessary ex- 
pense inflicted on the public by increasing 
the establishment. He wished it to be 
borne in mind that he did not speak of co- 
lonization—there was a great difference 
between that and emigration; he spoke 
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| only of that stream of daily emigration 
which proceeded voluntarily from this 
country; and as far as that was concern- 
ed, he thought the present board had 
been successful and of great benefit. Hig 
right hon. Friend knew very well that per- 
isons not connected with the Government 
leollected people and sent them out to the 
colonies. Upon that system, he believed, 
there was but one opinion. Le had evi. 
dence to show that amongst the colonists 
there was but one desire, namely, that the 
Emigration Board should continue to direct 
emigration. On the part of the shipowners, 
who might be supposed to be more inter- 
ested parties, the feeling was to the same 
effect; and, as far as he knew, on the part 
of the public, cases of complaint against 
the proceedings of the Emigration Board 
were very rare; but when they did occur, 
they were most carefully and anxiously in- 
vestigated under the authority of the Se- 
eretary for the Colonies, and the active 
agency of the board itself. His right hon. 
Friend seemed to have brought on his Mo- 
tion with reference to the immediate ne- 
cessity of the present moment; but the 
Government were quite alive to the im- 
portance of the subject, and intended to 
increase the emigration vote for the pre- 
sent year. There would be more sufficient 
means provided at the port of Liverpool; 
and if at any other ports the number of 
persons desiring to emigrate increased, the 
number of agents would be increased also; 
and all that his right hon. Friend recom- 
mended, not the less because he did re- 
commend it, would be cheerfully adopted. 
That would show that there was no indis- 
position, by every means within the power 
of the Government, to meet the present 
emergency, by again directing a voluntary 
system of emigration. But if his right 
hon. Friend contemplated colonization 
through this board, he contemplated that 
which the board was never constituted to 
undertake. A system of colonization was 
a course of policy upon which the Govern- 
ment and that House must decide; it was 
a much more difficult and comprehensive 
question than that of emigration. He wish- 
ed he could speak definitely upon the sub- 
ject of colonization. His right hon. Friend 
knew that a question of that sort depended 
upon the sufficiency of funds; but if syste- 
matie colonization, or colonization upon & 
large scale, was to be encouraged, let them 
give free institutions and good local go- 
vernment to those colonies. The capital 
and labour of this country might be bene- 
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ficially directed to them; but the first and 
great elements of a sound system of colo- 
nization were free institutions and good 
local government. He thought he might 
say that that end had been at least ob- 
tained in the charter and royal instructions 
for the future government of New Zealand. 
If there were no Emigration Board estab- 
lished—if nothing were done to regulate 
the voyage and all the details connected 
with that long and sometimes dangerous 
passage—he should say it was within the 
power of the Government to do much to 
encourage emigration; but from the expe- 
rience he had yet had, he thought the pre- 
sent Emigration Board, and the increased 
vote for the purpose of emigration this 
year, and the provisions for agents to re- 
ceive and direct forward emigrants as they 
arrived, was about all that the Government 
could do to encourage a system of free 
emigration which was at all likely to arise 
under all circumstances. But he must call 
the attention of the House to one part of 
his right hon. Friend’s speech. His right 
hon. Friend said, ‘‘ Increase the number 
of agents; nay, even appoint commission- 
ers to encourage emigration. Send them 
into every parish in the country; give every 
encouragement to incite persons to emi- 
grate.”’ He thought that that would be a 
very dangerous course, and would lead to 
great disappointment; for whence were the 
funds to come? At present, they came 
from private sources, or the sale of the 
Crown lands in the colonies; but if they 
stimulated neighbourhoods and parishes to 
emigrate, where would they find the funds ? 
The emigrants would be crowding in the 
ports discontented, and justly so, and the 
blame would lie at the door of those who 
so unguardedly incited emigration without 
supplying the means of paying their pas- 
sage. ken his right hon. Friend said, 
that as to the sale of Crown lands nothing 
had been done. He could show that causes 
had been in operation to prevent the sale 
of Crown lands in New South Wales and 
Australia; but there had been sales of 
Crown lands, and he found that between 
1840 and 1846, the sale of those lands in 
New South Wales, Port Philip, Van Die- 
men’s Land, Western Australia, South 
Australia, New Zealand, and the Falkland 
Islands, amounted to 45,5071.—the whole 
of which had been devoted to emigration. 
It was not, however, in the province of the 
Board of Emigration to direct the sale of 
Crown lands. He was not aware that he 
had omitted to touch upon any point raised 
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by his right hon. Friend. He did not wish 
to meet this Motion by a direct negative, 
but rather to show his anxious desire to 
receive any hint that would facilitate free 
and voluntary emigration. He therefore 
proposed to meet the Motion of his right 
hon. Friend by moving the previous ques- 
tion, assuring his right hon. Friend that 
the subject would receive all the attention 
that the Government could give to it. 

Dr. BOWRING said, the feeling was 
strong in some of our most remote colonies 
that the principles of liberty were not suf- 
ficiently recognised, and that the influence 
of despotism was allowed to prevail too 
strongly. In every portion of the globe 
where Her Majesty’s rule extended, an ex- 
pectation had been raised that the princi- 
ples of a representative and responsible 
government would be established and re- 
cognised: and he rose for the purpose of 
ascertaining the views of the Colonial Office 
in this respect. It would do infinite honour 
to Her Majesty’s Government if they would 
allow a general declaration to go abroad, 
that where British citizens should establish 
themselves, there the rights of British citi- 
zens would be recognised—that they should 
no longer be under authority of a despotic 
or tyrannical character, but take with them 
the same privileges which those enjoyed 
whom they had left. 

Mr. HAWES said, his hon. Friend 
would scarcely expect him to give a very 
distinct or definite answer to his questions. 
It would be highly imprudent in him; but, 
at the same time, Gentlemen who attended 
to subjects of colonial interest would recol- 
lect what had fallen from his noble Friend 
(Lord J. Russell) in the course of last Ses- 
sion. To what his noble Friend then said, 
he adhered. He cordially adopted the 
principle then laid down, and the first 
fruits of it would be found in the constitu- 
tion conferred upon the colony of New 
Zealand. The subject was one which oc- 
cupied the attention of his noble Friend 
at the head of the Colonial Department. 
Beyond this assurance, he could hardly be 
expected to enter. 

Mr. W. SMITH O’BRIEN was sorry — 
that so limited a character had been given 
to this debate. He should have been 
happy if an early opportunity had been 
taken this Session of entering upon the 
whole question of colonization. Coloniza- 
tion was very different from emigration; 
but as the question was likely to be brought 
before the House, and measures adopted 
in the colonies whereby emigration might 
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be carried on to the greatest advantage, he 
should confine his attention to some of 
the points adverted to by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Northampton. 
With many of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
suggestions he entirely concurred. He be- 
lieved himself that sufficient pains had not 
| been taken by the Land and Emigration 
‘ Committee to extend emigration. He did not 
think they had been sufticiently impressed 
with the importance of communicating 
throughout the United Kingdom informa- 
tion upon the state of emigration prospects, 
particularly at the commencement of the 
season. Would there be any objection to 
lay upon the Table an estimate of the 
number of emigrants that might annually 
ibe received in the British colonies, and 
also to repeal the emigration tax? No 
colonization circular had been published 
during the present year, and great numbers 
of people therefore were necessarily in en- 
tire ignorance as to which of the colonies 
it would be most advantageous to them to 
direct their attention. As to agents, nota 
single port ought to be left unprovided with 
them; and agents should be established in 
every one of the colonies to receive and at- 
tend to the emigrants. It would also be 
desirable that when the emigrants arrived 
out, a minister of their own persuasion 
should be appointed to watch over their 
spiritual welfare. The boards of guardians 
in Ireland ought to have greater power to 
assist emigration. By these various means 
he was convinced a greater number of emi- 
grants might obtain improved prospects of 
bettering their condition in the British co- 
lonies, and of becoming the possessors of 
land. Considering the present state of 
Ireland, he really did not know any mea- 
sure more deserving the serious attention 
of the House than emigration, as a means 
of extricating that country from its present 
deplorable position. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL would endeavour to 
answer some of the particular questions 
which had been put by the hon. Gentle- 
man. The hon. Gentleman first asked 
whether any estimate could be given of 
the number of persons who could be an- 
nually received in the British North Ame- 
rican colonies. It was impossible for the 
Government to form any estimate of that 
\kind. They would be leading the House 
and the public into error if they attempted 
to furnish any estimate of the number of 
persons who could be received in those co- 
lonies in any one year; and it was because 
they were unable to form any such esti- 
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mate, that, after a great deal of considera. 
tion, they thought it unadvisable to under- 
take the payment of the passage of emi- 
grants thither. The hon. Gentleman must 
see, if he turned his attention to the sub- 
ject with a practical view, that when a 
great number of emigrants arrived in a ¢o- 


jlony, for whom, or for whose labour, there 


was no demand, great difficulties would 
arise in the first place to those poor per- 
sons who had crossed the seas without 
being able to better their condition, and 
that next a feeling would arise among the 
colonists most injurious to the welfare of 
the colony. It was, therefore, in the opin- 
ion of the Government, better to leave 
emigration to be carried on first by the 
voluntary disposition towards it which there 
was on the part of many in this country, 
with the assistance that might be given by 
landlords or parishes to poor persons ; and, 


}in the next place, to the intelligence which 


was received from the colonies and from 
the United States of America, with regard 
to the prospects of employment. The hon. 
Gentleman knew very well—and it was a 
most honourable service on the part of those 
Irish who had gone before—that a ver 
large sum, not less than 100,000/., had been 
transmitted by them within the last few 
months to their relatives, for the purpose 
of facilitating their emigration. This fact 
showed that voluntary exertions, where the 
Government had not taken any particular 
direction, were providing funds for the pur- 
pose. But the hon. Gentleman had asked 
whether it was the opinion of Government 
that the emigration tax should be con- 
tinued, that tax being, as he must allow, 
to a certain amount, an apparent obstruc- 
tion to emigration. He said ‘‘ an apparent 
obstruction to emigration,’’ because he did 
not think it was a real obstruction; and 
for that reason he thought it onght to be 
continued. The emigrants arriving at 
Quebee used formerly to be in a destitute 
condition ; many of them utterly unable to 
go further; while, at the same time, there 
was not in the ports of Canada a sufficient 
demand for labour to afford the means of 
employing them beneficially. The proceeds 
of the emigration tax, which did not ex- 
ceed 5s. per head, were devoted, in the 
first place, to provide hospitals and care 
for those who arrived sick, and were un- 
able to proceed into the country; another 
object of it was, to enable those persons 
who were unable from want of means to 
proceed into the country, to reach the 
places where there was a sufficient demand 
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for their labour. It seemed to him, there- 
fore, that there could not be a tax with a 
better object, or one which had more fully 
answered its purpose. The consequence 
had been, that of late years emigration 
had very considerably increased ; and, 
whilst it had so increased, it appeared from 
the reports of the agents in our North 
American provinces, that the demand for 
labour had been promoted; there were 
none of those sad complaints of numbers 
lying sick in the streets, and of the failure 
of emigration, which in former years were 
common. Last year, 1846, the total num- 
ber of emigrants from this country to 
British North America, Australia, and 
other places, was 129,851. The only 
assistance given at present was a small 
sum, which he himself recommended, for 
the purpose of conveying emigrants from 
Quebec and other ports into the interior of 
the country, because he thought as there 
was proof, by their going out and paying 
_ for their passage across the seas, that they 
\ had some means, a small amount might be 
granted to assist the emigration tax. He 


did not exactly know how much that sum 
was, but it appeared to him that there was 
no necessity why it should be increased ; at 


the same time, he was quite ready to say, 
that if next year the tendency to emigration 
appeared strong and decided, the sum al- 
lowed for assisting emigrants might be 
inereased. He had just been informed 
that the sum was 5,000U. for the present 
year, and he did not see any grounds for 
its inerease ; but though he now expressed 
that opinion, it would not preclude the 
Government from taking into consideration 
the circumstances of the mother country 
and of the colonies at a future time. To 
apply at present any further or additional 
stimulus, might only add to the general 
distress, and might have the effect of in- 
undating the colonies with labourers for 
whom no employment could be found. He 
had been told, that at the present moment 
the State of New York was about to im- 
pose an emigration tax, and to take other 
measures, in consequence of the number of 
persons who had arrived there, with a view 
of checking them. He assured the hon. 
Gentleman, that if the Government thought 
the voting of an inconsiderable sum, or 
even a considerable sum, for the purposes 
of emigration, would be conducive to the 
benefit of Ireland and the colonies, they 
would be ready to agree to it; but, after 
full consideration, and after seeing the 
great benefit derived from leaving emigra- 
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tion to the voluntary efforts of individuals, 
he was not of opinion that any large assist- 
ance on the part of the Government was 
desirable. With regard to the details of 
the poor law as to emigration, he would 
look to the clauses which the hon. Gentle- 
man had pointed out, and if they were de- 
fective, he should be happy to confer with 
the hon. Gentleman upon their amendment. 
With respect to the Motion before the 
House, he thought the Under Secretary 
for the Colonies had fully answered the 
points in dispute; and he, therefore, had 
confined himself to answering the questions 
of the hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. G. W. HOPE said, it was all very 
well to lay down general theories upon such 
a subject as this, but it was much more 
difficult to carry them into practice. He 
had often had to defend the Colonial De- 
partment for not doing more in this diree- 
tion; but when he was in office, it was 
deemed best not to attempt what they 
foresaw could not be accomplished. The 
Land and Emigration Board had been 
charged with want of energy and activity; 
but if that charge could be maintained, it 
was owing to the want of the sinews of 
war. The Australian Board, which was 
supplied with funds from the sale of land, 
had shown great activity and energy; so 
also had the Coolie and West Indian 
Boards. He contended that the Commis- 
sioners, so far from showing a want of 
activity, had displayed the greatest skill 
and energy. As regarded emigration from 
this country, the right hon. Gentleman had 
stated that their office was so little known, 
that persons could scarcely find it out. If | 
that were so, it did not result from any | 
fault in the constitution of the board. He 
knew, however, that the number of letters 
answered in one year by that board was 
nearly as great as those answered by the 
Colonial Department. The applications 
were most numerous, and he believed that 
the information given had been most full 
and satisfactory. The hon. Gentleman 
complained that a measure which had been 
brought in under the Administration of the 
noble Lord (Lord Stanley) had been aban- 
doned. That was so; but it was upon the 
recommendation and report of Lord Syden- 
ham that that had been done. Lord 
Sydenham said, that he had no hesitation 
in pronouncing such a measure inexpedient, 
for the sum that could be obtained from 
Parliament would be inconsiderable— it 
would open up an opportunity of jobbing, 
and would paralyse all individual exertion. 
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Upon that report the scheme had been 
abandoned, and not, he believed, at the 
suggestion of the noble Lord (Lord Stan- 
ley) himself. 

Mr. C. BULLER admitted that he had 
propounded to the House a plan which 
some might have thought visionary; which 
certainly was so comprehensive that he 
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himself could scarcely have hoped for its | 


adoption ; but yet which he thought might 
have removed some of the great obstacles 
in the way of emigration. His noble Friend 


also had thought, that by making an im- | 


mediate effort in the way of emigration to 
the colonies, some beneficial consequence 
might result to Ireland. Both plans were 
large, and both had undoubtedly failed ; 
but he asked, whether it was any discredit, 
either to his noble Friend or to himself, that 
they had proposed and had done their best 
to carry out plans which they believed 
would be useful in their results, and which 
they, therefore, thought it their duty to 
submit to the House? He certainly could 
not apply that charge to the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite, or to the noble Lord 
under whom he acted. They had made 
theory and practice perfectly coincide. 
Their theory was, that it was unadvisable 
to take any steps to found British settle- 
ments in any part of the globe; and most 
amply did they carry out their theory. 
Now, with respect to the question which 
had been brought forward by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Northamp- 
ton (Mr. V. Smith), he had little to add to 
what had been stated by his right hon. 
Friend the Under Secretary for the Colo- 
nies. Any deficiency in the organization 
of the Land and Emigration Board was 


not in reality the difficulty in the way of 


colonization. There were, in his opinion, 
two great difficulties. One was the ex- 
tremely imperfect state of the Colonial 
Governments; and the other was the utter 
impossibility of getting any land fund from 
which to defray the expenses of emigration. 
In Upper Canada, where there was the 
largest extent of unoccupied land in the 
British dominions, it had been so appro- 
priated in former times, in consequence of 
profuse grants from the Crown to absentee 
landlords, that when Lord Durham pre- 
sented his report, it appeared that out of 
17,000,000 acres of surveyed and occupied 
land, only 600,000 acres had been left in 
the occupation of the Crown. Now, let 
them look at Prince Edward’s Island. That 
block of land contained about 1,000,000 
acres. Its insular position, genial climate, 
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and fertile soil, gave it an advantage over 
almost every other part of the British do. 
minions. That island now supported 
population of 12,000 people. But society 
there was in a stagnant, unproductive, 
|most hopeless state. The blight of that 
colony occurred in a single day, the day 
when the king of this country was advised 
to grant the whole of that island to persons 
‘in London who knew nothing about it or 
its capabilities. The next colony which 
was available for emigration—which he 
should say presented the noblest field of 
enterprise to the English race, which was 
admirably situated for commerce, superior 
in climate to any portion of the world, and 





| of great extent—was the colony commenc- 
ling with the Cape of Good Hope. They all 
knew the difficulty there—the presence of 
a savage enemy whom no colonists would 
venture to encounter. The only colonies 
left as a seat of colonization, were the 
Australian Colonies and New Zealand. 
|The Commissioners had used the land there 
las it had been entrusted to them; they had 
sent out emigrants on an improved plan— 
‘all they could do was simply to superintend 
‘their emigration. Then there was a large 
‘voluntary emigration to the United States 
and to Canada—the Commissioners super- 
intended that also. Now, he did not mean 
to say when the British colonies should be 
laid open, and should afford that field to 
the industry of this country which they 
ought to afford, that the office of Colonial 
Land and Emigration Commissioner might 
not be one of far greater importance and 
utility; but he did say that to com- 
mence with a reform of the Colonial Land 
and Emigration Board at the present mo- 
ment, would be to fit it for functions which 
at present it had no opportunity of dis- 
charging. Their operations should tend in 
two other directions. First, they should 
concede to every body of Englishmen who 
went out to plant a colony, the right which 
Englishmen had of self-government; and 
secondly, they should in every colony estab- 
lish such a sound system for the disposal 
of land, as would, whilst concentrating the 
efforts of the population, at the same time 
afford an ample fund for conveying emi- 
grants from this country to the most distant 
parts of the world. 

Sir W. JAMES said, some plan must 
be devised to provide the means of exten- 
sive emigration from Ireland, or there 
would be no resource for the people there 
but to lie down and die of starvation. It 
would be better that something should be 
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done such as had been indicated by the 
noble Lord, than that such a result should 
ensue. At the same time, he thought that 
the devotion of so miserable a sum as 
5,0001. a year for such a purpose, was 
only calculated to act as a damper on the 
expectations of the people of this country, 
and to produce the impression that the 
Government were not doing all they could. 

Mr. V. SMITH, in reply, said, after 
the statement of his hon. Friend the Under 
Secretary for the Colonies, of course it 
was not his intention to divide the House 
upon his Motion. During the discussion, 
it had been said that he was rather late in 
bringing the question under the notice of 
the House. Now, undoubtedly, the Emi- 
gration Board was established when he had 
the honour of serving in the Colonial Office, 
under his noble Friend below him (Lord J. 
Russell), and he heartily approved of its 
institution; but he had always understood 
that it was the intention of his noble Friend 
to improve and extend the original scope 
of the duties of the board, and it was to 
urge on that improvement that he had 
ventured to call the attention of the House 
to the question. It had also been assumed 
that he was desirous of stimulating and 


encouraging emigration by means of agents 
of the board being distributed throughout 


the country. He had said no such thing. 
All he wanted was, that correct information 
upon the subject should be given to the 
people, in place of that delusive informa- 
tion which was so frequently put before 
them, and which was so calculated to 
mislead. 
Previous question negatived. 


CRACOW. 

Mr. HUME said, that in rising to call 
the attention of the House to the subject 
of which he had given notice, namely, the 
annexation of Cracow, he could not avoid 
expressing a hope, that the cause which 
he supported would not suffer in conse- 
quence of his inability to do that justice to 
it which the importance of the subject de- 
served. However feeble his efforts might 
be, he was unwilling to allow any longer 
time to elapse without bringing the matter 
under the notice of the House; and he 
therefore availed himself of this opportun- 
ity of doing so. It would be in the recol- 
lection of the House that towards the close 
of last Session he called its attention to 
the state of continental affairs, in conse- 
quence of the free State of Cracow being 
at that time occupied by Russian and Aus- 
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trian troops, which troops he then thought 
were yery likely to retain possession of 
Cracow. He urged upon our Government 
the propriety of giving attention to the 
condition of the free State of Cracow—an 
attention which was more especially re- 
quired from them, inasmuch as we were 
parties to the Treaty of Vienna, and it was 
therefore to be expected that we would not 
allow the free State of Cracow to remain 
subjected to occupation by those soldiers, 
without any remark or remonstrance on 
our part. In 1831, there was a previous 
occupation and military possession; and in 
1836 there was another military occupa- 
tion—both directly contrary to the Treaty 
of Vienna. Those occupations he described 
last Session, and in addition he showed 
that he had reason to doubt the intention 
to cause the troops to retire from Cracow; 
but, on that occasion, the noble Lord at 
the head of the Foreign Department, whom 
he saw in his place, begged of the House 
not to give credence to the statements 
which he (Mr. Hume) then made, as the 
noble Lord (Lord Palmerston) was in pos- 
session of better information, and he was 
convinced that the occupation of Cracow 
was only a temporary occupation; and a 
noble Duke in another place was equally 
confident that his old allies and friends 
would not require more than a temporary 
occupation of Cracow, and that, before 
long, the territory of Cracow would be free 
from the presence of those troops. He 
(Mr. Hume) stated on that occasion what 
he would now repeat, that this was not the 
first infraction of the Treaty of Vienna 
which he had remarked; and he expressed 
his regret that this country should have 
been a party to a treaty which she was 
not capable of enforcing. He found that 
we had kept faith and honour so far as our 
part was concerned; but he had not found 
that those Powers to which he had alluded 
had kept their faith and honour on any 
occasion where their own interests were 
concerned. He, on that occasion, and with 
those views, directed the attention of the 
House to the occupation of Cracow by fo- 
reign troops; but he would now call on 
hon. Members to take a view of Cracow 
under different circumstances from those 
in which she was placed when he last 
brought forward the subject. When he 
called attention to it towards the end of 
last Session, it was stated that there had 
been no infraction of the Treaty of 
Vienna; but since that occasion, namely, 
on the 19th of January, at the opening of 
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the Session of Parliament, it was alluded 
to in the Queen’s Speech in the following 
terms:— 


“« The extinction of the free State of Cracow has 
appeared to me to be so manifest a violation of the 
Treaty of Vienna, that I have commanded that a 
protest against that Act should be delivered to 
the Courts of Vienna, St. Petersburg, and Berlin, 
which were parties to it. Copies of these papers 
will be laid before you.” 

That was the statement in the Queen’s 
Speech, showing that it was regarded as a 
direct violation of the Treaty of Vienna; 
and lest it might be supposed, as he be- 
lieved it had been already stated, that the 
opinions of the House had been fully ex- 
pressed on the subject in the Answer to the 
Address, he would beg to remind hon. 
Members of what was invariably the case, 
namely, that the Answer to the Queen’s 
Speech did not prevent a full consideration 
of any subject mentioned in it at any later 
period of the Session; and he, therefore, 
hoped that the universal practice of the 
House would be a sufficient answer to any 
allegation to the effect that this subject 
had been finally disposed of in the Answer 
to the Address. He now held in his hand 
a paper laid on the Table of the House by 
command of her Majesty; it was a paper 


relative to the suppression of the free 
State of Cracow by Austria, Russia, and 


Prussia. He was not the only person, it 
would appear, who was alarmed at the oc- 
cupation of Cracow by foreign troops; for 
that occupation had been made the subject 
‘ of a correspondence so early as February 
last vear, although it was then stated, as 
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House was entited to expect that some 
notice would have been taken of it. (Qp 
the 25th of June, Lord Aberdeen wrote g 
letter, in which, with all the prudence and 
caution for which that noble Lord was 
noted, he said he would suspend his opinion 
at present respecting the occupation of 
Cracow, and would abstain from active jn. 
terference on behalf of that republic. The 
noble Lord now at the head of Foreign 
Affairs said, in his letter of August 4th, 
that he hoped nothing would be done in 
regard to the State of Cracow which was 
at variance with the stipulations of the 
Treaty of Vienna. That letter was written 
within a few days of his (Mr. Hume’s) Mo- 
tion respecting the occupation of Cracow; 
and he gave the noble Lord credit for be- 
lieving that the Allied Powers would not 
be guilty of such a violation of the Treaty 
of Vienna as had since taken place. The 
papers laid on the Table of the House af- 
forded full means of judging of the real 
nature of the transactions in connexion with 
the occupation of Cracow; and in alluding 
to them he would say of Prince Metter- 
nich’s letter that it was one of the most 
discreditable documents which he could 
imagine, coming as it did from a man of 
the high character of Prince Metternich, 
who ought to maintain the honour of the 
nation he represented, and the character 
of a diplomatist. The document was, he 
repeated, discreditable to Prince Metter- 
nich; for although it might be the policy of 
a diplomatist, judging of public faith, to 
justify himself by the magnitude of small- 
ness of the territory concerned, yet he 


it had been since, that the occupation was | (Mr. Hume) could not agree to that, and 
to be but temporary. In one of the letters | therefore when Prince Metternich satisfied 
of Mr. Magennis, from Vienna, he stated | himself that Cracow was only an atom—‘“‘a 
to Lord Aberdeen that a messenger had geographical atom’’—he could not recog- 
been despatched to London, with a view t6/nise that as an element which ought to 
give a full explanation of the occupation of | affect faith in keeping a treaty; but when 
Cracow. He regretted that he did not find | the independence of that State was guaran- 
the papers containing those explanations | teed in four or five separate articles of the 
ia the correspondence presented to Parlia- | Treaty of Vienna, it showed great laxity 
ment; but he presumed they satisfied the | of principle to put an end to the liberty of 
noble Lord then at the head of Foreign Af- | its inhabitants; and the word of honour of 
fairs, that the assurances and statements | a statesman who could advise its annexa- 
he received from foreign Courts were to be | tion was not worth the paper on which it was 
credited. It was somewhat remarkable, | written. He would say, too, that the word 
that from January to August no definite | and honour of a man who, in violation of 
answer appeared to have been made either , the Treaty of Vienna, advised the annexa- 
by Lord Aberdeen or by the noble Lord | tion of Cracow, was not worthy of consider- 
now at the head of Foreign Affairs. It| ation. It appeared that on the 11th of 
did not appear that they had issued any | November, the Austrian Government pub- 
instructions respecting the occupation of | lished to the world, a declaration on the 
Cracow, although, after the attention given | subject of Cracow, which contained the 
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to it in Parliament and in the country, the | Setoning passages :— 
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“The State of Cracow has of its own accord, 
and without being thereunto driven by any foreign 
material force, precipitated itself into the gulf 
of the vast conspiracy which, having for its object 
to re-establish the former revolutionary Govern- 
ment, was to have directed the measures by which 
this enterprise was to have been carried into 


effect.” 


Now there was not one word of truth in 
that statement on the part of Austria, as 
Lord Palmerston completely demonstrated 
in his able answer. Indeed, after reading 
that answer of the noble Lord, no man 
within the walls of that House would be- 
lieve that there was one word of truth in 
the paragraph which he had quoted. The 
next paragraph whieh he would quote from 
that declaration of Austria, was of a similar 
character ; it was— 

“In direct violation of treaties, those Poles, 

subjects of the Three Powers, who had been im- 
prisoned in the revolution of the kingdom of Po- 
land, and who wished to find an asylum in the 
territory of Cracow, were received. and their 
machinations protected and supported.” 
Of that paragraph he might say, as he said 
of the former, that it did not contain one 
word of truth. By the Treaty of Vienna, 
the State of Cracow was bound to deliver 
up on requisition all persons who engaged 
in political conspiracies against the States 
which were parties to the Treaty; but in 
the case of Cracow no requisition for the 
delivery of such conspirators was made, 
and no conspirators were delivered up, for 
there were none to deliver. These were 
the futile pretences on which the Govern- 
ments engaged in the suppression of the 
free State of Cracow acted. The declara- 
tion went on to state, as would be seen at 
page 35, that-— 

“The Courts of Austria, Russia, and Prussia, 
having under these circumstances to deliberate as 
to the measures to be adopted by them in order to 
prevent the recurrence of events similar to those 
which have lately taken place, have been unanim- 
ously of opinion that the political body created in 
1815, and destroyed by the revolution itself, has 
been productive of results too fatal to the main- 
tenance of peace; that it has shown itself too in- 
compatible with the condition of the internal tran- 
quillity of their own States, and with the mainte- 
nance of the principles of general peace, to render 
It possible for them to reconstruct it.” 


The noble Lord (Lord Palmerston) the 
ecretary of State for Foreign Affairs, with 
his great talent, pointed out clearly how 
€roneous those grounds were, and truly 
said that if there were any danger to be ap- 
prehended from the State of Cracow, it was 
not for only three parties to the treaty to 
take upon themselves to annul that free 
State; that the other Powers parties to the 
VOL, XC, {Series} 
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treaty ought to have been consulted; and 
that measures might then be taken to pre- 
vent the recurrence of a state of things in 
Cracow similar to that which had been 
complained of, if such a state of things 
existed. If residence had been afforded to 
conspirators in Cracow, the Allies would be 
warranted in preventing it; but it did not 
follow that three out of eight or nine 
parties to the Treaty of Vienna should de- 
stroy the independence of Cracow without 
the consent of the other parties, and with- 
out the sanction of any law or custom 
amongst civilized nations. The noble Lord 
(Lord Palmerston) said that the laws of 
Cracow and its police regulations might be 
modified, in order to prevent mischief 
arising from conspiracies, or the presence 
of strangers, if such mischiefs existed; but 
no modifications were proposed, and they 
were not proposed for the reasons which 
he (Mr. Hume) had already stated—namely, 
that there were no conspirators, and there- 
fore, the annexation was founded on injus- 
tice. Lord Palmerston, in his answer to 
the declaration, also said— 

“Tt is alleged that Cracow has long been, and 

if it remains independent will still continue to be, 
the centre of intrigues, having for their object 
the disturbance of the tranquillity of adjoining 
territories ; and the question is in what degree the 
present political condition of Cracow affords faci- 
lities for the carrying on of such practices. Now 
such intrigues and plots must be carried on either 
by strangers coming to Cracow, or by the native 
inhabitants themselves. But no stranger can 
reach Cracow except by traversing a vast extent 
of territory belonging to one or other of the Three 
Powers; and it is difficult to imagine that any 
Polish exile, or any conspirator from any foreign 
country, could so far elude the vigilance of the 
police of the Power whose territory he would have 
to pass through, as to be able to penetrate to 
Cracow. The population of Cracow is not large 
in number ; and not only would the arrival of a 
suspicious stranger amongst them be quickly 
known to the police, but it would be scarcely pos- 
sible for such a stranger or for any resident in- 
habitant of the State, long to carry on a corre- 
spondence with the people of neighbouring districts 
for the purpose of exciting disturbances therein, 
without such correspondence coming to the know- 
ledge of the Government, and through them to 
that of the three residents.” 
And the noble Lord proceeded to say, that, 
if necessary for this purpose, the police re- 
gulations and the laws of Cracow might be 
made more stringent, without destroying 
the independence of the State; and then 
added— 

“ It is no doubt the duty of Cracow to give to 
those Powers such security ; for freedom and in- 
dependence were given to Cracow for the well- 
being and happiness of its own people, and not in 
order to enable that people to create disturbances 
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and confusion in adjoining countries. It appears, 
then, to Her Majesty’s Government that no suffi- 
cient proof has yet been given to show that full 
security might not be afforded to the internal 
tranquillity of the territories of the Three Powers, 
without destroying the separate and independent 
existence of the State of Cracow. But Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government must, at all events, deny the 
competency of the Three Powers to decide upon, 
and to execute, such a measure of their own sepa- 
rate authority, and without the concurrence of 
the other Powers who were parties to the Treaty 
of Vienna, of June, 1815. There is no doubt that 
the erection of Cracow and its territory into a free 
and independent State, together with many of the 
details of its organization, are matters which were 
first recorded by the Treaty of the 3rd of May, 
1815. But that Treaty merely recorded one part 
of the various arrangements made by the general 
Congress of Vienna; and it was by Article 118 of 
the general Treaty declared to be an integral part 
of the arrangements of the Congress of the Euro- 
pean Powers, and to have everywhere the same 
force and value as if it had been inserted word for 
word in the general Treaty. 

“But besides this, the leading stipulations 

about Cracow which are contained in the separate 
Treaty of the 3rd May, concluded between the 
Three Powers, are inserted, word for word, in the 
general Treaty to which all the Powers are par- 
ties, and those stipulations constituted the Arti- 
cles 6, 7, 8, 9, and 10, of that general Treaty. 
te ee For these reasons, Her Majesty’s 
Government are of opinion that the execution of 
the intentions which the Three Powers have an- 
nounced, would be a measure justifiable by no ade- 
quate necessity, and would involve a violation of 
positive stipulations contained in the general 
Treaty of Vienna; and Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, deeply impressed with the conviction that 
it is above all things important that the engage- 
ments of treaties should at all times be faithfully 
observed, most earnestly hope that means may be 
devised for guarding the territories of the Three 
Powers against the dangers adverted to in their 
identical communications without any breach of 
the Treaty of 1815.” 


He (Mr. Hume) hoped, after reading these 
extracts, no difficulty would be found in 
showing that the annexation of Cracow 
was a direct violation of the Treaty of 
Vienna. One might have expected that a 
nation like Austria, who owed so much to 
the efforts of England—but for whose large 
expenditure of blood and money all the 
German States, with Austria, would have 
been slaves to the military government of 
Napoleon—would have behaved differently. 
In her last struggle, England had incurred 
no less than 600,000,000/. of debt, with a 
view to secure the liberties of the Conti- 
nent of Europe; and there could be no 
doubt that the Continental States owed 
their independence to the exertions of 
England. It appeared to him, therefore, 
to be insulting beyond anything, that they 
should have acted in the manner which 
they had done. He would next notice the 
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declaration made by the Emperor Ferdi. 
nand of the 11th November last— 

‘We accordingly, by these presents, take pos. 
session of the city of Cracow and of its territory, 
such as it has existed up to the present time, 
unite it to our Crown, and declare it to form an 
integral portion of our empire, in which we incor. 
porate it henceforth.” 


He asked if that was not an infraction of 
the Treaty of Vienna, and if it did not set 
aside the whole of the Treaty? If that 
was not sufficient to induce Her Majesty’s 
Government to take decided steps, he 
knew nothing that could make them. To 
show the House, however, what views he 
took on this question, he was disposed not 
to make a simple protest—for what did 
people who had violated such obligations 
care for protests? Nothing of that kind 
would do for them, and therefore he was 
disposed to deal with them in a stronger 
manner, and he trusted that the Commons 
of England would support him. They 
would be very much blamed if, when it 
was in their power to show their displea- 
sure at the conduct of the ‘Northern Pow- 
ers, they did not manifest it in a manner 
not to be mistaken. He had been asked 
that morning, “Do you wish to go to 
war?”’ and his answer was, ‘‘ No, I do not 
wish for war; I am a man of peace; but 
having it in our power, by a legislative 
enactment, to say whether we shall con- 
tinue to pay a sum of money in pursuance 
of stipulations contained in the Treaty of 
Vienna, we ought not to allow one portion 
of the bargain to be broken, and keep the 
other.”’ It appeared to him to be quite 
clear, that if Russia had not kept to the 
bargain made on her part, we were libe- 
rated from the payment of the money. 
With that view, therefore, he proposed to 
submit to the House four resolutions, the 
fourth being, in his view, the most impor- 
tant. The Speech from the Throne might 
satisfy any hon. Member that the violation 
of the Treaty of Vienna had been com- 
plete; but the House of Commons required 
that certain forms should be observed, and 
he had therefore prefaced the fourth reso- 
lution by three others. The whole Treaty 
of Vienna was framed and carried out 
with a view of maintaining the balance of 
power, in order that it might be the basis 
of a permanent peace; and no country, u- 
der any circumstances, at any time, ever 
made so many sacrifices for the great ob- 
ject then contemplated as Great Britain 
then did, giving up everything herself 
and showing the greatest disinterestedness. 
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It was important, therefore, to look at the 

ounds on which this treaty was based, 
and to consider whether, if any of its sti- 
ulations were violated, the whole treaty 
did not fall to the ground. He admitted 
that he was one who had always objected 
to that treaty. He was anxious for 
peace, because, after twenty years of 
war, no one could fail to see the evils 
which must arise from its continuance; and 
on that account he was as anxious to see 
the treaty concluded as any man who was 
a party to it. But there were stipulations 
in the Treaty of Vienna to which he had 
always objected. Up to the day on which 
that treaty was concluded, England stood 
free from the disgrace to which all were 
subjected who had been parties to the par- 
tition of Poland. He would remind the 
House of what had taken place with re- 
spect to Poland in 1772, in 1793, and 
again in 1795. In 1772, Poland lost 
3,600 square miles of territory, and 
6,356,000 inhabitants; in 1793, 6,000 
square miles of territory, and 7,100,000 
persons; and again, in 1795, 4,593 square 
miles of territory, and 6,500,000 per- 
sons. Thus, on the whole, a population 
of 20,000,000 of persons, and 14,000 
square miles, were divided among Prussia, 
Russia, and Austria. Up to the time of 
the Treaty of Vienna, England was inno- 
eent of the guilt of that partition; but she 
participated in it by the arrangements 
which were then made at Vienna by the 
assembled Powers. When the House con- 
sidered the sacrifice of honour that Eng- 
land made by her concurrence in that par- 
tition and unholy robbery, it was not too 
much to say, that we were as bad as the 
robbers ourselves. It was on that ground 
he had always considered that if ever a 
treaty was carried out, it ought to be car- 
ried out by those for whom we had made 
such great sacrifices, and that they should 
make us some reparation. He could not 
look at Austria without considering that 
she was guilty of the grossest ingratitude. 
In the days of her greatest trouble, when 
Napoleon was at the gates of Vienna, and 
she had no means of raising money, this 
country came to her assistance, and ac- 
commodated her with two loans, which 
enabled her to make head against her ene- 
mies. The Emperor of Austria had a very 
short memory; but he ought to be remind- 
ed that in 1822 we had received, out of a 
debt owing us by Austria of 17,500,0007., 
but 2,500,0002.; and that in that year the 
Country sanctioned a vote whitewashing 
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the Austrian Government. Shame ought 
to be on their foreheads in whatever place 
they went, when they paid no attention to 
the remonstrances of England after so 
much liberality. He was anxious, how- 
ever, that it should not by any means be 
considered, from what he had stated, that 
no violation of the Treaty of Vienna had 
taken place before. He looked to the 
general Treaty of Congress, signed at 
Vienna on the 9th of June, 1815, and 
he saw there the signatures of Austria, 
France, Great Britain, Portugal, Prussia, 
Russia, and Sweden—every great Euro- 
pean State, in fact, except Spain, that 
omission arising from the cireumstance of 
there being no representative from that 
country at the Court of Vienna at the time. 
He believed that we gave a million of 
money to Denmark, and sanctioned the 
robbery that was then committed by giving 
Norway to Sweden instead of Denmark, to 
which Norway belonged. He had read 
with very great pleasure a letter written by 
Lord Castlereagh, whom he had always 
previously considered a very cold-hearted 
man, in which he said that nothing had 
ever given him more pain than to take Nor- 
way from Denmark and give it to Sweden. 
We made ourselves a party to that crime. 
To return, however, to Cracow. Lest 
there should be any hon. Member who had 
the least doubt on the subject, he would 
allude only to two paragraphs of the addi- 
tional Treaty relative to Cracow, between 
Austria, Prussia, and Russia. of the 21st 
of April, 1815, which, by the 118th Article 
of the Treaty of Vienna, was declared to 
have the same force and validity as if it 
had been inserted in the general treaty. 
This, therefore, formed part of the Treaty 
of Vienna, and the 6th Article of the addi- 
tional Treaty ran thus :— 

“The three Courts engage to respect, and to 
cause to be respected at all times, the neutrality 
of the free city of Cracow and its territory, and no 
armed force shall enter it under any pretence 
whatsoever. On the other hand, it is understood 
and expressly stipulated, that the free city and 
territory of Cracow shall not afford any asylum 
or protection to runaways, deserters, or persons 
under prosecution, belonging to the countries of 
either of the three contracting Powers, and that, 
on the demand of their surrender by the compe- 
tent authorities, such individuals shall be arrested 
without delay, and delivered up, under a proper 
escort, to the guard appointed to receive them at 
the frontier.” 


Cracow. 


The noble Lord had very properly stated 
in his despatch that no such requisition was 
made; and it would not be until after the 
Senate of Cracow had refused to deliver 
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up such persons that Cracow could be in 
justice visited with the penalty which the 
Three Powers had inflicted upon that city. 
The occurrence to which he was now call- 
ing the attention of the House was not the 
first violation of the Treaty of Vienna that 
had been committed by the Three Powers. 
The First Article of the Treaty of Vienna 
provided, that Poland should be united to 
Russia ‘‘ by its constitution; and the 
Emperor Nicholas, on his accession to the 
throne in 1825, took the following oath :— 


“T swear and promise before God, and upon the 
holy Evangelists, to maintain and execute to the 
utmost of my power the Constitutional Charter.” 


Now, what had been the result? By that 
constitution, the liberty of the person was 
guaranteed; but Constantine, without even 
the form of a trial, condemned numerous 
inhabitants of Warsaw, and degraded many 
of the most eminent amongst them to clean 
away the dirt in the streets; and even 
members of the Diet were imprisoned for 
uttering opinions delivered by them in 
their official capacity. The liberty of the 
press was also guaranteed by the constitu- 
tion; but the liberty of the press did not 
exist even for a single day. The moment 
Russia took possession of Cracow under 
the stipulations of the Treaty of Vienna, 
the liberty of the press was destroyed. He 
(Mr. Hume) must here observe that he 
thought the opinion expressed by the late 
Lord Castlereagh on this subject did him 
great credit. That noble Lord, in alluding 
to this provision of the treaty, said that he 
considered the liberty of the press essential 
to the protection of public liberty. He (Mr. 
Hume) was of opinion that we ought long 
ago to have protested against these breaches 
of the treaty; and it was alleged that pro- 
tests were made, in 1830, by the late Earl 
Grey. He wished the noble Lord (Lord 
Palmerston) would lay those protests on 
the Table of the House. He publicly 
asked for their production at the time, but 
he was unable to obtain them; and why, 
he would ask, were they not produced ? 
Why was not the conduct of those wretch- 
ed men—the tyrants of their people, and 
the violaters of treaties—laid open to the 
public in all its deformity and wickedness ? 
He thought, when they saw how utterly 
reckless the Emperor of Russia had 
been in his violations of the Treaty of 
Vienna, that they ought to learn wis- 
dom by experience, and abandon all 
connexion with such faithless and unprin- 
cipled men. We ought to stand alone, 
and not participate in their wicked- 
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ness. The Emperor of Russia had violated 
all his promises with respect to Poland, 
The Poles had been promised the right of 
agreeing to a budget, and they had been 
promised that the Diet should be assembled 
at least once in four years. This had not 
been done. He wanted to show that a de. 
liberate violation of the Treaty of Vienna 
was not confined to the case of Cracow. 
It had been stipulated by Russia that 
Russian troops should not be introduced 
into Poland, except upon particular oeca- 
sions, and that then they should be sup- 
ported at the expense of Russia. But the 
ink of the treaty was scarcely dry, before 
10,000 Russians were marched into Po- 
land, and permanently quartered at War- 
saw. Those troops were maintained chiefly 
by the inhabitants ; England stood by and 
allowed that outrage to be committed. In 
1832, the constitution of Poland was for- 
mally abolished, and replaced by an organic 
statute. Since that time the Government 
of Russia had not ceased to oppress the 
people of Poland, by the con iiscation of nu- 
merous estates; by transporting hundreds of 
wretched creatures, for political offences, to 
the deserts of Siberia; by carrying of 
great numbers of children into the interior 
of Russia, in order to bring them up as 
Russians ; by the forcible transplantation 
of families to the military colonies; by ex- 
cessive levies of recruits destined to perish 
in the Caucasus ; by intolerable taxation ; 
by the suppression of universities and spoli- 
ation of public and private libraries ; and, 
above all, by the appropriation of the re- 
venues of the national church to the pur- 
poses of another creed ; and by an unre- 
lenting system of persecution on account of 
religion. The Bishopric of Cracow, the 
maintenance of which had been guaranteed, 
had also been abolished ; and he thought, 
under these circumstances, he might fairly 
claim the vote of the hon. Member for 
Oxford (Sir R. Inglis), who had evinced 80 
much interest on behalf of ecclesiasti- 
cal and academical institutions in this 
country. There had, however, been many 
other violations of the Treaty of Vienna. 
The first article of that treaty stipulated 
that the Poles who were respective subjects 
of Russia, Austria, and Prussia, should 
obtain a representation, and national insti- 
tutions. Now we, who enjoyed all the ad- 
vantages of a representative system, would 
have rejoiced at the extension to Poland 0 

so valable an institution ; and as we were 
parties to the treaty which held out hopes 
to the Polish people of such a boon, he 
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considered that we were bound to expose 
the injustice of its violation. Prussia had 

nted to her Polish subjects a national 
representation, although, perhaps, not a 
very effective one; Austria had granted 
that which could only be considered as the 
pretence or shadow of a representation ; 
Russia, however, had not conceded to her 
Polish subjects (except to that small por- 
tion inhabiting what was called the kingdom 
of Poland) any representation whatever, or 
even the semblance of one. Nay, Russia 
had even forbidden them the use of their 
own language. He thought the atrocity 
of Russia was fully shown by these facts— 
that she had robbed the Poles of their pub- 
lic institutions, that she had forbidden them 
the use of their language, and had inter- 
fered with their religion. He begged to 
observe, that some of the statements with 
reference to the conduct of Russia con- 
tained in two of the letters of the late Lord 
Castlereagh, well deserved the attention of 
the House. Having noticed the advances 
which Russia had made towards Prussia, 
by Poland, and the encroachments she had 
made on the south-east, in Moldavia, Wal- 
lachia, and Bessarabia, the noble Lord 
cautioned the Emperor of Russia to be 
careful, lest, by proceeding too far, he 


might excite jealousy and alarm. Lord 
Castlereagh then referred to the various 
arrangements and allotments of territory 
which were made under the Treaty of 


Vienna. Why was all this done? In 
order, as was professed, that the balance 
of power in Europe might be preserved, 
and that permanent peace for the advan- 
tage of all Europe might be established. 
If they were to permit the stipulations of 
the treaty to be violated—to be torn away 
piecemeal—of what use was it to have the 
treaty at all? By these late proceedings, 
the legal sanction given by the Congress of 
Vienna to the settlement which it guaran- 
teed, was gone. The partition of Poland 
was no longer legal. It was no longer 
legal, because the parties had violated the 
stipulations of the treaty under which it 
took place. All Europe was liberated 
from the yoke of the Treaty of Vienna. 
Every State, every country, was at liberty 
to assert its own independence. The re- 
cent proceeding had accomplished that. 
Poland had a full right to reassert her own 
freedom ; and he knew no reason why the 
same rule should not prevail on the Rhine, 
the Po, and the Danube. He saw no 
reason why the States partitioned by the 
Treaty of Vienna should not be restored to 
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their old proprietors. When rogues quar- 
relled, honest men came by their own. In 
this case, the rogues had quarrelled ; and, 
therefore, honest men might expect a re- 
storation of what belonged to them. Could 
the people of Austria, Russia, and Prussia, 
have any confidence in their Governments ? 
Was it not the duty of every individual to 
assert his rights, always supposing he had 
the power? He would not advise him to 
anything of the kind, if he had not. But 
he repeated, that by the violation of the 
Treaty of Vienna the people were absolved 
from their allegiance; and the day might 
come when the twenty-two or twenty-three 
millions of Poles would be roused either 
for or against us. What had occurred had 
taken from every small State its security. 
It rendered physical force the rule of the 
day; and if physical force were to be the 
rule of the day, he should be glad to know 
what was to be the consequence. Many 
might not think, but he thought—and hon. 
Members might differ from him—but he 
repeated, he did think that the suppression 
of the State of Cracow destroyed every 
pretext of European law. There was no 
international law which could now be main- 
tained in Europe. The effect of treaties 
was gone ; let every man who might answer 
him assert to the contrary. Those pro- 
ceedings had destroyed the security of the 
peace of Europe. They formed the first 
step to still further changes. Let hon. 
Members read the correspondence which 
had taken place relative to Switzerland, 
between that Government and those of 
Austria, Prussia, and Russia. How they 
could dare to be so impudent—if he knew 
any stronger word he would use it—how 
they could dare to be so impudent he knew 
not, as to assert, as Austria, in a note 
agreed to by the other Powers, had as- 
serted, that— 

“The Austrian Court respects the authority 
which Article 10 of the Federal Compact has ap- 
pointed to direct the affairs of the Confederation. 
The Austrian Court, faithful to its international 
obligations” (the annexation of Cracow, for in- 
stance), “as well as to its feelings of sincere 
friendship for Switzerland, will constantly endea- 
vour to cultivate its relations with the Confedera- 
tion through the medium of this authority, so long 
as the basis from which the power given to the 
Directory for the time being emanates, and by 
virtue of which that power is at present exercised 
by Berne, shall not be invaded in its essence or 
violated in its spirit.” 

Now, this basis was no other than the federal 
compact of the 7th of August, 1845; and 
he thought that three Powers, less war- 
ranted in making such a declaration, had 
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never appeared before any criminal judge 
in the world. The proceedings in refer- 
ence to Cracow were but the commence- 
ment of evil: they led to the most immi- 
nent risk of a breach of the general peace; 
and seeing the sacrifices made to obtain 
that peace, he did say that when such en- 
croachments as these had taken place— 
encroachments so glaring that Her Ma- 
jesty was compelled to take notice of them 
in her Address to the House—he did say 
that it was time that the Legislature 
should express, in language not to be mis- 
taken, their detestation, their abhorrence 
of such practices, and their determination 
never to sanction or countenance them. 
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They trampled upon all nationalities. They | 


set all treaties at defiance. And he re- 
peated, that at the least they ought to 
manifest their abhorrence, so far as they 
could, by stopping the payment of money 
only due under those treaties. Before 
proceeding, however, to this part of the 
subject, he might be allowed to say a few 
words on what had fallen from the noble 
Lord opposite (Lord G. Bentinck) with re- 
ference to the act of the annexation of the 
city of Cracow. The noble Lord stated 
that the inhabitants, to mark their joy and 
satisfaction at the event, had indulged in 
all manner of festive proceedings—in mu- 
sic, dancing, bonfires, and so forth. Now, 
he could assert, on the authority of docu- 
ments coming directly from Cracow, and 
for the authenticity of which he would 
pledge himself, that such was anything 
but a correct statement of what had oc- 
curred. The writers of the letters in 
question stated, that it was utterly false 
that Cracow had ever been a focus of re- 
volution, and that arms or warlike ammu- 
nition had ever been collected there; and 
then they went on to state that the citi- 
zens were utterly unable to make the 
slightest resistance to the military force 
which had interfered with them, and con- 
sequently that the demonstrations alluded 
to were demonstrations of the parties who 
were the aggressors, not. those who were 
aggrieved. ‘To return to the main subject. 
In order to be able to ask the House to 
agree to his fourth resolution, he must 
show that the money we had so long paid 
to Russia we were not bound longer to 
pay. By the Fourth Article of the Treaty 
of Vienna, an agreement was entered into 
between England, Russia, and Holland, 
respecting the Russian-Dutch loan, bor- 
rowed by Holland from Russia, and paya- 
ble upon two conditions. So long as Bel- 
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gium should continue to remain a portion 
of the Netherlands, we bound ourselves to 
pay in a certain proportion upon the capital 
of the loan, until the whole should have 
been cleared off. Upon the ratification of 
this treaty, Parliament passed an Act, the 
55th of Geo. III., to enable the Govern. 
ment to carry its stipulations into effect, 
and the money was accordingly regularly 
paid until 1831. It was known to hon. 
Members, that, in 1830, the revolution 
in Belgium separated that country from 
Holland, and that that revolution was 
one which we supported and sanctioned, 
As he had stated, we continued to pay 
the money until 1831. He had then ob- 
jected to the continuance of that payment. 
He then told them that they were paying 
money which they had no right to pay; 
and he said that he would show that by 
the original Treaty of 1815 they were ab- 
solved from continuing their payments. 
The Government of the day objected to 
his proposition, but they were ultimately 
obliged to bring in an Act to carry out the 
new convention which was then made. 
This convention was made betwixt Russia 
and England. Holland had nothing to do 
with it. She was out of the question. 
What then did that convention say? It 
stated that its object was to render the 
spirit of the Convention of 1815 more con- 
sonant than it had come to be to the then 
existing state of things, and went on to 
state that the object of the Convention of 
1815 was— 


“To afford to Great Britain a guarantee that 
Russia would, on all questions concerning Bel- 
gium, identify her policy with that which the 
Court of London had deemed the best adapted for 
the maintenance of a just balance of power in 
Europe ; and, on the other hand, to secure to 
Russia the payment of a portion of her old Dutch 
debt, in consideration of the general arrangements 
of the Congress of Vienna to which she has given 
her adhesion—arrangements which remain in full 
force.” 


Now, he asked the House—such being the 
case—the stipulations being just as dis- 
tinct as those of the former treaty—he 
asked the House to set aside the second 
as they had set aside the first convention. 
Russia had violated her engagements. 
Ought she to be allowed to profit by her 
own faults? He did not bring forward 
these opinions on his own unsupported 
authority : a learned civilian had already 
stated his views upon the subject—had 
already declared that in his opinion we 
were absolved by international law from 
the necessity of continuing our payments. 
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There might be ground for the Govern- 
ment to say that there existed political 
reasons why we should continue to pay. 
But then we should need another Act of 
Parliament. It was impossible that we 
could continue our payments under the 
present law. He was indebted to the hon. 
and learned Member for Kinsale (Mr. 
Watson), who was prevented from being 
present, for some extracts bearing upon 
the subject from Vattel. The clear opin- 
ion of his hon. and learned Friend was, 
that no legal claim for a continuance of 
payment existed, and that no such con- 
tinued payments ought to be made, unless 
indeed they were warranted by peculiar 
political reasons. The extracts from Vat- 
tel entrusted to him by his hon. and learn- 
ed Friend, went to prove that articles of 
treaties should not be construed as so 
many distinct and separate treaties—that 
they were all linked together—and that an 
infraction of one, injured the validity of 
the whole. Vattel said— 

“The party, therefore, who is offended or in- 

jured in those particulars which constitute the 
basis of the treaty, is at liberty to choose the 
alternative of either compelling a faithless ally to 
fulfil his agreements, or of declining the treaty 
dissolved by his violation of it. . . . We 
cannot consider the several articles of the same 
treaty as so many distinct and independent trea- 
ties ; for, though we do not see any immediate 
connexion between some of those articles, they 
are all connected by this common relation, name- 
ly, that the contracting Powers have agreed to 
some of them, in consideration of the others, and 
by way of compensation.” 
No doubt, the Treaty of Vienna was framed 
expressly upon that principle. We disliked 
some of the articles of that treaty, but we 
accepted them because we obtained others 
which we approved of; and it was not 
impossible that each of the eontracting 
parties was influenced by the same mo- 
tives. If, therefore, the treaty was vio- 
lated in one article, it became altogether 
null and void. Martin’s Law of Nations 
contained a passage which was worthy of 
the attention of the House :— 

“If of many treaties between two contracting 
Powers, one should happen to be violated, the 
others do not, on that account merely, cease to be 
obligatory ; but since the perfect right of the in- 
Jured party allows him to violate the perfect 
rights of the other party till he has obtained due 
satisfaction, a Power that justly complains of the 
violation of one treaty, may, by way of retaliation, 
successively transgress another treaty even so far 
as to declare forfeited the rights resulting to the 
other party from such treaty.” 


It was on that principle that the Treaty of 
Vienna had been framed and agreed to. 
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There were portions of it to which we en- 
tertained objections; and were any stipula- 
tion broken, the whole treaty would be 
violated. The Russian-Dutch loan had 
been regularly paid from 1816 until 1846 
—during that period the sum total of our 
disbursements amounted to no less than 
3,374,000/.—a pretty fair amount from a 
distressed country—intended, too, to be 
continued during the next financial year, 
when they had only an estimated surplus 
of 60,000/. to calculate upon; and, worse 
still, to be continued in the face of a fla- 
grant violation of the treaty under which 
it was originally made payable. He had 
put his view of this part of the case in his 
third resolution, which was as follows:— 
“That the Convention of the 16th day of No- 
vember, 1831, between His Majesty the King of 
Great Britain and Ireland, and the Emperor of 
all the Russias, was made to explain the stipula- 
tions of the Treaty between Great Britain, Rus- 
sia, and the Netherlands, signed at London on the 
19th day of May, 1815, and included in the Treaty 
of Vienna ; and, by that Convention, it was agreed 
by Great Britain ‘to secure to Russia the pay- 
ment of a portion of her old Dutch debt, in con- 
sideration of the general arrangements of the 
Congress of Vienna, to which she had given her 
adhesion; arrangements which remain in full 
force.’” 
He had, he thought, step by step, shown 
what aggressions had been made, until we 
had arrived at our present situation. It 
had been his object—and he hoped he had 
succeeded in effecting it—to bring under 
the consideration of the House the present 
position of the question—to show the sac- 
rifices which had been made by England 
up to 1815—to show that the object of 
the Treaty of Vienna was to establish the 
balance of power in Europe—to show that 
seventeen treaties were included in the 
Treaty of Vienna, by one of which it was 
stipulated that Cracow was to remain for 
ever a free city—to show that the act 
which Russia, Prussia, and Austria had 
perpetrated with respect to Cracow was a 
flagrant violation of that treaty. These 
were the objects which he had in view, and 
he hoped that he had succeeded in effect- 
ing them. He had referred the House to 
Lord Palmerston’s opinion, on the Table, 
to the effect that the conduct pursued to- 
wards Cracow was a violation of the Treaty 
of Vienna, and an injury done to this 
country. Russia had withdrawn her adhe- 
sion from the treaty—then, let the British 
Government withdraw from the payment 
of the loan. Russia had broken all her 
engagements with us: why, then, should 
we continue to uphold ours with her? It 
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was the duty of that House to give weight 
to Her Majesty’s protest, and to strength- 
en the hands of Ministers. Oh! he wish- 
ed that Ministers had the moral courage 
not to be frightened by Russia; he wished 
they had the moral courage to act rightly, 
and to relieve the people of this country 
from the payment of any more money to 
Russia. By acting in that manner, they 
would relieve themselves from the degrada- 
tion of remaining quiescent under an act 
of injustice, and would show the civilized 
world that, as far as lay in their power, 
they would not suffer the infraction of a 
treaty. The hon. Momber concluded by 
submitting the following resolutions:— 


“1, That this House, considering the faithful 
observance of the General Act of Congress, or 
Treaty of Vienna, of the 9th day of June, 1815, 
as the basis of the peace and welfare of Europe, 
views with alarm and indignation the incorpora- 
tion of the free City of Cracow, and of its Terri- 
tory, into the Empire of Austria, by virtue of a 
Convention entered into at Vienna, on the 6th day 
of November, 1846, by Russia, Prussia, and Aus- 
tria, in manifest violation of the said Treaty. 

“2. That it appears, by Returns laid before 
Parliament, that there has already been paid from 
the British Treasury towards the principal and for 
the interest of the debt, called Russo-Dutch Loan, 
between the years 1816 and 1846, both inclusive, 
the sum of 40,493,750 florins, equal to 3,374,4791. 
sterling money; and that the liquidation of the 
principal and interest of the remaining part of the 
loan, as stipulated by the Act of 2 and 3 Will. IV, 
ce. 81, will require further annual payments from 
the British Treasury until the year 1915, amount- 
ing to 47,006,250 florins, equal to 3,917,187/., 
sterling money, making then the aggregate pay- 
ment 7,291,666/., and the average, for each of the 
hundred years, of 72,916/. 

“3. That the Convention of the 16th day of 
November, 1831, between His Majesty the King 
of Great Britain and Ireland and the Emperor of 
all the Russias, was made to explain the stipula- 
tions of the Treaty between Great Britain, Rus- 
sia, and the Netherlands, signed at London on the 
19th day of May, 1815, and included in the Treaty 
of Vienna; and, by that Convention, it was agreed 
by Great Britain ‘to secure to Russia the payment 
of a portion of her old Dutch debt in considera- 
tion of the general arrangements of the Congress 
of Vienna, to which she had given her adhesion ; 
arrangements which remain in full force.’ 

“4. That this House is, therefore, of opinion, 
that Russia having withdrawn that adhesion, and 
those arrangements being, through her act, no 
longer in force, the payments from this country, 
on account of that debt, should be henceforth sus- 
pended.” 


Viscount SANDON was happy in being 
able to second the hon. Member’s Motion, 
although he could not go the length of en- 
dorsing every expression which the hon. 


Member had used. Some of the expres- 
sions which the hon. Member had em- 
ployed, with respect to Powers with whom 
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we were on terms of friendly alliance, 
were hardly consistent with the courtesy 
which was due to them under those circum. 
stances. At the same time, he felt that 
the hon. Member was so far right, in the 
main object which he had in view, in bring- 
ing the question under the notice of the 
House, that he (Lord Sandon) felt himself 
fully warranted in rising to second the 
Motion. Perhaps the most remarkable 
feature in the whole transaction was the 
undisguised consciousness which the Three 
Powers betrayed that they were engaged 
in a proceeding which could not be justified 
in the face of the world. From the begin- 
ning they were anxious that their move- 
ments should be concealed from the obser- 
vation of the European Powers, especially 
of France and England. There was a 
constant endeavour on the part of the Three 
Powers to keep the other Powers, with 
whom they were in alliance, in the dark as 
to the course which it was their intention 
to pursue towards Cracow. As soon as it 
became notorious that the Three Powers 
meditated something with respect to Cra- 
cow, the matter, of course, became the sub- 
ject of communications to our Government 
from the British agents established at the 
various continental Courts; and in the 
earlier of those communications it was evi- 
dent that the impression conveyed to the 
mind of those functionaries was, that the 
Three Powers had no intention of doing 
anything else than effecting such modif- 
cations in the political existence of Cracow 
as would suit the altered circumstances of 
the time. In proof of this, he begged to 
call the attention of the House to the fol- 
lowing passage in a despatch from the 
Earl of Westmorland to the Earl of Aber- 
deen, dated Berlin, April 1, 1846 :— 
“The Chargé d’ Affaires of France, M. Humana, 
has communicated to me a despatch which he has 
received from M. Guizot, and which he is directed 
to lay before Baron Canitz, in which he expresses 
his conviction that the Prussian Government will 
act with clemency towards the persons engaged 
in the late conspiracy in Poland, whenever the 
opportunity of so doing is afforded them ; and that 
the independence of the State of Cracow, such as 
it was established by the Treaty of Vienna, will 
not be broken in upon. M. Guizot states that 
upon this latter point he has already received the 
assurances of the Governments both of Austria 
and Prussia.” 
The next despatch, from the Earl of West- 
morland to the Earl of Aberdeen, commu- 
nicated the result of a communication which 
he had held with the Prussian Minister for 
Foreign Affairs. His Lordship said— 
“The remark he stated to me that he made 
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upon it was, that he had not authorized any de- 
claration to be made as to the future conduct of 
his Government with respect to the affairs of 
Cracow, either by the Marquis de Dalmatie or by 
the Prussian Chargé d’Affaires at Paris; there 
was, therefore, some misapprehension in that part 
of M. Guizot’s letter which alluded to it; at the 
same time he was ready to admit that the present 
military occupation of the State of Cracow ought 
not to be continued beyond the time that it should 
be considered necessary for the maintenance of 
the peace and tranquillity of that State and of the 
countries around it. With respect to the future 
government to be established in Cracow, it was 
now quite impossible to form an opinion.’ 

That still left the matter in obscurity, and 
no distinct impression was conveyed to the 
mind of the British Minister as to the in- 
tention of the Allied Powers with respect 
to Cracow at that period. In the Earl of 
Westmorland’s despatch on the 17th of 
April, something was more distinctly stated 
on the subject. His Lordship said— 

“ General Canitz has stated to me, that as soon 

as the proceedings against the prisoners in Cracow 
have been completed, the question of the establish- 
ment of the government of the State of Cracow 
will be entertained, and the proposals of the three 
protecting Powers upon that subject referred to 
the allied Governments of England and France ; 
but that they will be such as are entirely in ac- 
cordance with the stipulations of the Treaty of 
Vienna, to which Prussia will most rigidly 
adhere.” 
There, at least, was no absurdity; nothing 
could be more positive than the assurance 
given by the Prussian Minister for Foreign 
Affairs to our Ambassador, that there 
should be no infraction of the Treaty of 
Vienna ; and yet Prussia subsequently co- 
operated in suppressing the independence 
of Cracow! Another observation arose 
out of that passage : it was evident that 
the impression on the Prussian Minister’s 
mind was, that everything which concerned 
Cracow was a matter of peculiar interest, 
not to the Three Powers alone, but to the 
whole of Europe. It was taken for granted 
that the question of the future government 
of Cracow must be referred to England 
and France. This showed that the pre- 
tence subsequently advanced as to the 
affairs of Cracow being properly a matter 
of private arrangement between the Three 
Powers, with which the rest of Europe had 
no concern, was resorted to in mere hope- 
lessness of being able to satisfy England 
and France of the justice of the proceed- 
ings in which those Three Powers were en- 
gaged. The Earl of Aberdeen’s despatch, 
of the 25th of June, to our Minister at 
Warsaw, showed the impression made upon 
his mind by the information which he had 
Teceived :— 
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“Tn the present stage of the business, then, 
and until something positive shall have occurred 
which is calculated to throw a light on the 
future intentions of the Three Powers more imme- 
diately concerned in the affairs of Cracow, Her 
Majesty’s Government will suspend their judg- 
ment, and abstain from active interference on be- 
half of that republic. Whenever the intended 
proceedings of the Three Powers shall be more 
certainly known, or may be more correctly con- 
jectured, Her Majesty’s Government will be pre- 
pared to act in such a manner as the circumstan- 
ces of the case and the obligations of existing 
treaties may seem to require.” 
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It was quite clear, therefore, that the im- 
pression on Lord Aberdeen’s mind at that 
time, drawn both from consideration of the 
treaty itself, and the communications from 
the representatives of England at those 
Courts, was that all the parties to the 
Treaty of Vienna should be consulted be- 
fore the final decision as to the State of 
Cracow should be made. Indeed, the last 
communication from Sir R. Gordon, dated 
the 14th of August, was the most im- 
portant as to the impression produced by 
what passed between the Ministers of the 
Three Powers :-— 

“ Excepting this, I do not believe in the exist- 
ence of any conferences. But if there exists, 
generally, on the part of Austria, Russia, and 
Prussia, a disinclination to confer freely with 
British and French authorities upon the question 
of Cracow, it proceeds not, in my opinion, from 
any intention in these Powers to violate the act of 
the Congress of Vienna which guaranteed the in- 
dependence of that republic ; but rather that they 
have not as yet themselves determined to what 
extent their interference may be required in pre- 
venting the State of Cracow from becoming again 
a focus of insurrection in respect of the adjoining 
provinces under their dominion.” 


From that period an ominous silence 
prevailed, and doubts-arose in the minds 
of the foreign representatives as to what 


the result of that silence would be. 
At last, after three months’ suspense, a 
formidable despatch appeared, containing 
a laboured attempt on the part of Prince 
Metternich, by means of great detail, to 
establish two points—the first, that Cracow 
had forfeited all title to independence; the 
second, that none but the contiguous and 
protecting Powers had any right to be con- 
sulted in the decision. These points had 
been well reasoned by the Ministers of 
France and England in the papers he held 
in his hand; and it certainly was not un- 
natural that the House of Commons should 
have taken an early opportunity of ex- 
pressing its acquiescence with the Govern- 
ment on this question. The pretence that 
it was a mere particular and special matter, 
a kind of domestic question, which the other 
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Powers of Europe had no right to consider, 
was the most extraordinary part of the 
whole transaction. It seemed strange that 
the protecting Powers should have thought 
Europe had forgotten all that passed with 
respect to the affairs of Poland in the great 
diplomatic discussions at the Congress of 
Vienna. The settlement of Poland was 
one of the most difficult and critical points 
in all the arrangements of the Congress. 
The question was not then considered a 
peculiar and separate affair, concerning 
only the three protecting Powers. So far 
from it, the arrangement claimed by Russia 
was on the point of setting all Europe in 
the flames of war in the months of De- 
cember and January. The records of the 
negotiations proved that all the great 
Powers of Europe were called on to con- 
sult on these points. The proposal of 
Count Nesselrode, on the 31st of December, 
with regard to the duchy of Warsaw and 
the adjacent territory, proves the arrange- 
ment to have been one of common concern; 
it was not made to Austria and Prussia 
alone, but to Austria, Prussia, and Great 
Britain; the independence of Poland was 
one of the stipulations expressly submitted 
to England. After that, how was it pos- 


sible the protecting Powers could consider 
it a mere matter of peculiar and separate 
arrangement, with which the rest of Europe 


had no concern? It was clear to any one 
who had read the interesting correspond- 
ence between Lord Castlereagh and the 
Emperor Alexander, that the arrangement 
was one of the deepest importance to the 
whole of Europe, and was never considered 
amatter of separate adjustment. And the 
Powers immediately affected had no right 
to pick out a petty corner of the transac- 
tion and say, ‘‘ this is of no importance,” 
without consulting the other parties, that 
they might at least express an opinion as 
to that importance. They were told that 
other changes had been made in the articles 
of the Treaty of Vienna; there certainly 
had been such changes, the most important 
of which was the separation of Belgium 
from Holland. But what was the course 
then pursued ? The independent existence 
of Belgium was not considered a settled 
thing, till all the five Powers agreed to it; 
Belgium was not admitted to the great 
court of European nations, till the whole 
of the five Powers had been consulted upon 
it. As to the extent of Cracow as a State, 
the importance of the question was not to 
be measured by geographical surface, or 
the number of souls; its importance was 
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political, not material; it must be regarded 
as part of a great transaction which was 
intended to preserve the idea of Polish ng. 
tionality, and prevent what had been called 
the ‘‘ palpitating fragments ”’ of the body 
of Poland merging their vitality into the 
great masses with which they had become 
connected, and by so much adding to the 
strength of those Powers, and increasing 
their ability to continue their aggressions 
on the rest of Europe. As to the right, 
then, of England and France to be parties 
to the consultation, it was unnecessary to 
press it further; it was evidently the opin- 
ion of the Minister of Foreign Affairs for 
Prussia, till he was admitted into the plot; 
it was the natural impression of all the 
statesmen who had anything to do with the 
transaction. Whether Cracow had, or had 
not, forfeited her right to the modified in- 
dependence she possessed, was a question 
rather difficult to discuss. The language 
of the noble Lord (Lord Palmerston) was 
very strong on that point. It was impos- 
sible to conceive that in a population of 
30,000 or 40,000 souls planted in the 
midst of such empires as Austria, Russia, 
and Prussia, measures of police would not 
have effectually prevented the evils those 
Powers said they experienced. If the se- 
dition was not suppressed, it was impossi- 
ble not to think it must have been allowed 
to grow to a head for the purpose of de- 
stroying the last remains of the inde- 
pendence of Poland. It was possible some 
inconveniences might have arisen; but it 
seemed to him those great Powers had been 
guilty of that with which the noble Lord 
was once reproached—neglecting the great 
policy for the small. To avoid some petty 
inconvenience of measures of police, to 
avoid the necessity of employing a few 
troops round the frontier, they had engaged 
themselves in a transaction which had 
shaken the general faith in the sta- 
bility of treaties, and produced  incon- 
veniences far more serious than any they 
might have sustained from the former mea- 
sures. It was impossible to deny the mis- 
chief of this transaction, without recurring 
to former discussions on the state of Po- 
land; it was impossible to deny that the 
general stability of Europe was shaken by 
this transaction. On the public mind of 
Europe, it had the effect of the first great 
invasion of the Treaty of Vienna; whether 
they argued rightly or not, people had lost 
confidence in that arrangement by which, 
during the last thirty years, the general 
peace of Europe had been maintained. 
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The consequences of this step would in- 
evitably be felt by all the smaller States 
of Europe. They were only protected by 
the general feeling of respect for engage- 
ments, for independence, and for public 
opinion: and the present transaction had 
shaken all that confidence, and made 
everybody feel that they had henceforth to 
trust in their own strength alone, and not 
in respect for treaties which could be thu’ 
lightly broken. The latter part of the re- 
solution of the hon. Member for Montrose, 
was one respecting which he did not feel 
so confident; although he should be glad 
to hear the opinion of the Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, because the strength of 
the contract seemed to exist in the am- 
biguity of its terms. In 1831, when it 
was quite clear that the letter of the con- 
vention under which England engaged to 
pay Russia the old Dutch debt alluded to, 
had been broken, it was found necessary, 
as the House would remember, to nego- 
tiate a new convention, with the view of 
carrying out the spirit, rather than the 
letter, of the original convention, and to 
make a contract substantially equivalent 
to the one which a change of circum- 
stances rendered no longer applicable. For 
the first time there was found the appear- 
ance of the words— 

“To secure to Russia the payment of a portion 

of her old Dutch debt, in consideration of the ge- 
neral arrangements of the Congress of Vienna, to 
which she had given her adhesion—arrangements 
which still remain in full force.” 
His first impression from these words, and 
they certainly seemed to justify that in- 
ference, was, that upon making a new ar- 
rangement upon the old basis, it had be- 
come necessary to introduce a considera- 
tion which should as effectively limit the 
payment of the debt as the original one; 
and as it was no longer possible to stipu- 
late that the debt should be paid in consi- 
deration of the union between Holland and 
Belgium, a new consideration should be in- 
serted, viz., that it should be paid— 

“Tn consideration of the general arrangements 
of the Congress of Vienna, to which she had given 
her adhesion” — 

More especially as these arrangements 
“ still remained in full force.” As if it 
had been meant to say, that if these ar- 
rangements had not been in full force, the 
payment would not be continued. That 
Was certainly his first impression on read- 
ing the new convention, that they were at 
liberty to withhold payment of the debt 
when the arrangements referred to ceased 
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to continue in full force; and, such being 
his impression, he thought the House was 
only doing its duty in expressing the mildest 
sense which every party in it entertained 
of the great mischief of the breach of treaty 
which had been committed by the Three 
Powers, and by Russia in particular, in 
abolishing the free State of Cracow. But 
upon this point, he felt that the lawyers in 
the House would be better able to express 
an opinion than he was; and perhaps the 
noble Lord who negotiated the new con- 
vention might also help to remove his 
doubts. With respect to the first resolu- 
tion, the latter part of it was a mere echo 
of Her Majesty’s Speech, and implied a 
hearty acquiescence in the views of Her 
Majesty’s Government; and he hoped 
there would not be found within the walls 
of that House any difference of opinion 
upon it, viz., that all the three parties 
had been guilty of a gross violation of 
treaty, and that they had, for the sake of 
a minor policy, sacrificed the greater policy 
upon which the peace of Europe rested. 
He would also take the liberty of express- 
ing a hope that the Emperor of Russia es- 
pecially would recollect the sentiments of 
his distinguished brother, through whose 
hands the negotiation originally passed, as 
to the importance of adhering to the faith 
of treaties. He should wish him, if possi- 
ble, to recall to his consideration some of 
those noble expressions which were re- 
ported by Lord Castlereagh to have been 
used by his predecessor; and that the Em- 
peror would, like him, do all he could to 
maintain inviolate -the peace of Europe; 
and that he would act in accordance with 
the spirit which his brother endeavoured to 
breathe into his subjects. He sincerely 
trusted that the Russian Emperor would 
see it to be his interest to extend instead 
of diminish the liberties of the people, and 
that he would take warning from the ex- 
pressions which had been made use of by 
M. Guizot, the French Minister, on this 
subject. 


“ Nothing,” said that statesman, “ can more 
compromise a Government, than for it to declare 
that it is not in a condition, even slowly and by 
force of time, to fulfil its promises, and the hopes 
which it has itself raised. The destruction of the 
small State of Cracow may ereate for Polish con- 
spiracy and insurrection some means of action ; 
but it may also keep up and even irritate the feel- 
ings which these deplorable enterprises so ob- 
stinately excite and revive. In the meantime, it 
takes from the influence which might prevent 
them a great portion of its authority. It weakens 
throughout Europe on this painful question the 
principles of order and conservatism, to the 
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strengthening of blind passions and violent de- 
signs.” 

With the expression of his hope that sen- 
timents like these would penetrate the 
bosoms of those Powers, in whose hands 
the destinies of Poland were placed, he 
would sit down, by asking the hearty and 
unanimous consent of the House to at 
least the first resolution which lay upon 
the Table. 

LorpJ. RUSSELL said: The hon. Mem- 
ber for Montrose having made his Motion, 
I shall, without entering on the general ar- 
gument which has been stated by him, and 
by my noble Friend opposite, shortly state 
to the House the view which I take of the 
Motion which he has made. With respect 
to the argument which has been stated, 
that the Three Powers were not justified by 
the Treaty of Vienna in concluding for 
themselves the consideration, whether the 
free State of Cracow should be maintained 
or extinguished—with respect to that ar- 
gument I cannot but concur with my hon. 
Friend who made the Motion, and my no- 
ble Friend who seconded it. I think it is 


clear from the words of the Treaty of 
Vienna, and from the prominence which 
the arrangement respecting Poland took, 
both in the conferences which preceded 


that treaty, and in the articles of the 
treaty itself, that these articles were not 
immaterial parts of the treaty, but did form 
one of the principal stipulations upon which 
the great Powers of Europe agreed at the 
termination of a bloody and destructive 
war. Nor can I think that while the ar- 
rangement which placed the Duchy of War- 
saw under the dominion of the Emperor of 
Russia, formed the subject of many discus- 
sions and a long correspondence, not only 
between the Ministers of the different 
Courts, but also of a singular correspond- 
ence between the Minister for Foreign Af- 
fairs in this country and the Emperor of 
Russia himself—-I say I cannot think, that 
while that arrangement formed a principal 
part of the treaty, the arrangement which 
left one small portion, ‘‘a mere atom,”’ as 
the Allied Powers ealled it, free and inde- 
pendent, was an immaterial, or an insigni- 
ficant part of it. It cannot but appear, I 
think, however small the territory—how- 
ever small the population of that State— 
that yet the treaty formed, first between 
the Three Powers and then by all the 
Powers who were the concurring parties in 
the Treaty of Vienna, meant that free- 
dom and independence should leave to 
Poland—should leave to some part of the 
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Polish nation—a separate existence; and 
that, giving up much, admitting much, to 
the Emperor of Russia, it was still eop. 
secrated, as a principle, that some part of 
the Polish nation should retain an inde. 
pendent and separate existence. For this 
reason, therefore, I consider the existence 
of Cracow as a State, having been thus 
secured by general treaty—whatever the 
complaints the Three Powers had made, 
that Cracow was the focus of disturbances; 
that revolutionary intrigues there found a 
centre and a means of organization; that 
there arose from that small State insur. 
rection against the three surrounding 
Powers; that it was impossible to preserve 
those Powers from this insurrection: that 
if these reasons were good and valid—if 
they were felt to be strong—they should 
have been stated to England and to France; 
that England and France should have been 
invited to a congress, or some species of 
conference, in which their consent should 
have been asked to put an end to a state 
of things which those Three Powers de- 
clared to be intolerable, and which they 
could no longer permit with safety to them- 
selves. So much, I think, is clear from 
the papers which record the general trans- 
action of the Treaty of Vienna; and so 
much also, I think, is clear from the passage 
which my noble Friend opposite (Lord 
Sandon) has read from the statement of 
the Prussian Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
in which he, in words, admits that if the 
arrangement of the Treaty of Vienna were 
to be altered and set aside, agreement and 
concurrence with England and France 
would previously have been necessary, In 
the next place, with regard to the reasons 
which are given by the three great Powers, 
and which are stated more especially by 
Prince Metternich, on the part of the 
Court of Austria, those reasons appear to 
me insufficient for the violent proceeding 
which has taken place. I cannot myself 
imagine that there could not have been 
precautions taken, which, however they 
limited the action of the free and inde- 
pendent State of Cracow, would yet have 
been a security that its name and its inde- 
pendence would have been maintained; 
while all danger from refugees, from its 
being made a place where strangers from 
all parts of the Continent came and planned 
conspiracy, might have been encountered 
and prevented. It does seem to me most 
extraordinary that, with this little State— 
this mere atom, surrounded by Russia, by 
Austria, and by Prussia—these three great 
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and mighty monarchies, with such vast mi- 
litary forces, with such unbounded means, 
having command of all the roads which 
Jead to Cracow, having the power of march- 
ing their troops at any moment into the 
city of Cracow, having certain rights which 
were constituted and assigned to them in 
the Treaty of Vienna—should have found 
themselves so powerless as to be unable to 
revent Cracow becoming dangerous to 
their peace and welfare. I cannot, indeed, 
but suspect, especially looking at the latter 
part of this transaction, when govern- 
ment was dissolved in Cracow—when dis- 
organization took place—that it was not 
unwelcome, or altogether unpalatable to 
those Three Powers, to be enabled to say, 
“All means of government are gone; 
Cracow is a scene of anarchy and disorder, 
and no remedy remains but the total aboli- 
tion of the existence of that republic.”’ 
Therefore, Sir, both on the grounds of the 
Treaty of Vienna, the distinctness of the 
stipulations referring to Cracow, and with 
regard to the reasons which were urged 
for its extinction, I think, in the first place, 
there was a manifest violation of the Treaty 
of Vienna; and I believe, in the second, 
that, if the question had been discussed 
ina congress or conference among the 
Powers, thare is no sufficient proof, so far 
as we have hitherto seen, that the Three 
Powers would have been in a position to 
show good cause for the course they have 
adopted. Neither, Sir, am I convinced by 
the instances that are furnished by the 
Minister of Austria, as to various stipula- 
tions of the Treaty of Vienna, which have 
been altered by uncontested agreement 
between Powers who were concerned, and 
whose territories were affected, such as 
small parts of principalities given by the 
Duke of Coburg, or others, transferred in 
consideration of some equivalents to other 
princes, for the mutual convenience of their 
respective territories, for the purpose of 
giving a fair equivalent to each, and of 
sometimes making a more satisfactory ar- 
rangement for all. These are, naturally 
and obviously, alterations of the Treaty of 
Vienna, which might take place without any 
general appeal to all the Powers who have 
signed that treaty. Such alterations bear, 
mmy mind, no resemblance to an infraction 
of one of those great and leading and mas- 
ter stipulations in which all the Powers of 
Europe are deeply interested. Supposing 
that some arrangement were made between 
Austria and Prussia for the extinction of 
Saxony, and that the great Powers were 
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to ask how they, only two of the parties 
to the Treaty of Vienna, could agree to 
extinguish Saxony, what answer would it 
be—that some little bit of territory had 
before been exchanged between some of 
the minor princes, and that then we made 
no protest ? And, as I consider it, the ex- 
tinction of this free State is an alteration 
of one of the main and leading provi- 
sions of the treaty. But my hon. Friend, 
Sir, not satisfied with the protest which 
my noble Friend the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs has directed to be de- 
livered at the Courts of the Three Powers 
principally concerned, wishes this House 
to agree to certain resolutions. With re- 
spect to the first of these resolutions, my 
noble Friend opposite (Lord Sandon), who 
seconds the Motion, is in complete accord- 
ance. With regard to the last he is not 
so far agreed, and he doubts whether the 
House ought to affirm it. As to the first 
of these resolutions, ‘‘ That this House 
views with alarm and indignation the in- 
corporation of the free State of Cracow 
into the dominions of the Emperor of 
Austria, in manifest violation of the Treaty 
of Vienna,’ I should beg the House to 
consider that there is a very great differ- 
ence between that which has been done 
by my noble Friend (Lord Palmerston) in 
obedience to Her Majesty’s commands, 
and that which it is proposed to this House 
todo. It is the prerogative of the Crown 
to make treaties, to carry on the corre- 
spondence and relations of this country with 
foreign Powers. Every public and every 
personal communication is agreed on in 
the name of the Sovereign, and by the 
command of the Sovereign. If a treaty 
has been signed and ratified, as this 
Treaty of Vienna was signed and ratified, 
by the Minister of England in the name of 
George III., and of the Prince Regent of 
England; and if any violation or contra- 
vention of that treaty takes place, the 
person to whom it devolves to make any 
representation, is obviously again the Mi- 
nister of the Sovereign—the Minister of 
the Sovereign of England, who has made 
the original treaty. But with regard to 
the functions of this House, they are of a 
very different nature. When there is a 
treaty made, or a correspondence takes 
place, upon which it is thought necessary 
that the opinion and concurrence of this 
House should be taken, it is usual then for 
the Ministers of the Crown to ask for that 
general concurrence. If a treaty of com- 
merce or a treaty of subsidy is signed, that 
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requires the intervention of Parliament, it 
is usual for the Minister of the Crown to 
ask for the sanction or concurrence of Par- 
liament to that treaty. But to affirm a re- 
solution which is not thus brought by ne- 
cessity before the House of Commons—to 
affirm a resolution merely declaratory of 
an opinion, that is not the correct nor the 
regular course of proceeding in this House. 
For my own part it appears to me, that 
while it is obviously incumbent on the Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs, and on 
the advisers of Her Majesty to declare 
their sense of any violation of treaty, or of 
any matter which concerns the foreign re- 
lations of this country with other countries, 
it is not advisable that the House of Com- 
mons should affirm resolutions with respect 
to the conduct of those foreign Powers, un- 
less it be intended to follow up those reso- 
lutions by some measures or actions on the 
part of the Executive Government. For 
my part I have never admired—and I have 
always declared in this House that I never 
admired in this respect—the conduct of the 
French Chambers with regard to Poland. 
It has been the custom of the Chamber of 
Deputies in France annually to protest at 
the commencement of the Session against 
the acts of the Emperor Nicholas, and to 
make a declaration in favour of the na- 
tionality of Poland. 1 think that such an- 
nual declarations are illusive; for while 
they have been made in this manner, they 
have been followed up by no measures; 
they are made by a representative assem- 
bly, without any action following on that 
declaration. Be it observed how great is 
the difference between that and a protest 
on the part of a Sovereign. The Sovereign, 
by prerogative, entrusted with this power 
of making treaties, is foreed of necessity 
to some opinion or other—of tacit acquies- 
cence, of favourable and applauding con- 
currence, or one involving remonstrance 
and reproach—some course or other is 
forced upon the Executive Government of 
the country. But with regard to the 
House of Commons, it is not necessary, 
in the ordinary course of foreign affairs, 
that this House should at all interfere or 
declare its opinion on these subjects. I 
can see no advantage in altering that 
usual course. I do not think there would 
be any advantage in bringing these sub- 
jects frequently or constantly before the 
House, with a view to a declaration of 
opinion—I think the House would gain 
no respect by a deviation from its usual 
custom. That is my reason, therefore, 
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while I could have no objections to urge 
in opinion against this resolution—for | 
have already declared what is my opinion 
with regard to the extinction of the free 
State of Cracow—why I object to its being 
made a resolution of the House of Com. 
mons; and on that point I should be dis. 
posed to move the previous question. With 
regard to the other resolution, I should 
act in like manner. That resolution says 
that— 


“ Russia, having withdrawn that adhesion (to 
the Treaty of Vienna), and those arrangements 
being through her act no longer in force, the 
payments from this country on account of the 
loan should be henceforth suspended.” 


Now, that is entirely a different question, 
The arrangements at the time of the Treaty 
of Vienna involved a union of Belgium with 
Holland; and there being a debt in Hol- 
land which was payable, and the interest 
of which was payable by Russia, Great 
Britain took upon herself the payment of 
the interest of that debt, in consideration 
of Russia being a party to that arrange- 
ment. When, after that, these two coun- 
tries were separated, Russia no longer at- 
tempted to maintain that arrangement; 
and, therefore, by the letter of the treaty, 
England might then have said, ‘“ You no 
longer maintain the union of Belgium with 
Holland; and therefore as you do not 
comply with the letter of that treaty, 
we are free from the discharge of the 
interest of that debt.’’ Bui although this 
wauld have been in perfect and entire con- 
formity with the letter of the treaty, it 
would have been most inconsistent with 
the justice of the case; because the Power 
that had favoured the separation, and 
which, from the moment the insurrection 
in Belgium was successful, favoured, re- 
cognised, and aided that separation, was 
especially England; and for England to 
come forward and say, ‘‘ You did not 
maintain the union between Holland and 
Belgium, an union which we did not wish, 
which we wanted to see dissolved, but now 
that it is dissolved, we declare ourselves 
free from the payment of that debt’’—to 
have said so would have been such an 
evasion of an engagement, that I certainly 
could not have taken any part in adopting 
it, But it was not evaded. England 
being free from the letter of the engage- 
ment, made a new engagement with Rus- 
sia; and in that engagement she agreed to 
continue the payment of the interest of 
that debt. The actual ground for con- 
tinuing the payment of that interest was, 
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that Russia did abide by the general ar- 
rangement of the Treaty of Vienna; and 
that it was only in consequence of the acts 
of England herself that she did not main- 
tein the union between Holland and Bel- 
jam. But undoubtedly the words were 
introduced into that convention which were 
a security to Russia for payment of 
—*her old Dutch debt, in consideration of the 
general arrangements of the Congress of Vienna, 
to which she had given her adhesion—arrange- 
ments which remain in full force.” 
Now, these words were certainly used. 
They were introduced at the request of 
the representatives of Russia in this coun- 
try. They were put in in order to show 
that, whilst Russia had departed in one 
principal respect from this arrangement, 
yet she was not to be accused of any vio- 
lation of the general treaty, of any bad 
faith in the matter, because she had only 
done so at the request of England. But 
still, as I think, the original arrangement 
and the general reason of the arrangement, 
remain in full force; and what was that 
original arrangement? It was, that Rus- 
sia had agreed with England with respect 
to the territorial disposition of Holland and 
Belgium. There was no question at that 
time of any other arrangement, or of the 
Treaty of Vienna being violated or disturb- 
ed. Russia desired these words to be in- 
serted in the treaty. So far as England 
was concerned, she did not wish those 
words to be inserted. It was not the ex- 
pression of any desire of hers that they 
were so; but it seemed to be a matter of 
good faith, that as Russia still maintained 
the original arrangement, therefore it was 
right to continue to pay the interest of the 
debt. Now, I say with respect to the 
spirit of the agreement, that I do not 
think it would be just to take advantage 
of the insertion of these words, and that 
Russia having, so far as Belgium and Hol- 
land are concerned, faithfully preserved 
those stipulations, having never attempted 
either to disturb this arrangement, and 
still less refused her aid to England with 
regard to any question respecting them, I 
do not think, in point of fair dealing, we 
should be justified in refusing to pay the 
interest of the debt. I do think, how- 
ever, that according to these words, we 
might now, as we formerly might have 
done, refuse to pay this interest. We might 
say to Russia,—‘‘ You have permitted 
these words to be inserted—they were in- 
serted with your sanction; and, as they 
Were inserted with your sanction, we will 
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take advantage of these words, and we 
will refuse any longer to pay the sum.” 
That would be conformable to one interpre- 
tation of the treaty. Those whom we 
consulted, who were the highest authorities 
that we could consult with regard to the 
interpretation of Acts of Parliament bear- 
ing upon treaties—the legal authorities 
who are usually consulted on those subjects 
—have told us, that they think, according 
to the spirit of the arrangement, according 
to the spirit of the convention, the money 
ought still to be paid. It is at most, state 
it as favourably as you can for the hon. 
Gentleman’s Motion, a doubtful point, 
upon which, if you wish to take advantage, 
you might claim that advantage from words 
inserted in the convention. According to 
my opinion, you would be acting against 
the spirit of the treaty in order to take 
advantage of a plea which, I think, in a 
court of law, might perhaps be urged in 
order to get rid of a contract, but which, 
as between nations, ought not to be used. 
I think, in so considering this question, 
we should lower our position. I think we 
should deprive ourselves of that advantage 
which we now have if we were to reduce 
this to a transaction of pounds, shillings, 
and pence. I consider that in late trans- 
actions in Europe, although, on more than 
one occasion, and by different Powers, our 
wishes have not been complied with, our 
desires have not been listened to, our pro- 
tests may have been disregarded, yet there 
does remain with us a moral strength no- 
thing can take away. There is no treaty 
the stipulations of which it can be imputed 
to England that she has violated, evaded, 
or set at nought. We are ready, in the 
face of Europe, however inconvenient some 
of those stipulations may be, to hold our- 
selves bound, by all our engagements, to 
keep the fame, and the name, and the 
honour of the Crown of England unsullied, 
and to guard that unsullied honour as a 
jewel which we will not have tarnished. 
With that sentiment, Sir, if I should ask 
my noble Friend to go to the Court of 
Russia, and say, ‘‘ To be sure you have 
violated a treaty—to be sure you have ex- 
tinguished an independent State. We have 
allowed this to be done. You shall hear 
no threat of war. We will not arm for 
the purpose. We will admit that the 
State of Cracow is extinguished. We will 
admit that her inhabitants are reduced to 
subjection, The names of freedom and of 
independence to them are lost for ever. But 
this we will do. There is a claim.of some 
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thousand pounds which we can make 
against you, which we now pay, and 
which we will now throw upon your shoul- 
ders; and in that way we will revenge our- 
selves for your violation of treaties.’” We 
should be taking a part, we should be 
using language which is not becoming 
the position England has hitherto held; 
which is not becoming the position 
I wish her in future to hold against the 
world. Having thus stated as shortly 
as I could the views I entertain upon the 
subject, I ask you not to come in this 
House of Commons, which does not usually 
interfere with the foreign relations of this 
country, to any idle resolution upon which 
you don’t intend to act; and I ask you, in 
the next place, not to lower this question 
to a mere question of money value, not to 
go and demand how much this Russian- 
Dutch stock may be worth in the market, 
but to preserve that which, as I think, is 
of inestimable value; 1 wish you to allow, 
as this House has hitherto allowed, by its 
silent acquiescence, the protest which the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs has 
delivered, to remain in full force as a de- 
claration upon our part —a declaration 
which will have its value, depend upon it, 
in regard to future transactions—that we 
do not abstain from the observance of trea- 
ties which we believe to have been violated; 
and let us be able to say that we have 
sought no interest of England in this mat- 
ter. We have not looked to any interest, 
either large or petty, in regard to ourselves; 
we have regarded the great interests of 
Europe; we have desired that the settle- 
ment which put an end to a century of 
bloodshed should remain in full foree and 
vigour. We have declared that sentiment 
to the world, and we trust that the repro- 
bation with which this transaction has been 
met, will, in future, lead all Powers, who- 
ever they may be, who may be induced to 
violate treaties, to consider that they will 
meet with the disinterested protest of 
England, so that her character shall stand 
before the world untarnished by any act of 
her own. 

Debate adjourned, after some discus- 
sion as to the day, till the ensuing Thurs- 
day. 

House adjourned. 
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PETITIONS PRESENTED. From Joseph Bentley, for the 
Adoption of Means for the Establishment of a mote per. 
fect System of National Education.—From several Poor 
Law Unions in Ireland for Amendment of the Poor 
Relief (Ireland) Act, by equalizing the payment of Poor 
Rates over the entire of each Union.—By Lord Brougham, 
from Bodmin, against the Use of Grain and Fruit jn 
Distilleries.—From Hunslet and several other places for 
Amendment of the Poor Removal Act. 


LABOURING POOR (IRELAND) BILL, 


The Eart of SHAFTESBURY brought 
up the report of the Amendments, 

The Eart of RADNOR observed, that 
the number of persons employed on the re- 
lief works in Ireland was now 668,000, 
being an increase of 40 per cent in the 
number. He wished to ask if Government 
had any idea that the number would be di- 
minished. What was to become of them 
if this system should go on to October or 
November ? 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE was 
not in the least surprised at the question 
put by his noble Friend, and the great 
anxiety he had expressed as to the sub- 
ject, in which anxiety he entirely concur- 
red. It undoubtedly was the intention of 
Her Majesty’s Government, and had been 
so stated by them to Parliament, that as 
far as practicable reproductive works should 
be set on foot, and that the relief works 
should be not abruptly, but gradually, dis- 
continued. The only reason for that 
course not having been yet acted upon to 
the extent to which it was desirable, was 
the increasing destitution of Ireland by 
the increase of scarcity, and the absolute 
failure of any other means of support, com- 
bined with the difficulty, or rather impos- 
sibility, of carrying at once into operation 
those other measures which it was hoped 
by Government and Parliament would 
operate in some degree as a substitute. 
One of those Bills was only just passed; 
and he could assure his noble Friend that 
no time would be lost in Ireland in earry- 
ing the new system into operation, with a 
view to afford such relief as could be im- 
mediately given. Positive instructions had 
been sent to the local government in Ire- 
land, enjoining the discontinuing of those 
works; that none should be commenced ex- 
cept under the most urgent circumstances; 
and that if any particular work was s0 
commenced, an immediate report should 
be made expressing the grounds of the un- 
dertaking. He did therefore feel confi- 
dent, that at no distant period there would 
be a diminution in the amount of men em- 
ployed on those works. Though it was 
undoubtedly true, that any system of relief 
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which could be introduced into Ireland 
would be subject to abuse, yet the system 
now to be established would be one more 
capable of control, less liable to abuse, 
more easily watched, than the one to which 
his noble Friend had called their Lordships’ 
attention. He could only say, that he 
should be obliged to his noble Friend to 
continue his attention to this subject, be- 
cause it was one of great importance. 

Lorpv BROUGHAM could only say, that 
he entertained the same hope with his 
noble Friend opposite, which he trusted 
would not be frustrated by the result. But 
his fear, as well as that of his noble 
Friend near him, was that it would. His 
great fear was, as he had constantly stated 
since the beginning of the Session, that 
they had got into a plan, the necessary 
and inevitable consequence of which was, 
that it could not stop where it was, but 
must go on. 

The Eart of MOUNTCASHEL re- 
marked, that the noble Lord (the Earl of 
Radnor) could not surely be aware of the 
present state of Ireland, or he would not 
have spoken as he had done. It was im- 
possible that the landowners could diminish 
the enormous expense which they were at 
present incurring in the execution of relief 
works, however much it was their interest 
to do it; for they found themselves com- 
pelled to bring in presentations for more 
works, in order to provide employment for 
the people to prevent them from starving. 
When they saw the people falling dead on 
the roads—when they found contagion 
spreading not only in the cabins of the 
poor, but among every class of society— 
when they saw these things occurring, it 
was impossible to put a stop suddenly to 
the means which had hitherto been adopted 
of supporting the people in their present 
distress. Besides, there were certain pub- 
lic works which had been presented for, 
and which were not finished; and the 
money which had been already expended 
on the progress of these works would be 
thrown away, if the works were not con- 
tinued. Many roads in the south of Ire- 
land were in this condition, and the number 
of persons employed on them could not 
well be diminished until they were com- 
pleted. And, even if they were finished, 
what was to be done with these poor 
people until other means were found for 
supporting them ? 

The Eart of RADNOR hoped that none 
of their Lordships had misunderstood him, 
as the noble Earl seemed to have done. 
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He spoke of Ireland in regard to this mat- 
ter, only as he would of Yorkshire. 
Amendments reported. 


Secondary Punishments. 


CUSTODY OF OFFENDERS BILL— 
SECONDARY PUNISHMENTS. 

Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

Eart GREY said: I beg now to move 
that this Bill be read a second time. The 
object of the Bill is not one of any con- 
siderable importance. Its scope is confined 
to little more than assimilating the law 
with respect to Irish offenders, to the law 
as it now exists in Great Britain. By the 
existing law, all offenders sentenced to 
transportation in Great Britain are placed 
at the disposal of the Crown; and the 
usual course is, that they are sent to 
Van Diemen’s Land, Gibraltar or Ber- 
muda, or are imprisoned in Millbank or 
Pentonville prisons, or confined on board 
of the hulks, as circumstances may render 
desirable. But the Acts which give this 
power, as regards offenders in Great Bri- 
tain, do not extend to Ireland; and with re- 
spect to Ireland there is no power of dispos- 
ing of criminals otherwise than by sending 
them to. Van Diemen’s Land and Norfolk 
Island, because even Bermuda and Gibral- 
tar, where there are convict establishments, 
do not come within the operation of the law 
as regards Irish convicts. To do away with 
this distinction is the whole scope of the 
Bill of which I now move the second read-: 
ing. There is another Bill—the Prisons 
Bill—before us, intimately connected with 
it, of which I shall also move the second 
reading this evening, but which is not in 
itself of very much more importance. Its 
whole object is to make a change, and I 
believe a very necessary change, in the 
constitution of the governing bodies of the 
three national prisons of Pentonville, Mill- 
bank, and Parkhurst. But though those 
two measures are not in themselves of any 
very great importance, I think it is right 
that, in moving the second reading of this 
Bill, I should call your Lordships’ attention 
to the whole subject of secondary punish- 
ments; for this reason, that these are the 
only measures of a legislative kind which 
it is necessary for Government at present to 
introduce to Parliament in carrying into 
effect a change in the policy of the country 
with respect to punishments of a very im- 
portant kind. That change is of no less 
extent than a virtual abolition of the sys- 
tem of transportation, which has so many 
years prevailed under different regulations 
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and modifications as a mode of punishment. 
Although by law the Executive Govern- 
ment has, undoubtedly, the power of mak- 
ing this change without appealing to Par- 
liament, yet, considering the extreme im- 
portance of that change—considering that 
the system which it is proposed to alter is 
one which has now lasted for very many 
years, and that it has received on repeated 
occasions the deliberate attention of Par- 
liament—I certainly do feel that it would 
be inconsistent with the duty of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to carry such a change 
into effect without distinctly calling the 
attention of Parliament to the subject. 
My Lords, I believe there is no subject 
which can come under the consideration of 
Parliament of more deep importance than 
that of the punishment of offenders. It is 
absolutely necessary, for the very existence 
of society, that the punishments by which 
the law is to be enforced, should be of such 
a character as effectually to deter offenders 
from the commission of crime. It is equally 
necessary, for great ends of humanity, that 
the punishment inflicted on offenders should 
be one, calculated, as far as possible, to 
reform and improve the unhappy objects of 
These are 


that punishment themselves. 
ends, my Lords, of the very highest im- 
portance ; and not less is the extreme diffi- 


culty in carrying it out with success. It 
is a subject on which various systems have 
been adopted by the various civilized na- 
tions of the world, and upon which many 
attempts at improvement have been made; 
but I believe nowhere can it be said 
that that great and difficult problem 
of discovering the best mode of treating 
offenders, with a view at once to the 
prevention of crime and the reforma- 
tion of the criminal, has yet received 
a completely satisfactory solution. But 
though this is the case, the experience 
which has of late years been gained both 
in this and other countries, has, I think, 
enabled us to judge far better than we 
could have done a very few years ago, 
what are the measures which it is ex- 
pedient to adopt. I have already said, 
that the change which Government have 
considered ought to be introduced into the 
policy of the country, extends to no less 
than the virtual abolition of transportation, 
because when I speak of transportation, I 
do not include the punishment of offenders 
at Gibraltar and Bermuda: that punish- 
ment is of a totally different character from 
that which is usually known under the 
name of transportation. It is one of the 
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known features of the system of transpor. 
tation, that in the very great majority of 
cases, the persons on whom that sentence 
has been passed, being carried to a ve 

remote part of the world, at the terming- 
tion of their sentence remain in the country 
in which their punishment has been carried 
into effect, and do not return to this coun. 
try: so that relieving this country from the 
presence of those criminals, was considered 
one of the main objects in view under that 
system. But with respect to those re. 
moved to Bermuda and Gibraltar, this has 
not been the case; on the contrary, cri- 
minals who have there been punished, are 
not allowed to remain in those places ; they 
are brought back at the public expense to 
this country. Punishment at Bermuda 
and Gibraltar is, therefore, rather to be 
considered as an extension of the hulk 
system which is in practice here, than as 
a system of transportation ; it is only that 
a certain number of convicts who would 
have been otherwise sent to the hulks at 
Portsmouth or Woolwich, have been sent 
to hulks stationed at Gibraltar or Bermuda, 
because their labour can be rendered there 
exceedingly valuable to the country. De- 
fining in this manner what I mean by the 
word ‘‘ transportation,’’ Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment propose to do away entirely with 
the system of transportation as it has 
hitherto existed. I cannot believe that 
any of your Lordships who have read the 
papers lately presented, and those which 
in former years also have been laid before 
Parliament, or who have attended to the 
progress of the various measures adopted 
on this subject within the last few years, 
can doubt the absolute necessity—I use no 
lighter word—of that complete change of 
policy which Government have thought it 
their duty to adopt. I trust a short reca- 
pitulation of what has been passed on this 
subject, will be sufficient to show your 
Lordships that this necessity really exists. 
Allow me, therefore, to remind your Lord- 
ships that the old system of transportation 
was one very different from that which of 
late years has existed. Convicts sent to 
New South Wales and Van Diemen’s Land 
were not kept at the charge of Govern- 
ment; they were assigned to private indi- 
viduals, with whom they were placed ina 
situation, I may call it, of slavery, because 
they were compelled to serve those persons. 
According to the regulations, wages were 
not allowed to be paid to them; they only 
received food and clothing, and if they 
failed to work, or for any neglect of orders, 
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the punishment was of the most summary 
kind—flogging by order of a magistrate. 
It was to all intents and purposes a system 
of slavery which existed in those colonies. 
In 1837, a Committee, of which I had the 
honour to be a Member, was appointed in 
the other House of Parliament to consider 
this subject, which sat both in that and the 
following Session, and took a great deal of 
evidence upon this subject. Of that Com- 
mittee, Sir R. Peel, Lord J. Russell, and 
other distinguished persons, who had taken 
an active part in the business of Parliament, 
were Members; and it was ably presided 
over by Sir W. Molesworth. No difference 
of opinion, so far as I recollect, existed 
among the Members as to the necessity of 
doing away with what was called the system 
of assignment, because that system was one 
of the grossest inequality and injustice. 


was the nature of the punishment to which 
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cording to the disposition of the masters 
(and this was a mere matter of accident), 
it was a punishment of the cruellest and 
severest kind. The assigned servant was, 
as I have already said, entirely the slave 
of his master. If it so happened that 
he got a bad and tyrannical master, he 
was subjected to a continual system of 
annoyance, ill treated, and at length driven 
into mutiny and resistance, when he was 
immediately carried before a magistrate, 
and, upon the mere allegation of the master, 
was subjected to corporal punishment of the 
severest kind. Returns were laid before 
the Committee in 1812 which showed the 
fearful extent to which this system of cor- 
poral punishment had been carried. Your 
Lordships will observe another result of 
this system. The suffering endured by 
the convicts in this way was altogether 


It was a matter of accident under it what | useless as an example to offenders at 


' home; it was little heard of in this country; 


aman was subjected. If he had a good ‘but, on the other hand, those convicts who 
master, disposed to be indulgent, it often | were well off wrote home to their friends 


happened that a criminal who had been 
sentenced in this country for some most 
heinous offence, more especially if he proved 
to be a good mechanic or workman, in- 
stead of finding himself worse off than in 


this country, found his situation infinitely 


improved. I remember that with respect 
to the agricultural labourers sent out for 
their share in the riots of 1830, which 
were caused by the great distress then 
existing in Kent and Dorsetshire, this was 
very remarkably the case. These men 
being generally good labourers, their ser- 
Vices were extremely valuable, so that the 
masters to whom they were assigned were 
very anxious to keep them in good humour. 
They were consequently well treated; and 
thus to those men whom you sent to New 
South Wales for the purpose of punishing 
them, the effect of the sentence of trans- 
portation was this, that whereas in England 
—the cause of those riots being, undoubt- 
edly, the severe pressure of the distress at 
that time existing—they had been receiy- 
ing 7s. or 8s. a week, which barely enabled 
them to obtain a most scanty diet, and a 
miserable provision of clothing, when they 
went to New South Wales, and were as- 
signed to masters by way of punishment, 
they received rations of ten pounds of meat 
4 week, with a good allowance of sugar, 
tea, bread, and clothing ; and this in re- 
turn for labour certainly much less severe 
than what they had been used to. In 
Some cases, therefore, this was no pun- 
ishment whatever; while in others, ac- 











and relations, and said, ‘‘ It was the lucki- 
est thing that ever happened to me to be 
convicted and sent out here. I was never 
so well off before, and do you contrive to 
get yourself sent out, and follow me as 
soon as you can.”” I was Under Secretary 
in the Colonial Office, and had opportuni- 
ties of seeing many of those letters; and I 
think my noble Friend opposite (Lord 
Ripon), who was then Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, will also remember seeing 
numerous letters of this kind which came 
through the office. No doubt many of 
these representations were false; but they 
were not made in vain—their statements 
were believed; and, whether true or false, 
they produced their effect; and their result 
was, to render this system ineffectual in 
deterring others from the commission of 
offences at home. For these reasons, the 
Committee of 1838 came, as I believe, to 
the unanimous conclusion that the system 
of assignment was one which must be 
done away with. Their resolution to this 
effect was reported to the House of Com- 
mons; and measures founded on that reso- 
lution were adopted, by which steps were 
taken to put an end to the system of as- 
signment. At the same time it was pro- 
posed, that all convicts whatever were 
to be retained in the hands of Govern- 
ment; and that, therefore, a much smaller 
number of convicts than formerly should 
be transported. It was felt, that when the 
system of assignment ceased, and when all 
convicts were to be retained in the hands 
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of the Colonial Government, it would be a | very great evils. I was persuaded it was 
matter of extreme difficulty to administer | impossible so large a number of convicts 
the system properly if a very large number | could be sent to those colonies without its 
were to be sent out. The plan which it | being found that, practically, there were no 
was intended to adopt, and for which in- | adequate means of there carrying into ef. 
structions were framed by my noble Friend | fect the intended system of punishment ; 
at the head of the Government (Lord John | because your Lordships must remember, 
Russell), who then filled the office I have that as these convicts were not to be as- 
now the honour to hold, was that of con- | signed as servants to settlers, but were to 
fining the punishment of transportation to be retained under the immediate charge 
a comparatively small number of criminals, of the Government, the punishment really 
who were to be sent to Van Diemen’s Land | resolved itself into the infliction of forced 
and to Norfolk Island. In accordance with | labour. But the difficulty of inflicting this 
these views, in the beginning of 1840, an | punishment upon large numbers of convicts 
Order in Council was issued prohibiting without giving rise to abuse, which js 
transportation to New South Wales. It was | great everywhere, was infinitely increased 
also a part of this plan, that the system of | by the circumstances that at such a distance 
punishment at home should be greatly im- | from home, these colonies were out of the 


proved; but time was required to carry | 
these views into effect. For that purpose | 
the prison at Pentonville was founded, and 
measures were adopted to improve the | 
system of prison punishment at home. | 
But in 1841, while these measures were 
in progress, a resolution was moved in the | 
House of Commons to the effect that 
it was inexpedient to keep such a large 
number of convicts on board the hulks | 
at home: that resolution was resisted 
on the part of the Government; but it | 
was carried by a majority of the House 
of Commons. This was towards the end | 
of Lord Melbourne’s Administration ; and 
the resolution was carried in a thin House 
in the month of March. As far as I can | 
trace the matter, no measures were taken 
for carrying that resolution into effect dur- 
ing the continuance of that Administration. 
When a change of Government took place 
shortly after, it was determined that the 
views of the House of Commons should be 
acted upon; and I find, that after a good | 
deal of discussion on the matter, in the 
early part of 1843 it was decided that all 
convicts should be sent abroad, except 
those belonging to either of two classes— 
first, those who might be selected for im- 
prisonment at Pentonville, Parkhurst, and 
Millbank; and, secondly, those whose age 
or health was such as to render it inex- 
pedient that they should be transported. 
The whole of the remaining body of crimi- | 
nals were to be sent to Bermuda, to Van | 
Diemen’s Land, or to Norfolk Island. The | 
consequence of this determination was that 
a very large number of convicts were sent 
to Van Diemen’s Land and to Norfolk | 
Island. I confess I at the time entertain- | 


immediate control of Government; and if 
there were any slight errors or defects in 
the system brought to light by experience, 
they could only be corrected by reference 
home, which would require nearly a 
year before an answer could be returned. 
There is also a much greater difficulty in 
getting trustworthy agents and officers 
than at home; so that in situations of that 
kind, the impediments to a good system 
of penal labour were great indeed. I have 
already stated that the Committee of 1838 
had it in contemplation that a certain num- 
ber of convicts should still continue to be 
sent abroad. I confess, my Lords, | 
thought this the most doubtful part of 
their recommendation; but, at the same 


‘time, if transportation to Norfolk Island 
‘and Van Diemen’s Land had been con- 


tinued to a very small number of convicts 
guilty of the most heinous offences, I think 
it possible that the advantages which we 
might have reason to expect from the im- 
pression made on men’s imaginations (if 
the system were properly carried into 
effect) by the great distance of those 
places, and the complete disappearance 
of persons sentenced to them—the effect 
of their being utterly lost sight of by 
their friends and relations, might, with 
regard to very serious offences, by ren- 
dering this punishment more calculated 


_to deter offenders from the commission of 


them, have counterbalanced the disadvan- 
tages resulting from the greater practical 
difficulty of enforcing an effective system 
of discipline at such a distance from 
home. But when the system came to 
be applied, not to a few hundreds, but 
to many thousands—when immense num- 


ed the very strongest conviction that the bers of convicts were to be carried to 
adoption of this measure must lead ie antipodes, I believed that it would be 
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utterly impossible that any other result 
could follow than that which has actually 
occurred. I think the papers lately laid 
on your Lordships’ Table will prove to you | 
that my anticipation of the failure of the | 
system was but too well founded. I will | 
not disgust your Lordships by going into 
the horrible, the monstrous details of the 
abuses which have sprung up from this | 
system in Norfolk Island. A state of | 
things had been found, on evidence of 
which the general effect was unquestion- 
able, to exist in that small island too hor- 
rible to mention. It is, my Lords, a dis- 
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dantly dissatisfied with the condition of 
Van Diemen’s Land. We have often 
heard of abuses on board the hulks un- 
der the old system; but I firmly believe 
the worst conducted of these hulks was 
less fatal to anything like moral improve- 
ment amongst the prisoners, than the state 
of things in that island; and I am convinced 
that as regards the reformation of the con- 
victs transported to Van Diemen’s Land, 
the present system has worked very badly. 
I am aware, indeed, that the Governor and 
the authorities in immediate charge of 
the convicts, do not entirely support this 
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grace, I may say, to the British name, impression, and that their reports are not 
that such a system should have existed|so unfavourable as those received from 
under the British flag. Very soon other quarters; but I think it is impossible 
after I was appointed to the office I | calmly to consider facts stated in the re- 
now hold, I felt the effect of the evi- | port of Sir Eardley Wilmot, and of Sir 
dence laid before me so conclusive, that John Franklin, who preceded him as Go- 
I thought myself justified in issuing orders | vernor, without coming to the conclusion, 
to the new Governor, who was then on the | that even upon their showing the working 
point of going out, at once to break up | of the system has been most unsatisfactory. 
the establishment there. Since these | The latter expressed this opinion very de- 
instructions were given to Sir W. Deni-| cidedly; and though the present Gover- 
son, despatches have been received by nor gives a different opinion, I must re- 
which it appears that Sir Eardley Wilmot | peat that, in doing so, he admits facts 
had already found that the evils existing | which in my mind confirm the unfavour- 
in Norfolk Island had risen to such a! able impression produced by what appear 
height, that he had to a great degree anti- to me to be trustworthy accounts which 
cipated the orders carried out by his succes- | we have from other quarters. My noble 
sor. He had already taken steps to prevent | Friend the President of the Council, in 
more convicts from being landed on the; the early part of last year, presented a 
shores of the island, and even to remove a petition, signed by the Bishop of the colony, 
portion of those already there. I need not | and a vast number of the most respectable 
go into the details of the state of things inhabitants, to the number, as well as I 
at Norfolk Island, nor of the frightful | recollect, of 1,700 or 1,800, every one of 
outbreak which took place there among whom added his address to his name, as a 
the convicts, and which, it appears, a/ proof of his respectability, which described 
singular interposition of Providence alone in the strongest terms the state to which 
prevented from being completely success-| this island was reduced, by the existing 
ful. But for the fortunate arrival of a| system of transportation. In that petition 
small detachment of troops, it was by no it was stated— 
means improbable that the convicts might | «We are in continual dread and anxiety for 
have overcome the force of civil officers ourselves and our families, owing to the numbers 
and the military in the island, and that | of convicts by whom we are surrounded ; we feel 
every free person there might have been | that we have no security for life a ; 
murdered. With respect, then, to Norfolk | that the moral pr pao of the colony is daily be- 
k ~~ | coming worse and worse; that no regulations, 
Island, I see there is no difference of opin- however well intended, no Government, however 
lon among your Lordships — you all see, able, no improvement in detail, will counteract 


the breaking up of this establishment was | the evil of the enormous mass of criminals that 
° ‘are poured upon our shores ; and that if the pre- 


sent system of transportation continues, we must, 
at whatever sacrifice, abandon a colony which 
will become unfit for any man to inhabit who 
regards the highest interests of himself and his 
children.” 


This was the statement of the petition. I 
have seen, within the last few months, vari- 
ous persons who have given me accounts 
of the state of things in the colony, and 


absolutely inevitable. But I fear, my 
Lords, that the state of things in Van 
Diemen’s Land is something similar— 
the evil indeed, I hope is far from being | 
equally great; but still there is even in| 
that island a state of things most painful | 
to contemplate. Any of your Lordships 
who have looked through the evidence, 
will, I am sure, see reason to be abun- 
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they support to the fullest extent the state- 
ments contained in this petition respecting 
it. I have, amongst others, both seen the 
Protestant bishop and the Roman Catho- 
lic bishop of Van Diemen’s Land, who at 
this moment are in England, which they 
were both very much led, as I believe, to 
visit by the desire of representing to Go- 
vernment the absolute necessity of putting 
an end to the system which has led to such 
dreadful results. Both of those right rev. 
bishops I have seen, as I said before, and 
they concur in giving me a picture of the 
state of society in the island, arising from 
the extent to which transportation is car- 
ried, which is too terrible to comtemplate. 
But there is another question still to be 
considered : the expenditure, on the part 
of the mother country, in carrying out this 
system in Van Diemen’s Land has been 
extremely large—so large, indeed, that I 
have no hesitation in saying, that if the 
same sum of money had been employed in 
a well-considered system of punishment at 
home, the same number of convicts would 
have been effectually punished here; and 
proper buildings, constructed on the best 
system for prison discipline, might have 
been erected for their reception. But 


while it has been expensive to the mo- 


ther country, to the colony it has been 
utter ruin—the amount of the charges 
which has fallen upon it, has made the 
colony, I may say, a bankrupt. So heavily 
had the charges connected with this sys- 
tem fallen on the colony, that some time 
ago my noble Friend opposite (Lord Stan- 
ley) felt himself compelled to call on Go- 
vernment to submit to Parliament a pro- 
posal for throwing a large portion of ex- 
pense on this country; and a grant of 
24,0007. a year towards the expense of 
the police and the administration of justice 
in Van Diemen’s Land, has accordingly 
been sanctioned. I am afraid, however, 
it is too true that some of the most 
desirable settlers in Van Diemen’s Land 
have been forced to quit its soil, and that 
a@ most serious blow has been given to 
the prosperity of the colony. Before this 
large influx of convicts, it was a most 
thriving and prosperous colony, and its 
progress had been one of almost unex- 
ampled rapidity ; but from the time this 
enormous influx of convicts took place, 
this state of things was greatly changed 
for the worse. I am aware that there 
were other causes for this, and that it is 
not alone to be attributed to that influx. 
Commercial distress in this country, the 
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existence of drought in New South Wales, 
and the reaction consequent on over-spe- 
culation in land, no doubt, contributed to 
this state of Van Diemen’s Land: but | 
have no hesitation in saying that the trans. 
portation to this one colony of so large 
a number of convicts in the manner jn 
which it took place, was one main cause 
for the rapid falling-off in prosperity of 
Van Diemen’s Land, and that it has re. 
ceived a check from which it will be many 
years before it can recover. ! have been 
told it is not the system which is in fault, 
but the persons who are appointed to 
carry it into effect; and that a greater 
degree of caution and energy on the part 
of the principal officers to whom the go- 
vernment of Van Diemen’s Land and Nor. 
folk Island, and the conduct and manage- 
ment of the convicts, have been entrusted, 
would have led to a different result. My 
Lords, I cannot adopt that opinion. In 
the first place, I must remark that the 
same Government by which the system of 
punishment was framed, had the choice 
of the agents to whom the execution of 
their plans was committed; but without 
pretending to deny that there may pos- 
sibly have been faults on the part of those 
officers—a question on which I wish to 
avoid giving an opinion one way or the 
other—still I have a strong conviction that 
it was impossible for the officers and agents 
to whom this arduous duty was assigned, 
so to have discharged it under the difficul- 
ties in which they were placed, as to 
lead to anything like a satisfactory result. 
Allow me, my Lords, to remind you that it 
has been always a task of the greatest 
possible difficulty to carry on a system of 
punishment by means of forced labour. 
Whether attempted at home or abroad—by 
this country, or by America, or by France— 
it has been always found that any such sys- 
tem of punishment meets with very great 
difficulty and obstruction; but I have already 
observed that these difficulties and obstrue- 
tions are multiplied tenfold when the sys- 
tem is to be worked out by a delegated au- 
thority, removed to so great a distance 
from those to whom they are responsible, 
and whose orders they are to carry into 
effect. In order that any system of the 
kind should work well, it is necessary that 
it should be closely watched from day to 
day, and that any mismanagement in it 
should be instantly checked ; that errors— 
and errors are inevitable in such a system 
—should be noticed by the authorities, and 
a correction immediately given to them. 
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But an authority situated like the Governor 
of Van Diemen’s Land cannot so act. He 
js bound, in the first place, to consult and 
communicate with the other officers of the 
colony ; he is bound, if he wishes to make 
any material alteration in the plans ap- 
proved at home, to postpone making the 
change until he can receive authority from 
this country. In Norfolk Island there is 
still more difficulty. The administrator of 
punishment in that settlement is the dele- 
gate of a delegate—the Governor of Van 
Diemen’s Land is the authority to whom 
he looks immediately for his orders; and 
over him is Her Majesty’s Government at 
home. The communication between that 
place and Norfolk Island is irregular and 
slow, and is kept up only by sailing vessels, 
so that an opportunity of communicating 
with the Governor very rarely occurs. If 
anything goes wrong in the island, there 
are no means of getting an improvement 
effected except through the long process 
of appealing to the authorities in Van 
Diemen’s Land, and through them to the 
Government at home. But, besides all 
this, in any system of punishment, perhaps 
the greatest practical difficulty is to procure 
proper agents and officers to carry it into 
effect; and more especially is that difficulty 
felt with subordinate agents. I believe most 
of your Lordships have more or less know- 
ledge of the manner in which prisons are 
conducted at home, and that you know the 
eficiency of a prison depends almost as 
much on the efficiency of the subordinate 
officers and overseers, as upon the gover- 
nor, It is impossible for the best governor 
to carry out even a good system without 
good officers; but in Van Diemen’s Land 
the difficulty of obtaining good officers is 
infinitely greater than in this country; and 
in Norfolk Island it is greater still. In 
the first place, the scale of remuneration 
for every kind of labour, has, till lately, 
been so much higher than at home, that 
the salary which in this country would se- 
cure the services of a first-rate person, would 
do no such thing in Van Diemen’s Land. 
It has often happened that overseers and 
clerks employed in our establishments were 
tempted out of our service by superior 
offers from merchants and other persons 
in those colonies; so that, without going 
to much larger expense than is necessary 
at home, it is impossible to obtain agents 
and overseers of a superior description. 
But in a small colony like Van Diemen’s 
Land, where, as I am afraid, party spirit at 
times runs very high, it is extremely diffi- 
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cult to get officers, who, however good they 
may be at first, do not after a short time 
become less so, and become involved in the 
various local disputes which are going on 
around them. On the other hand, the Go- 
vernor has by no means the same authority 
to remove officers which belongs to the 
Home Government. He can only suspend 
these who have misconducted themselves; 
and this power of suspension is exercised 
with great hesitation and difficulty, because 
it is always liable to be reversed by the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies; and a 
lieutenant governor in Van Diemen’s 
Land would not venture to suspend an 
officer unless upon a very clear case of 
misconduct. If an officer leaves his situa- 
tion, the difficulty of replacing him in these 
islands is so great, that it is almost impos- 
sible to do so; and if removed by death, or 
for misconduct, he frequently cannot be re- 
placed without reference here, and without 
sending out another person from this coun- 
try, which involves a delay of twelve months. 
This is attended with the greatest incon- 
venience in Van Diemen’s Land. But 
when your Lordships come to look at Nor- 
folk Island, you will see that very few men 
such as could be employed as officers in the 
management of convicts, would consent to 
live among such a population, cut off (it 
might be said) from all intercourse with 
civilized society, having nobody to asso- 
ciate with except a few colleagues in the 
service, and the criminals of whom they 
had charge. I believe it is impossible 
that any person for a long series of years 
could be condemned to entire exclusion 
from civilized society without being more or 
less deteriorated, and without having his 
moral qualities affected by the atmosphere 
of crime in which he is placed. This is a 
very serious difficulty; and I believe one 
reason why the management of criminals 
is easier at home than abroad is, that here 
the governors of our prisons, and officers 
employed under them—though during the 
period when they are actually on duty, 
they are chiefly employed among convicts 
—are not excluded from the advantages of 
social intercourse with those who are nei- 
ther employed on the convict service nor 
yet tainted with crime. I believe, that 
this is a consideration of very high impor- 
tance in estimating the difficulties of main- 
taining the efficiency of the convict sys- 
tem in such a situation as Norfolk Is- 
land. These considerations it was which 
led Her Majesty’s Government to con- 
clude that, as by the abolition of the sys- 
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tem of assignment the really penal part 
of transportation came to be neither more 
nor less than forced labour and imprison- 
ment, and as that change had been carried 
into effect, if these were to be the main ele- 
ments of punishment to which we were 
henceforth to trust, that punishment would 
be likely to be more safely and more effi- 
ciently inflicted at home than ata distance; 
that penal labour and imprisonment could 
be rendered infinitely more efficient in Eng- 
land than they could be by any regulations 
which could be adopted in distant colonies. 
Here there would be all the advantages 
of close superintendence of the practical 
working of the system, of the power of 
immediately checking any abuses, of re- 
placing officers found inefficient, of correct- 
ing any errors that might be made in draw- 
ing up the regulations under which punish- 
ment was to be inflicted—altogether every 
advantage wanting in the colonies will be 
obtained to the fullest extent by having 
this punishment at home. Such accord- 
ingly is the determination on the system 
to be adopted by Government. It is pro- 


posed—still continuing to look to penal la- 
bour and imprisonment as the main instru- 
ments of punishment—that they shall be 


carried into effect at home; it is intended 
that no efforts shall be spared to render it 
as efficient as possible, to deter offenders 
from crime, and to improve those who have 
fallen into the commission of error. With 
this view it is intended that every criminal 
sentenced to transportation shall undergoa 
period—longer or shorter, according to the 
nature of his offence—of what is called se- 
parate confinement, and that no criminal 
shall escape from some portion of such 
confinement. My Lords, I think the ex- 
perience of the last four years is most sa- 
tisfactory as to the effects of that punish- 
ment. I think it has been proved to be 
most efficient in deterring offenders from 
the commission of crime, and in improving 
those capable of improvement who have 
committed it; but at the same time I think 
it requires to be carried into effect with very 
great caution, and that it should not be 
carried to a great extent. It is a punish- 
ment which should not, under any circum- 
stances in fact, be prolonged beyond a 
comparatively short period. Her Majesty’s 
Government, therefore, propose that every 
person convicted of a crime shall be sub- 
jected to the same process of punishment 
and improvement for a period according to 
the nature of it—not for a longer term 
than eighteen months for offences of the 
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gravest character; and in the case of minor 
offences, for which seven years’ transporta. 
tion is the ordinary sentence, the period of 
separate confinement shall be made short. 
er. [Lord Brovenam: Eighteen months 
continuously?] Yes. The punishment has 
been inflicted for even more than eighteen 
months; and from the testimony of the 
medical authorities, I believe that period 
is sufficiently safe—that I understand to 
be the opinion of two gentlemen of great 
medical skill, who, as Commissioners of 
Pentonville, have had an opportunity of 
observing the effect of this punishment, I 
refer to Sir Benjamin Brodie and Dr. Fer. 
guson, who, while they earnestly depre- 
cate the prolongation of the punishment 
beyond eighteen months, do not think that 
for the gravest offences a period of eigh- 
teen months’ separate confinement would 
be too long, provided due care is taken 
by the medical officers of the prison to 
watch the operation of the punishment 
in each individual case. It is clear that 
wherever the punishment is to be re- 
stricted to this period, a man guilty of a 
very heinous offence cannot be discharged 
immediately on its expiration. Take an 
aggravated case of manslaughter, where 
the difference between that crime and wil- 
ful murder depends on some very nice cir- 
cumstance, so that the criminal escaped 
the extreme penalty, and was sentenced to 
transportation for life—eighteen months’ 
solitary confinement would be a most in- 
adequate punishment for such an offence. 
It is, therefore, proposed, that when such 
an offender is discharged from Pentonville 
or Parkhurst, he shall undergo a further 
period of punishment by being compelled 
to labour on the public works. I am 
aware there is a strong impression that 
this is a punishment liable to great objec- 
tions. It is a punishment formerly carried 
into effect on board the hulks, to which I 
know objections, and I am bound to say 
very great objections, existed; but I can- 
not help thinking they apply rather to the 
means by which the punishment was car- 
ried on, than to the punishment itself. I 
do not believe that penal labour—where 
convicts in large bodies are allowed to as- 
sociate—is necessarily productive of those 
evils. On the contrary, I believe these 
evils arise from causes which may be 
easily traced to other sources. In the first 
place, the labour of convicts was formerly 
enforced simply by coercion. The fear 
of the Jash was the sole motive held out to 
them. The whole system was very inetl- 
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cient, and the number of officers much less 
than what it ought to be. The provision for 
the religious instruction of the convicts 
was also utterly inadequate to the purpose; 
put of late years much improvement has 
been effected in these particulars, and I 
believe it can be carried much further still. 
We propose, then, that convicts should be 
employed in public works, under a system 
by which we hope the evils of the old sys- 
tem may be avoided. In the first place, it 
would, I think, greatly contribute to this 
end, if every prisoner shall have under- 
gone & period of separate confinement, by 
which, I believe, that except in some of 
the most obdurate and hardened, an im- 
pression will be made on the minds of the 
prisoners, which will greatly facilitate the 
measures for their improvement. They 
will know, too, that those who have mis- 
conducted themselves on the public works, 
will be liable to be sent back to separate 
confinement; but what I look to still more 
is, the improvement of the general system 
under which the work is to be carried on. 
Your Lordships are no doubt aware that a 
plan of convict discipline which has attract- 
ed considerable attention was proposed 
by Captain Maconochie. I am aware that 
that plan, as it was tried under his super- 
intendence in Norfolk Island, was very 
far from being successful; I know that 
Captain Maconochie urges he had difficul- 
ties to encounter there, which account for 
what was considered (but as he thinks un- 
justly) the failure of that experiment, and 
to a certain extent this may have been 
the case; still I am bound to say, looking 
to the whole history of the experiment, 
and considering the opinion formed on the 
subject by persons on whose judgment I 
have the most reliance, I am impressed 
with the conviction that his plan, as 
proposed by himself, could not practically 
work well; but at the same time I think 
there was a great deal that was highly 
valuable in it, and the fundamental princi- 
ple he reeommends was, in my opinion, a 
wise and a sound one. That fundamental 
principle, my Lords, I understand to be 
this — that conviets under punishment 
should be subjected to a system by which 
they should have a great and direct 
interest in their own good conduct; by 
Which, from their industry and good con- 
duct, they should not only be enabled to 
abridge the period of punishment to which 
they were sentenced, but also enjoy cer- 
tain immediate advantages. I am con- 
vineed that that is essentially a sound 
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principle; and in fact it is a system which 
has already been acted upon to a certain 
extent, since by the regulations under 
which convicts at Bermuda and Gibraltar 
are employed, their labour is performed by 
task, and they have an interest in the 
amount of that labour; and the effects 
of this system, which has not been many 
years adopted, have been highly satisfac- 
tory so far as it goes. The value of the 
work done at Bermuda and Gibraltar 
proves that the system is successful in 
stimulating the industry of the convicts, 
since it is sufficient not only to pay the 
whole expense of their maintenance, in- 
cluding the cost of superintendence, but 
to leave also a considerable annual gain 
at the expiration of the period of employ- 
ment. In Gibraltar, the calculation is, that 
assuming the average time that each con- 
vict is employed to be four years, the 
gain that will accrue after paying the cost 
of passage money, the cost of superin- 
tendence, and that of maintenance, will 
be no less than 421., that is, above 101. a 
year each. I think this highly satis- 
factory, not merely as showing the effects 
of this system in promoting the industry 
of the convicts; for I believe we may lay 
down this rule, that wherever we find la- 
bour effectively applied—where there is a 
valuable result obtained from the labour of 
convicts—we may rest satisfied that the 
system of discipline is not a bad one; but 
when, on the contrary, the value of the 
work done by the convicts, as in Van Die- 
men’s Land, is very small, then we may 
conclude that the system of discipline is 
generally lax and ineffective. I do not 
mean to say that this is altogether a certain 
test of the efficiency of a system of punish- 
ment; but you may conclude, with tolerable 
accuracy, that great abuses do not prevail 
where much valuable work is done, because 
the very fact that men work hard shows that 
the convicts have little time or inclination to 
commit breaches of discipline. But, my 
Lords, hitherto the period of a man’s release 
from punishment has not been made suffi- 
ciently dependent on his conduct while un- 
dergoing it. To a certain extent, this was 
always practised as to the convicts in the 
hulks; but I think that by reducing it to 
something like a rule, keeping a regular re- 
gister of the conduct of the convicts (as was 
suggested by the instructions of my noble 
Friend opposite, as to Van Diemen’s Land, 
which I think were perfectly right),a system 
might be carried into effect which would 
contribute to render labour of this kind 
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extremely valuable as a punishment, while 
a security is afforded against those abuses 
which formerly existed to a great extent. 
[A Noble Lorp: You have not stated the 
wore of employment on public works. ] 

hat is intended is this, that every convict 
who behaves well and works industriously, 
and does not incur fresh punishment for 
misconduct, shall be enabled to obtain his 
discharge at the termination of half the 
period for which sentence was originally 
passed; so that if a man is sentenced to 
seven years’ transportation, if he conducts 
himself well and is industrious, he may 
obtain his discharge at from three and a 
half to four years from the period at 
which his punishment commenced. Now, 
my Lords, I ought to say that in adopting 
this system, we do propose to retain the 
only real advantage which formerly existed 
in the system of transportation; because, 
objectionable as in many respects that 
system undoubtedly was, it was not 
without some compensatory advantage. 
That advantage was this—that whereas 
in this country a man whose charac- 
ter is once blasted by undergoing the sen- 
tence of the law, that man, at the expira- 
tion of his sentence, however good his in- 


tentions and strong his desire to give up 
his criminal habits and return to a life of 
honest industry, finds himself encompassed 
with great difficulties in attaining his ob- 


ject. Employment of every description is 
closed against him; wherever he goes his 
character meets him, and closes against 
him every eligible employment. In the 
intense competition for employment in this 
country, he is invariably defeated by other 
competitors in the race; and thus, I am 
afraid, it is too true that a vast number of 
men, after having served out their period 
of punishment, and who entertain a strong 
and sincere desire not to be led again into 
criminal courses, are driven again to the 
commission of crime by absolute distress. 
On the other hand, in the Australian colo- 
nies, labour is in such great demand, that 
generally a man, disposed to behave well, 
however criminal his former conduct may 
have been, has no difficulty in finding em- 
ployment; and the convict is thus enabled, 
if he so likes, to restore himself to a re- 
spectable condition in society. That was, 
in my opinion, the only redeeming feature 
in the old system of transportation; and, 
under it, there were frequently instances 
of men holding tickets of leave, or condi- 
tional pardons, becoming honest and indus- 
trious members of society; many have ac- 
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cumulated large fortunes, their families 
having joined them in the colonies, and 
they have become respectable members of 
society. In one respect, the advantages 
thus obtained, extended to such a degreg 
as to operate injuriously on transportation 
as a punishment; because I perfectly well 
remember seeing a letter written by a 
transported convict, in which the writer 
said to the party whom he was addressing, 
‘* You remember So-and-so: he was trans- 
ported for sheep-stealing, he now lives at 
So-and-so, keeps a gig, and is a very thriy- 
ing gentleman.”’ Now, a letter of that 
kind was not calculated to cause transpor- 
tation to be regarded at home as a very 
formidable punishment. Nevertheless, we 
may, I think, retain the advantages of trans- 
portation, and reject the evils by which it 
has been too often accompanied. Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government propose that at the 
expiration of their period of imprisonment 
and penal labour, all convicts should be 
required to go to the Australian colonies, 
not strictly speaking as a part of their pun- 
ishment, since on the contrary, we hold it 
to be really an advantage that the criminal 
should, at the end of the period for which 
he is sentenced, be enabled by his industry 
and good conduct to raise himself in one 
of our colonies to a better situation of life 
than he could in all probability reach at 
home. We, therefore, propove that during 
the latter period of his punishment—his 
employment on public works—the convict 
shall receive nearly the full value of his 
labour—not in money payments at the 
time (except in small sums, to keep indus- 
try alive), but in an accumulated sum at 
the expiration of his period of punishment, 
so as to afford him the means of emigrat- 
ing. It is further proposed, that the con- 
vict who thus earns the means of paying 
for his own conveyance to the colonies, and 
who has conducted himself for the required 
time to the satisfaction of the superintend- 
ing officers in England, shall receive a con- 
ditional pardon, the condition being that 
he shall not remain in England. Under 
this system, convicts will be placed in the 
same situation as if, under the existing 
system, they had incurred the preliminary 
part of their punishment in Van Diemen’s 
Land, where the convicts who behave well 
receive conditional pardons, by which they 
are enabled to go to any part of Austra- 
lia, and are to all intent free men, except 
that they must not return to this country. 
I may say, that at present there is not im 
general any strong desire to return to 
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country, as they find it far more advanta- 
geous to remain in the colony. In the 
same manner it is proposed that condi- 
tional pardons should be given to offenders 
at the termination of their period of em- 
Joyment on public works in this country. 
| am encouraged to hope that this system 
may be attended with beneficial results, 
in ‘consequence of what I have observed 
with respect to the exiles to Port Philip, of 
whose progress satisfactory accounts have 
been received. The accounts relative to 
the exiles sent to Van Diemen’s Land are 
less satisfactory on the whole, in conse- 
quence of the unfortunate state of things 
existing there, as the exiles have latterly 
found in that place as much difficulty in 
getting employment as they would at home. 
Owing to the excessive number of convicts 
who have been sent to Van Diemen’s Land, 
the advantage of certain employment no 
longer exists : there is now difficulty in their 
getting employment; a great many, after 
being promised freedom, are obliged to 
remain in the ‘‘hiring gangs,’ because 
they are unable to find persons to employ 
them; and, according to the last accounts, 
above 3,000 persons were still in these 
“hiring gangs.’ Consequently the exiles 
sent to Van Diemen’s Land have not done 
so well as might have otherwise been expect- 
ed; but those sent to Port Philip, where the 
demand for labour is great, have done ex- 
ceedingly well, and the report with respect 
to them is in the highest degree satisfae- 
tory. I trust, therefore, that when these 
offenders, who shall have been subject at 
home to punishment, and to the system of 
treatment which will not only be of a re- 
formatory kind, but which will be directed 
with the view of teaching them those 
branches of industry most valuable in the 
colonies—I trust, and indeed I have not the 
least doubt, that on their arrival in Aus- 
tralia they will be welcome to the inhabi- 
tants, and that their emigration will be at- 
tended with great advantages both to the 
colony and themselves. It is not proposed 
that these men should go out without their 
families. With respect to the exiles to 
Port Philip, after so short an imprisonment 
as they underwent, it would have been im- 
possible to allow their families to accom- 
pany them without making the punish- 
ment nugatory—indeed, something like a 
reward. But with respect to offenders 
who shall be employed in this country in 
penal labour on public works, in addition 
to a period of confinement, and who subse- 
quently shall be sent abroad at their own 
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expense, the cost being defrayed out of 
their own earnings, the same objection will 
not apply, and their families may go with 
them; and to this I attach great impor- 
tance. To go on with any system which 
should keep up that frightful inequality of 
the sexes which has hitherto existed in 
Australia, would be altogether inexcusable 
in the British Government or British Par- 
liament. We are bound not to allow such 
a state of things to go on. But care being 
taken that the punishment of these exiles 
shall be first reformatory, and then con- 
ducted according to a system which shall 
secure to them an industrial and intellec- 
tual education; care being taken that no 
man shall be cast out from these places 
of punishment without knowing at least 
how to read and write, without being taught 
to know his responsibility to his Creator, 
as well as those particular trades which 
are most likely to be of use in the colo- 
nies—pains of this kind being taken be- 
forehand in preparing these men for the 
life they are afterwards to lead, I am per- 
suaded that there will then be found a class 
of persons whose going to the colonies will 
be attended with no disadvantage whatever. 
This will be more likely to be the case if, 
as I hope, it should be found possible that 
they may be sent out in such a manner as 
not to be recognised as criminals on their 
arrival, I see no reason why arrange- 
ments should not be made by which their 
passage may be made in emigrant ships, 
so that they would go out among other 
free emigrants, and on their arrival would 
be undistinguished in the general mass 
of emigrants, and would not be recog- 
nised as criminals. Of course many of 
them will be so recognised; but if their 
general conduct is such as I trust it will be, 
they will have no difficulty in getting over 
any prejudices which may arise from their 
former life; for as your Lordships are aware 
a public meeting has been held at Port 
Philip, at which there was a strong ex- 
pression of feeling in favour of a larger 
number of exiles being sent there, I think 
it is of great importance that it should be 
made perfectly clear that this emigra- 
tion was not a part of what might be 
strictly called the penal portion of the 
sentence. This emigration is not part of 
the punishment which they had to undergo, 
but it is a security against their again 
falling into crime, and an advantage to 
themselves. With this view I propose, 
with respect to those convicts for whose 
future good conduct trustworthy persons in 
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this country shall consent to be responsible, | examination into the available means gt 
that they shall be relieved, if they so think | the command of Government, and on 4 
proper, from the necessity of emigration, | calculation of the probable number of eon. 
and their sentence will be considered com- | victs to be disposed of, that for that num. 
plete when they regularly quit the public ber we shall be able to make provision; 
works. I attach great importance to this|I have the assurance of my right hon, 
point, because I know that it will be as- | Friend the Secretary for the Home De. 
serted, that to revert to exile as a punish- | partment, that no serious difficulty will 
ment is a step in a backward direction, | be encountered as to this part of the 
and that it is reviving a barbarous and ex-| proposed change. Of course it will be 
ploded system. I cannot altogether admit | necessary for the present to make use of 
this ; but, on the other hand, in order to | hulks; but every effort will be made to im. 
maintain the efficiency of the system, it | prove the system of discipline on board 
should be made clear that this emigration, | those hulks. Already a good deal has been 
which is an advantage to the individuals, | done in appointing additional officers for 
is not to be considered as a part of the | the management of prisoners, and in taking 
punishment. The criminals should be taught ‘all the precautions in our power for the 
to regard the imprisonment and employ- | maintenance of discipline. But after all, 
ment on public works as the real punish- | I admit that hulks are but imperfect pri- 
ment, and not the emigration by which | sons, and I am of opinion that prisons on 
they are followed. I shall now point out shore should be substituted for them as 
the mode in which it is intended that this | soon as possible. It is intended that the 
system should be carried into effect. On convicts should be employed where great 
this head I have the satisfaction of in-| public works are in progress, and removed 
forming your Lordships, that in the course | when these are completed. In Portland, 
of the present year it is calculated that | there are now public works in progress, 
means will be available in Great Britain by | and Portland itself possesses great advan- 
which every convict sentenced to transpor- tages for a permanent convict establish- 
tation can be made to undergo the pro-|ment. Being a peninsula, it admits of 
posed preliminary period of separate con- arrangements for the safe custody of the 
finement. The prison accommodation in | convicts, while at the same time they can 
Pentonville, Parkhurst, Millbank, and labour out of doors. But, further, a great 
some of the county prisons, is sufficient quantity of stone will have to be quar- 
for the purpose. Your Lordships are aware | ried for various public works in progress, 
that since the change which took place last | at which labour the convicts may be most 
year, and according to which the main- advantageously employed. With reference 
tenance of the convicts in the county prisons | to harbours of refuge, fortifications, and 
is charged on the public, county magis- | such works, which I know the noble Duke 
trates have no objection to the spare ac- | (the Duke of Wellington) is anxious to see 
commodation of county prisons being made | completed as soon as possible, the labour 
available for the general wants of the of convicts will be of great value. The 
public. Therefore, when in county gaols | engineer officers whom I have consulted, 
there are certain cells not immediately | are of opinion that the convict labour on 
wanted, these cells will be made use of for such works will produce to the country 
convicts sent from other parts of the coun- | a full equivalent for the cost of their 
try. With respect to the convicts sen-| maintenance, including superintendence 
tenced in Great Britain, there will be no|and every other charge. My own opin- 
difficulty in the present year in carrying! ion goes that length also. These are 
into execution this part of their sentence. | the measures proposed to be adopted as to 
In Ireland I am sorry to say that the same | male convicts, for all my observations have 
is not at present the case. There is not | been made with reference to adult male 
sufficient accommodation for the separate | convicts only. With respect to female 
confinement of Irish convicts; but no time | convicts, it is determined they shall be sent 
will be lost in providing that accommoda-|to Van Diemen’s Land for the present. 
tion ; and it is proposed that a prison shall | Considerable pains have been taken to en- 
be built in Ireland for the reception of Irish | sure a better system of discipline for female 
convicts. Now, with regard to the disposal | convicts in Van Diemen’s Land ; and con- 
of the convicts sentenced to transportation | sidering the difficulty of disposing of them 
after passing their period of imprisonment | at home, it is thought best to send them 
in separate cells, it has been found on an| there for the present. With respect to 
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‘nvenile offenders, a modification of the 
system now proposed will be necessary. 
That is a part of the subject which will be 
soon brought under your Lordships’ notice, 
and for the present I postpone all reference 
toit. Such are the grounds on which Her 
Majesty’s Government have come to the 
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example. But he still doubted whether it 
was safe to abandon it absolutely and alto- 
gether. We ought not to give up, rashly 
or inconsiderately, any branch of our pe- 
nal system. Many eminent and humane in- 
dividuals were strongly against all capital 
punishments: he could not agree with 





conclusion that a change of policy ought those persons, because, although they 
to be adopted; and without further obser- | might not inflict it more than three or 
vations I beg to move the second reading | four times in the year—although it might 
of this Bill. not be necessary to inflict it more fre- 

Lorp BROUGHAM: Nothing could be | quently—nevertheless he would not give 
more satisfactory to him than to express | up the punishment of death—he would 
his approval of the distinct, clear, and | maintain it even for those comparatively few 
candid statement which had just been | instances to which it might be peculiarly 
made by his noble Friend. He would applicable. Precisely for the same reason, 
not then enter further into the nature he was doubtful whether they ought to 
of the proposed alterations, than simply | abandon—whether they ought to deprive 
to state that considerable doubt remained | themselves of the power of—punishing some 
upon his mind as to the propriety of criminals with transportation. If that pun- 
totally abolishing the punishment of trans- | ishment were confined to a few cases, the 
ortation. He had come to the same | main objection to it would be at an end— 


result as the Government, with respect to then its inequality would cease, and the 
a great diminution of the punishment, not | penal settlement would be manageable. 


only from the evidence contained in the 
books on the Table, but from a long ex- 
perience of and constant attention to the | 
subject; and after examining many of the 
highest authorities on eriminal police, he 


had satisfied his mind that the punishment 


of transportation must cease as a general | 


infliction; but he was not prepared to say 
that it ought to be wholly abandoned. He 
renembered that in 1832 or 1833, Arch- 
bishop Whately addressed a letter on the 


| He would confine that punishinent to per- 
sons who had moved in a superior rank of 
life, because to persons of that description 
the punishment of transportation was an 
awful punishment indeed—it was the most 
awful punishment which could be inflicted 
on them short of death. A few years agoa 
malefactor of that kind was so punished 
for a gross fraud; he would say no more of 
that case, because the punishment was still 
in foree, than that for such a case transpor- 





punishment of transportation to the revered | tation was the proper punishment. An indi- 
and lamented father of the noble Earl. | vidual had been tried the other day before 
His lamented Friend and then respected | his noble and learned Friend (Lord Den- 
Colleague and himself agreed with the man); if he was in a state in which punish- 
Archbishop in all but one thing: they | ment ought to be inflicted at all, he ought 
were unwilling to give up that system of | to be subjected to a punishment of that de- 


punishment absolutely in all cases. He} 


was still of opinion that it was a punish- 
ment which would be good for certain 
cases; those cases to form the exception, 
not the rule. The objection to trans- 
portation, besides those of a political and a 
moral nature, was the entire and incurable 
inequality in the aspect and the nature of 
the punishment, inasmuch as to some it 
was the greatest punishment which could 
be inflicted upon them, short of that of 
death; while to others it was only a mode- 
rate sort of punishment, the object of dis- 
like and aversion; and toa third class, it was 
little or no punishment at all. That was the 
great objection to transportation — that 
must never be lost sight of; the aspect of 
the punishment was various to the different 
individuals to whom it was addressed as an 


scription—to a person of that class it was 
a punishment only short of death. Again, 
and promptly, those curses to society, the 
receivers of stolen property—those who 
carried on that detestable trade, with whom 
the law was in perpetual conflict, out of 
which the law rarely came victorious—those 
persons carried on their detestable trade 
with some amountof capital—they were per- 
sons who were outwardlyreputable—persons 
who in the eyes of the world had, at least, 
an apparent respectability—to such persons 
the punishment of transportation would be 
almost as bad as the infliction of capital 
punishment. They were the upholders of 
all offences against property—they were 
at the very root of crime—they were the 
cause of all the depredations which were 
committed by thieves of all ages and de- 
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scriptions, who infested society in the pre- 
sent day. It was melancholy to think of 
the misery they occasioned. Those in the 
profession to which he had the honour to 
belong, would recollect cases where an ho- 
nest man’s hopeless bankruptcy was ac- 
tually traceable, link by link, to the facili- 
ties given to his servants or others for 
robbing him by the receivers of stolen pro- 
perty. To those persons transportation was 
the greatest terror, for it utterly destroyed 
their vile trade; and therefore he would be 
reluctant that that punishment, sowell adapt- 
ed to this case, should be abandoned. The 
only other part of the plan of his noble Friend 
upon which he would make any observa- 
tion, was one to which he could not agree. 
He entertained some doubt as to the 
possibility of the deportation of the sup- 
posed reformed criminals being so easily 
effected as his noble Friend seemed to | 
expect. On that subject he entertained 


some doubt—he entertained none whatever 
as to the exile. When a person was partly 
or nearly reformed—when he had obtained 
the necessary certificates, he was to be 
sent to Australia in an emigrant ship—not 
as part of his punishment, oh, no—not as | 
oe of his punishment, only he must go. 


ell, whether it was to be part of his pun- 
ishment or no, still he was to go out as 
an emigrant, and, as his noble Friend said, 
he was to go out without his fellow-pas- 
sengers finding out that he had been a 
convict. Unless he and his family had lost 
their powers of speech, it would not be long 
before a line would be drawn upon the 
deck, to one side of which the emigrants | 
would adhere, and the convict and his | 
family would be confined to the’ other. 
But as to the exile, he had no doubt 
whatever. That, in 1847, they should 
be restoring the old abandoned cases 
and obsolete punishment of the Scotch law 
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of banishment, was most extraordinary—a 
punishment which was reprobated and ridi- | 
culed by Sir George Mackenzie, as long as | 
180 years ago, who denounced it as a bar- | 


barous and inhuman practice—inhuman, to | 


send your convict population to your neigh- | 


bours ; and impolitic, because it was aj 


game which two could play at; for your | 
‘eargo of live convicts. 


neighbours could send you their convicts in 
return. Such was the view of the earliest 
writer upon the subject; and Mr. Alison, 
the latest, was of a similar opinion; for he 
said, that the penalty in question was an 
exploded punishment, and one only fit for an 
infant state of society and legislation. 





Now, he was fully of Mr. Alison’s opinion. 
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For let us consider for a moment how the 
system would work. As soon as the time 
of penal labour was over, would come into 
operation that part of the sentence which 
would send the convict abroad. But it was 
said that this was not to be made a part of 
the punishment. Well, but was he to be 
allowed to go abroad or stay at home, just 
as he pleased? If he must go abroad, that 
necessity was just as much part of the 
punishnment as it was part of the sentence, 
He was to be compelled to go. He may 
say, ‘‘ As it is not part of the punishment, 
I shall not go.”” ‘Oh, but,’ say you, 
‘although it is not part of the punishment, 
you must go.”’ ‘‘ Oh, then,” says he, “if 
I must go, it is part of the punishment.” 
His noble Friend said it was necessary, in 
order that he might not fall back into his 
course of crime—it was necessary, in order 
to protect society; but if it were to pre- 
vent him from sinning again, why not put 
him to death? They might say to the 
partly-reformed criminal, after he had 
served his proper time in labouring on the 
public works, ‘‘ This is no part of your 
punishment; but, in order to prevent you 
from returning to your bad courses, we 
are only going to remove your head—but, 
remember, it is no part of. your punish- 
ment; we only want to protect society.” 
It was just as a surgeon might say to a 
patient of amputation. It was all a ques- 
tion of removing. In the latter case it 
was of removing a limb ; in the former, of 
removing a head. They might say, “ We 
are only going to remove your head ; it is 
no punishment.” So of this plan. “It 
is only exile; you are only to be removed; 
it is no punishment; the exile is only com- 
pulsory.” But, after all, where were they 
to go to? If they may go where they 
like, they may go to Calais. Well, when 
they got there, what was to prevent them 
from coming back again ? How could that 
be provided against ? No means existed to 
doso. The Liverpool convict would come 
to London, and the London one would go 
to Liverpool; and no one could prevent 
them from doing so. He certainly should 
like to see what would be said at the 
French custom-house upon the arrival of a 
The officer would 
inquire of the captain of the ship, as to his 
cargo, ‘‘ Is it hams, or carcases, or food, or 
manufactured goods ?’’ ‘Oh, no,” would 
the captain say, ‘‘oh, no; no hams, but 
convicts.’’ ‘Convicts! what sort of goods 
are they?” Then the captain, mustering 
his best French, would explain, that they 
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were merely thieves, highway robbers, per- 
jured persons, who had, by the breach 
of all sorts of duties at home, become liable 
to an importation duty abroad. He was 
afraid the French would soon put on a pro- 
hibitory duty upon the importation of such 
cargoes; most undoubtedly they would not 
like them to come into their country. The 
authorities would say, ‘Oh, you can’t 
come here without passports, and we 
shan’t give you any.” Or, at all events, 
were they to be admitted, it would be on 
the reciprocity principle. If we send our 
convicts there, we must expect them to 
send their convicts here—a process which 
would by no manner of means increase the 
benefits and advantages of the entente cor- 
diale. He had no doubt but that on fur- 
ther consideration this part of the plan 
would not be adhered to. They might 
preach to the end of time to the French 
—they might say, ‘‘ These men have cer- 
tainly been ruffians, but they have as cer- 
tainly ceased to be so;”’ and you will still 
be answered thus: ‘‘ How do you know 
that? They are probably just as bad as 
ever.” ‘* No, no,” you will rejoin, ‘‘ they 
come with excellent certificates from the 
chaplain of Pentonville vouching for their 
reformation ; they have earned I know 
not how many of Captain Maconochie’s 
marks, You may safely take them; 
they are most excellent worthy people.”’ 
“But,” says the mayor of Calais, “‘ if they 
are such excellent, worthy people, why 
won't you keep them yourselves? We 
don’t want them. We have plenty of ex- 
cellent, worthy people, of the same de- 
scription. We have numbers in every rank 
of crime, and every degree of reformation 
and improvement; therefore, keep your 
good people on your side of the water, and 
we will keep our good people on ours.” 
The plan would not bear serious inves- 
tigation — it was introducing into the 
English law the punishment of banish- 
ment, certainly not for the first time, 
because it was enacted as a punishment by 
one of the ‘‘ Six Acts,”’ against the enact- 
ment of which he and his noble and learned 
Friend (Lord Denman) had fought most 
strenuously, although unavailingly; but it 
was never once put in force. That punish- 
ment, however, was attached to an of- 
fenee which would have proved no stum- 
bling-block in the way of persons suffering 
it being received in France — it was 
enacted against political libellers. Now, the 
French might have no objection to receive 
& few political libellers from the Strand, 
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although they might have a strong objec- 
tion to the importation of a few highway- 
men from St. Giles’s. Some other parts of 
the statement of his noble Friend were ex- 
ceedingly satisfactory, more especially 
those relating to the improvement of prison 
discipline. To carry into effect a proper sys- 
tem, would require a very considerable ex- 
penditure of the public money; but in what 
way could it be spent with more advantage 
to the country ? A bad and vicious system 
of prison discipline, was caused by the want 
of good prisons; and he trusted much time 
would not be allowed to elapse without a 
large number of gaols being provided, each 
having the means of affording industrial 
employment to their inmates, either in the 
field or the workshop. To talk of the ex- 
pense of providing these, was absurd and 
grossly inconsistent. They were spending 


| hundreds of thousands on matters useless 


as compared with this. The abolition of 
the system of transportation, or even if it 
were maintained within the bounds which 
he approved, would put at their disposal a 
revenue of 4 or 500,000/. a year. That was 
the cost of the system, besides the cost of 
the penal settlement itself; and that sum 
would provide not only proper gaols, but 
also provide them with proper workshops. 
He was exctedingly happy to hear the 
statement of his noble Friend with respect 
to the working of the convict system at 
Gibraltar. He had entertained no expec- 
tation that the clear gain from the labour 
of a convict would amount to 12I. per year, 
and that after paying the expense of carry- 
ing him there, his maintenance, and in 
fact, all expenses to the Government. 
[Earl Grey: It did not include the cost of 
the hulks.] No; but still it was gratifying 
to find that his labour provided the convict 
with food and clothing, and left a residue 
of 127. a year. That was a fair encourage- 
ment to extend the system still further, 
and make all confinement be accompanied 
by industry. 

Lorp STANLEY was quite aware that 
there were few of their Lordships who were 
not more competent to address the House 
on this question than himself; but he 
hoped that he might find an excuse for 
making a few observations upon it, in the 
circumstance that he had formerly held the 
office of Colonial Secretary, and during 
that period had taken and still continued 
to take a deep interest in the subject im- 
mediately under consideration. He was 
anxious to take this opportunity, because, 
if he rightly understood his noble Friend 
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opposite, it was likely to be the last oppor- 
tunity their Lordships would have of ex- 
pressing their opinions upon the proposi- 
tion before them—of stating his views with 
respect to that proposition. No doubt the 
measure was brought forward in a laudable 
desire of improvement; but he must not, 
at the same time, hesitate to say that he 
thought Her Majesty’s Government were 
rather hastily adopting summary and ex- 
tensive changes, and departing from a sys- 
tem which might have been, and no doubt 
was, at the present moment, subject to 
considerable abuses, but which was yet, in 
his opinion, valuable to a very great de- 
gree. The subject was one of very grave 
importance; and he must express his regret 
should this be the last opportunity their 
Lordships were to have to discuss and to 
consider it, and, if they should think neces- 
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teen, or even ten years. He was decidedly 
of opinion that the system of transporta. 
tion could be carried on with the advantage 
of promoting the reformation of convicts, ag 
well as the punishment of them. The opin. 
ion of the Committee which sat in 182] 
was open, in his opinion, to great objections, 
It was quite true, as the noble Earl had 
observed, that the system of assignment as 
a punishment was very unequal, because 
very much depended on the temper and 
character of the masters to whom the 
convicts were assigned. To some con- 
victs it was a heavy punishment; to 
others, a trifling one; and to others 
again, it was no punishment at all. This 
jhe would concede; but still, after the 
‘convict had undergone a period of penal 
labour in the colony, the system of assign- 
|ing him for a period, at the end of his 





sary, to interfere with the course about to | punishment, was in many respects a good 


be pursued with regard to it. 
it were competent to the Government and 
to the judges of the land to commute all 
past sentences of transportation to im- 
prisonment, the object of the Bill was clearly 
not to be applied to individual cases, but 
to introduce an entire change in our system 
of punishing crime—a change which he 
believed would be most doubtful in its 


effects; and therefore he said, that such 
an important step ought not to be taken 
without receiving the fullest consideration 
at the hands of Parliament, and receiving 


also its sanction by an act of itsown. He 
was afraid that there had beena good deal 
of haste, not only on this occasion, but on 


former occasions, in dealing with the question | 
of transportation. He, for one, entertained | 


very great doubts as to the policy of abo- 
lishing the punishment of transportation; 
for he believed that transportation, looking 
at it in the two points of view in which they 
ought to look at all descriptions of see- 
ondary punishments—namely, as a means 
of deterring persons from crime, and for 
the reformation of the individuals who com- 
mitted crime—looking at it in these points 
of view, his belief was, that transportation 
was the punishment most dreaded by the 
hardened; the one which produced the 
greatest effect on those on whom it was 
passed, and on those who heard the sentence 
pronounced. Those persons who would, 
under the noble Lord’s measure, be sen- 
tenced to three and a half years’ imprison- 
ment, and afterwards to hard labour upon 
public works, would, he was quite sure, 
look with very different feelings upon a 
sentence of transportation for twenty, four- 


Because if | one. If facilities and checks, which might 


jhave been devised, had been adopted, 
the convict, after undergoing a more se- 
vere punishment under the superintend- 
ence of Government, would have been, on 
his assignment, again introduced into pri- 
vate life and uncontaminated society; an 
event which was of itself capable of pro- 
ducing, and did produce, the most signal 
advantage to the character and disposition 
of persons subjected to that punishment. He 
| thought that a hasty step had been taken 
‘in 1840, when the Government determined 
| that transportation to New South Wales 
should altogether cease, and that Van 
| Diemen’s Land should be the single point 
to which the flood of convict emigration 
should be directed. He would also remark, 
that the abolition of the probation gangs 
had been coincident with the decline in 
prosperity of the former colony. Nothing 
could have been more unfortunate than the 
adoption of the new system, and nothing 
could have been more difficult than the 
state of affairs the local government had to 
contend against in consequence. He re- 
peated, that he was perfectly satisfied that 
transportation had, generally speaking, 
acted, and was at present acting, bene- 
ficially on the persons who were subjected 
to it. He would not trouble their Lord- 
ships with any observations as to the na- 
ture of the horrors which were deseribed 
in the papers before the House as having 
taken place in our penal settlements; they 
were almost too dreadful to contemplate. 
One could scarcely believe that such things 
could have occurred; and he had no doubt 
whatever that they would not have occul- 
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yed if a proper system of superintendence 
and watchfulness had been established—if 
ordinary precautions had been adopted, 
the disgusting facts which were describ- 
ed in the book before him might, in 
every instance, have been prevented. But, 
let their Lordships look to the general 
picture before them as to the condition of 
the convict under the system the Govern- 
ment were about to abolish. The evidence 
all showed that a great improvement had 
taken place in the condition of the con- 
yicts. He took it from a letter which had 
been published by the noble Earl opposite 
in the papers laid before the House, from 
the Rev. Mr. Fry, who was not an advo- 
cate for the continuance of transportation, 
except for minor offences. He (Lord 
Stanley) would first however, take the 
liberty of reading a passage from a peti- 
tion on the ‘* probation system,” which 
was presented to the Governor in August, 
1845 :-— 

“We would desire to cultivate and express 
gratitude to Divine Providence that our moral 
condition is so good, rather than aggravate its 
evils or anticipate its deterioration. Our metro- 
polis does not yield to any seaport and garrison 
town of Great Britain, of equal population, for 
orderly conduct and regularity in the streets. 
The convicts present no appearance shocking to 
humanity. The clank of chains is now seldom 
heard; and the deportment of free labourers, 
grateful and respectful, has succeeded to the 
scowl of malignity with which the assigned white 
slaves regarded their owners.” 


Now, he must say, that it was a scandal 
and a shame to this country, that until the 
year 1842 we had not provided a minister 
of religion to attend to the spiritual wants 
of the unfortunate convicts we sent out to 
our colonies; and it was a matter of great 
satisfaction to him that during the period 
he held office, he had sent out several 
Protestant ministers and Roman Catholic 
clergymen to give spiritual instruction to 
those persons, and he believed that their 
efiorts had been productive of very great 
good; and he was rejoiced, moreover, to 
hear from the Roman Catholic bishop who 
had recently left this country on his return 
to the colony, that although he bore wit- 
hess to many of the horrors stated in these 
papers, yet he was convinced that the 
want was not in the system itself, but in 
the manner in which it was administered. 
He said that these horrors were capable of 
being checked, and in his judgment the 
continuance of transportation as a sec- 
ondary punishment was absolutely neces- 
sary. But to return to the petition from 
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which he had already quoted. It went on, 
in another part to state— 


“ Twelve or fifteen ministers of religion pursue 
their holy calling to congregations very numerous 
in proportion to the population ; and the charity of 
the community has been often so exemplified as to 
reflect upon it the highest credit. Religion has 
taken deep hold in the community, and every Pro- 
testant family have their Bible, and means and 
opportunities of religious service and instruction. 
Parents in every condition of life exhibit a strong 
desire for the general education and the religious 
instruction of their children ; and in proportion to 
the population the number of children in this 
colony attending school is vastly greater than 
that in England, and perhaps exceeds that of any 
other community. For the first time in the his- 
tory of mankind, reformation has been adopted as 
the principle of penal discipline. In the prisons 
of Great Britain, reformation was found impracti- 
cable, for the discharge of the offender was his re- 
turn to the scenes and companions of his crimes. 
The treadmill became the place of concerting fu- 
ture robberies, and the termination of sentence 
delivered the criminal as to a triumph among his 
accomplices awaiting his discharge. It was thus 
found that the same criminals were constantly re- 
turning to a repetition of punishments, amounting 
in some cases to an almost incredible number. 
The temptations and opportunities for crime were 
as great as the motives and means of reformation 
were small. The transportation of criminals to a 
distant country, where honest labour was well re- 
munerated without the facilities for theft which 
existed in the great towns of England, seemed to 
supply the desideratum, and was carried into 
effect in these colonies. For forty years the Go- 
vernment was content to land the convicts on our 
shores, and to distribute them among the settlers, 
without providing adequate means for their pro- 
tection or instruction. Representations and re- 
ports from this colony stigmatizing the assign- 
ment of convicts as a “ white slavery,” and de- 
scribing it as full of horrors and iniquities, led the 
Government, after an inquiry by a Committee of 
the House of Commons, to abolish assignment and 
adopt the probation system. Then, for the first 
time, an attempt was made to Christianise the 
convicts. For periods exceeding two years, the 
probation men are taught in schools the princi- 
ples of religion and to read the Bible. They are 
instructed in religion by religious teachers, and 
join in daily worship. Their habits of vice are 
broken off, and regularity of life is practised. 
Drunkenness, the cause of calamity to most of 
them, is stopped, if not cured; habits of obe- 
dience, submissior, and labour are acquired ; and 
if not reformed at heart, they are dismissed to 
society with a knowledge of religion and morality, 
and the practice of a regular and orderly life. In 
the probation gangs, the men receive instruction 
gladly, and repay their instructor, if he be kind 
and attentive, with gratitude and respect. The 
discipline is maintained by the moral influence of 
the system ; and the men patiently obey its di- 
rections from a sense of the mercy and interest 
for their welfare which it displays, from the hope 
which it opens of honest independence, and from 
the exact impartiality with which it is adminis- 
tered. That so many parties composed of such 
materials, and almost abandoned to self-discipline, 
should have so long lived tranquilly in remote 
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distriets, unawed by a surrounding force, is a 
subject of great thankfulness, and a practical evi- 
dence of one great attribute of the system—that 
it can exist by its own power and influence upon 
the men.” 


In the month of August, 1846, Mr. Fry, 
in letter addressed to the noble Lord op- 
posite, referring to the statements in the 
petition, says— 

«I gladly declare that the statements in that 
paper, of the wonderful tranquillity, security, and 
good order of the colony, are completely true, and 
that the condition of the emancipists, ticket-of- 
leave, and probation passholders, is not inferior to 
that of persons in the same stations and occupa- 
tions in England or elsewhere; that the pre- 
sence of convicts has not a seriously demoral- 
ising effect upon the habits or manners of the free 
inhabitants, male or female; and that instances 
of reformation and of respectable conduct in the 
convicts are very common, and delightful to wit- 
ness.” 


And, again, he adds, in the same letter— 


“* Asa proof of the benefits of transportation, I 
may mention that I have married above one 
hundred discharged convicts within the past year, 
and that I believe the great majority of them are 
living in a condition equal to that of persons in 
similar stations in England. Lord Stanley's re- 


mark that this colony is useful as affording a cen- 
tral station for the dispersion of convicts to neigh- 
bouring colonies as free men, is daily borne out by 


fact, and is most true and beneficial.” 


With regard to the stages of punishment, 
he believed that no difference of opinion 
existed. He approved of the system of 
the local authorities issuing conditional 
pardons in Van Diemen’s Land, which 
were available for all the Australian colo- 
nies. Convicts who had obtained tickets of 
leave were permitted to diffuse themselves 
over the continent without a violation of 
the engagements of the Government not to 
send convicts to those other colonies. He 
believed that his noble Friend admitted 
the principle of the infliction of severe 
punishment in the first instance for a cer- 
tain definite period; from thence succes- 
sive stages of greater or less restraint, till 
gradually, by good conduct, the convict 
should be suffered to emerge among the free 
and uncontaminated population. But the 
question was, under what circumstances 
the preliminary punishment might be effec- 
tually carried out; and what was the best 
manner of sending the convict again into 
society ? The Government could not es- 
cape from this difficulty: after the sentence 
should have been undergone, the convict 
population must be poured forth on the 
conntry; and what, then, was to become of 
them? The noble Earl (Earl Grey) 
thought it best that the preliminary pun- 
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ishment should take place in this country 

and that the punishment of transportation, 
in name, at least, should be abolished. Stil] 
it was necessary that the convict population 
should be poured forth from this coun. 
try; and where was it most likely the Go. 
vernment would find the means of coercion, 
and secondly the means of severe penal 
employment—in the colonies or at home? 
Whatever the difficulty might be of finding 
the means of coercion and severe penal 
employment in distant colonies, that diffi. 
culty would be much increased if the 

endeavoured to find them at home. (Con- 
sidering the vast scale of offences subjected 
to the punishment of transportation, he was 
afraid there would not be that distinction 
between the highest and lowest grades of 
punishment which ought to be kept up. A 
man would not much care whether he re- 
ceived six months’ imprisonment, which was 
to be the minimum, or eighteen months, 
which was to be the maximum; and thus the 
punishment of penal emigration, or what- 
ever it was'to be called, would cease to be 
a terror to evil-doers. The question of 
expense, in such a case, was a minor one. 
If the expense of such a system proved 
greater, but if, at the same time, it 
was necessary, then this country would 
look with comparative indifference on 
an additional expenditure of 100,0001., 
200,0007., or 300,0007. a year. He 
thought, however, it would be found diffi- 
cult to apply the system, even at the very 
outset. He believed the proportion of the 
male adult population annually sentenced 
to transportation, was, as nearly as possible, 
4,000. It would be necessary, therefore, 
to begin by finding accommodation in pri- 
sons such as Pentonville or Parkhurst for 
that number annually. From preliminary 
imprisonment, you were to pass to employ- 
ment on the public works. Assuming the 
imprisonment to be half the time of sentence 
to transportation, that would give five 
years employment on the public works as 
the average time of the convicts; that was 
to say, setting aside calculations for casual- 
ties and mortality, they would have five 
times 4,000, or 20,000 male adult convicts 
not in one year or five years, but perma- 
nently employed on public works. He ven- 
tured to say that that was a system which 
must infallibly break down. He said that 
it was a system which would revolt, in the 
first place, the feelings of the people of 
this country; which, if applied extensively 
(and if not so applied it could not be ap- 
plied at all), would seriously interfere with 
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the demand for ordinary labour; would 
throw the whole Government employment 
for important works, which now employed 
an industrious population, into the hands of 
aconvict population, who would labour on 
these works, well fed and well kept, and 
with the further promise that at the ex- 
iration of their sentence they and their 
families should be sent, as free labourers, 
to some of the colonies. It would operate 
as a gross injustice on honest industry, on 
the unconvicted portion of the population. 
They had hundreds and thousands of indus- 
trious people begging at their hands for 
that very boon which they were going to 
confer on the convict at the expiration of 
his sentence. He might truly say that 
emigration was no part of the sentence, 
because when they had gone through the 
penalty attached to the crime, they would 
be placed in a situation in which many of 
their industrious countrymen were begging 
tobe placed. Let the House look further 
at this question of emigration, as it was 
proposed to be carried out. They had had 
some little experience of the feelings in 
which the different colonies of the empire 
regarded the presence of convicts. He 


did not go the length of assuming, as his 


noble and learned Friend (Lord Brougham) 
had done, that the Government would send 
those people to France, or to any other 
country in which they might desire to 
settle; but the only evidence they had of 
the intention of the Government in this 
respect went to show that they proposed 
to furnish these convicts and their families 
with the means of emigration, and to compel 
them to emigrate. To whom was the 
choice of the place to be left? Were they 
to be allowed to choose, out of the whole 
range of our colonies, that to which they 
would prefer to be transferred at the ex- 
pense of the State? And were they to 
be there under no surveillance, and to be 
restored, uncontrolled, to society? His 
noble Friend must not deceive himself as 
to the result of such an arrangement. 
Every emigrant ship, if there were to be 
any efficient system of control, would be 
known to convey in her a considerable 
number of convicts. If not, a practical 
fraud would be committed on the honest 
emigrant, who would suppose that he and 
those with him were leaving the country 
in honest society. Well, then, if it was 
known what was the character of such 
Portion of those on board, there must neces- 
sarily be a separation between them and 
those of good character, so that there 
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would be a brand upon every man who had 
been of the convict class from the moment 
he arrived on shore. He would be regarded 
only as a convict sent out to fulfil his sen- 
tence. He would mention a proof of this. 
When he was Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, he felt very anxious to send out 
a very limited number of the best and most 
reformed of those who were in Parkhurst 
and Pentonville prisons, After many dif- 
ficulties the authorities of Port Philip were 
induced to consent to allow fifty of them 
to be sent there. What was the re- 
sult? Why, that even so small a number 
gave rise to complaints, and petitions 
poured in from every British colony that 
they might not suffer the contamination of 
being made a penal colony. The Govern- 
ment of this country had pledged itself that 
New South Wales should no longer be 
a convict colony. Would it be keeping 
faith with that colony, if, in the teeth of that 
promise, substituting for the system of 
transportation punishment here instead of 
at Norfolk Island, we said that at the end 
of a certain number of years, there should 
be, not transportation, but compulsory emi- 
gration, to the extent of 3,000 or 4,000 
a year to New South Wales? That might 
be keeping the promise to the ear, but it 
would not be keeping it to the sense. But 
you might say that these persons would be 
dispersed through all the colonies. The 
only result of that would be an universal 
outery and clamour from every one of them. 
But how would it act? The expenses of 
the convicts, it seemed, were to be paid 
out of their wages. Of course, then they 
would wish to be sent to the nearest or the 
most advantageous place. The greatest 
portion would bo glad to be sent to Canada 
or North America. Would Canada be 
satisfied to be made the cloaca maxima 
of the convict population; or would the 
State of New York be satisfied to be made 
one of the deposits for the comtamination of 
this convict population? By this system 
it was proposed to do more than to allow 
them to go; we were to compel them to go; 
we were to pay for them; we were to find 
a passage for them; we were to send out 
officers to see that they did go; and yet 
we were called upon to suppose that foreign 
countries and our own colonies would be 
deluded into the belief that this was not 
a virtual renewal of the system of transpor- 
tation. He was convinced, then, that they 
might change the name of transportation 
by this system, but they would not alter 
its nature. Although you might say that 
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Van Diemen’s Land was no longer to be a 
penal colony, you would make every colony 
more or less a penal colony. Whilst pur- 
porting to keep the colonies uncontami- 
nated, you were unduly pouring in a vast 
stream of convict population. Yet the 
preliminary system would involve the coun- 
try in a great expense, while few, if any, 
greater facilities of reformation would be 
afforded than might, at a very little more 
expense, by the employment of efficient 
officers, be had in the colonies themselves. 
The public works system, he was convinced, 
for the reasons he had stated, must break 
down. Now he must say, on the whole, 
that he conceived it would be more advan- 
tageous to limit, if it was desired, the 
extent to which transportation should be 
carried; not applying it indiscriminately, 
and, above all, not to juvenile offenders to 
the extent it had been; making the sen- 
tence of imprisonment by lawmore frequent, 
and that of transportation more infrequent; 


but when imposed, not systematically de- | 


parting from it, and substituting something 
else in its stead: if the number of convicts 
sent to penal colonies being thus diminished, 
an official control, watch, and discipline 
were maintained, and a proper superin- 
tendence established, under a system, for 
the reformation of those convicts, who 
might be subjected to a discipline equally 
good with that proposed to be effected by 
this preliminary system at home—who 
might be employed in clearing land, in 
quarrying stone, and building public works 
—in every way, in short, that would not 
interfere with individual labour ; so that at 
the last, as their terms expired, they might 
be able to transfer themselves by twos, and 
and threes, and fours, to neighbouring co- 
lonies, not being sent by the Government, 
and so become a benefit to, say Van Die- 
men’s Land, or other colonies similarly 
situated; and thus all the advantages ob- 
tained, with none of the disadvantages that 
were expected by the noble Lord from his 
system of primary punishment. He doubted 
much, too, whether the immediate change 
proposed would not be too summary and 
hasty before it was possible to get into full 
operation that by which it was proposed to 
replace it ; and whether, also, it would not 
in fact introduce greater abuses than those 
which they sought to avoid. He had taken 
the liberty of expressing his doubts on the 
subject; and he might be allowed to add 
the expression of his hope that no final and 
irremediable step would be taken by the 
Government without the Parliament and 
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the country being afforded a full opportu. 
nity—he hoped by Act of Parliament—of 
expressing their opinions on the details 
and the probable practical workings of the 
system proposed—a system which had re. 
ference to almost the most important ques- 
tion which could affect the social happiness 
and the morality of this country. 

Lorp DENMAN said, it was highly gra. 
tifying to know that the Government had 
bestowed so much attention on so important 
a subject, and that it had been discussed in 
the manner it had been. If, in the short 
time he had had to look at the papers on 
the Table, he had the least right to give 
an opinion on the details of this proposed 
system, he should beg leave to say that he 
was extremely rejoiced that the Norfolk 
Island establishment was to be broken up, 
and that, in the present state of the au- 
thorities of Van Diemen’s Land, and the 
circumstances there with respect to trans- 
portation, the system there should be for 
some time suspended. But when he heard 
it proposed that that great power which 
consisted in the terror of transportation 
should be abolished; that that great terror 
should be withdrawn from the minds of 
those who, if not actually criminals, might 
be contemplating crime, he could not but 
regard such an intention with the greatest 
possible dismay—he could use no lighter 
term. Suppose the case—not of the poor, 
the ignorant, or the sinning, because not 
better instructed; but of those who might 
be leagued together for the purpose of 
crime or of stimulating crime, who, with 
large capital and well-constructed and con- 
trived association—suppose those men were 
told, as they would be, ‘‘ whatever crime 
you commit, you shall not be transported for 
it,” he (Lord Denman) could not but view 
with some alarm the consequences which 
were likely to ensue from such a course, in 
the extension of crime, and in its effect on 
the security of all persons in this country. 
He did not believe that the punishment of 
transportation was without the greatest 
terror for offenders. He could state from 
his own experience, and, he believed, he 
might say from that of all the judges for 
some years past, that they had all seen 
examples—not constantly, but on many 
occasions—of the overwhelming terror of 
transportation. No person could witness 
a sentence of transportation being passed 
in a court of justice, without being struck 
by it; there was no person pausing on the 
verge of crime, who would not be deterred 
by it. He did not wish to repeat what his 
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noble Friend had so forcibly stated as to 
the effect of transportation; but there was 
one fact which had rather been lost sight 
of, and that was the great importance of 
removing influential persons, whether by 
their talents, wealth, or habits, from all 
connexion with those whom they probably 
were paying, employing, and instructing 
daily in the commission of crime. The 
receiver of stolen goods was often a man of 
perfect respectability as to his general ap- 
pearance and conduct; he paid his trades- 
men regularly; he had a long beadroll of 
witnesses as to character, meaning punc- 
tuality in the neighbourhood in which he 
resided; but that man was a normal teacher 
to the extent of thousands of young con- 
victs, who were kept in full pay and em- 
ploy by him. If he was convicted, was it 
no terror to him, surrounded by the com- 
forts of life, to be told, ‘* From the moment 
of your conviction by the law, you are no 
longer a subject of England, except that 
you may be punished; you shall no longer 
corrupt the young; you shall go where you 
can commit no more crime, where you can 
produce no more criminals; and the sentence 
which will be imposed upon you will be 
instantly carried into effect!’’ He appre- 
hended that no greater benefit could be 
conferred on society than the removal of 
such a person from the sphere in which he 
had been working; and assuredly trans- 
portation would at once be a great terror 
to him, and afford a beneficial example. 
The infinite multiplication of resident eri- 
minals was of very serious consequence. 
All these persons had friends and con- 
nexions with whom they might be in daily 
communication in some mode or other, and 
they might endeavour to excite the com- 
passion of the public. And, as the noble 
Lord (Lord Stanley) had very truly said, 
the proposed system was very likely not to 
be carried out at all—that the public mind 
would be influenced by sentiments of com- 
passion for those who might be exposed to 
its operation. That was very just. All 
those who had witnessed the working of 
these systems of public punishment, would 
admit the truth of the remark. He did 
not believe that it would be possible fully 
to carry out the system among a free peo- 
ple. He did not think that a free people 
like the En glish would endure, for instance, 
such scenes as were witnessed at Mar- 
seilles, where the cannon were always 
Planted so as to command the workmen— 
where the fusillade was always ready in 
case of a mutiny among them—and yet 
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crimes of the blackest die were constantly 

committed by these wretched criminals. 

His objection was not confined to the more 
| severe parts of the plan. It seemed a part 
of it that the convicts were to be secluded 
for eighteen months at home prior to their 
suffering the rest of their punishment, 
with every hope of procuring pardon 
through good behaviour and the favourable 
reports of officials. Experience showed 
that the worst criminals were the best be- 
haved in prison. [The Duke of Ricuonp: 





For a short time.| Eighteen months were 
all that was required. That was no very 
formidable period in the life of a young 
man; and it was proposed that at the end 
of that time they should be able to earn 
wages and gain the right to become pro- 





prietors, perhaps in France, or in whatever 
other place they might choose. Under 
the old system the terror was extreme, be- 
cause the suffering was very great to those 
who were subject to transportation, from 
the rupture of all natural ties and of all 
their former associations; while, at the 
time, there was always a chance of their 
final restoration to society through the de- 
mand for labour in those boundless regions 








which were still unexhausted by human en- 
terprise. His noble Friend, in one of his 
despatches, gave a plan for an intended 
village, to be raised and peopled by con- 
victs, and where certainly life might be 
enjoyed. But, on the other hand, there was 
the punishment of leaving home, and after 
the expiration of the term of punishment 
a man was to begin a new career of life, 
and perhaps, from the natural operation of 
circumstances, he might become a new 
man, and ultimately contribute to the hap- 
piness and prosperity of the community to 
which he belogned. ‘That was the working 
of the system of transportation. To a 
great extent it had been carried out in 
New South Wales. What had oecurred 
elsewhere seemed more to have resulted 
from the supineness of some of the officials, 
than from any other cause. Since he had 
been made acquainted with the actual 
effects of a sentence of transportation, he 
had not been able to bring himself to pass 
it; he had not availed himself of the power 
of sending criminals to a penal settlement. 
At the same time, he was quite of opinion 
that there might be a system under which 
convicts might be subjected to labour and 
discipline in such a manner that they 
might eventually be restored to a state of 
mind in which they would be a blessing to 
their families and to those connected with 
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them. He wished before he sat down to 
point out one or two matters which ap- 
peared to him not unworthy of their Lord.. 
ships’ attention in considering the Bill then 
before them. In the present state of the 
law a man might be condemned to death 
for an offence under circumstances which 
made it doubtful whether such a sentence 
was perfectly legal or not; and when there 


was thus a doubt that death could be law- 
heard them say, ‘‘If youkeep me here, I care 


fully inflicted, the convict himself was 
made a party to a compromise. If he 
submitted to be transported, he escaped 
the infliction of death—if he returned from 
transportation, he forfeited his life. But 
if they made the change now proposed to 
be effected in the law, they set the escaped 
convict free from capital punishment; and, 
having done that, how did they propose to 
deal with masses of men leagued together 
for purposes of crime, and led by persons 
of perverted ingenuity and large pecuniary 
means? A petition had been intrusted to 
him, which, as it was respectfully worded, 
he was bound to present. The petitioners 
demanded a total abolition of capital pun- 
ishment. The suspension, and, still more, 
the discontinuance of transportation, might 
lead to the increase of capital punishment. 


Now, he called upon their Lordships care- 
fully to consider the resistance which they 
might have to encounter from the pressure 


of public opinion upon this subject. Any 
increase of capital punishment must be 
attended with very serious difficulties. 
Upon these grounds he confessed he did 
not think that their Lordships ought to 
pledge themselves to an important system, 
or an extensive change. 

The Duke of RICHMOND felt that he 
could not add anything to the able argu- 
ments which their Lordships had heard 
respecting the evil of abolishing transpor- 
tation, and he should therefore confine him- 
self to a very few observations; but he 
could not help saying that no punishment 
had proved more effective. It had been 
announced that as many as 4,000 addi- 
tional convicts were to be kept in the gaols 
and prisons of this country. To that plan 
he saw several objections, founded on the 
fact that the gaols were not fit for the re- 
ception of these prisoners; and it would be 
inexpedient to try the experiment until 
prisons had been constructed expressly for 
the reception of this class of convicts. If 
they were at once sent to the gaols in tens 
or twenties, the consequence would be that 
they would be obliged for the eighteen 
months, the term of their confinement, to 
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continue in cells, deprived of either air or 
exercise—deprived of every opportunity for 
self-improvement which would render them 
useful afterwards. That would be a pun- 
ishment which would be altogether too 
severe, and which should not be inflicted 
on any human being. From his own per. 
sonal knowledge, he could speak of the ter. 
rors the idea of transportation produced on 
the minds of the convicts. He had often 


not—do all you can to prevent my being 
sent across the water. In Eagland I may 
receive letters from my friends—I ma 

have interviews with my father, with my 
mother, my wife or children; but if sent to 
Australia, to hear or to see them there is no 
hope.”” That was one reason why they so 
much disliked transportation, because they 
never hoped again to see those whom they 
loved and cherished. Any individual who 
visited the cells of prisoners must know 
that the most reckless villain had as deep 
and as sincere an affection for his wife and 
children as the most regular or moral mem- 
ber of society. He hoped the noble Earl 
(Earl Grey) would consider the advice that 
had been given by the noble and learned 
Lord, and, instead of carrying out the 
whole of the proposed experiment, that he 
would diminish toa certain and safe extent 
the number to be transported. He knew 
how difficult it was to defiue that amount 
of punishment which would act beneficially 
on the offender: much depended on his 
habits of life, much depended on his con- 
stitution; yet he was sure that to separate 
a man, even for a short time, from his as- 
sociates, would be of use, as it gave him 
time to reflect—it gave him time to look 
back on his past life—so that he might be 
brought to admit, if not to others, yet to 
himself, that he felt the errors he commit- 
ted; that he was sorry for his conduct; and 
that he would endeavour to avoid them in 
future. In his opinion, the prison at Pen- 
tonville had not yet been sufficiently tested. 
The period when the first ship went out 
was most unfavourable; there was no work 
to be had when the convicts landed, and, 
unfortunately, some of them got drunk, 
and some went astray; but many of them 
were most thankful for having been placed 
in the Pentonville prison. The hulk sys- 
tem, however, was by no means to be 
equally commended. Many convicts were 
made worse, rather than improved, by be- 
ing placed in the hulks. He was most 
happy to find that the Government was 
about to remove the prison inspectors from 
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having the immediate direction of the Mill- 
bank Penitentiary. He objected to that ap- 

intment when the Bill was brought before 
their Lordships. He thought the appoint- 
ment would do mischief, as it would pre- 
yent the valuable services of those men 
from being extended to the prisons of the 
country, by which great good could be ef- 
fected in introducing one uniform system 
of prison discipline. He hoped now they 
would diligently apply themselves to the 
duties of the new office to which they were 
appointed, and bring the whole of the pri- 
soners under one uniform system. 

Eart GREY said, that after the speeches 
which their Lordships had heard from his 
noble Friends behind him, and from the 
noble Lords opposite, it was necessary that 
he should occupy their attention for a short 
time by addressing to the House a few 
words of explanation; and in offering that 
explanation he should strictly confine him- 
self to the points that had been touched on 
in the course of the present debate. His 
noble Friend opposite said that a change 
so important should not be carried into 
effect upon any less authority than that of 
an Act of Parliament. In that opinion he 
fully agreed with the noble Lord; and he 
never for a moment doubted that an Act 
of Parliament would ultimately be neces- 
sary. He had not perhaps on the first oc- 
casion when he addressed their Lordships, 
stated what he wished to say with the ful- 
ness and clearness that the occasion re- 
quired; what he meant to say was, that 
under the existing powers which the Exe- 
cutive Government possessed, under Acts 
of Parliament already passed, the punish- 
ment of transportation might be commuted 
for imprisonment. It was well known that 
the late Government had adopted the reso- 
lution of suspending for two years the 
punishment of transportation. As the law 
gave that power, he saw no reason why 
advantage might not be taken of the exist- 
ing law, for the purpose of trying a use- 
ful and promising experiment. As, after 
all, the proposed change must be considered 
experimental, there seemed to be much 
convenience in postponing the time of ap- 
plying to Parliament till the period should 
have arrived, when, bein g enabled to judge 
by the practical working of the plan, how 
far it was likely to answer, and what modi- 
fications it might require, Parliament might 
proceed with much greater confidence than 
it now could, to determine upon the system 
of punishment which should be permanently 
adopted. For the present, it was intended 
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that sentences of transportation should be 
recorded in conformity with the existing 
practice; and the House, he presumed, 
knew perfectly well that every year large 
numbers of convicts were sent to Gibraltar, 
to Bermuda, to the hulks, and to Penton- 
ville; so that when he spoke of suspending 
transportation, he merely referred to a sus- 
pension of it so far as Australia was con- 
cerned. Large numbers were thus sent to 
those places, and for the present that prac- 
tice would be continued ; so that, in fact, 
the proposed change would be, for the pre- 
sent, more apparent than real, He need 
not remind his noble Friend opposite, but 
he might as well inform the House, that, 
until the year 1843, those who were sen- 
tenced to seven years’ transportation were 
never, or very rarely, sent abroad. They 
were almost uniformly sent to the hulks, and 
thence discharged at the end of four years, if 
they obtained a certificate of good conduct. 
Since that time, however, the great ma- 
jority had been sent abroad. In the pre- 
sent state of the law, there could be no 
doubt that the practice of punishing by 
transportation might be suspended. If, 
hereafter, it was thought expedient to 
abolish it altogether, of course that 
change ought to be effected by the ex- 
press authority of Parliament; but he 
conceived that it would be disadvantageous 
to alter the nominal sentence until after 
the proposed experiment should have been 
tried. His noble Friend opposite had said 
that within five years there would be an 
accumulation of 20,000 convicts, who would 
produce an evil effect upon the free labour 
of this country; but if the plan now pro- 
posed were adopted, such a result could 
not possibly ensue, and he therefore did 
now call upon them to consider whether 
such a plan was expedient. They could 
not be blind to this, that convicts must be 
kept to penal labour somewhere; and he 
desired to know whether it was easier to 
keep them to penal labour in this country 
or in Van Diemen’s Land? He believed 
no one would venture to say that the old 
system ought to be re-established; no one 
who looked at the enormous abuses of the 
ancient system could possibly wish to see 
it re-established; most especially, he might 
say, that no one would desire to see the 
system of assignment re-established ; it 
was a system no less injurious to the 
masters than it was to the slaves. It was 
well known to have produced effects simi- 
lar to those which slavery had produced in 
our slave colonies. There might be excep- 
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tions; but the general rule was, that sla- 
very inflicted enormous evils upon any one 
who came within the sphere of its per- 
nicious influence. But, after all, what did 
transportation mean? It meant nothing 
more than penal labour in a colony instead 
of penal labour in England. It had been 
said, that transportation was viewed by 
convicts with infinite terror; and it was 
further said, that if the punishment to be 
inflicted on convicts were to be changed 
in the manner which the Government pro- 
posed, there would be no safety for so- 
ciety in this country; and the case of a 
receiver of stolen goods was mentioned, as 
one in which the proposed punishment 
would be altogether inadequate. But did 
his noble Friend (Lord Denham), who made 
this objection, know what, under the old 
system of transportation, was the amount 
of punishment really inflicted on such an 
offender ? He had heard it stated—and he 
believed the statement to be true—that it 
had actually happened that a man who was 
a great receiver of stolen goods, perhaps 
the greatest that ever existed in this coun- 
try, had been some years ago convicted of 
this offence, and was transported. He had 
previously accumulated enormous wealth, 
and he found no great difficulty in evading 
the law, so as to protect his moveable 
property from being forfeited to the Crown. 
He contrived, by means of bribery, to get 
himself assigned; he bribed the party to 
whom he was assigned, and he lived as 
well and drove as large a trade in stolen 
goods in New South Wales, as he had ever 
carried on in this country. 

Lorp STANLEY: Such offences can- 
not now be repeated. 

Eart GREY resumed: That remark of 
the noble Lord might be perfectly true; 
but its truth did not invalidate the force of 
the argument which he had just used in 
favour of suspending, for a short time, the 
practice of transportation. It had been 
said, that transportation had far more ter- 
rors for the criminal than the plan now 
proposed was likely to have. To enable 
their Lordships to judge of this, he would 
briefly compare the two systems. Under 
the existing system, a man was sentenced 
to transportation for fourteen years; he 
was sent to Van Diemen’s Land—he was 
put to a penal gang to labour on the roads. 
At the end of eight years, if well behaved, 
he obtained, perhaps, a conditional pardon, 
under which he might go to America, or 
India, or China, or anywhere he pleased, 
provided he did not return to England. 
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Under the system now proposed, the eri. 
minal, instead of going straight to Van 
Diemen’s Land, was to be sent to Penton. 
ville. Instead of being put to a penal 
gang, with no real system of discipline in 
force, he would be placed in the cell of a 
prison, where there was the strictest and 
severest system of discipline possible—so 
severe, that the noble Duke opposite (the 
Duke of Richmond) thought that eighteen 
months of it was more than human nature 
could generally bear. He (Earl Grey) be- 
lieved the noble Duke was right, and he 
certainly thought it ought never to be pro- 
longed beyond that time. After that se. 
vere punishment, the criminal would be 
placed on public works in this country, 
where he would be subjected to precisely 
the same regulations as he would be in 
Van Diemen’s Land, with this difference, 
that the system of penal labour to which 
he would be subjected, would be under the 
immediate cognizance of Government. So 
that if anything went wrong, they could 
instantly check it; and thus all the abuses 
of the system in Van Diemen’s Land would 
be effectually avoided. If, for instance, 
they had an inefficient Governor in Van 
Diemen’s Land—a circumstance which no 
Government could always guard against— 
it would be two or three years before they 
could know it; and then, when they did 
know it, it would be nearly another year 
before they could make a change. In both 
cases, then—in the present as well as the 
proposed system—there was penal labour, 
and for the same period; but the Govern- 
ment proposed to follow it out. At the 
end of eight years, the criminal would re- 
ceive a conditional pardon; and the con- 
dition would be, that he should go to Van 
Diemen’s Land. The Government would 
keep its eye upon him until he was placed 
on board a ship for Australia, where he 
would be placed in the same situation as 
the criminal who at present got a con- 
ditional pardon in Australia. When his 
noble Friend, then, said that the system 
would be an inefficient one, he surely did 
not consider that the only practical differ- 
ence between it and the present system 
was, that it inflicted penal labour at home 
instead of in the colonies; being the same 
sort of labour, and under the same sort of 
regulation, with the advantage that we had 
infinitely greater facilities for inflicting it 
here than we had in the colonies; and that 
at the end of his punishment he was dis- 
charged, a free man in Van Diemen’s Land. 
He reminded the House that he had always 
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admitted to the fullest extent that trans- 
portation, so far as it provided a refuge for 
the convict at the end of his punishment, 
was of great use; and no man denied that 
it was so. He could not help thinking 
that his noble Friend had taken an unfair 
advantage of his (Earl Grey’s) saying that 
he did not consider this a part of their 


punishment. What he meant was, that) 


he did not consider it a deterring part of 
the punishment. His noble Friend had 
said, that the evils of the system in Van 
Diemen’s Land were owing to the fact, 
that the most common precautions had 
been neglected. How long had they been 
so neglected ? Certain it was, that a state 
of things had existed in Van Diemen’s 
Land for six or seven years which could 
not have existed in this country without 
public opinion being loudly declared against 
it, and a reform inevitably enforced. And 
that was the great advantage of the pro- 
posed change. From the distance at which 
our colonies were placed, we had no means 
of information respecting it, except from 
the reports of our own officers; so that it 
was impossible to have such a security for 
a due examination of the system as we 
could have in this country. He begged to 
remind their Lordships that it was not the 
rules on paper, but the rules that were en- 
forced, that were of importance. His noble 
Friend opposite (Lord Stanley) sent out to 
Van Diemen’s Land some admirable rules; 
but the misfortune was, that there were no 
proper means of ascertaining whether the 
rules were enforced or not, or of applying 
80 prompt a remedy if they were not en- 
forced as they would do were the parties 
within six hours’ journey by railway of 
London, He (Earl Grey) held it to be an 
inestimable advantage of the system, that 
it inflicted punishment at home instead of 
abroad. But his noble and learned Friend 
had said that a free people could not bear 
to see penal labour inflicted. Was this 
the language to be held when they talked 
of continuing transportation? If we, in 
this country, where the crimes were com- 
mitted, could not bear to see the punish- 
ment inflicted, were the people of Van 
Diemen’s Land to be compelled to witness 
the spectacle? He was persuaded that the 
period had arrived when they must extend 
the institutions of England to those who 
lived in the Australian colonies; and he 
hoped, in the course of the Session, to be 
able to introduce a Bill for that purpose; 
and when once the colonists had the ad- 
vantage of a representative government, 
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did their Lordships think that any Govern- 
ment in this country would dare to say that 
the people here could not bear to see penal 
labour inflicted on their convicts, and that 
they must be inflicted in Australia? It 
would be impossible. To attempt to do so, 
would be to strive after two contradictory 
things. They wanted, in the first place, a 
certain number of men of wealth, intelli- 
gence, and capital to employ the convicts 
when they were sent out there ; and at the 
same time they wanted these men to submit 
to what they would not submit to themselves. 
This was impracticable. If they insisted 
upon continuing the present system of 
transportation, the effect would be that the 
free colonists would leave the colony in a 
body: that was stated in the petition from 
which he had read an extract to their Lord- 
ships; they, at whatever pecuniary sacri- 
fice would abandon the colony ; they would 
take refuge in South Australia, in New 
South Wales, or some of the neighbouring 
colonies, and Van Diemen’s Land would 
be left like another Norfolk Island—with 
no inhabitants but a vast herd of criminals 
and their keepers. There would be no 
society of freemen to watch over the con- 
duct of the officers; and the consequence 
would be that every abuse that was seen in 
Norfolk Island would be wrought in that 
colony. But the noble Duke had said the 
punishment of transportation was infinitely 
effective, because he had heard men in 
Pentonville Prison say that they did not 
eare for imprisonment, but that they could 
not bear the idea of being removed across 
the seas away from their parents, their 
wives, and their children, He (Earl Grey) 
suspected that the habitual and hardened 
felon had very little feeling of that kind. 
The professional criminal had few family 
ties, and was very callous to those which 
he had formed. It was the person who 
was accidentally betrayed into crime. who 
was tortured by such feelings as the noble 
Duke had referred to. But, if it were 
thought advisable to enforce a separation 
between criminals and their friends—if it 
were deemed of importance that criminals 
should be deprived of the advantages in 
this respect which men not guilty of crime 
enjoyed—this could be done as completely 
at Pentonville or Portland Isle as at Van 
Diemen’s Land. His own opinion was, 
however, that to allow that intercourse to 
take place within certain bounds, was a 
better system. In the old days of trans- 
portation, it was the invariable practice, in 
the case of men who obtained a conditional 
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pardon in our penal colonies, to send out 
their wives and families to them. This 
system had, in his opinion, been injudi- 
ciously discontinued. The Government 
proposed to resume that system. The 
idea of rendering these ties—of separating 
a man for ever from his wife and family, 
was too horrible to contemplate. He (Earl 
Grey), for one, would be no party to such 
a system. When the criminal’s punish- 
ment had been to a certain extent gone 
through, it was proposed that his wife and 
family should be sent out with him to Aus- 
tralia. But, his noble Friend asked, what 
means had the Government of diffusing 
these convicts over Australia? What 
means had his noble Friend of doing this 
under the old system? Things would pro- 
ceed in this respect very much the same as 
before. In the former case, when a man 
got a conditional pardon, facilities were 
given to him to proceed to any part of 
Australia he chose; and the same course 
would be adopted under the new system. 
His noble Friend had also said that there 
would be great objections on the part of 
the colonists to employ the convicts; and 
he had referred to what had taken place at 
Port Philip as a proof of this feeling, He 
(Earl Grey) was happy to say, however, 
that in consequence of the success of the 
first experiment, that feeling had undergone 
considerable change; and there was now 
so great a demand for their labour, that, 
provided care was taken to prepare the 
convicts by a proper system of discipline, 
the colonists would not object to receive 
them. On the contrary, he (Earl Grey) 
was persuaded that when the new system 
came into operation, there would in many 
colonies be a great desire to obtain the 
supply of labourers which it would provide. 
At the Cape of Good Hope, great anxiety 


Quarantine. 


had heen expressed to have convicts em- | 


ployed in making a breakwater in that 
colony. These were the grounds upon 
which he deemed the system he proposed 
to be an advisable one. His noble Friend 
had said that they ought to postpone the 
operation of the new system till the prisons 
were ready to receive the convicts; but it 
was quite clear that we equally wanted the 
means of receiving them at Van Diemen’s 
Land as we did here; and, as we must 
put them somewhere, we could provide for 


of convicts at home. He was happy to 
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them at less expense here than in Van President of the Board of Trade, if any 


Diemen’s Land. Even if we should return , important change or modification had lately 
to the system of transportation, it would | takea place in the quarantine regulations, 
still be aecessary to retain a large number | or whether there was a probability of any 
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say, that in the course of a few months, 
arrangements would be completed for re. 
ceiving a considerable number at Portland 
Isle. In conclusion, he trusted that their 
Lordships would remember that he entirely 
concurred with his noble Friend opposite, 
that if the system was to be established 
permanently, it would require to be done 
by the authority of Parliament. 

After a few words of explanation from 
Lord Denman, Earl Grey, and the Mar. 
quess of SALIsBurRY, 

Bill read 22. 

House adjourned. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, March 5, 1847. 


MrinuTes.] Pupiic Brtis.—1° Army Service; Life In- 
surances. 

2° Drainage of Land; Loan. 

Reported.—3° Consolidated Fund (8,000,0002.) 

PETITIONS PRESENTED. By Sir R. H. Inglis, from Grately 
(Hants) and Quarley (Southampton), against the Roman 
Catholic Relief Bill.—By the Earl of Arundel and Surrey, 
from Chilvers Coton and Nuneaton (Warwick), in Favour 
of the Roman Catholic Relief Bill.—®y Mr. Escott and 
Sir De L. Evans, from Westminster, and Sir B. Hall, 
from Marylebone, for Inquiry respecting the Rajah of 
Sattara.—By Mr. Sotheron, from Bradford, for Repeal 
of the Stamp Duty on Attorneys’ Certificates.—By Mr. 
Brotherton, from Oxford and Okehampton, against the 
Use of Grain in Breweries and Distilleries.—By Mr. For- 
ster, from Garliestown and Great Grimsby, and Mr. 
Hume, from Arbroath, for the Reduction of Lighthouse 
Dues.—By Mr, Godson, from Kidderminster, respecting 
Remuneration to Tax Assessors and Collectors.—By Mr, 
Labouchere, from Members of the Athy Relief Com- 
mittee, respecting Ventilation of Cottages (Ireland).—By 
Mr. Walker, from Bury, in Favour of the Ten Hours 
Factories Bill.—By Mr. J. Tollemache, from Middlewich, 
for a Day of Humiliation on account of the Famine in 
Ireland.—By Mr. T. Duncombe, from the Isle of Wight, 
for Inquiry into the Management of the Roads in that 
Island.—By Mr. Mitcalfe, from North Shields, against 
the Repeal of the Navigation Laws.—By Mr. P. Scrope, 
from several places in Ireland, for Alteration in the Poor 
Law (Ireland).—By Mr. Walker, from Chorley, for an 
Efficient Poor Law (Ireland).—By Mr. Bowles, from the 
Inhabitants of the Hamlet of St. Thomas the Apostle 
(Cornwall), and Lord Rendlesham, from Cratfield, for 
Repeal or Alteration in the Poor Removal Act.—By Mr. 
Mangles, from Guildford, for the Suppression of Promis- 
cuous Intercourse.—By Mr. Hume, from the Society of 
Freethinking Christians (London), for the Abolition of 
Punishment of Death.—By Mr. Aldam and other Hon. 
Members, from several Railway Companies, against the 
Railways Bill.—By Colonel Mure, from the Trustees of 
the Renfrewshire Turnpike Road, for Alteration of the 
Railways Bill. —By Mr. P. Carew and other Hon. Mem- 
bers, from several places, for Alteration of the Law 
Settlement.—By Mr. Hindley, from the Peace Society, 
for referring National Disputes to Arbitration. 


QUARANTINE. 
Dr. BOWRING asked the hon. Vice- 


changes being made; and, also, whether 
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the Government was willing to lay before 
the House in an official shape any docu- 
ments upon the subject. 

Mr. M. GIBSON said, the only new 
regulations he was aware of had been made 
during the past month, by which ships from 
Turkey, loaded with unenumerated articles 
only, having clean bills of health, and with 
every person on board free from the sus- 
picion of infection, were in future to be re- 
Jeased from all quarantine; the regulations 
would be laid on the Table of the House. 


PUBLIC WORKS (IRELAND). 

Mr. BOUVERIE drew the attention of 
the right hon. Secretary of Ireland to six- 
teen proclamations of presentments for 
public works in Ireland in a recent number 
of the Dublin Gazette; these presentments, 
he apprehended, were made under the Act 
of last Session. He wished to ask, whe- 
ther it was intended by the Government to 
sanction further employment of the people 
under these presentments, after the mea- 
sures just introduced ? 


Mr. LABOUCHERE said, the mea- 
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sures which were intended as substitutes 
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any such advances of public money, and 
also what steps had been taken to enforce 
the collection of rates due by solvent par- 
ties in the Castlebar union ? 

Sir G. GREY: Since the instructions, 
an explanation of which had already been 
given, had been addressed to the Lord 
Lieutenant, no additional instructions had 
been issued on this subject. With regard 
to the latter question put by the noble 
Lord, he would find, on referring to page 
20 of the correspondence relating to the 
union workhouses in Ireland, that on the 
29th of January the Poor Law Commis- 
sioners wrote to the board of guardians of 
the Castlebar nnion directing that there 
should be transmitted to them as soon as 
possible a list of all defaulters in the pay- 
ment of poor-rates in the union; and that, 
on the same day, in another communica- 
tion, they desired the board to collect rates 
as usual, and to make every exertion to 
enforce the payment of the rates on all 
parties in arrear. 

Mr. B. ESCOTT desired to know if the 
right hon. Gentleman could state whether 
or not Lord Lucan had paid his share of 


for the Act of last Session, had only just | the rates of that union; and if he had not, 
passed the Legislature, and had not yet | had he refused on the ground of poverty ? 
come into operation. He could assure the! Sim G. GREY: It had been stated in 


hon. Gentleman there was every anxiety | very strong terms in that House, and re- 
on the part of the Government to reduce | peated elsewhere, that Lord Lucan was 
and extinguish the system of public works | not the person from whom the rates, for 
as speedily as might be consistent with the | which he was assessed and which he had 


peace and safety of the country. | refused to pay, were due, and he had no 
Mr. HUME asked, whether any express | further information to give on that subject. 
orders had yet been issued on the subject? | Lord Lucan was now in Ireland; and if, on 
Mr. LABOUCHERE said, most precise more minute inquiry, he should find that 
and positive directions had been given to | he was liable, it was to be hoped he would 
the Irish Government to carry this inten- | no longer refuse to pay the rates. 
tion into effect. | Mr. P. SCROPE asked if the right 
ihon. Gentleman was aware that the Go- 
THE CASTLEBAR UNION. ;vernment had advanced large sums, the 
Viscount DUNCAN begged to call the | rates not having been paid up regularly, in 
attention of the right hon. Gentleman the | the Cavan union ? 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart-; Sim G. GREY: If the hon. Gentleman 
ment to the letter circulated that morning had read more carefully the correspond- 
from Mr. Otway to the Poor Law Commis- | ence which had been laid on the Table, he 
sioners, in reference to the Castlebar would have seen that there was no inten- 
union. Mr. Otway stated that, on an/| tion of relieving the ratepayers further in 
examination of the rate-books of that | any union at the expense of the Treasury. 
union, he had found that rates were now Directions had been addressed to the Poor 
due from solvent parties, and that they | Law Commissioners, and also he might 
were recoverable. The letter further al- | say to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, that 
luded to a belief which generally prevailed, |no means should be left untried by which 
that the Government would see the expe- | the collection of rates from solvent parties 
diency of making advances on the security of should be enforced. At the same time it 
the several unions; and what he (Viscount | was suggested that, in urgent cases, and 
Duncan) now wished to ask was, was it|to prevent that additional suffering and 
the intention of the Government to make | distress which would result from the clos- 
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ing of a workhouse, the Lord Lieutenant 
should advance relief, at certain times, and 
as his discretion might dictate. The Cavan | 
union was not the only union entitled by 
an order from the Treasury to such indul- | 
gence; and the same discretion had been | 
exercised towards that union which would | 
be evinced elsewhere. 

Mr. HUME would recommend that a 
resolution be adopted that relief should be 
forwarded to the different unions only in| 
proportion to the amount of rates which 
had been paid. 

Sir G. GREY apprehended that the | 
hon. Gentleman, to effect that object, 
would have to submit a Motion to, and ob- 
tain the sanction of, the House. 


THE RUSSIAN-DUTCH LOAN. 


Mr. STUART WORTLEY wished to 
put a question to the noble Lord the Se- 
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Barracks. 


CANTEENS IN BARRACKS, 


On the Question that the House do re. 
solve itself into a Committee of Supply, 

CotoneL LINDSAY rose to submit the 
Motion of which he had given notice— 


“That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty, praying that She will be graciously 
pleased to direct inquiry to be made into the ef. 
fect that the present Canteen system has upon the 
Army; and whether it should not be advantageous 
to discipline and to the moral improvement of Hor 
Majesty’s troops, to prevent the sale of spirituous 
liquors in Canteens within the precincts or prox- 
imity of barracks.” 
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Upon the manner in which the House would 
deal with his proposition, depended, he was 
convinced, much of the comfort of the 
great body of the members of that pro. 
fession to which he belonged. The House 
would find, on looking to page 46 of the 
Ordnance Estimates, that the sum of 
| 65,7391. was derived by Government from 
canteens and sheet washing; and that, after 





eretary of State for the Foreign Depart- 
ment, which had arisen out of the discus- 
sion of the previous evening; but the noble 
Lord, he perceived, was not now in his 
place, and perhaps therefore the noble Lord 
the First Lord of the Treasury would have 
no objection, in his absence, to give the 
answer. In the record of the Convention 
of 1831 it was stated that the contracting 
parties had to refer to the Convention of 
1815; and the noble Lord was understood 
in the course of last night to say that those 
words in the Convention of 1851 referring 
to the adhesion of Russia to the general 


arrangements of the Treaty of Vienna, as | 


one of the considerations of the renewed 
convention, were introduced at the request 
of the representative of Russia in this 
country. The question he desired to ask 
the noble Lord opposite was, whether there 
would be any objection to lay before the 
House such portions of the engagements 
and documents respecting this Convention 
of 1831 as would be demonstrative of that 
fact ? He would have postponed making 
the inquiry, had it not been that the de- 
bate would be resumed on Thursday, and 
that it was of importance to have every in- 
formation on the subject before the House 
as early as possible. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL: The discussion 
will be renewed on Thursday. With re- 
gard to the question which is asked, I am 
not sure if that to which I alluded is stated 
in any protocol; but I shall be prepared to 
speak more positively on Monday. If any 
such document is in existence, I will lay it 
before the House. 


deducting about 11,9861. for washing, there 
remained, as the annual profit on canteens, 
53,7521. He would explain to the House 
the manner in which the system worked. 
A canteen was rented for three years; at 
the expiration of that time a new tenant 
was obtained by calling for tenders. The 


highest tender was invariably accepted, if 


after a rigid inquiry into the person’s cha- 
racter and condition, they were found satis- 
|factory. The tenant was obliged to find 
sureties to a large amount for the payment 
of the yearly and fixed rent; and this rent 
was a specified sum for the buildings and 
appurtenances; and, in addition, a further 
sum, fixed by tender, for every ten men 
(exclusive of sergeants) who occupied the 
barracks; and besides this, if the barrack 
was not occupied to the full extent, in con- 
sequence of married soldiers living out of 
barracks, or men being in hospital, the 
tenant was also obliged to pay for them at 
the same rate, so long as the numbers did 
not exceed what the barrack was caleulated 
to hold. The tenant paid all the taxes, 
assessments, &c. ‘Therefore the greater 
number of men in barracks, the greater 
the profit to the tenant. The rent was 
always strictly exacted, and as it was also 
high, and the profit dependent upon the 
numbers who frequented the canteen, and 
upon the amount consumed, the effect was, 
that the tenant was obliged to make exor- 
bitant charges to procure hima profit, and 
to resort to adulteration of the articles, and 
to gross extortion. The duty of regula- 
tion lay with the Ordnance; but it was mm- 
possible to prevent this frequent and gross 
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extortion from the mode in which the can- 
teens were let. The subject which he par- 
ticularly wished to bring under the notice 
of Government was, that in these canteens 
spirits were permitted to be sold, as well as 
other articles; and that, consequently, they 
very greatly tended, if unregulated, to pro- 
duce a general demoralisation of the men. 
Such a demoralisation did not result from 
long service. Young recruits, with money 
intheir pockets, were early seduced by the 
older soldiers, whose funds were long ago 
exhausted, into the canteen, and that which 
at first was but a chance visit became a 
habit. It was his object to forbid the sale 


of spirits in these places, and thus to re- 


move the temptation. He did not suppose 
that the evil to which he called attention, 
had been foreseen. Regiments could not 
do without suttlers; and the authorities 
had thought they therefore might as well 
establish the canteen; and, as some one 
would profit by the rule, of course it was 
as acceptable to the Government as to any- 
body else. He did not deny the use of a 
canteen; all he asked was, that they should 
forbid the consumption of spirits. If they 
did not do so, they would find all their at- 
tempted reforms ineffectual. The Secre- 


tary at War had issued different warrants 


for the establishment of normal schools 
and of savings banks, and for accomplish- 
ing other most desirable improvements in 
the social state of the Army; but if they 
still granted to the soldier the facilities 
which now existed for obtaining ardent 
spirits, they would in vain endeavour to 
detach him from the canteen and its temp- 
tations. With the discontinuance of the 
sale of spirits, would cease that attraction 
which was now found in idleness. He 
could point to instances in which men 
under the influence of spirits had knocked 
down their superiors, and that in cireum- 
stances which could not have occurred had 
beer only been sold in the canteens, and 
had it been necessary to go out of the bar- 
racks to procure spirits. He had known 
the case of a man who, disgusted with the 
discipline to which he was subjected, went 
to the canteen, got drunk, and afterwards 
struck the non-commissioned officer by 
whom he was drilled, for which, of course, 
he was sent to prison: this occurred in Ca- 
nada, not in England. It might be said 
that the same things occurred among the 
operatives of this country; but it should 
be recollected that if a civilian did knock 
down a policeman when drunk, it involved 
0 more than punishment by fine; but it 
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was different in the Army, and the House 
ought to recollect the frightful conse- 
quences that were entailed on the soldier 
when he was guilty of drunkenness and in- 
subordination. It appeared from a return 
which he had in his hand, that the princi- 
pal crimes committed in the Army were 
drunkenness and insubordination, and that 
the latter seldom happened without being 
caused by the former. It appeared also 
that the greatest number of men guilty of 
insubordination committed the crime in bar- 
racks; and that the acts of insubordination 
chiefly took place on parade, or at the even- 
ing roll-call; and, what was a very extraor- 
dinary thing was, that the regiments which 
came from the East or West Indies, or 
from the Cape of Good Hope and other 
places, were more notorious for drunken- 
ness and more violent than those at home, 
and that among them the number of capi- 
tal punishments was greater than in other 
regiments. It was notorious that in the 
West Indies the soldiers had been known 
to add Cayenne pepper to the spirits 
which they drank, because they were not 
strong enough. It had come under his 
notice that the spirits sold in canteens had 
a more violent effect on the men who 
drank them than the spirits sold out of the 
barracks. He believed that the keepers of 
canteens often mixed their spirits with 
vitriol and other injurious ingredients, and 
the consequence was that they produced a 
greater amount of frenzy when drunk than 
did those taken out of the canteen. Such 
statements as these, he thought it was the 
duty of the Government seriously to con- 
sider, and, even at the loss of some slight 
income, to alter a system which was pro- 
ductive of so much injury. Supposing his 
Motion were to be carried out, he did not 
by any means expect that much immediate 
good would result from it; but he thought 
they might confidently look forward to a 
general improvement in progress of time. 
They would to a great extent protect the 
young soldier, and render it more difficult 
for the confirmed drunkard to get opportu- 
nities of seducing him into habits of intoxi- 
cation. le believed it would be found 
that the present system of canteens was 
the cause of some expense to the coun- 
try; for the habitual drunkard before 
he had served twenty-one years, gene- 
rally became inefficient; and, according to 
the system still in practice—for the new 
regulations had not yet come into opera- 
tion—the invalided man, whether he was 
a good or bad character, got more than 
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the man who was discharged at his own 
request on a pension of 10d. a day. The 
constitutions of drunkards were under- 
mined ; they became a burden to the 
country, and many a good man was un- 
able to get his discharge in consequence, 
though he might have well deserved it. 
He believed it would not be difficult to 
show, that though an habitual drunkard 
and an habitual drinker were two different 
things, the one was as great an expense 
to the country as the other. There were 
men who never got drunk, yet who were 
always taking their glass; and he believed 
the constitutions of these men failed sooner 
than those of habitual drunkards. Many 
of these men were discharged on pen- 
sions, and in this way cost money to the 
country. It might be urged that the can- 
teen system had the effect of keeping men 
in barracks; but he thought, if they were 
to look to the moral character of the sol- 
diery as the point to be attained, the evils 
produced would greatly counterbalance any 
good that was derived from such a system. 
In 1836 a military commission was ap- 
pointed, and they heard a good deal of 
evidence with regard to the system of pun- 
ishments. The witnesses examined before 
that commission, were generally asked 
whether they were able 

—‘to suggest any means of reclaiming or eradi- 
eating the propensity of drunkenness so prevalent 
among the soldiery, and confessedly the parent of 
the majority of military crimes ?”’ 

The majority of the answers to this ques- 
tion entered into the first part of it; and a 
variety of proposals were made, such as a 
reduction of pay, confinement, &c.; but 
very few entered on the subject of can- 
teens, though one or two certainly did. 
Among these was the present Governor 
General of India, who said, that before he 
left the Board of Ordnance 

—‘“he had in contemplation a minute recom- 
mending that a portion of the canteen rent, which 
is a species of tax levied upon the soldier, should 
be applied to his recreation in the barrack-yard.” 
Now, if, as Lord Hardinge remarked, the 
canteen rents were a species of tax upon 
the soldier, he thought that the tax should 
be used for his improvement, not for his 
demoralisation. The present Adjutant Ge- 
neral (Sir J. Macdonald) certainly took an- 
other view of the case. He thought that 
the soldier, by having the canteen at hand 
to resort to, even when he was in the very 
act of drinking, was in some measure in 
the trammels of military discipline. Sir 
E. Blakeney thought canteens should be 
let upon lower terms, and better regulated. 
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Sir C. Smyth considered that canteens 
should sell malt liquors only, not spirits, 
and stated, that ‘‘ if he had authority, not 
a single glass of rum should enter the 
barrack-yard.’’ Sir Colin Campbell thought 
the sale of spirits should be prohibited in 
canteens. Another officer strongly urged 
the prohibition of the sale of spirits in ean. 
teens; and stated his belief that in nine 
cases out of ten, men would not take the 
trouble to dress themselves to seek it out 
of barracks. Another witness whose evi- 
dence he would refer to, was one whose 
authority the House would respect. He 
had served in every quarter of the globe— 
in one or two of them in a military capa- 
city, but in all of them in a civil capacity; 
and he had served both under the last and 
the present Government—he meant Sir 
George Arthur. That officer said— 

“We encourage a soldier to drink a small quan- 
tity of spirits, and we punish him for drinking a 
large quantity, though we know that a small quan- 
tity disarms him of caution as to the danger, and 
that the daily habit creates a physical necessity, 
which the utmost fortitude cannot successfully 
struggle against.” 


A medical officer of great experience and 
authority, Dr. Ferguson, late Inspector 
General of Military Hospitals, who had 
served both at home and abroad, in a 
work published by him some years ago, 
said— 

“A ration of spirits, as an article of daily diet, 
ever engenders a craving for more, so imperious 
and irresistible, there is no crime the soldier 
would not commit, no abomination he would not 
practise, for its gratification. Punishment, when 
put in competition, has then no terrors, and the 
fear of death is set at nought. He would drink, 
though the king of terrors stared him in the face, 
and rather than go without it, he would take that 
drink out of a jakes, or from the most disgusting 
vehicles hnman imagination can conceive.” 


If the system of canteens excited this pro- 
pensity in the soldier, and if spirits tended 
thus to injure his constitution, and to dis- 
qualify him for the service upon which he 
had entered, it ought to be put out of his 
power to indulge in this propensity, instead 
of his being tempted to give way to It. 
Dr. Ferguson went on:— 


“The army canteens have ever been institutions 
of drunkenness; and it is difficult to believe how 
an abuse so monstrous, and a nuisance so palpa- 
ble, could have been tolerated so long and to such 
an extent. It shows the difficulty, in our service, 
of carrying even the most obvious reforms into 
effect, when anything in the shape of improve- 
ment comes to be proposed to the disturbance of 
existing interests, or even bad habits of any kind. 
If kept up at all, it must have been from the high 
rent that was paid to the barrack department. 
But how these authorities could reconcile the 
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Army; and by placing the canteens under 
proper regulations, so that those men 
should not have the means of seducing the 
young recruits into them, they would do a 
great deal to put an end to the evil. He 
could inform the hon. and gallant Officer, 
that the whole system of canteens was 
about to undergo careful consideration, 
and would be put on that footing that, 
while the canteens afforded the soldier in 
barracks all the convenience they were in- 
tended to give, it would be next to impos- 
sible they should in any way whatever con- 
duce to the deterioration of the soldier’s 
morals, or in any way render him unfit to 
perform the duties which he engaged to do 
when he enlisted in the service. With 
these observations he should conclude, and 
he trusted the hon. and gallant Officer 
would not press his Motion to a division. 
Sm HOWARD DOUGLAS was re- 
joiced to learn from the right hon. Gentle- 
man that the Government were disposed to 
take up this question, and to inquire into 
the whole of the canteen system with a 
view to put it on a better footing. Much 
of the canteen system of the present day 
was the remains of ancient abuses. There 
was a time when the great profits accruing 


from the consumption of liquor by soldiers 
in canteens, were applied to make messes 
cheaper to the officer. In a command held 
by himself not a long time ago, he found 
that the mess allowance of wine allowed to 
the officers, was paid out of a fund which 
was created by advancing the price of 


liquor on the subalterns. He immedi- 
ately put an end to it. That fund was 
now appropriated less objectionably ; but 
he would tell the right hon. Gentleman 
that the canteen system could never be 
put on a wholesome or on a moral footing 
adapted to the improvement of the soldier, 
until the Government and the canteener 
ceased to receive a profit from the tax 
payable on what the soldiers consumed, He 
trusted the right hon. Gentleman would 
take into his consideration whether the 
canteen might not be made a most conve- 
nient and desirable and moral adjunct to 
the barracks, to be resorted to by the sol- 
dier for other purposes than those of in- 
temperance; and if any profit should be 
allowed to accrue from the sale of beer— 
for certainly he would exclude spirits alto- 
gether—he should propose that that profit, 
instead of going to the credit of the Go- 
vernment, or into the pocket of the can- 
teener, should be applied to the benefit 
of the soldier; and if to the canteen, to 
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induce the soldier to resort to those es. 
tablishments for moral and intellectual pur. 
poses, as well as for refreshment. He would 
propose that there should be attached to 
every regiment a canteener, on the terms 
that he should derive no profit from the 
consumption of liquor; that a sufficient gq. 
lary should be given to him; that he be 
induced to take an interest in the moral 
advancement of the soldier, and endeavour 
to put an end to those pernicious influ. 
ences which, to his (Sir H. Douglas’s) own 
knowledge, and to his regret, he had long 
seen and deeply lamented. 

Mr. GOULBURN congratulated his 
hon. and gallant Friend who had brought 
forward the Motion, on the statement 
which had been made by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary at War. His 
hon. and gallant Friend had only in view 
that the subject should be thoroughly in- 
quired into, and had afforded to the House 
the benefit of his long experience in the 
discipline of regiments; and as the Seere- 
tary at War had distinctly stated that the 
whole subject of canteens was at present 
under the consideration of Government, 
and that they were prepared to make such 
arrangements with respect to them as 
would not impede, but rather assist to 
promote, the discipline of the Army, and 
tend to improve the morals and comforts 
of the men, he thought his hon. and gallant 
Friend would cordially acquiesce in the 
withdrawal of the Motion that had been 
recommended by the right hon. Gentle- 
man. With regard to the lax system that 
prevailed in some of those canteens, he 
thought, however difficult it would be to 
impose restraints on the sale of spirituous 
liquors, the question whether the Govern- 
ment should make a profit on this liquor, 
was one of a different character. He was 
of opinion that canteens might be con- 
verted into places where the soldier could 
enjoy himself by the fireside, without in- 
dulging to the extent that would cause 
intoxication. 

Cotonen ANSON did not think the 
subject was properly understood, and 
wished to say a few words with respect to 
the manner in which these canteens were 
generally supposed to be managed. He 
begged to call the attention of the hon. 
and gallant Officer who brought forward 
the Motion, to the regulations of the war- 
rant of 1838; and when they recollected 
that the regulations at the present moment 
were so extremely stringent, that it entirely 
rested with the commanding officer himself 
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whether those canteens were well conducted 
or not, he thought the hon. and gallant 
Officer had extended his observations fur- 
ther than was necessary. He (Colonel 
Anson) would, with the permission of the 
House, read the regulation with respect 
to canteens: and he thought every hon. 
Member would agree with him that suffi- 
cient powers were vested by it in the com- 
manding officer to see that the very strict- 
est regularity was observed in these places. 
By that order the canteen keeper was 
bound to keep regular hours; not to allow 
persons to become intoxicated; to obey all 
orders of the Board of Ordnance and com- 
manding officer; and he must obey the in- 
structions given to him on pain of ejection 
from the canteen. He believed the hon. 
and gallant Colonel was in the full pay of 
the service, and where he was in command 
he had control over the canteens; and he 
must also add, that if there were any irre- 
gularities reported to the Board of Ord- 
nance, they had the power of ejecting the 
tenant on a week’s notice. He would say 


one word with respect to the way in which 
canteens were let: they were let by tender, 
and no person was accepted as tenant un- 
less he could produce sufficient sureties 


for the amount of rent he had undertaken 
to pay, and also for his character. He 
thought it necessary to say thus much 
upon this subject, as he was afraid it might 
go forth to the country that there was no 
regulation with respect to these canteens, 
aud that it was in the power of the can- 
teener to do what he pleased. 

Sm DE LACY EVANS said, it ap- 
peared that a great number of command- 
ing officers felt a deep objection to the 
present system; and if they felt they had 


such unlimited powers as it would seem 


they had by this regulation, which had 
been quoted by the hon. and gallant Colo- 
nel, why did they come forward and give 
this evidence in the face of the military 
authorities, unless they felt there were dif- 
fiulties in the ease? It was quite certain 
that if the commanding officers conceived 
they had the power given by that regula- 
tion, they need not look to any higher au- 
thority; but it seemed that some regulation 
Was necessary on the part of the Govern- 
ment. He was glad to hear from the right 
hon. Gentleman the Seerctary at War, 
that the Government had directed their 
attention to the subject, in connexion with 
other arrangements that were now carrying 
on for the improvement of the condition of 
the soldier. He regretted to see there 
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was some little bias on the part of the 
right hon. Gentleman as to the inexpedi- 
ency of prohibiting spirituous liquors in 
these canteens. He (Sir de Lacy Evans) 
would not venture to offer any positive 
opinion upon the subject; but he should 
wish the Government to try the experi- 
ment, for some time, of prohibiting spiritu- 
ous liquors altogether. He entirely con- 
curred in the proposition of his hon. and 
gallant Friend opposite, as to the necessity 
of appointing a canteener; he thought it 
would tend both to the good of the Army, 
and the profit of the Excise, if a suitable 
salary was given to an officer of trust to 
conduct those establishments, and that no 
profit whatever should be derived from 
them. 

Mr. STUART WORTLEY said, it ap- 
peared to him, from the official experience 
he had, short as it was, that nine-tenths 
at least of military offences had their 
source in intoxication, and that a large 
portion of those nine-tenths arose from 
offences springing from the abuse of can- 
teens. 

CotoxeL LINDSAY expressed his sa- 
tisfaction at the announcement made by 
the right hon. the Seeretary at War, and 
begged to withdraw his Motion. 

Motion withdrawn. 

Question again put. 


CULTIVATION OF THE LAND (IRELAND). 

Mr. JOHN O’CONNELL, pursuant to 
notice, begged to draw the attention of the 
House to the advisability of employing the 
labouring population, now engaged on pub- 
lic works in Ireland, in the tillage of the 
land. He was very desirous to call the 
attention of hon. Gentlemen to this sub- 
ject; but, at the same time, he was anx- 
ious to bring it forward with as little in- 
convenience to the progress of public busi- 
ness as possible. He was well aware the 
present was not the best opportunity to 
select for the purpose; but he was induced 
to bring the subject forward by a cireum- 
stance which had occurred on the prece- 
ding evening. He alluded to the announce- 
ment then made by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Secretary for Ireland, with 
respect to the number of persons employed 
on public works in Ireland, and which 
induced him to intrude upon the House for 
a very short period. The announcement 
of the right hon. Gentleman seemed to 
have struck the House very much, and to 
have produced a considerable effect. It 
appeared from it, that a number of per- 
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sons, so large as 668,000—[ An Hon. Men- 
BER: 700,000]—or as 700,000, for that 
was the number of persons, which appeared 
by the last weekly return, was employed 
on public works in Ireland. Hitherto, 
he believed, instead of any blame being 
attached to the Government, they were 
entitled to the thanks of every humane 
person, for endeavouring to provide em- 
ployment for the people. But the question 
now was, while this system was to be 
carried on, whether it would not be better 
to employ the people in the cultivation of 
the land, which was neglected to a serious 
extent in many parts of Ireland. It was 
not necessary, he conceived, to impress 
upon the House the importance of this 
subject. Every hon. Member had seen 
in the public accounts that anticipations 
of scarcity were rife in every country in 
Europe. They were told by the public 
press that in France the amount of food 
required was far beyond what was antici- 
ated; and that not only in that country, 
Got in the other countries on the Conti- 
nent, the scarcity of next autumn was 
likely to be beyond anything yet conceived 
by those who considered the subject. At 


home, they had in the Agricultural G'a- 


zette a warning held out to them that 
wrong and mistaken opinions were enter- 
tained as to the amount of corn in the 
hands of farmers and food merchants; and 
dependence upon a great quantity in their 
hands, would prove to be fallacious, and a 
fatal mistake. Under these circumstances, 
and considering the slowness of cultivation 
in Ireland, he thought it imperative that 
the attention of the House should be ealled 
to the matter. He thought it well, how- 
ever, that the subject should not be broached 
sooner than at the present moment; for if 
there was any public notice that a sugges- 
tion had been made that the Government 
should undertake in any way, however in- 
directly, the business of cultivating the 
land, it might be expected that private 
exertions for that purpose would be para- 
lysed where private exertion would other- 
wise be used. But at the present moment, 
he thought there was no time to lose in 
having the subject thoroughly considered. 
He believed that private exertion was now 
made to the fullest extent; they had every 
reasonable hope of seeing it made for the 
proper cultivation of the land for the nex 
crop. In the Gardener's Chronicle, there 
appeared an article from the pen of Pro- 
fessor Lindley, which strongly urged the 
necessity of considering the subject, re- 
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minding them that the month of March 
was approaching, and that no time was to 
be lost in taking measures to procure an 
extensive cultivation throughout the two 
countries. Whether that would be re. 
stricted to merely the green crops, or 
should extend to wheat, or other such 
grain, it was not for him to say; but that 
seed should be supplied to Ireland, and the 
people set to work in cultivating the land, 
was the proposition which he deemed it his 
duty to bring before the House, and to 
press on the attention of Her Majesty’s 
Government. The grand jury of the county 
of Longford had passed a resolution on 
the subject, which he would read to the 
House :— 

“We call on the Government and the Commis. 
sioners to allow the relief committees to employ 
on the land those now wasting labour and money 
on the roads, reminding them that the time for 
such employment will have passed, and our pros- 
pects for the next year be left more dreary than 
at present.” 

He believed it was the intention in various 
parts of Ireland to follow up this resolution 
by resolutions from other bodies to the 
same effect. There was a perfect unani- 
mity amongst all classes, that the cultiva- 
tion of the land should be taken in hand 
by Government, otherwise the scarcity of 
next season would be worse than anything 
they had yet experienced. THe called the 
attention of the House to a letter writ- 
ten by the rector of Cong, the Rev. 
Mr. Moore, who stated that the people 
there say, ‘‘ We should not fear anything 
if we had seed.”” He also called the at- 
tention of the Ifouse to a communication 
received from a Catholic clergyman in the 
county of Roscommon, with reference to 
the want of seed. In some districts, how- 
ever, it would not be necessary to put the 
system which he proposed the Government 
should adopt in operation. In some, and 
he believed in many districts, private ex- 
ertions would be available for the purpose. 
He could mention one case where that had 
already occurred, and which he had seen 
noticed in an Irish paper on the preceding 
day. He thought it right to mention the 
name of the individual who had set so 
laudable an example. He resided in the 
county of Meath; his name was Brenan, he 
held the lands of Rahane and Clonsilla, 
and he had announced that he would give 
premiums for the best and second best 
cultivation of every acre of oats that his 
tenants should undertake. In some parts 
of Ireland the suggestions which he sought 
to press on the Ministry and the House 
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would be inapplicable, for the people in 
distress at Skibbereen were too much re- 
duced by famine to be fitted for labour; 
but in other parts of the country, where as 
et they were only on the road to the 
frightful state of things that existed in 
Skibbereen, they had not fallen so low as 
tobe unable to work. Several of those 

sons were now working on roads, which 
in the absence of any other occupation was 
useful as affording the means of living; but 
it would be desirable if, instead of being 
engaged in cutting up the roads, they could 
be sent to cultivate the land, and thus 
afford them some chance of having a sup- 
ply of food. He thought that some assu- 
rance should be given by the Government 
that when men were taken off the works to 
cultivate their holdings, that they should 
be ensured the possession of the crops. In 
some parts of Ireland the people made it a 
pretext for the non-cultivation of their land, 
that if they did so the landlords would seize 
upon the whole of the produce, and leave 
them as poor as ever. He thought that 
Government could provide for this under 
the provisions of the Labour-rate Act, so 
that the tenants could be ensured the en- 
joyment of their crops. Some hon. Gen- 
tlemen might think that his proposition 
was too large a scheme for the Govern- 
ment, and that it would ensure a much 
larger expenditure than any yet spoken of. 
That such a course would be advantageous 
was the opinion of many well acquainted 
with Ireland, and that the money now ex- 
pended would be less thrown away in the 
cultivation of the soil than in the present 
mode of expenditure. It had been sug- 
gested in another place by a noble Lord, 
who was entitled to respect, as well from 
his own character as from his high station, 
that the tendency of the relief ought to be 
such as to make Ireland rely on herself 
for the future. Such observations might 
induce the House to abstain from giving 
further aid, for the destitution, he feared, 
was much greater than was anticipated. 
The people of Ireland had nothing to look 
to as a resource, for their whole capital 
had been destroyed by the failure of the 
crops. The right hon. Secretary for Ire- 
land had estimated the amount of loss by 
the calamity at 17,000,000/.; but this was 
not the only loss, for the seed for the pre- 
Sent season had also in a great measure 
been destroyed, or been consumed and 
dispersed. "To such an extent also had 
the resources of the people been wasted, 
that they had parted with the manure for 
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the cultivation of the soil. He would not 
venture to estimate in money the amount 
to be added to the 17,000,0002. of loss; 
but he would ask the House to recollect 
that all that had been done to meet this 
was the 10,000,000I. proposed to be given 
by the Government. To meet so large a 
gap there was nothing to be depended on 
in Ireland. If they looked to the landlords, 
they would find that the employment given 
by them in ordinary years would not be 
sufficient to employ any great number of 
labourers so as to afford sensible relief. 
He believed also that not one-half of the 
rents of Ireland had been paid this year; 
and with such diminished funds would they 
throw the charge on the landlords to sup- 
ply the deficiency beyond the ten millions ? 
There had been a great deal of talk in the 
newspapers respecting an increase in the 
deposits in the savings banks; but it would 
be found that the chief part of this had 
been placed there by persons preparing to 
emigrate. He must express his heartfelt 
satisfaction and gratification at the munifi- 
cent charity which had been displayed in 
this country for the relief of the destitute 
people of Ireland ; but it was impossible to 
suppose that private charity could supply 
the vacuum that existed in the amount 
that would be required. But when he 
looked with satisfaction at the private cha- 
rity which had taken place in England, he 
could not allude without a feeling of pride 
to the subscriptions which had been made 
by the poor emigrant Irish in North Ame- 
rica, and which amounted to the large sum 
of 200,000/. The question, however, was, 
how was the large deficiency to be supplied? 
He would suggest a mode by which two or 
three millions more a year might be spent 
in Ireland without injury to any one. He 
alluded to the absentee landowners, who 
by their present conduct acted as soldiers 
did who run away from an army while en- 
gaged in the face of the enemy. He could 
not understand why the Government, or 
the House, who naturally were anxious to 
provide means for the relief of the destitu- 
tion with as little burden on the public 
funds as possible, did not resort to some 
measure with respect to the absentees. 
There were five or six millions going out 
of Ireland every year, the expenditure of 
which, he thought, could be ensured in that 
country, if the House passed a strong re- 
solution, calling upon the proprietors of 
land, at least for the present year, to re- 
turn to their country and do their duty. 
He wished to throw out these matters for 
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the consideration of the House and the | 
Government; and he trusted that, before 
they passed the Bills on the Table, they | 
would see whether they could not embody | 
some of them in these measures. With | 
respect to the state of the absentee pro- | 
perty, he would refer the House to a state- 
ment which had appeared in the most re- | 
cent Irish papers: — 

“ The Upper Leyney Committee (county Sligo), 
the Dean of Achonry, chairman, have antici- | 
pated the relief Bills. The district contains 
97,000 acres, with 30,000 inhabitants, of whom | 
two-thirds are destitute. Five hundred families 
get soup daily, and 1,000 families meal gratuitously 
weekly. In all cases of destitutes having land, | 
and employed in cultivating it, an allowance is 
made of two pounds of meal and two quarts of soup 
daily, so long as they are at the loss of their wages 
on the public works, if occupied in sowing the 
land. Only on the estate of Mrs. Armstrong, of 
Chaffpool, has seed been provided from the com- 
missariat depdt, and therefore there are active 
preparations made for cropping. Proprietors | 
worth from 3,000/. to 8,000/. a year have not | 
given a shilling, and it is only the resident pro- 
prietors who are doing their duty nobly in other | 
parts of their estates, who have contributed at all. 
The largest proprietor in the district (an absentee) 
has, within the year, contributed one farthing in 
the pound of his rental in the district; and the 
smallest proprietor (a resident) has given 15s. in 
the pound.” 


Such a state of things ought not to be al- 


lowed to continue. He wished to suggest, 
in the first place, to the Government that 
they should furnish seed to such an extent 
as to enable the tenantry to proceed with | 
the cultivation of the soil; and, secondly, 
that without changing any of the machi- 
nery now in existence for the employment 
of the people, that they should draw the 
people off the public works gradually, and 
put them on the land for the purpose of | 
tillage. They had that night heard of | 
new presentments having been made for | 
public works; now instead of employing 
the people on them, and breaking up the 
land for roads, they should put them at 
once on the land. If the principle laid 
down in Mr. Labouchere’s letter, and on | 
which they had lately legislated, was ap- | 
plied more extensively, it would be attend- | 
ed with the most beneficial results. Under 
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not be allowed to come down upon them 
and take away everything for rent. The 
next suggestion he would make was, that 
something should be done for the security 
of the tenant in the case of improvements, 
The last suggestion which he should make 


| was one of great importance, namely, that 


the landed proprietors should be compelled 


‘to go to the place of danger, and be made 


to share in the general sufferings of the 
country, and they thus would have five or 
six millions more expended in the country, 
and that without any charge to the State. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: Sir, I will say 
to the hon. Gentleman that I am not at all 
disposed to express any surprise, much 
less any censure, that he and other Irish 
Members should take the occasion, when- 
ever the forms of the House allow it, to 
bring the subject of the condition of Ireland 
before the House. That condition, Sir, is 
so very calamitous, that I am not surprised 
that those Gentlemen take every opportunity 
of impressing it on the House and the pub- 


‘lic. But I trust the hon. Gentleman and the 
| other Irish Members will do me the justice 


to admit that I have never attempted to 


| underrate the importance of the crisis; and 


I will say that, in my opinion, if any cir- 


| cumstance was necessary at the present 


juncture to stimulate the Government or 


‘the Legislature to do everything in their 
_ power for the benefit of their Irish fellow- 


countrymen, it would be found in the pa- 


| tient endurance of calamities almost beyond 


human power to sustain which the suffer- 


‘ing people of Ireland have manifested. I 


make this remark with reference to the 
general body of the Irish people; but I 
also refer particularly to the people of 
Connaught and the west coast of Ireland, 
where the distress has been almost incon- 
Sir, the hon. Gentleman 
has made to the House certain distinct 


| proposals, adapted as he considers for the 


amelioration of the present fate of the Irish 
people. Now, I feel that it is the duty of 
a Government, when proposals of this kind 
are made to them, to state distinctly what 
is their opinion upon those proposals. 


that Act it would be competent for the Doubtful, ambiguous language which may 
Government now to act, and employ the | lead to misconceptions of the intention of 
people in tillage instead of on the new pre- | Government, is not true humanity on such 
sentments. The next suggestion which | an occasion, but it is most likely to lead to 
he would make was, that something should | deplorable results. I trust, therefore, that 
be done to make some provision between | it will not be thought inconsistent with 
the landlord and tenant, so as to give some | true humanity an the part of the Govern- 
security to the tenants, by telling them that | ment, or with an anxious desire to do good 


if they cultivated the land, they should | 


have some security that the landlord should | 


to Ireland, that I am every day more con- 
vinced that it is not merely not the duty 
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of the Government to do for Ireland that | any gencral or manifest abuse; but it has 
which the hon. Gentleman has pointed out! not been possible wholly to accomplish 
as the proper course for us to pursue, but | that object. The hon. Member for Kil- 
that it is not possible or practicable if we | kenny has adverted to a most moment- 
wished it. Under the circumstances of| ous subject. We have arrived at a time 
this peculiar case, the Government and this | when labour must be applied to the cul- 
country have taken an unusual and estra-| tivation of the soil in Ireland, if we do 
ordinary course, that it would have been | not mean to see the same events as at pre- 
totally unjustifiable for any Government to | sent occurring next year. I have no hesi- 
have taken under other circumstances. | tation in saying that the employment of 
Following in the steps of our predecessors, | this great body of people on the public 
we have attempted to employ the people | works is inconsistent with cultivating the 
of Ireland—a task which is beyond and | soil. Every account from Ireland convinces 


not belonging to the functions of the Go- 
yernment, and which no Government could 
carry into effect without an abundance of 
abuses and many evils arising. For my 
own part, I beg to say that 1 entered on 
that course not blind to the inevitable rise 
of those abuses and evils, and I ventured 
to point out what those abuses and evils 
would be; but, nevertheless, I thought it 


was best upon the whole to adopt that | 


course for the relief of those miseries of 
Ireland which I thought it was impossible 
for any Government of this country, in the 





me that there would have been no possi- 
bility of getting the people to apply them- 
selves to the cultivation of the soil if the 
system of public works were continued. 
Have we then attempted to do that? Not 
at all; we have substituted another system 
for the system of publie works, which we 
believe is more calculated to meet the evils 
of the present time; and we have asked 
the House to agree to a system, not of 
supplying labour, but of supplying food to 
the great body of the people. The Irish 
Government are now employed in arrang- 


nineteenth century, to sit by and see in- | ing those complicated measures which are 
creasing without some attempt at rclieving. | necessary to carry out that altered system. 
Sir, I do not regret that we did so. 
know now that the attention of the House 


and of the public has been aroused to the 
state of Ireland; that if we had allowed 
pestilence and famine to walk unchecked 
and without any attempt to impede them, 
in my opinion there would have been a ery 
of indignation and horror from one end of 
the country to the other, condemning the 
Government for having pursued that course. 


But circumstances have occurred that have | 
rendered it impracticable to go on with the | 


present system of public works. The first 
consideration is, that they have grown to 
such a magnitude as to have become wholly 
uncontrollable and unmanageable. My 
noble Friend told you the other night that 
we were now doing what I believe is un- 
precedented in the history of the world, 
employing no fewer than 700,000 persons 
on public works, controlled and paid by a 
central hody; and here let me stop for a 
moment to do that justice which has not yet 
been fully done to a most deserving public 
body—the Board of Works in Ireland. I 
believe that nothing but the unwearied di- 
ligence, the spirit, energy, and activity of 
the officers of that board would have en- 
abled them to discharge the duties set be- 
fore them; they have managed by inces- 
sant exertions and the most anxious care 
to keep the system in good order without 








I! Do I say that the new system is not liable 


to abuse? I donot. Iam satisfied that 
the Government will find some evils to 
arise out of their attempt to supply food, 
as they found some to arise out of their 
attempt to supply labour to the people. It 
cannot be otherwise, because it is not 
within the functions of a Government to 
supply food any more than employment to 
its subjects. There will be great abuse, 
I am convinced; but it is no reason because 
there will be abuse that we are not to do 
what we can for the relief of the evils of 
Ireland; and I believe that from the 
system last adopted, there will, on the 
whole, be found to arise the least amount 
of evil with the greatest amount of bene- 
fit. The House may depend upon it 
we shall do all we can to prevent abuse; 
and, in doing that, we shall be assisted by 
the relief commiteee, at the head of which 
is Sir J. Burgoyne, who with such devotion 
tendered his services to the Government 
—we shall do all we can to check abuse; 
but I should not deal fairly with the House 
if I said that I expected we shall be able 
to feed the great mass of the people with- 
out abuses, any more than we were able to 
employ the people without abuses. My ex- 
cuse is this, that it is not fit for a Chris- 
tian Government or a Christian Legisla- 
ture to see their fellow-creatures swept 
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from the land by famine and pestilence 
without doing what they could to check 
and control the progress of the calamity. 
But the hon. Gentleman asks us to culti- 
vate the soil of Ireland by the direct inter- 
ference of the Government. I will deal 
frankly with the hon. Gentleman, and tell 
him that would be impossible. I believe 
the attempt—for it would be only an at- 
tempt—to do it would lead to failure, and 
would paralyse the energies of Ireland. In- 
deed, it would be nothing but a failure. I 
think, therefore, it most fair to him and 
other Irish Gentlemen to say at once, that 
I altogether decline, on the part of the Go- 
vernment, to undertake that which is alto- 
gether beyond the functions of a Govern- 
ment, and could only lead to mischief. I 
say the same with respect to the supply of 
seed. To supply seed to a whole people, is 
that which no Government can undertake 
todo. I say that the provision of seed on 
the part of the Government would cripple 
private enterprise, and lead to irreparable 
mischief. I have had remonstrances and 


letters from all parts of Ireland from seeds- 
men, in respect to the seeds for green 
crops, of which they have laid in great 
stocks; large quantities of seeds of this 


kind have been accumulated in the principal 
towns of Ireland to meet the spring de- 
mand; and that I regard as a most striking 
instance of what can be done by indivi- 
dual exertions, as contrasted with what a 
Government can do in a question of this 
kind. With regard to the cultivation of 
the soil, it is impossible to overrate the im- 
portance of making every effort for pre- 
paring the soil for the crops. I believe 
that in many parts of Ireland every exer- 
tion is made by the landlords in order to 
encourage their tenants to cultivate and 
sow the land; but I am sorry to be obliged 
to agree with the hon. Member for Kilkenny, 
that there are parts of Ireland where, I 
fear, that duty will be neglected. I know 
very well what is the crippled condition 
of many Irish proprietors just at present; 
I know that it is unjust to ask them to do 
that which it is impossible they should do 
at the present moment; but I hope that 
both from motives of present interest and 
of patriotism they will be willing to do 
that which is in their power for the encour- 
agement of their tenants in this respect. 
When we consider how much of Ireland is 
held in small holdings, and how many there 
are who have lost the whole of their small 
stock of potatoes, and how incapable they 
are of obtaining seed, I do hope that every 
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exertion will be made in their favour by the 
Irish proprietors. I do not, however, rely 
entirely on that; but I hope that what the 
Government has already done with the 
sanction of the House, will produce a very 
considerable effect. The principle of that 
measure is, that relief shall no longer be 
given in wages, but in food; and I hope 
that the result of it will be, that men who 
have received that food which is to sustain 
them, will go either on to their own land, or 
on to the land of the farmer, and there eh- 
deavour, for wages, to earn their future 
subsistence; and I do assure the House, 
that it will be the business of the Goyern- 
ment to endeavour to ascertain the real 
circumstances of those who apply to them 
for relief in food, and to take care, as far 
as they can, that the population shall not 
neglect the cultivation of the land for an 
attendance upon the soup-kitchen. I think 
it would be most dangerous that the popu- 
lation of Ireland should be encouraged to 
live in idleness; but I think they will feel 
they ought to labour when at the public 
charge they have been receiving food in 
order to enable them to subsist in the 
meantime. I will read to the House an 
extract from a letter which happened to be 
put into my hands just before I came down, 
as I think it will illustrate the manner in 
which checking the public works will ope- 
rate. Major Fitzgerald, inspecting officer 
of relief in the county of Clare, says, in 
his report of the week ending Saturday, 
February 27, 1847, with respect to the 
baronies of Upper Tulla and Upper Bun- 
ralty:— 

“ For the first time I have the pleasure of re- 
porting that this week I have seen tillage in pro- 
gress in my district. Some of the workmen have 
left the roads to sow their wheat and oats. Iam 
aiding this salutary movement in every way I can. 
I have struck off from the relief lists, this week, 
upwards of 1,200 names, and shall probably get 
rid of more next week. Two of the committees 
have complained to me, that, in consequence of the 
public works, there is a difficulty in getting horses 
for farm labour. I have requested the engineers 
to dispense as much as possible with horse la- 
bour.” 

Sir, I do not know that I need trespass 
further on the patience of the House; but 
the hon. Gentleman reminds me that I 
have not referred yet to what he said on 
the subject of absenteeism. I assure him 
that I am not more in love with absenteeism 
than he is. There are many absentees, 
however, some of whom I have the honour 
of knowing, that most honourably have 
done their duty; but I will not compare 
anything that can be done by an absentee 
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with that which it is in the power of a re- 
sident Irish landlord to do, for he is able 
io encourage and support those around him 
both by his example and his advice. Some 
absentee landlords, I am bound to say, 
sadly and shamefully neglect their duty; 
and I know many instances, like those 
mentioned by the hon. Gentleman, where 
the resident proprietors have come forward 
with their time and their money to assist 
their distressed neighbours, and where they 
have owners of a very considerable property 
held in the district who refuse to come for- 
ward with anything whatever to relieve the 
destitute of the place. I assure the hon. Gen- 
tleman that I agree with him in thinking that 
the proper place for an Irish landlord, under 
the present circumstances of that country, 
is in Ireland; but I must say, that ifa 
sense of their duty to their dependents and 
of their public duty to their country does not 
operate with them to produce that effect, I 
am afraid that a resolution of this House 
would have very little efficacy to bring 
about that result. With respect to the 
question of landlord and tenant, I have to 
say that the Government has attended to 
the subject of the improvement of the 
relations between landlord and tenant ; 
and though I do not: adopt the notions 
of the hon. Gentleman, I am fully aware 
that it is a subject of vast importance, and 
I can assure him that it is one that has not 
escaped the attention of the Government. 
Before I sit down I may say that I have 
very great satisfaction in finding that 
many proprietors in Ireland are entering 
into engagements with their tenants for 
advancing them seed, in order to enable 
them to cultivate their small holdings, the 
tenants being bound to give them a lien on 
the next crop. I think that is an admi- 
rable arrangement, and I hope the land- 
lords will adopt it extensively. I think it 
will not be prudent to touch such a sub- 
ject by means of a legal enactment, for I 
am convinced it will be much better to 
leave it to be arranged between the land- 
lord and tenant; and I certainly hope that 
the arrangements I have mentioned will 
be extensively adopted in Ireland. I ean 
assure the hon. Gentleman that the sub- 
jects to which he has referred have deeply 
engaged the attention of the Government ; 
and if I do not adopt his suggestions it is 
because I do not think it would be for the 
interests of Ireland that the Government 
should do so, these not being questions in 
— a Government can profitably inter- 
ere, 
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Mr. SHAW said, that he should have 
concurred with the hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
J. O’Connell), who had introduced the dis- 
cussion, on the advisability of employing 
the labouring population, now engaged on 
the public works in Ireland, in the tillage 
of the land, were it only practicable. He 
must, however, frankly say that he did not 
think it was practicable; but that, as the 





| 


right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Labouchere) 
| had stated, if the Government made any 
such attempt, it could only lead to disap- 
|pointment, and result in failure. The 
| duties of the present board had been suffi- 
cicntly onerous and complicated in admi- 
nistering the public works of Ireland ; but 
what would these difficulties be, if a board 
were appointed for the public farming of 
the entire country? So with regard to 
seed, he agreed with the right hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Labouchere), that to give seed 
!corn on a scale commensurate with the 
| wants of Ireland would be impossible; and 
to hold out the hope could only raise ex- 
| pectations which could not be realized, and 
| would tend to paralyse individual exertions. 
Before he sat down, he must advert to a 
subject which had been urged upon the 
Government in the early part of the even- 
ing, in the shape of not very regular ques- 
tions—he meant the proposition of the 
hon. Member for Montrose, and other hon. 
Members—that the Government should 
name an early day simultaneously and 
peremptorily to put a stop to the public 
works throughout Ireland. Such a step 
would be fraught with the utmost cruelty 
and danger. Did those hon. Members 
consider, that if, as the noble Lord (Lord 
J. Russell) had stated that night, there 
were 700,000 men employed upon those 
works, that made about three millions of 
persons depending upon the wages earned 
at those works for their subsistence; and 
if that was suddenly stopped, what was to 
become of that mass of persons? He had 
lately received a letter from a very active 
chairman of a relief committee—an ex- 
tract from which, bearing on the point of 
that difficulty of transition from the public 
works to the ordinary occupations of the 
people, and also as to the increasing dis- 
tress amongst them, was as follows :— 





“JT do not believe there is any labour relief 
committee in Ireland which has found the smal- 
lest difficulty in supplying the farmers with la- 
bourers from those they had not room for on the 
public works. We could certainly have done so 
here, even where no cottier tenantry exist. Every 
one who knows the state of things in this country 
is unable to understand how that enormous surplus 
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labour population is to find employment. Occa- 
sional days will not do: a man cannot even half 
live, which is all they are able to do now, without 
weekly wages. The distress has greatly increased 
—the people have used every means to keep 
afloat; pawned every article they possessed, 
almost to their clothes. They then went in debt— 
now all fails them—every saleable article is gone— 
so is their eredit, and this while the public works 
are going on.” 

Again— 

« Any one who has had practical experience of 
relief committees, knows the almost insurmount- 
able difficulty of selecting proper objects for re- 
commendation to the public works ; but now that 
the temptation to fraud will be so much greater, 
that difficulty will be considerably increased, and 
I believe almost every man, woman, and child in 
the district will apply for relief—and not consider 
it a disgrace to exist upon charity.” 

The whole case was indeed truly difficult 
of solution. It would be ungracious to 
blame the Government, who, he believed, 
had done their utmost to meet the emer- 
gency. He cordially joined with the hon. 
Member for Kilkenny (Mr. J. 0’Connell) 
in acknowledging the munificent liberality 
of the people of England. He was glad 


that the hon. Member had referred to the 
proceedings of a committee in Sligo, pre- 
sided over by the Dean of Achonry, in 
which ample justice was done to the exer- 


tions of the resident gentry of Ireland, 
where it was stated—and he was per- 
suaded it was but a fair sample of the 
country generally—that not less than fif- 
teen shillings in the pound of their in- 
comes had, one way or other, been lately 
spent in alleviating the sufferings by which 
they were surrounded. It was true that 
the Labour-rate Act on which they had 
been acting, and the Temporary Relief Act 
that was then substituted for it, had been 
open to many theoretical objections, and 
were necessarily exposed to many practical 
abuses; but it had not been a matter of 
choice: dire necessity was their justifi- 
cation; and if that was said to be the 
tyrant’s plea, famine had been the tyrant, 
and it had driven them to the alternative 
of adopting some such measures to satisfy 
the exigency of the moment, or of suffering 
thousands—it might be millions—of the 
people to perish of want. He could only 
again say, in conclusion, that he could not 
in fairness attempt to fix upon the Govern- 
ment the responsibility of tilling or sowing 
the land in Ireland: he could only hope 
that the relief committees might be able 
to stimulate the people to the cultivation 
of the soil, and to adopt such means as 
might best help them through the present 
calamitous crisis. 
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Poor Law was passed it would do more 
than anything else for the improvement of 
Ireland; and he could not concur in the 
suggestions of the hon. Member for Kil. 
kenny, believing that his proposals were im. 
practicable, and that if they were practicable 
they were not desirable. The difficulty of 
any arrangement between landlord and ten- 
ant would be a great obstacle to any such 
works as were now proposed from being 
carried on. He was not one who thought 
that the public works had been altogether 
unserviceable; and if they were, all were 
responsible for them, and not the Govern. 
ment alone. The present calamity was 
like a fire or an inundation; and therefore 
it was fair to do all in their power to relieve 
it: this, in his opinion, had been done 
by the 10,000,000/., and he did hope 
that, though they did not accede to this 
suggestion, the quantity of land which 
would remain untilled would be very small. 

Mr. FITZGERALD thought that the 
people employed should be changed from 
the public works and turned upon the land. 
It must be three weeks or a month before 
the Bills now before the House would be- 
come law; and in the interval he asked 
whether it would not be better to employ 
the people in tilling the land than in unpro- 
ductive works ? Every one who had heard 
the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
for Ireland, was convinced that the Govern- 
ment had done their utmost to benefit the 
people of Ireland; but it would be impos- 
sible for the greatest exertions of the 
landlords to make up for what was lost ; 
and he thought that the Relief Commis- 
sioners should have power to select works 
on the land, and he did not see any difi- 
culty in taking a certain number of hands 
from the public works and securing the 
crops for the present year. In a letter, 
dated the lst of March, it was stated that 
the land for ten miles round Limerick, on 
both sides of the road, was uncultivated; 
and it was not too late now to supply the 
deficiency, though it would be if they 
waited till all the Bills passed. Then, 
with respect to a supply of seed, he 
thought that desirable, because the farmers 
had been living on their seed corn, on the 
faith that the Government would render 
assistanee. The resident landlords had 
done all in their power, and more than 
they could well afford, to relieve the dis- 
tress. He regretted that the non-resident 
had not equally assisted, for he agreed with 
the right hon. Gentleman that no sum they 
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could send to Ireland could compensate the 
Irish tenantry for their non-residence; and 
he would compel all the landlords to re- 
side during the next six months on their 
estates, and not leave those who were resi- 
dent alone to contend with the distress. 
Lorp J. RUSSELL: I have nothing 
to add to the statement made by my right 
hon. Friend; but the argument used by 
the hon. Gentleman who has just sat down, 
for the purpose of inducing Her Majesty’s 
Government to reconsider the proposal of 
the hon. Member for Kilkenny, induces me 
to rise, not so much to attempt to argue 
the question, but to declare what is the 
opinion and determination of Her Majesty’s 
Government upon this subject. The hon. 
Gentleman expressed a hope that we should 
interfere, and should undertake the tillage 
and sowing of the land. He says that this 
is the time, and that very soon the oppor- 
tunity will be lost. At the same time the 
hon. Gentleman gives us what I should 
think was a very strong warning against 
taking such a course, by stating what has 
been the effect of the determination I some 
time ago declared, that 50,0002. should be 
given for seed. I had hoped that the 
small amount of that sum would obviously 


only be applied to particular cases; and, as 
the noble Lord opposite said it would not 
buy 25,000 quarters of oats, that it would 
prevent any extravagant hopes being raised. 
But the hon. Gentleman says, that num- 
hers of farmers have consumed their seed 
corn, believing that they might obtain seed 


from the Government. If such were the 
result of that declaration, what would be 
the effect if the Government were to say 
that the tillage and sowing of the land of 
Ireland should be undertaken by the Go- 
vernment ? Would it not put an immediate 
stop to all the ordinary means of tillage at 
this moment ? Would not every farmer and 
labourer wait, expecting that the Govern- 
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not to interfere, expecting the landlords, 
farmers, and labourers, will undertake the 
tillage and sowing of the land for them- 
selves. I will not now enter into the ques- 
tion of absentees, and other subjects, think- 
ing it better to discuss them when they 
| come more immediately before the House. 
Mr. G. A. HAMILTON said, he had 
no intention of detaining the House; but 
he felt bound to say, he concurred fully in 
one sentiment which had fallen from the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite, the Secre- 
tary for Ireland, namely, that sufficient 
justice had not been done to the gentlemen 
who composed the Board of Works. Really, 
when the House considered the immense, 
‘and complicated, and onerous duties these 
| gentlemen had to perform—when it con- 
sidered the enormous responsibility con- 
‘nected with the superintendence of more 
‘than 700,000 labourers—the tendency to 
‘abuse, and, on the whole the quiet and or- 
| derly conduct of so large a mass, it was 
‘impossible not to feel that the highest 
praise was due to these gentlemen for their 
ability and conduct on such an emergency. 
' He was anxious also to state, that he con- 
curred fully in the opinions expressed by 
the noble Lord who had just sat down, and 
the right hon. Secretary for Ireland, in re- 
spect of the inexpediency of Government 
‘undertaking to employ people to till the 
‘land in Ireland. He knew there was a 
strong feeling on this subject in that coun- 
try; but when the Government came for- 
_ ward and declared their intention of taking 
‘a course which might be unpopular in re- 
fusing to till the land, because they thought 
that an opposite course would really ag- 
gravate the evils of the country, he, enter- 
taining the same opinion, felt bound to get 
up and say so, and take his share of the 
| unpopularity of such a statement. He had 
/no doubt, in his own mind, that if Govern- 
‘ment was to announce an intention of un- 














ment would undertake the whole? and the | dertaking works of tillage, the effect would 
number of 1,100 officers, even if they were be to paralyse and suspend the tillage of 
multiplied ten times, would be found unable | the country, instead of promoting it. The 
to undertake so gigantic an operation. | right hon. Gentleman had recommended 
And what would be the end of cur pro-| arrangements being made between land- 
posing to do so? I think it is therefore lords and tenants, by which the landlord 
necessary that the intention of the Govern- | might till the tenant’s land for him, and 
ment should be understood. We lament | repay himself in harvest. He believed there 
very much that in certain instances, in cer- | was a disposition on the part, both of land- 
tain districts, tillage has not proceeded; lords and tenants, in many parts of Ire- 
but I have still a great hope that that til-|land, to make such arrangements. He 
lage will be found much more general than was afraid, however, the lands were un- 
hitherto expected; but the only ground | tilled to a much greater extent than some 
upon which I rest that opinion is the well- | hon. Members seemed to imagine. He had 
understood intention of the Gorpnemeant | bhneell a great many letters on the sub- 
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ject; but he would not detain the House 
by reading them. But where tenants would 
not consent to make arrangements with 
their landlords, there were great difficulties 
in the way; and there was also another 
class of cases which he feared would be 
found numerous in the west of Ireland, he 
meant cases in which cottier tenants or 
small farmers abandoned their land alto- 
gether. In none of these cases had the 
landlord or any parties the power of enter- 
ing upon the lands so abandoned. The 
law did not afford the means of doing so 
by any easy process. Now, he thought 
something might be done to meet those 
eases. He knew it was a difficult matter, 
and he would be sorry to give any advan- 
tage as against the poor cottier at a time 
like the present; but he thought a power 
should rest somewhere, either in the land- 
lord or in the relief committee, or in the 
petty sessions, to let the land so abandoned 
for the next crop, perhaps to the adjoining 
farmer, as conacre for the tenant; and that 
after next harvest a certain portion of the 
crop should be apportioned to him as a 
payment for the use of the land. 

Mr. B. ESCOTT was quite sure, that 
all those hon. Members who had listened 
to the statement made by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary for Ireland, would 
give him eredit for his anxiety to do every- 
thing that was in his power to mitigate 
the distressing evils which at present 
pressed upon the people of Ireland. He 
must, however, say that the longer he had 
been listening to these painful details, the 
more was he inclined to make up his mind 
to the conclusion, that, instead of any ex- 
traordinary measures of this kind being 
calculated to confer any real or permanent 
benefit upon Ireland, they were more likely 
to do harm than good. He was inclined 
to believe, from all that he had heard, that 
the only true measure to which they could 
trust, was that of giving every facility to 
the importation of food from all parts of 
the world. They should also ineuleate the 
absolute necessity of observing the strictest 
economy upon all classes of the community 
in the consumption of food. That part of 
the subject was, he believed, not considered 
with that care which it deserved. The 
hon. Member for Kilkenny said, with the 
utmost apparent sincerity, that they could 
not economise in Ireland. [Mr. J. O’Coy- 
NELL: I said we have nothing to econo- 
mise.] Yes; but they had something to 
economise. Did they not know that every 
bushel of wheat made into wheaten bread 
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might be extended to double the quantity 
if it were made into a much more whole. 
some and nutritious article of subsistence ? 
Would not that be economy ? Those who 
had examined this subject, stated that the 

could make from two bushels of wheat, by 
economical management, as much and 
more nutritious bread, than was generally 
made by the ordinary mode out of three 
bushels. They would be thus saving at 
least one-third of the wheat that was at 
present generally consumed in bread. The 
Ilouse must acknowledge that a saving by 
this means of one-third of this farinaceous 
food would be the greatest blessing that 
could possibly be conferred upon the inha- 
bitants of Ireland. It was one of the most 
admirable dispensations of Nature, that the 
most wholesome food from wheat was made 
by the waste known by the name of wheat- 
bran when brought into the manufacture of 
bread. The coarsest of bran with the 


finest of flour made the best and most 
wholesome bread that man could consume. 
When they considered that last Monday 
wheat was 76s. a quarter in Mark-lane, 
the necessity for adopting this course was 
the greater, so that the present scarcity 
might not be still further aggravated. 


Subject at an end. 


ITARBOURS OF REFUGE, 

Mr. RICE took the opportunity of re- 
minding the Government of the propriety 
of improving their harbours, particularly 
upon the southern coast of England. The 
French Government had proved themselves 
very active in this respect, in the improve- 
ments that had been recently effected in 
Calais and other harbours. He trusted that 
that feeling of pride for their naval supe- 
riority would induce the Government to 
devote their immediate attention to this 
subject. He knew he would be told that 
this was not the time for entertaining such 
a subject, because of the vast expenditure 
that they were obliged to encounter under 
the present disastrous state of Ireland; 
but he still did not think that this subject 
could be with safety much longer delayed, 
and he could only express his surprise that 
it had not been before attended to. 


SUPPLY—ORDNANCE ESTIMATES. 
House in a Committee of Supply. 
CotoxeL ANSON said, that in moving 

the Ordnance Estimates for the service of 
the ensuing year, he wished it had been in 
his power to propose estimates more In ac- 
cordance with the views of the hon. Gen- 
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fleman the Member for Coventry, than 
those before the House ; but he hoped that 
that hon. Member would not give an un- 
yilling assent to them, provided he could 
show that they were both necessary and 
mavoidable. He was a strong advocate for 
economy; and however blameable it might 
heat any time to disregard that principle, 
it would be peculiarly so at the present 
moment, when there were so many demands 
upon the country. He believed, however, 
that there was as much economy in the 
application of means as in providing them. 
Qna former occasion, the hon. Member 
for Montrose had said, that he would allow 
these estimates to pass without objection; 
he taking it as a matter of course that 
they must follow the Navy and Army Es- 
timates; and that he would content himself 
with entering a protest against them: he 
would, however, assure the hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Williams), who represented the hon. 
Member for Montrose, that he had no wish 
toavail himself of that forbearance ; .but 
that if any hon. Member objected to any 
one of the items, he hoped to be able sa- 
tisfactorily to prove, that these estimates 
had not been prepared without due con- 


sideration and every regard to economy, 
The 


and the efficiency of the service. 
gross estimate for the ensuing year for the 
ordnance service, was 2,679,1571.; for 
1846-7, it was 2,543,5691.—the increase, 


therefore, was 135,5887. It would be 
seen, on reference to the notes in the ab- 
stract of the votes, that with regard to 
three items a considerable reduction had 
been made last year, in order to have a bet- 
ter arrangement, by only voting for the ser- 
vice of the year a sum of money actually to 
be paid within the year. The reduction, 
so made, amounted to 67,2991. ; and he 
thought he had a right to deduct that sum 
from the apparent increase over the last 
year, and that would leave only 68,2891. 
as the actual increase. The first vote he 
should ask from the House was for the 
pay, allowances, and contingencies of the 
ordnance military corps. That vote was 
617,2390. For 1846-7, it was 575,6751.; 
being an increase of 41,564. Under that 
head were three services—the engineers, 
the sappers and miners, and the corps of 
royal artillery. Upon the first of these, 
there appeared to be an increase of 5,928. 
That did not arise from any increase in the 
establishment, but from the additional em- 
ployment of the engincer officers; and it 
Was unnecessary for him to say, that when 
those officers were employed or called upon 
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to undertake public duties, their efficiency 
was such that he believed, notwithstanding 
the expense, the public were fully compen- 
sated by the great utility of their service, 
and the knowledge and experience they 
displayed in it. It being a matter of no- 
toriety, that whether in peace or in war 
the corps of engineers were pre-eminent 
for all those qualities which could be ap- 
plied to useful purposes, he was confident 
that there was no Member of that House, 
nor any person out of it, who would grudge 
them the remuneration which was due to 
their merits. He might say as much for 
the sappers and miners ; or, perhaps, more. 
This body was composed of most intelli- 
gent men, who applied themselves most 
assiduously to the discharge of their duties, 
and were equal to any service which they 
might be called upon to perform. There 
was only a trifling increase in the present 
estimate under this head. The sum re- 
quired for the artillery exceeded that voted 
last year by between 30,000/. and 40,0002. 
The increase had been caused in this way: 
his noble Friend the Master General of the 
Ordnance thought it advisable that the 
number of the artillery foree should be in- 
creased; and the Government, acting on his 
recommendation, had not hesitated to sanc- 
tion the addition of 1,200 men for that pur- 
pose. The arrangement was now in pro- 
gress. The recruiting was going on, and he 
was happy to state that no difficulty was ex- 
perienced in getting men fit for the service; 
on the contrary, recruits of a better de- 
scription were being raised than had ever 
before entered the service. In order to 
carry out the arrangement as economically 
as possible, it had been determined that 
the increase in the number of men should 
be unaccompanied by any increase in the 
number of officers. The number of men 
provided for by the vote of last year, was 
8,222; that to be provided for this year, 
was 9,432. It was not probable that this 
number of men for the artillery would be 
deemed to bear an extravagant proportion 
to the whole military force of the country. 
Indeed, taking into consideration the va- 
rious duties which the artillery corps were 
called upon to perform at home, as well as 
in our numerous and extensive colonies, it 
was a matter of astonishment that so small 
a body was able to meet the exigencies of 
the service. Still they had done so, and, 
it would be admitted, most efficiently. It 
must be borne in mind, that there was no 
prospect of the services of this corps being 
diminished in severity. The Government 
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had found it necessary to direct their atten- 
tion to the improvement of our home de- 
fences, by adding to the efficiency of our 
internal and seaport fortifications. He 
trusted that no circumstances would arise 
to make manifest the necessity of having 
recourse to these measures; but, never- 
theless, as the increase of fortifications had 
been determined on, there must be a corre- 
sponding augmentation in the number of 
men to man them. If, as he hoped, no 
occasion should arise to test the wisdom of 
the measure, with reference to the cireum- 
stance at which he had merely glanced, 
the increase in the number of the artillery 
corps would, nevertheless, be productive of 
advantage, by the facilities it would afford 
of extending the system of reliefs to foreign 
stations, which was essential to the effi- 
ciency of the service. The second vote 
was for commissariat and barrack supplies 
for the land forces, and great coats and 
clothing for the army. The sum required 
under this head, was 370,464/.; that voted 
last year, was 340,8811., making an in- 
crease this year of 29,483/. This increase 
was susceptible of easy explanation. It 
was attributable to the increased charge 
for commissariat supplies, and also to the 


great advance which had taken place in 
the price of forage for cavalry horses. The 
price of rations was 3d. a head more in 
Ireland, and 13d. more in England, than 


it was last year. The excess of charge on 
the commissariat supplies, as compared 
with last year, amounted to 33,6521., and 
on barrack furniture, 2,000/., making a 
total excess of 35,6521. Under the head 
of great coats and colonial clothing, a con- 
siderable diminution of charge appeared in 
the present estimates; amounting to no 
less than 25,142/., as compared with the 
charge for that item last year. Deducting 
that decrease from the sum previously 
mentioned, namely, 35,6521., an actual in- 
erease remained of 10,5071. But one- 
twelfth of the sum required for commis- 
sariat supplies not having been voted last 
year, an excess was occasioned this year 
of 18,976l., which caused a total increase 


on the estimate for 1847-8 of 29,4831. | 


In point of fact, however, had it not been 
for the unavoidable excess this year of 
33,652/. for commissariat supplies, occa- 
sioned by the extraordinary rise in the 
price of provisions, there would have beena 
considerable diminution in this vote. There 
was also an increase in this vote of 7,000. 
for increased issue of fuel to the troops, 
which had been last year the subject of 
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some remarks in that House; and it would 
also be seen that there was a larger sum re. 
quired by 4,150/. for the actual quantity of 
coals, &c. for barracks in Great Britain 
and Ireland, arising from the increase of 
price in that article beyond that of last year, 
The third vote was 96,4471. for salaries in 
the ordnance offices in the Tower and Pal] 
Mall. It was unnecessary to trouble the 
Committee with many observations upon this 
vote. Objections had sometimes been 
made to the establishments, on the ground 
of their being more extensive than was re. 
quisite; but, speaking from his own expe- 
rience, he could say that the objection was 
not well founded. The clerks employed 
in the offices were most efficient, and de- 
voted the whole of their time to the service 
of the public. There was a small increase 
in this vote, amounting to 1,5441., which 
was accounted for chiefly by the introduc. 
tion into the Tower of the metropolitan po- 
lice foree, to supersede the old system of 
watching. Any person who was acquaint- 
ed with that locality, must be aware that 
the alteration which had been made in this 
respect was a considerable improvement. 
Vote 4 was 228,1301. for the establishments 
at home and abroad. There was an actual 
decrease on this vote, as compared with last 
year, of 2,0351.; but to show this, it was 
necessary to take into account 7,1291. for 
one-fourth of the ordnance salaries atforeign 
stations not voted last year, which caused 
an apparent increase in the total vote for 
1847-8 of 5,1052. The sum called for in 
Vote 5 was 137,8521. for the wages of ar- 
tificers and labourers employed at the se- 
veral establishments in the United King- 
dom and colonies. The sum required un- 
der this head last year was 125,3921., 
which was less than the present vote by 
12,4607. The augmentation this year was 
caused by the increased number of arti- 
ficers employed at Woolwich on naval and 
other equipments, and likewise by an in- 
creased expenditure at the Cape of Good 
Hope, arising out of the Caffre war. The 
increase which had taken place in other 
branches of the public service necessarily 
occasioned an increase in this department. 
It had been found necessary to augment 
the numerical strength of the laboratory 
and the carriage department at Woolwich. 
This department had been reduced too low 
before, and under the peculiar circum- 
stance of the time, it was absolutely neces- 
sary to get up arrears. Vote 6 was for 
ordnance stores. The sum required for this 
item last year was 390,184/.; that for this 
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year was 368,712/., showing a decrease of 
91,4721. It might appear contradictory 
of the observations which he had made 
with reference to the last vote, that a 
smaller sum was required for ordnance 
stores this year, than was called for last 
year. The fact, however, was, that very 
jarge sums had been voted of late years 
for ordnance stores. In 1847 no less than 
995,4931. was appropriated to that pur- 
pose. He believed that those votes were 
necessary, but still the ample provision 
made for the public service under this 
head, in former years, gave the Govern- 
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ment an opportunity of calling for a much | 
| works at home. He would enumerate some 


smaller amount on the present occasion; 
and that circumstance explained the dimi- 
nution in the charge for stores in the pre- 
sent estimate. The vote referred to a 
most important branch of the service. No- 
body could suppose that the sum taken for 
the supply of small arms, namely, 120,0001., 
was larger than was required, on account 





of the great change which had taken place 
in their structure. It was satisfactory to 
know that, with the exception of two or | 
three regiments coming from abroad, the 
Army was now supplied with arms con- | 
structed on the new principle. A gradually 
increasing supply of arms would be kept 
up every year, but the stock would not be 
permitted to accumulate to the extent 
which was apparent at the close of the late | 
war, when there were 700,000 or 800,000 
muskets in store. For the supply of iron 
ordnance, shot, and shells, for land and 
sea service, the sum of 57,4311. was re- 
quired, being 7,4317. more than was voted 
last year. Considerable changes were al- 
ways taking place, as the hon. and gallant 
Admiral opposite knew, in the construction 
of ship guns. The authorities on this 
point never seem to have been agreed as 
to the description of guns which ought to 
be supplied to the Navy. He hoped that 
the present Board of Admiralty would take 
this into their serious consideration, and 
only sanction those alterations which were 
manifest improvements; and by acting upon 
this principle, the country would be saved 
alarge, and, in some instances, perfectly 
useless expenditure of money. The next vote 
was No, 7, 632,7651. for works, buildings, 
and repairs; the sum required under this 
head last year was 611,986/., showing an 
Increase in the present estimate of 620,7791. 
The cireumstances of the time had imposed 
upon the Government the necessity of consi- 
dering the propriety of improving the defen- 
ces and fortifications of the country. It must 
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be apparent that the substitution of steam 
for sailing vessels in the marine of foreign 
countries had placed England in a different 
position from that in which she formerly 
stood; and it was necessary we should be 
prepared to meet any emergency which 
might arise. The Government, being 
deeply impressed with the importance of 
these considerations, had exercised 2 wise 
discretion in the way in which they had 
appropriated the sum voted for the esti- 
mate at which he had now arrived. For- 
merly, it was the practice to expend large 
sums in colonial works; at present the money 
voted was to be principally expended on 


of the items which were comprised in the 
present estimate: Purchase of land for 
defences for the dockyard at Pembroke, 
20,0001.; improvement of fortifications at 
Plymouth harbour, 9,805/.; battery at 
Picklecombe Point, 9,0000. ; improvement 
of fortifications at Guernsey, Alderney, 
and Sark, 8,909/.; Liverpool new battery, 
and site for new north battery, 4,000/.; 
fortifications at Portsmouth, 11,6381.; for- 


| tifications at Sheerness, 14,2171.; about 


5,000l. for Bermuda, a most important 
position for the protection of our com- 
merce, and as a naval station; 6,000/. for 
rebuilding the sea wall at Demerara ; 
20,0002. for works at Gibraltar; 8,7000. 
for a new hospital at Grenada, which might 
appear a large sum, but was, in fact, the 
general hospital for the islands in those 
seas; 12,000/. for the Ionian Islands; 
12,0002. for improving the fortifications 
at Malta; 5,0001. for the Mauritius, also 
one of our most important colonial posses- 
sions; and 9,000J. for completing the cita- 
del at Halifax. A considerable sum had 
also been taken for barracks—30,0001. for 
Preston, and 10,000/. for a new barrack at 
Sheffield, which was most urgently required; 
and when they considered the demands 
that had been made upon the Government 
to improve the comforts and conveniences 
of barracks generally, and which had been 
attended to and followed out wherever the 
want was most apparent, he trusted the 
House would not disapprove of the vote 
which was now submitted to them. He 
must also mention the sum of 40,0002. for 
the conversion of buildings to be used 
solely for the reception of soldiers con- 
victed of military offences; and 5,0001. 
for washing places. in the barracks. The 
next vote to which he came was 58,9861. 
for the expense of the scientifie branch 
of the surveying department, being a 
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decrease of 2,0007. from the vote of 
last year. The question of the surveys 
of Ireland and Scotland had often been 
mooted in the House, and complaints 
were made from both countries. From 
Scotland the complaint was, that the whole 
amount voted for the survey was not ex- 


pended there. This was true. Out of the | 
10,000 voted for Scotland, on an average | 


not more than 3,000/. had been appropri- 
ated. But the money was not spent in 
any other way; it was returned into the 
Treasury and was still available. There 
were good reasons why it had not been 
used; the fact was, the whole strength of 
the survey establishment was required in 
Ireland, it being deemed most necessary to 
carry out and complete the survey of that 
country; thus all their strength had been 
directed to Ireland instead of Scotland. 
The seale of the map of Ireland had given 
rise to much discussion; it had been pro- 
posed to give them a |-inch map as well as 
the 6-inch one, which was now nearly com- 
pleted. The smaller scale would be more 
convenient; but there was no doubt the 
larger one was superior in the degree of 
information it afforded. The opinions of 
scientific societies had been taken, and 
were decidedly in favour of the large map; 
but whether it should be left to the trade 
to reduce the maps to the scale of three, 
two, or one inch, according to convenience, 
or that the Government should undertake 
it, had only lately been decided in favour 
of the former course; and considering the 
large expense of the latter map, taking it 
upon themselves—namely, 60,000/. at the 
lowest probable estimate—the House would 
probably concur in the propriety of their 
decision. In the vote for the scientific 
branch were included the expenses of 
the Royal Military Academy at Woolwich, 
in which there was no increase over last 
year. The next vote was for the non- 
effective services, military and civil, 
168,5321., showing an increase under this 
head of 48,0731. in the present year. The 
civil non-effective service had exhibited 
a large diminution during the last ten 
years; but it had been accompanied by 
a corresponding addition to the mili- 
tary branch. He believed he had now 
stated all the estimates in the order 
in which they had been presented to the 
House. The increase in some of the items 
arose from unavoidable circumstances, such 
as the high price of provisions and forage. 
He knew that the expenses of this depart- 
ment had always excited observation; the 
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total now was 2,679,1271., while ten years 
ago it was 1,500,0007. He thought it 
right, therefore, that the House should be 
made acquainted with the different ger. 
vices which had been thrown upon the ord. 
nance department within the last few years, 
The board itself did not originate these 
expenses; it was called on to supply ser. 
vices transferred to them from other de. 
partments. In 1834, the whole sum de- 
manded was 1,604,0001.; in the present 
year, it was 1,000,000/. more than that 
amount. Persons were naturally aston. 
ished at this large increase of expense ; 
but it was entirely caused by expenditure 
thrown upon the board from other depart. 
ments. Thus, in 1835-36, the commis. 
sariat was thrown upon it, involying an 
expense of 261,3671.; in 1839-40, for 
works and repairs in the Ionian Islands, 
24,0001.; in 1842-43, for colonial barracks 
in Jamaica, 7,7571., and barracks in Mau- 
ritins, 7,000/.; at different periods various 
new éstablishments had been placed under 
the board, with an expense of 130,6231.; 
in 1844-5, for black servants allowed to 
civil officers, 2,9287.; in 1843-4, for hire 
of buildings and barrack accommodation 
in the colonies, 43,1571. These two items 
were previously charged to the Treasury. 
In 1845-6, for clothing, &c., for colonial 
corps, 19,3971.; pay of military librarians, 
8921.; lodging money to regimental off- 
cers at home, 3,000/,; an item for great 
coats for men added to the line and artil- 
lery, in 1833-4, for surveys of counties, 
15,0000.; for providing buildings for sol- 
diers convicted of military offences, 40,0001; 
for wash-houses for soldiers in barracks, 
5,0000.; for additions to military corps in 
1843-4, beyond the number in 1833-4, 
171,108.; the amount expended in fortifi- 
cations, works, and repairs in the present 
year, above the sum required for the same 
purpose in 1833-4, was 393,2931. Taken 
with these additions, the vote for 1833-4 
would amount to 3,026,3481.; for this year, 
also including the charge for these addi- 
tional services, the vote was 2,862,4841.; 
the same services were, therefore, actually 
less this year than in 1834 by 163,864! 
The new stations that had been placed 
under the board since 1834 were the fol- 
lowing: Sydney, Hobart Town, Toronto, 
Rideau Canal, Carillon, Graham’s Town, 
St. Helena, Honduras, New Zealand, Hong 
Kong, Pembroke, Birmingham, Weedon, 
and Fort Garry ; these created the before- 
mentioned item of 130,6237, He wished 
to make one remark as to the appropria- 
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tions in aid, contained in these estimates. | this year than it had been during twenty 
He confessed he would much rather see | years, and some account should be given of 
none; he thought the produce of the sales | the causes which had led to this change. 


of Ordnance property, instead of being ap- 

ropriated to their current expenses, had 
far better be carried to the credit of the 
Treasury. He could not see any objection 
to this course; it would simplify the esti- 
mates, and, as the country would get the 
money, it would come to the same thing. 
He was sorry to have detained the House 
so long with details which might appear to 
many extremely dry; but they could not 
be uninteresting to those who watched the 
course of events both at home and abroad. 
It was essential to look into the details; 
and it would be readily acknowledged that 
no branch of the public service embraced 
more important, as well as essential and 
interesting duties. The hon. and gallant 
Officer concluded by moving a Vote of 
$17,239. for pay, allowances, and con- 
tingencies for 12,392 officers and men of 
the several Ordnance corps and depart- 
ments for service at home and abroad; 
which having been put, 


| He thought that difficulties would never 
| cease to present themselves to the House 
| when called upon to assent to the different 
estimates, if that rule which prevailed in 
France and in the United States were 
not adopted in England—if a Committee 
of Inquiry were not appointed to exa- 
mine into and report upon every separate 
item. 

Sm HOWARD DOUGLAS said: I 
rejoice at the increase in the number of 
artillerymen, but think it very inade- 
quate to the wants of the service. We 
have increased and improved our coast de- 
fences, mounted everywhere an immense 
number of additional pieces of ordnance, 
but our establishment of artillery is still 
utterly insufficient to man them, even with 
the smallest proportion of well-trained ar- 
tillerists. Gunnery in another war will not 
be playing at bowls; and whatever expense 
we may go to in improving the material of 
our defences, the country will not be safe 


| 





Mr. WILLIAMS said, he should per- | unless they are efficiently manned. I shall 
haps do better in letting these estimates | not name any particular places; but, in 
pass without remark, as the hon. Member | reply to the hon. Member for Sheffield, 
for Montrose did last year; they were called who asks an explanation as to the neces- 


on to vote several millions, and during the 
greater part of the hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman’s statement there were only twenty- 
nine Members in the House. This proved 
how little interest was taken in the ques- 
tion, and how little encouragement there 
was for any one to point out what he con- 
ceived to bean unealled-for expenditure. The 
hon. and gallant Officer had referred to the 
estimates of former years, and explained 
the increase by the new services that had 
been thrown upon the Ordnance De- 
partment. In 1834 the estimate was 
1,068,0007.; in 1835, 1,151,0002.; in 
1840, 1,893,0001. Now, in 1840 Eng- 
land was engaged in the Chinese war, and 
had the largest naval force afloat she had 


| Sity of this increase of artillery, I will just 
/advert to three points of defence—stations 
‘with which I am professionally well ac- 
| quainted, and have had something todo. On 
i one, there is mounted 329 pieces of ord- 
;nance; and how many artillerymen does 
| the hon. Member think are there? Why, 
about half a man per gun! I advert to 
‘another, on which there are 175 pieces of 
‘ordnance at least, and there the proportion 
is about the same. I know of a foreign 
‘station on which there are 335 picces of 
|capital powerful ordnance mounted; and 
there are not half the number of men in 
that garrison. And then, the wants of the 
| service in this respect in other parts of the 
world. When the native war commenced 


had in any year since the peace; we had | in New Zealand—a formidable war, which 
not less than seventeen sail of the line in | required absolutely a considerable artillery 
the Mediterranean, all to be equipped from | foree, and for want of which we suffered 


the Ordnance Department. He now asked 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman the same 
question he had put to the Secretary at 
War—what was the necessity for this great 
Increase ? He objected to the increase in 
the estimates for the artillery. This was, 
no doubt, an important branch of the ser- 
vice, and one which it was incumbent on 
them to have always in a most efficient 
State; but the estimate was much higher 


severely—we had not, as I told the House 
at that time, a single artilleryman, nor a 
piece of field ordnance of any description 
in the whole of our colonies in that quar- 
iter. I trust that adequate additions may 
be made to this important branch of the 
service, without which all our other im- 
provements will prove unavailing. 

Mr. GOULBURN thought, with the 
gallant Officer (Sir H. Douglas), that the 
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increase in thé artillery estimates had been 
unavoidable. Last year the Government 
reviewed the service, and undertook certain 
improvements, and the additional expense 
which was now submitted for consideration 
had been incurred in carrying out and per- 
fecting the suggestions and experiments of 
the late Government. There was no doubt 
that the safety of the country had de- 
manded the increase of which the hon. 
Member complained. He did not think 
that the gallant Officer would be able to 
carry out his views with respect to the 
manning of a more extensive scale of forti- 
fications at home and abroad; to attempt 
the accomplishment of that which the gal- 
lant Officer evidently considered so desira- 
ble, would be altogether without the bounds 
of common prudence. He regretted that 
his gallant Friend did not think it ad- 
visable to resume those naval experiments 
which the Court of Admiralty, in 1845 and 
last year, had pursued with such benefit 
to the service. They could not ensure 
efficiency without trial of every plan, pro- 
ject, and recommendation appearing at all 
feasible; and it seemed to him that expense 
in such a manner was never more satis- 
factory. Ilis gallant Friend gave great 


eredit to the late Administration for the 


efforts they had made to amend the system 
of military imprisonment. Last year, 
39,7001. was taken for the express purpose 
of constructing military prisons. The sum 
of 40,0001. was now proposed under the 
same head; and the gallant Officer would, 
perhaps, inform the House, why there was 
no evidence of the first sum having been 
expended in that way in which it had been 
intended, and why this 40,0001. was again 
necessary ? He (Mr. Goulburn) approved 
highly of the course which was to be taken 
in Canada. Last year the fears which pre- 
vailed that war might result from the dis- 
pute relative to the Oregon territory had 
required that every precaution should have 
been taken in providing for the safety of 
the North American colonies; but, by the 
good fortune of his noble Friend (Lord 
Aberdeen), this discussion had been ami- 
cably closed, and that expenditure which 
before it was incumbent on them to advise, 
could not this year be justified. He cer- 
tainly regretted that, in respect to one 
work in Canada—the canal connecting 
Quebec with the upper provinces —there 
had been any economy practised. That 
eanal, both in a military and commercial 
point of view, was a most important work, 
and its completion should not be neglected 
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or postponed. The barracks at Jamaica 
should also have been built ere this; it was 
desirable that the troops in that colony 
should have that accommodation upop 
which the preservation of their health de. 
pended. He trusted the buildings would 
be completed without delay, and that no 
expense would be spared. The barracks 
at the Tower were publicly of less impor. 
tance; but the troops required those im. 
provements which had been suggested, and 
it was the imperative duty of the Govern. 
ment to make every exertion in caring for 
the comfort and amending the social con- 
dition of the soldier. 

CoLoneL ANSON replied, with reference 
to the Administration not having thought 
it advisable to incur any further expenditure 
in trials and experiments in the Navy, that 
their objection was founded upon the sup- 
position and belief that the late Govern- 
ment had left nothing in an inefficient state, 
and that consequently new experiments 
were not necessary. As to the 39,0001. 
which had been voted last year for military 
prisons, he begged to inform the right hon. 
Gentleman that that sum had been devoted 
to the object, and that, as the estimate for 
the works was 100,0001., the 40,0001. 
which he now proposed to take would still 
be ealled for. The canal in Canada had not 
been deemed an undertaking of such para- 
mount importance, and it had, therefore, 
for the present, been deferred, while they 
were engaged in the completion of other 
works. The sum taken for the barracks 
at Jamaica, would, he thought, be quite 
sufficient. Steps would be taken in regard 
to the barracks at the Tower as soon as 
possible. 

Dr. BOWRING expressed his dissatis- 
faction with the mode in which the accounts 
were presented, and hoped that this would 
be the last occassion on which they would 
appear in such a form. 

Mr. WILLIAMS thought the item in 
regard to the 9,000 men of the artillery 
required explanation. 

CotoneL ANSON stated, that those men 
were divided among 53 stations at home 
and 34 abroad. The proportion of the 
artillery to the regular army did not ap- 
proach one-eighth the proportion which 
Napoleon approved, and the soldiers in that 
branch required a longer training than in 
others. 

Vote, with several others, agreed to. 

On a Vote of 58,9861. being proposed 
for the scientific branch of the Ordnance 
survey, 
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Mr. SMOLLETT directed the atten- 
tion of the House to the fact that grants 
formerly voted for the ordnance survey in 
Scotland had not been expended; and he 
wished to know what guarantee there was 
that the sum now proposed for that pur- 
ose would be expended on the survey in 
Scotland ? 

CoroneL ANSON observed, that sums 
granted for the survey in Scotland had not 
been expended in that country, because the 
survey had, since that time, been confined 
either to England or Ireland. It was not 
considered right to divide the party en- 
gaged in the survey, as such subdivision 


would only have the effect of lessening the | 


amount of work performed. The hon. 
Gentleman might rest assured, however, 
that the sums granted by the House for 


the survey in Seotland would be expended | 


on that object. 

Mr. SMOLLETT believed it would be 
found, that while the sum voted for Scot- 
land was only 56,0001., a part of that 
amount had not been actually expended on 
the Scotch survey, but returned to the 
Treasury. 

Caprain PECHELL wished, before this 


vote was agreed to, to inquire what had | 


been done with respect to the Military Aca- | 


demy at Woolwich. 
The Times newspaper, that a commission 
had been sitting to investigate the state of 
the Academy; but he was not aware whe- 
ther any report had yet been made, or that 
anything had been done beyond building a 
wall and iron railing to keep the gentle- 
men cadets within bounds. 

CotoneL ANSON stated that no report 
had yet been made with respect to the Aca- 
demy. 
terest was felt in this subject; but, at the 


same time, he would caution hon. Members | 


not to believe all the stories they saw in 
newspapers. With regard to the particu- 
lar eireumstance mentioned by the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman, of an iron railing 
being put up, the fact was that it had been 


thought desirable to have a palisade to | 


prevent people getting in, but it was not 
meant to prevent the cadets getting out. 
He had no doubt that any regulations that 
should be adopted would be found to be 
worthy of the education for a service than 
which none was more honourable. 

Vote agreed to. 


' be eee : 
The sum of 168,5321. was voted for non- 


effective Ordnance services, military and 
civil, for the year. 
The Committee having disposed of all 
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It appeared from | 


He was quite aware that great in- | 
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the votes for the Ordnance, proceeded to the 
remaining 
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NAVY ESTIMATES. 

On the first Vote, 

Sir H. DOUGLAS said: I hope my 
gallant associates, hon. Members belong- 
ing to the profession whose affairs we are 
now discussing, will not deem me an in- 
terloper if I make a few observations 
on the present occasion. Whilst I greatly 
approve, and am satisfied with the ge- 
neral character of the estimates for the 
present year, and admire the ability with 
which they were brought forward, I must 
at the same time express great regret 
and disappointment that no vote was taken 
for a purpose which I think of the first 
importance, and even indispensable to the 
safety of the State in these times; and 
which I cannot doubt the Committee would 
have received by acclamation, and the 
country would learn with general appro- 
bation—I mean a vote to provide, in some 
form or other, for a reserve of seamen to 
be organized and kept always ready to 
form fighting crews, for a moderately ex- 
tended establishment in case of any emer- 
gency or combination; thus to insure, 
that in the event of any aggression upon 
us, any sudden breach of the peace, the 
| first operations might be telling and 
| triumphant. The material of our Navy 
is in the most efficient condition. We 
| could commission in a day twenty or thirty 
| sail of the line, and innumerable smaller 
vessels. Our armament is the most per- 
| feet in the world; our ships and fleets 
‘commanded by excellent, and in many 
cases experienced officers ; and those ves- 
sels might gradually be manned by abun- 
dance of British seaman, trained to the 
sea by our commercial marine, if we touch 
not the great principles of our navigation 
laws. But where are the men to man, 
| promptly, those ships for the first emer- 
| gency of a war ? 
| The Secretary of the Admiralty stated 
| most correctly that power is relative ; and 
he referred accordingly to the prodigious 
exertions, and the liberal provision made 
by the French Chambers for the extension 
of the maritime and naval power of France; 
and I coneur with that hon. Member in 
admiring and applauding the lofty policy 
of a country that permits no considerations 
of pecuniary economy to interfere with 
matters intimately connected with the 
maintenance of national safety and power. 
Now, Sir, France, exclusive of her seamen 
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in her active ships, provides a large reserve 
of seamen, ships’ crews, ready to man a 
very considerable number of additional 


ships of war, by means of the establish- | 
ment of what she calls the ‘‘ Equipages de | 


Ligne,” of which I hold in my hand the 


first ‘‘ Ordonnance ”’ for the organization of | 
oS 


those establishments; and also the decrees 


by which they have been more recently | 
increased in number and improved in com- | 
Let us see the increase in the! 
number of seamen voted in the Marine | 
Budget since 1830. In that year it was/ 


position. 


12,963 men. In 1843, the number of sea- 
men was 26,926. In 1845, it was 29,073, 
of whom 23,704 are to serve afloat; the 
remainder forming reserves of ‘‘ Kquipages 
de Ligne”’ in the ports. 

: “iEia 
dred companies of the ‘‘ Equipages de 
Ligne ”’ were first established. 
ation of others, the last being of fifty new 
companies, has since been decreed. A 
division, formed of a considerable number of 


these companies, is established at each of | 


the five ports—Brest, Toulon, Rochefort, 


L’Orient, and Cherbourg ; the two first. 


being of the first class, Each division of 
the first class is commanded, in chief, by 
a ‘‘capitaine de vaisseau,’’ assisted by a 


‘* capitaine de frégate,”’ and a ** capitaine 


de corvette,’’ and five lieutenants. The 


divisions of the second class are com- 
manded by a ‘“ capitaine de vaisseau,”’ 
with a smaller statf. Each company is 


composed of two lieutenants, a certain | 


number of ‘ eléves,”’ 10 petty officers, and 
60 seamen, able, ordinary, and inferior, 
and 26 boys. Exelusive of these, com- 
panies of boys are established at Brest, 
consisting of 127 boys each; at Toulon, 
157 each; at Cherbourg, 65 each. The 
companies of the ‘‘ Equipages de Ligne”’ 
are always kept up to their establishment: 
first, by the ‘ Inscription Maritime ;”’ 
second, by the law of enlistment; third, 
by voluntary engagements. Then there 


is established in each of the principal naval | 


arsenals, a ‘‘ depot,’’ or gunnery estab- 
lishment, for the training of naval gunners; 
of which there is always a considerable re- 
serve kept ready; and there are two gun- 
nery frigates, 1 believe of the second class, 


kept always afloat, to train the gunners so | 


educated to sea practice. These vessels 
attend the squadrons of evolution, and are 
thus ‘‘ depéts”’ and reserves of well-trained 
gunners. Then, exclusive of these estab- 
lishments, there are extensive establish- 
ments of marine artillery and marines. 
When a vessel is brought forward for com- 
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mission, the greater part of her crew js 
at once given her, by embarking a certain 
number of these permanent companies; the 
regulated quota of gunners is transferred 
to her, which, according to regulation, js 
such as to supply first and second cap- 
tains of guns. The quota of marines js 
added; and the Prefect Maritime furnishes 
whatever additional hands may be re. 
quired to complete the crews. This indi- 
cates, sufficiently, the indispensable neces- 
sity of our having some establishment of 
reserved seamen ready to form the fight- 
ing crews of a certain number of ships 
suddenly commissioned in case of any 
emergency. I feel convinced that this 
cannot have escaped the vigilance and the 
forethought of the late Admiralty, and that 
the noble person who presides over the naval 
affairs of England, and the able and dis- 
tinguished officers who aid and counsel 
him, are alive to, and must have prepared 
some plan of this kind; and I earnestly 
hope that no considerations of pecuniary 
| economy will deter Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment from speedily adopting some such 
plan. The hon. the Secretary of the Ad- 
‘miralty, adverting to the state of our 
coast defences, referred to the vast out 
lay making in France on works whieh 
we have too long neglected. I hold in my 
hand the Projet de Loi, preceded by a de- 


tailed exposé, to which the hon. Member 


‘the Secretary of the Admiralty adverted, 
of the motives and objects of the immense 
‘outlay, for which credit was taken by the 
| yote of that Session, in addition to the 
/sums voted in 1841, when, it appears, a 
great stimulus was given to those works. 
These amount to no less than 126,560,900 
francs — about 4,800,000/. sterling thus 
appropriated. To Cherbourg, 15,500,000 
franes; to L’Orient, 8,000,000 franes; to 
Rochefort, 3,000,000 francs; to Toulon, 
14,300,000 franes; to Havre, 25,880,000 
francs. Never has any nation made such 
stupendous exertions—such successful ef- 
forts in creating, or at least recreating, & 
naval power of the first order as France 
since 1815. Her commerce had been de- 
stroyed, her commercial marine ruined, her 
naval power destroyed; but, guided by 4 
lofty policy, sacrificing nothing to her 
| docteurs économique, she has restored 
her commerce, fostered her maritime re- 
sourees, and reconstructed a formidable 
naval power. Not in the days of Rodney 
and De Grasse, Hughes and Suffren, was 
the Navy of France more powerful than it 
is now. No British statesman, of whatever 
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rty, can, or ought, to be unmindful of 
this. No British House of Commons, how- 
ever economical in other respects, should 
affect to disregard this. Distant may 
the period be, when these tremendous 

owers are to be called into activity; but 
whilst we are determined to commit no act 
of aggression, let us not fail to provide ef- 
fectually the best means of preserving 
peace, namely, to be well prepared for 
war; and that, if any act of aggression, any 
pregnant ambition be attempted against 
us, we may always be in a condition to 
make the first blow of a war the most ef- 
fectual, and so herald a course of successes 
as signal as those which distinguished the 
commencement of the late war, and ter- 
minated with an ever memorable naval vic- 
tory. 

Dr. BOWRING said, if the hon. and 
gallant Officer had read the official docu- 
ments attentively, he must have known 
that there was no power in the French 
Navy to cope with ours. The gallant Ge- 
neral talked of the French Navy as if it 
were equal with our own. Look at the 
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In making a few observations, he would be 
as short as possible. He could not hel 

expressing the gratification he felt at the 
very able manner in which the Secretary 
of the Admiralty had brought forward the 
Navy Estimates, and the bold and manly 
way in which he stated that the system in 
the dockyards was carried on by jobbing. 
He wished, however, that the Admiralty, 
in making all their alterations, had author- 
ized the hon. Gentleman to go one step 
farther, and that they had acted like the 
Board of Customs, which with the consent 
of the First Lord of the Treasury he sup- 
posed—for the head of the board could not 
be believed to do it of his own accord— 
had issued instructions prohibiting all 
clerks and employés from making use 
of private interest for their advancement, 
and warning them that so far from raising 
it would depress them in their situations. 
He wished the Admiralty had said the 
same to every officer in the fleet, from the 
admiral to the lieutenant, and told them to 
look to themselves for promotion, and not 
to the interest of Lord This or Lord That. 


finances of France; year after year there He had read over their plan with a great 
was a deficiency; the Government was in- | deal of attention, and wished it every suc- 


volved in debt; its embarrassments were 
continually increasing; and the Minister 
did not dare to state to the Chambers the 
real condition of the finances. Look at 
the national eredit of the two countries. 
Could any one contrast them without see- 
ing that the condition of England was su- 
perior to that of France? We had no 
reason whatever to feel any sort of alarm 
at the state of the French Navy; and no 
one could pay a visit to any of the French 
ports without seeing the inferiority of their 
Navy, and the impossibility of its compet- 
ing with ours. 

Sm H. DOUGLAS: Has the hon. 
Member read the Prince de Joinville’s 
pamphlet. 

Dr. BOWRING: [ have, and it did 

not alter my opinion. 
Mr. W. WILLIAMS observed, that the 
Jealousies and ill-will between France and 
England were produced by such observa- 
tions as those upon the inferiority of the 
French Navy compared with ours. 

Sir C. NAPIER concurred in every 
word that had fallen from the gallant 
Officer (Sir H. Douglas), not only as to 
the necessity of having a reserve, but of a 
proper alarm as to what was going on at 
the opposite side of the Channel; and per- 
feetly disagreed with every word that had 
fallen from the hon. Member for Coventry. 





eess; but the only certain mode of putting 
an end to jobbing would be by disfranchis- 
ing the whole of the dockyards. That 
would put an end to it, but nothing else 
would. If all men were honest, the pro- 
posed plari would be very good. When the 
builder chose three men for promotion, it 
was very possible he might choose two 
Tories and one Whig, or two Whigs and 
one Tory; and if the Government of the 
day were Whig or Tory, it required no 
ghost to tell them which of the three would 
be chosen by the Admiralty. He could 
have wished that the superintendent of a 
dockyard were allowed to choose his men, 
as an admiral was allowed to select the 
sailors for his ship, and then he would look 
for the best men, and it would soon go to 
head-quarters who had abused his trust. If 
that could not be done, he hoped they 
would at least give the superintendent the 
power of discharging a man immediately 
he neglected his duty. It was said the 
Government did not get a fair day’s work 
for a fair day’s wages under the present 
system, and there were rumours abroad 
also that our ships were not built in a pro- 
per manner. The confusion and conflicting 
orders and authorities which now prevailed 
were such as to give him no hope, unless 
the whole of the present system were re- 
viewed. As to the building of our vessels, 
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his gallant Friend who brought forward {sheet of brown paper. In the experiments 


the Estimates put a shot between wind | 


and water into the Admiralty when he said 
they did not know their own mind; and he 
would certainly divide the House, unless 
he got an assurance that a different sys- 
tem would be carried out. The late Se- 
eretary of the Admiralty informed them 
that there were only seven iron steamers 
used as vessels of war. He expected the 
gallant Officer who was more particularly 
charged with the gunnery department of 
the Navy, would give him his opinion whe- 
ther those vessels which had been built 
were fit for war or not. But in reference 
to the statement of the late Secretary, on 
looking to a paper with which he had 
been furnished by the Admiralty, he 
found a long list of vessels which had 
been built since 1845. The gallant Officer 
then read a list of 2 number of vessels, 
specifying the number and nature of the 
guns they carried. The hon. Gentleman 
said that nine vessels were built because it 
was difficult to obtain wood; but that was 
no reason why so many of them should be 
built. Those which had been built were 


found very difficult to manage on account 
of the way in which their compasses were 


affected, and the recruit brig had to be 
taken into dock after every cruise in order 
to rectify them. He left it to the House 
to judge whether it was right or proper for 
any Admiralty, he did not care who they 
were, to begin to build thirty-three iron 
vessels before they had fully tested their 
capabilities. [le wished above all things 
to know if there was any intention on the 
part of the Board of Admiralty to revise 
the articles of war, and make thiein a little 
more humane than they were at present ¢ 
Now was the time to change them, when 
public opinion was strong on the subject. 
He did not at all approve of their order the 
other day, however, which would act in a 
most improper manner, and create one 
mode of punishment ashore, and another 
in blue water, giving the men to believe 
there was one discipline in England, and an- 
other abroad. He wished also to impress 
on them the propriety of increasing the 
ship-carpenters, and giving them better 
pay. It was so small at present that it was 
extremely difficult to get good carpenters 
to enter the men-of-war. Ie repeated again 
his wish that his gallant Friend opposite 
would answer whether the vessel built of 
iron were fit for men-of-war; and whether 
when a shot was fired into them, it went 
through, as your finger would through a 








that had been made, the shot was onl 
fired from a jingal. What would be the 
effect if it came from a 32-pounder? [f 
his hon. Friend could not tell, he (Sir ¢, 
Napier) could. The vessel would go to 
the bottom like a stone. 

Captain BERKELEY said, that with 
respect to the calibre of the guns to be 
used in the Navy, the present Board of 
Admiralty had carried out the views of the 
late board, in respect to the use of as few 
varying calibres as possible; and he hoped 
the amount of different calibres would re- 
iain as it was fixed at present. The gallant 
Officer had asked his opinion as to the ea- 
pabilities of iron vessels to be used as ships 
of war; but he would rather that the gal- 
lant Officer would call for the opinions of 
the board than that of an individual. He 
was sorry this point had been touched 
upon, because as the present Secretary to 
the Admiralty said, that the present board 
did not build, and did not intend to build, 
any more iron steamers, except for such 
purposes as packets, he had hoped that 
that would have been a sufficient indication 
of the opinion of the board on the subject, 
It had been said, that the firing at the 
Jiuby by the Excellent was an absurd ex- 
periment; but he wished that experiment had 
been before made so many iron vessels had 
been ordered, for he was bound to say that 
the experiment proved that iron vessels were 
not fit for the purposes of war. In this he 
was borne out by the gallant Officer who 
made the experiment; and also by what 
happened in the River Plate, where the 
admiral, who commanded, thought the eir- 
cumstance so extraordinary, that he sent 
home the shot which passed through the 
Lizard, making on one side a hole as ina 
sheet of brown paper, and a star on the 
other, so that it was hardly possible to 
stop it by a plug. By the trial on the 
Ruby, it appeared that the greater the 
thickness of the iron, the greater the in- 
jury. Iron butts were made of great thick- 
ness, and shots fired at them, and these 
shots had greater effect on them than shots 
fired at rotten wood would have on that 
material. 

Mr. CORRY defended the appointments 
made by the late Board of Admiralty in 
the dockyards, all the higher stations hay- 
ing been conferred on supporters of the 
present Government. He would next re- 
fer to the charge made by the hon. and 
gallant Admiral (Sir C. Napier) against 
the late Board of Admiralty, with refer- 
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ence to the building of iron ships of war. 
The question might be divided into two 
arts: the one a question of strength, and 
the other a question of durability. As to 
the question of strength, he referred to a 
letter of Lieutenant Hoskens, who stated, 
that if the Great Britain steam vessel had 
been built of wood, she would have broken 
up—if not before—on the 20th of Novem- 
ber, when the tide rose to an extent much 
higher than usual. The next question was 
as to the durability of iron vessels. On 
this point he had some evidence which he 
should read to the House. The first iron 
steam vessel was built in 1821. She was 
built and commanded by the present Sir 
Charles Napier, and had been for a consi- 
derable time in use. In 1833, the Dublin 
Company commenced the building of iron 
vessels, and from their experience of them 
they had no idea of returning to wooden 
vessels; and the great majority of the 
steam vessels engaged in trade in that 
country are now built of iron. When the 
hon. and gallant Admiral (Sir Charles Na- 
pier) taunted them with not making expe- 
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fitted for the purposes of war, they were 
fitted for the conveyance of troops. 
Captain ITARRIS said, as he had rea- 
son to suppose that the expense of giving 
additional pay to the petty officers of the 
Navy would not amount to more than 
30,0002. or 40,0007., he hoped that some 
proposal of this nature would be laid upon 
the Table as a supplementary estimate. 
He thought it of great importance that a 
measure of this kind should be brought 
forward pari passu with the measures re- 
lating to seeondary punishments, and the 
reduction of corporal punishments. He 
would also urge upon the Board of Admi- 
ralty the importance of adopting means to 
give a more practical education to the 
naval cadets. He would suggest that one 
of the old jackass frigates should be fitted 
out, and placed under the command of a 
smart officer with a crew of seventy or 
eighty able seamen, on board which 100 
cadets should serve, and learn to steer, 
heave the lead, and do their duty aloft, to- 
gether with the rigging, fitting, and hand- 
ling a ship, and that as many mates as 
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riments before building more vessels, he | convenient should serve in rotation to learn 
begged to inform him that they did make | 


experiments at Woolwich, which were at- 
tended by a late Lord of the Admiralty, 
the hon. and gallant Member for Ripon 
(Sir George Cockburn), who had as many 
hard knocks as many of them, and it was 
his opinion that iron vessels were decidedly 
fitted for war. Now, as to the result 
of the experiment with regard to the 
htuby, he would ask what must neces- 
sarily be the consequences when they 
took a ship of that kind, put her in 
water, and fired away at her; and having 
done that, was it fair then to say that an 
iron vessel was not fitted for war because 
she did not resist the shots which were 
directed against her? He referred to what 
had occurred with respect to the Swiftswie 
74-gun ship, to show that a wooden vessel 
was equally vulnerable as an iron vessel; 
and could it for that reason be said that 
wool was an unfit material for the building 
of ships? The damage done to the Lizard 
had been adverted to; but a vessel of such 
light scantling must necessarily suffer, and 
It would appear that in similar ecireum- 
stances wooden vessels had likewise suf- 
fered. He thought the late Board of Ad- 
miralty was quite justified in what they 
had done, and he conceived that all the 
experiments tended to prove that iron was 
a fit material for vessels built for the pur- 
poses of war; and even if they were not 





the pilotage of the Channel, and to steer a 
ship by the marks and the chart. 

Captain PECHELL said, that on Fri- 
day night many observations were made, to 
which answers were expected; but the 
Lords of the Admiralty had not given any. 
Ife would be glad to do away with the job- 
bing in the dockyards; but as he wished to 
hear the right hon. Baronet (the Member 
for Dorchester), he trusted that an oppor- 
tunity for discussion would be given on a 
future occasion. 

Sm J. GRAHAM said, that after the 
observations of the gallant Admiral (Sir 
C. Napier), and of the Secretary of the 
Admiralty, he was afraid that any observa- 
tions of his own would be of little weight, 
since his experience at the Admiralty was 
now of ancient date, and the practice then 
was different from what it was now. It 
was admitted on all hands that the patron- 
age of the Board was now in the hands 
of the Secretary; but when he was at the 
Admiralty it was in the First Lord, with 
the advice of the Board, and the Secretary 
had only a somewhat peculiar branch of 
the Admiralty—the clerical patronage in 
the appointment of chaplains. He was 
quite astonished to hear, that in making 
the appointments, it was an ordinary ques- 
tion to ask what were the political opinions 
of the master shipwrights or of the fore- 
man of the works. He was himself in 
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office only for the two years consequent 
upon the great election after the Reform 
Act; and, before he left office, he had seen 
the bad effects of giving the right of re- 
presentation to Woolwich, and then to 
Chatham, then to Devonport, and then by 
attaching to the Pembroke district of 
boroughs the dockyard of Pembroke, and 
also by giving the full franchise to Ports- 
mouth, which before was a close corpora- 
tion; and though he had taken no notice 
of the political opinions of the officers in 
the yard, nor inquired how they exercised 
their elective franchise, yet he must say 
that, if this question were constantly put 
by different Boards of Admiralty, it would 
be a great impediment to the efficiency of 
the yard. The possession of the elective 
franchise was an important question as 
connected with the public service. The 
expenditure in the yards was enormous, 
and nothing could be a greater evil than 
the prevalence of this system. The spirit 
of the suggestions laid upon the Table by 
the present Secretary of the Admiralty 
did -him the highest honour; and they were 
directed to the remedy of this evil. He 
was inclined to agree with the gallant 
Member for Marylebone as to the propriety 
of making promotions in the naval services 
and in the dockyards by merit; and he had 
been advised by Admiral Sir Thomas 
Hardy, and by Admiral Dundas, to pro- 
ceed on the principle of concentrating the 
responsibility, and thus increasing the effi- 
ciency. He had sought to give the right 








of rating and disrating in the master of 
the yard as every captain had in a ship, | 
which concentrated all the power and re- 
sponsibility, and ensured efficiency; but 





still he had great doubt whether there was 
not much foree in what the gallant Mem- 
ber for Marylebone said; and it would be 
a grave question whether they must not at 
last—though he was opposed to disqualifi- 
cation—with a view to the efficiency of the 
public service, come to the same regulation 
with respect to the dockyards as existed 
in regard to other situations under the Go- 
vernment. The officers and men employed 
in the coast guard were connected with 
the collection of the revenue, and were 
disqualified from voting. The analogy be- 
tween them and persons employed in the 
dockyards was very close; and though 
disqualification was invidious, it would be 
a question whether the elective franchise 
should not be confined to the inhabitants 
of the towns; it was a grave question to 
be decided on public grounds. Still, the 





plan of the Secretary of the Admiralty 
was honest and fair, and he was willing to 
give it a trial. 

Mr. WARD expressed his deep gratif. 
cation at the manner in which the right 
hon. Baronet had been pleased to speak of 
the plan of the Admiralty. He trusted 
that when the officers saw the general feel- 
ing on the subject, and, more, saw that an 
honest plan was put before them, they 
would endeavour to carry it fairly into 
effect, especially when they were made 
aware that if this plan should fail, the 
alternative must be  disfranchisement. 
Should the scheme fail, he trusted the 
House would not hesitate to concur in ap- 
plying the more extensive remedy to which 
the right hon. Baronet had alluded. 

Sm J. GRAHAM doubted the policy of 
appointing four measurers to each dock- 
yard. If the measurement were effectual, 
there would be required a much greater 
number of officers for this purpose. 

Mr. WARD said, it was expected the 
services of these officers, who would have 
assistants, would be effectual for the pur- 
poses for which they were designed. 

Mr. F. T. BARING would assure his 
hon. Friend the Secretary of the Admiralty 
that he must have his eyes and ears open, 
and, after all, unless he had an opportunity 
of checking the officers themselves, he 
would only remove the impression, now 
unfavourable to the Admiralty, to them. 
He thought the disfranchisement of the 
dockyards objectionable, and would recom- 
mend, as the most effectual remedy for the 
evils complained of, that the Treasury 
should listen very unwillingly to all appli- 
cations for influencing the patronage of 
dockyards. 

Several Votes were agreed to. 

House resumed. Resolutions to be re- 
ported, 

House adjourned at half-past One o’elock. 
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MINUTES.] Reported.—Custody of Offenders. 
3* Labouring Poor (Ireland.) 

PetiTIONS PRESENTED. By Lord Brougham, from Glas- 
gow, for the Establishment of a Comprehensive and Effee- 
tual System of Assessment for the Maintenance of the 
Poor in Ireland, and for the Relief of Great Britain from 
the present unprecedented influx of Paupers from Ireland; 
and from Kingston-upon-Huil, for Amendment of the 
Law respecting Juvenile Offenders.— From Bridport, for 
the Abolition of the Punishment of Death in all cases. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND) ig 
Lorp BROUGHAM presented a petition 
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from the Lord Provost, the Magistrates, 
and the Town Council—the corporation in 
fact—of Glasgow, complaining of the dis- 
tressing effects produced by the great influx 
of Irish poor into that city, and praying the 
enactment of a Poor Law for Ireland. Ie 
(Lord Brougham) held in his hand a com- 
munication from the magistrates of Liver- 
gol on a similar subject, in which it was 
stated that the influx of these miserable 
persons from Ireland on three following 
days was as follows:—Wednesday, 1778; 
Thursday, 1681; Friday, 1636. That 
was to say, an average of from 1,600 
to 1,700 daily. The consequence of this 
influx of distress was disease; many cases 
of typhus fever had broken out in the bo- 
rough, and among others who died of it 
was the relieving officer, after an illness of 
only forty-eight hours. Ile had also re- 
ceived communications from respectable 
persons in Ireland, whose names he thought 
it prudent to conceal at that moment, in 
which complaint was made of the great 
misery suffered by the poor in that coun- 
try, and the utterly inadequate assistance 
which they had received from those who 
ought to be the first to afford it. While 


England was under the pressure of the 


Queen’s Letter—the operation of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Missive—and under the instigation 
of those eloquent men who preached charity 
sermons in every place—also acting, he 
was bound to say, on the impulse of the 
benevolent feelings of her inhabitants, 
many of whom gave much more than they 
were able, perhaps, to afford—he was very 
sorry to say that the same feelings did not 
prevail in all parts of the empire. In some 
districts of one part of the empire—he did 
not say in all—they did not seem to pre- 
vail, In one district, for instance, where 
the non-resident proprietors had a rental 
of 25,5871., upon the most pressing appeals 
that could be made to them, they only con- 
tributed 2081., or 2d. in the pound on the 
rental. There was another case, in the 
union in the county of Cork, where the 
population was 7,000 Catholics, and five 
Protestant families with four Protestant 
rectors. A dignitary of the Church in this 
union, and drawing 4501. a year from it, 
was applied to, and he sent a donation of 

The committee, no doubt ‘thankful 
for small mercies,’’ were very much obliged 
to him; and, small as it was, it was some- 
thing better than 2d. in the pound; but 
still, thinking that it might be a mistake, 
the Secretary wrote to that rev. gentleman 
on the subject. It was, however, no mis- 
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take—he would give no more; although 
the district from which he derived his an- 
nual 450/. was one that abounded in pau- 
pers. There was another parish with a 
population of 3,000 inhabitants, of which 
three-fourths were paupers employed on 
the public works, where all the landlords 
were absentees, with the exception of one 
who farmed his own land, and who had 
evicted from his estates, not two years ago, 
nearly 400 persons. From none of these 
landlords were the committee able to ex- 
tract anything but 201. from one who 
owned land in the parish of the value of 
1,2001. a year. Another of these same land- 
lords, a wealthy barrister of Dublin, draw- 
ing 500/. a year from the parish, gave no 
answer whatever to an application made to 
him by the relief committee, although a 
great number of paupers from his property 
were supported on the public works. In 
an adjoining parish, a landlord with a ren- 
tal of 2,0001. a year gave nothing, though 
a great many paupers had been very lately 
made by the eviction of 400 persons, in 
the process of what was called clearing his 
estate. In a third parish, a barrister who 
had purchased an estate for 7,0001., gave 
nothing. Not alone that, but he would 
not grant a site for a school-house, for the 
erection of which 1301. had been bequeath- 
ed some eight years since, until very lately 
he had leased them a quarter of an acre of 
land at 6/. per annum. Very charitable 
that! His wife, who was the daughter of 
a general officer, not satisfied with the price 
her husband had obtained for the quarter 
of an acre of land, insisted upon it, as one 
of the conditions of granting that site, that 
201. of the 1301. should be paid as a sort 
of fine to herself, that she might therewith 
establish a school for the education of the 
children of her own tenants, in her own 
manner. Every one had, he admitted, a 
clear and undoubted right to subscribe 
to the relief of the poor or not, as they 
chose; and no person had a right to complain 
of them if they did not. One exception 
there was, however—namely, when ten 
millions were given by this country for the 
support of the Irish poor, and large sums 
besides sent to Ireland in private charity, 
the people of England had a right to ex- 
pect that those who assisted to create the 
pauperism of their own country should aid 
in its support. He had another statement 
to make relating to a place called Ballina, 
in respect to which what he said the other 
night had so excited the indignation of his 
noble Friend. He had endeavoured, on 
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that occasion, to connect the poverty which 
inundated the ports of England with the 
legal processes now carried on in that 
country; and he was told he knew nothing 
about it. A gentleman who was engaged 
in the matter, and who knew everything 
about it, informed him that in the quarter- 
sessions held at Ballina, in the barony of 
Tyrawley and the county of Mayo, on the 
llth January last, there were set down 
for trial from 1,500 to 2,000 civil-bill pro- 
cesses, at the suit of from 16 to 18 land- 
lords, for rent ending and due on the Ist 
of the November preceding, for the use 
and occupation of tenants to the same pe- 
riod, and for the recovery of conacre agree- 
ments. In Ireland the landlords had the 
power of levying a distress upon the 
goods and chattels of the tenant for rent; 
and such processes as those before the bar- 
rister, which involved personal attachment, 
were perfectly novel in that country. In 
ordinary years, the landlords did not col- 
lect their rents through the medium of 
barristers’ courts; neither did they demand 
the November rent until the following 
March. This year the tenants had no 
goods or chattels—the moment was there- 
fore favourable to the landlords for fright- 
ening the poor people, and effecting the 
clearance of their estates; therefore they 
insisted on procceding in the assistant bar- 
risters’ courts against them, and obtaining 
a decree for attaching their persons. Who 
could doubt that these processes had con- 
nexion with the mass of pauperism from 
Ireland, thrown upon the shores of Eng- 
land, and incumbering Liverpool and other 
seaport towns? fis informant went on to 
say— 

“The people, already distracted and _panic- 
struck by the loss of their potato crop, and fear- 
ing the land would not in future produce a similar 
crop, secing also the impossibility of settling 
peaceably with landlords, who were determined 
to have the pound of flesh, yielded to their fates 
amidst the wailings and weepings of their starving 
and wretched families. If they even held out, they 
had neither money nor seed to till the land, and 
they feared that holding out, the landlords might 
endeavour to prevent their getting on the public 

* works, now become their last refuge for a linger- 
ing existence. Many of the people fled before 
the processes were entered for trial, and more of 
them subsequently gave up their holdings. Thus 
the calculations of the landlords that these pro- 
cesses would have all the efficacy of ejectments 
were realised, and their object of clearing their 
lands of what they term a surplus population is, 
with cruel ingenuity, being accomplished; and to 
what extent may be judged by the statement of 
the Rev. Mr. Nary, parish priest of Lucken, in 
the barony of Tyrawley, and county of Mayo. 
He says, that in the month of September last he 
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had in his parish 1,000 families; that from the 
combined causes of flight, starvation, and pesti. 
lence, he has now but 500 families; that of the 
latter number not more than 30 families haye 
sufficient means to enable them to make a sowing; 
and that from the operation of the same causes 
—namely, starvation, pestilence, and flight, he is 
confident that of the 1,000 families, or 5,500 souls, 
in his parish last September, there won’t remain 
on the Ist of August next more than 200 souls, 
I have already stated that there were from 1,500 
to 2,000 of these processes entered for trial. There 
must, however, be double that number issued 
against the people; for such of them that fled or 
surrendered to their landlords’ wishes previous to 
the first day of the sessions—that is, the 11th of 
January—against all these no processes were en- 
tered for trial. So that the total number of pro- 
cesses issued must be 4,000, which number inyoly- 
ed the fate of 22,000 human beings. The people, 
thus frightened and hunted from their holdings 
like beasts from the field, will, for the most part, 
be shortly in eternity. It rarely happens that 
more than one of a family gets on the public 
works, and the work done by one half-staryed 
man will not produce more than 8d. or 10d. per 
day. At the present price of provisions, this 
would be little enough, and too little, for one 
man; yet he must divide it with his perishing 
family. I leave you to judge whether this state 
of things will not further the work of death fast 
enough. Even the soup-kitchens, which give 
some temporary relief to several persons, hurry 
others to their coffinless graves, dysentery pre- 
vailing to a great extent here; and those having 
it, taking soup and glad to get it, go off faster 
than others,” 


Ife was not at liberty to mention the name 
of his informant; but a connexion of his 
had called upon him with that letter, and 
said that he knew the writer perfectly. 
He ought to mention that he had received 
another account of a most grievous nature 
from Skibbereen, also containing a state- 
ment of great abuses in that district. He 
was informed that great sums of money 
had been poured into Skibbereen, and per- 
sons had flocked there from other localities 
to benefit from it, and that not merely 
poor persons, but persons who had _ no 
claim whatever to relief on the ground of 
destitution. All this made goed the alarm 
he had expressed from the first, and his 
assertion that they could not carry on a 
system of this kind without great abuses, 
unless ‘they were not only omniscient, but 
omnipresent and omnipotent also. It thus 
appeared that some persons were thriving, 
while others were distressed, which perhaps 
accounted for the contradictory statements 
they heard on these subjects. It reminded 
him of Horne Tooke’s reply to Mr. Can- 
ning, when he said, ‘ He did not perceive 
that the vessel of the State was_ sink- 
ing.”’ ‘* Very likely not,” said Mr. Tooke, 
‘for you are rising all the time, and, 
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therefore, you do not perceive it.”” A 
correspondent from Sligo had written to 
him to say that in his previous statements 
io their Lordships he had much under- 
stated the facts (which of course he had 
wished to do), respecting the relatives of 
magistrates and clergymen being employed 
at the public works. His correspondent 
mentioned a clergyman, two of whose sons 
were paid clerks. He stated also that four 
sons of Mr. J. Ormsby, a magistrate, and 
grand juror of the district, had seven paid 
situations amongst them. The eldest son 
was a barony constable, an officer whose 
duty it was to collect the county cess. 

The Eart of DEVON: That appoint- 
ment is under the Grand Jury Cess Act. 

Lorv BROUGHAM: He is also a paid 
clerk under the Board of Works. The se- 
cond son is stated to be a contractor, and 
also a county constable; the third son, to 
be private secretary to Captain Gilbert, of 
the Board of Works; and the fourth son, to 
hold some subordinate situation in the same 
department. It is stated, also, that the 


eldest son of a gentleman of great wealth, 
and the heir to his property, is a paid clerk 
under the Board of Works; and, in fact, 
that there is scarcely a person employed 
in a lucrative situation who is unconnected 


with the landowners of the district. He 
admitted these statements were more showy 
than substantial; but they were useful, and 
he mentioned them to show that his pre- 
vious statements were not without founda- 
tion. 

The Eart of DEVON: Securities being 
required, they must take responsible per- 
sons. 

Lorv BROUGHAM: Yes, yes. But 
these things must come to an end ; and his 
fear was that they would not come to an 
end this year or the next ; and that if they 
did not look closely after the distribution 
of the public money, and prevent its being 
turned into wrong channels, they would 
never come to an end at all. The ten 
millions sent this year would only make 
them more anxious for ten millions more; 
and thus it would go on until it could go 
no further. He must say also that there 


appeared to be an extraordinary degree of | 


supineness in the districts from which these 
accounts proceeded, and that the inhabit- 
ants did not appear to exert themselves in 
the way in which they would exert them- 
selves under similar circumstances in any 
part of England or Scotland. His fear, 
therefore, was, that if we went on showing 
these people that while they did nothing 
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we would do something, and that if they 
neglected their duty we would do it for 
them—we should only be encouraging 
them to do nothing, while we were doing, 
perhaps, more than we ought to do. 

The Eart. of MOUNTCASHEL said, 
he thought the noble and learned Lord was 
not justified in making such statements 
upon anonymous authority, since it must 
be manifest the degree of credit to be at- 
tached to them depended solely upon the 
credibility of the noble and learned Lord’s 
correspondents. As to the statement that 
one individual in the county of Cork had 
turned 400 persons off his estates, he must 
say he was not satisfied that such an oc- 
currence had taken place; for he was con- 
vineed, unless it occurred very recently, 
that he must have heard of it. With re- 
spect to the statement of the small sum of 
money subscribed by the Irish landlords, 
all he knew was, that in those parts of the 
county of Cork he was acquainted with, 
the landlords had come forward most gene- 
rously, and, though much impoverished 
themselves for want of their rents, had 
done all in their power to relieve their suf- 
fering dependants. He thought also that 
where it was otherwise, it was mainly oc- 
casioned by the landlords being deeply in- 
debted, and obliged to pay the little money 
they did receive from their lands to satisfy 
the bonds and mortgages of their creditors. 

Lorp BROUGHAM said, he could not 
satisfy the noble Lord. When he gave 
neither the names of persons, parish, nor 
correspondent, the noble Lord complained 
that he suppressed the names; but the 
noble Lord only complained the more when 
he gave the names of persons and parish. 
Now in the latter case, where he had given 
the names of persons and parish, he would 
give the name of his correspondent. The 
gentleman from whom he had received his 
information respecting the parties whose 
sons were employed upon the public works, 
was Mr. Edward Howe Verdon, proprietor 
of the Sligo Champion, who had made 
similar statements publicly in his paper, 
and who now had privately given to him 
more detailed information. In the other 
eases, however, as he had not given the 
name of a single person, he should with- 
hold the name of the rev. gentleman who 
was his correspondent. 

The Marquess of LONDONDERRY 
said, he thought the noble and learned Lord 
was not justified in making such attacks 
upon the Irish landlords, especially since 
all the inquiries that had been made re- 
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specting former statements of a similar|as well as other resident gentlemen, had 
character, proved that the landlords were | informed him—had all of them informed 
not so much to blame as had been repre- | him—that they had never heard one word 
sented. As to the statement that their|of the kind from the tenants. He they 
subscriptions were unworthy of their large | wrote to The Times, to know on what 
possessions, the noble and learned Lord | grounds they had made that declaration; 
did not seem to know the situation in| but they did not state the grounds to him, 
which these persons were. In addition to} He must say now, that the noble and 
the arrangements they had to make for the | learned Lord was going upon the very 
well-being of their estates, every charge | same principle, and was running down the 
upon the estates had to be paid first out | Irish landlords in a manner which did little 
of their rents. They must be just before | good to the country, and very little credit 
they were generous. He had no objection | to himself. 

to state how the case stood respecting him- Lorp BROUGIAM said, that a more 
self, and he knew that many landlords were | extraordinary charge than that which the 
in a similar predicament. He and the} noble and gallant Marquess had just pre- 
landowners in the county of Down had de- | ferred against him, he had never heard, 
termined not to hold presentment sessions, | even in these times of exaggerated charges, 
or to apply to the Government for loans of | He denied that he had made a general 
money, but to employ the poor of the dis- | attack upon the Irish landlords, or that he 
trict on their own property, and thus save | was running them down. He had begun 
them from destitution, They had thus | the statement he had made, by saying that 
saved that part from the calamities that | what it referred to was an exception to 
were afflicting other parts of the country; | the conduct of the landlords; and he had 
and he therefore thought it unjustifiable | also said, that his observations did not ap- 
that the noble Lord should run them! ply at all to the noble and gallant Mar- 





down with other Irish landlords without | quess; for he knew that he had contributed 
distinction. Then, again, there was a to the relief of the distress of his fellow- 
great influx of population into the county | countrymen. 


of Down from other parts, especially into | 

the towns, which he admitted they had en- JUVENILE OFFENDERS. 
deavoured to discourage, for he thought,| Lorn BROUGHAM presented a peti- 
while they were doing all they could to! tion from the mayor, aldermen, and bur- 
save their own poor from starvation, they | gesses of Kingston-upon-Iull, in common 
ought not to be burdened with the poor of council assembled, confirming the state- 
other districts, which were equally able | ment made from Liverpool, respecting the 
to support them. It was all very well for | administration of the criminal law, parti- 
the noble and learned Lord to make his | cularly as regarded juvenile offenders. The 
eloquent statements in their Lordships’! noble and learned Lord went on to say, 
House; but the noble and learned Lord | that he was about to move the appoint- 
should rather move for a Select Committee , ment of a Select Committee to examine 
to inquire into the conduct of the Irish into (which was the prayer of the petition) 
landlords, if he believed the various ru- | the subject of the criminal law, particularly 
mours prevalent respecting it. The noble as regarded young offenders. The mem- 
and learned Lord, perhaps, had been read- , bers of the profession to which he had the 
ing The Times newspaper; but the state-| honour to belong, viewed the proposed 
ments on the subject which had appeared changes of the Government with alarm, in 
in The Times were most fallacious. The, consequence of its being proposed that 
most monstrous statements that had ever | those changes would be effected without 
been made, had appeared in that journal, the intervention of Parliament. But how- 
having reference to the county Antrim, in | ever lengthened an experiment the Govern- 
which it had been said that the tenants ment might make on the matter, they 
generally had actually stated to their land-| must ultimately apply to Parliament, if 
lords, that unless their rents were immedi- | they would carry their proposed system 
ately reduced, they were determined not to | permanently into effect. . : 
pay any rents. He had been in Ireland at; Lorn STANLEY was not quite certain 
the time that statement had appeared, and, | that the noble and learned Lord had inter- 
in order to ascertain if it were true, he had | preted aright the declaration of the noble 
applied to Lord 0’Neil, who was a constant | Lord opposite. He (Lord Stanley) had 
resident in Ireland; and that noble Lord, | understood from the noble Earl (Earl Grey); 
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that it was the intention of Her Majesty’s 
Government at once to carry into effect 
the altered views they entertained with re- 
spect to transportation or non-transporta- 
tion for a period of two years; and that it 
was not until the end of that period of ex- 
periment they had any intention of intro- 
ducing an Act of Parliament on the sub- 
ject. Whatever opinions he might have 
respecting the punishment of transporta- 
tion in the abstract, he certainly enter- 
tained a more favourable opinion respect- 
ing that punishment than his noble and 
learned Friend. But there was another 
point not to be lost sight of by their Lord- 
ships, and that was, the mode of making 
the proposed alteration. It was very well 
to say it was only an experiment; but it 
was an experiment of very great magni- 
tude; and he thought it ought not to be 
sanctioned without having the opinion and 
advice of that and the other House of Par- 
liament taken upon it. What was it that 
the noble Lord proposed to do? It was, 
by the exercise of the prerogative of the 
Crown prospectively, without reference to 
any particular or individual case, to com- 
mute every sentence of transportation 
which-in any of the courts of law should 
be passed during the next two years. That 


was a very large and important change; 


but it was not only that. It was also an 
abuse of one of the most valuable of the 
prerogatives of the Crown—the preroga- 
tive of merey. It was of the utmost im- 
portance that the Crown should continue 
to exercise that prerogative without its 
being in anywise endangered or impaired. 
But in his opinion, the proposed alterations 
would seriously endanger that prerogative; 
for it was not proposed that it should be 
applied under the advice of the Secretary 
of State in mitigation of punishment, and 
with reference to the particular merits of 
each individual case, and upon a specific 
examination of its details; but it was pro- 
posed that for two years the judges should 
continue to pass sentences of transporta- 
tion, which they were bound to pass in all 
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ment would reconsider their opinion, and if 
only for two years they intended to discon- 
tinue the punishment of transportation, in- 
troduce into Parliament a Bill which would 
enable both Houses to discuss the merits of 
the scheme, so that the law should bear 
upon it the sanction of the suspension of 
that punishment, and embody a declaration 
of the sentence which judges should have 
power to pronounce in lieu of transporta- 
tion. That course of proceeding would 
enable Parliament to pronounce a delibe- 
rate opinion on the subject; it would main- 
tain the exercise of the prerogative of 
mercy on a consideration of the individual 
circumstances of each case; and would not 
involve a prospective and wholesale altera- 
tion of the law, under the plea and pretext 
of applying the prerogative of the Crown. 
He hoped to hear that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment would not be indisposed to pro- 
ceed by introducing a Bill. 

Eart GREY, in answer to the noble 
Lord, begged to remind him that the law 
as it now stood, and had stood for a con- 
siderable number of years, gave the Crown 
the power of deciding how, not merely cer- 
tain individuals, but certain classes of of- 
fenders sentenced to transportation, should 
be disposed of. That power had continued 
unchanged up to the year 1843, when his 
noble Friend (Lord Stanley) himself had, 
without any appeal to Parliament, entirely 
altered the practice, according to which, in 
the ordinary course, no criminal sentenced 
to seven years’ transportation had ever been 
actually transported. That regulation had 
been habitually practised under all succes- 
sive Administrations, except where there 
were some particular circumstances, whe- 
ther of aggravation or otherwise, connected 
with a case. The criminals were not trans- 
ported to Australia, but, on the contrary, 
were punished by confinement on board 
the hulks at home or at Bermuda. His 
noble Friend, when he became Secretary 





of State for the Colonies, had, in conjunc- 
| tion with Sir J. Graham, then Secretary 
| of State for the Home Department, altered 


cases of a certain description, and that| that practice, as he (Karl Grey) had al- 
the judges, juries, witnesses, and prisoners | ready mentioned; and it had been in con- 
—in a word, all the parties concerned— | sequence determined, that a very large 
were to know beforehand that the Crown | number of convicts should be sent to Van 
intended to interfere by a wholesale exer-| Diemen’s Land and Norfolk Island, the 
cise of the prerogative, to prevent the sen- | influx of whom had been attended with the 
tence being carried into effect. This whole- | fearful and dreadful consequences they had 
sale application of the prerogative appeared | secn. He had stated it had been the 
to him calculated to injure the prerogative. | practice that the Crown should define, not 

e did not intend to give notice of any! merely what individuals, but what classes 
Motion, but hoped Her Majesty’s Govern- | of individuals, sentenced to transportation, 
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should be actually transported. Now, it 
would be extremely inconvenient—to use a 
word that understated the fact—at the 
present moment to propose any law alter- 
ing the punishment of transportation; and 
for this reason, that though, as he had 
said, transportation, as hitherto adminis- 
tered, was a bad punishment; yet — and 
so far he agreed with his noble Friend op- 
posite—there was a real advantage con- 
nected with it; and that was, that after 
what was properly the most penal part of 
the sentence was over, the offender was 
not turned loose upon this country without 
any means of obtaining for himself an 
honest maintenance, but was, on the con- 
trary, discharged from custody, in a coun- 
try where, owing to the peculiar circum- 
stances of that country, he had the means 
of honestly maintaining himself. Now, in 
order to retain that advantage, it was ne- 
cessary that the sentence of transportation 
should continue to be pronounced; because 
it was under the power given by that sen- 
tence that it was contemplated that per- 
sons, after they had been punished, should 
be transferred to the colonies. If that 
sentence were not hanging over them, 
there would be no means of carrying into 
effect that which he considered a very ma- 
terial part of the change of system. He 
could not help thinking that the real mag- 
nitude of the change was greatly over- 
rated. It was not an abolition of trans- 
portation. Transportation would continue 
to be the sentence pronounced; and, more 
than that, the punishment actually inflict- 
ed would continue to be substantially and 
precisely the same as before, save only that 
the place where one part of the sentence 
should be carried out would be changed. 
He had stated, on a former evening, that 
the essential change was made in conse- 
quence of the report of the House of Com- 
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check, on the spot, any abuses that might 
take place; and after that penal labour 
was at an end the criminal would be digs. 
charged as now, not in this country, but in 
Australia, and would be subjected to pre. 
cisely the same restraints as now, and 
would be discharged under conditions of 
pardon which would preserve precisely the 
same power over him that was at present 
enjoyed by the Executive Government. He 
ventured to say, then, that that was not so 
substantial a change of system as to make 
it necessary that an Act of Parliament 
should be applied for. No man could doubt 
that, by the law as it now stood, it was 
perfectly competent for Her Majesty to di- 
rect that a man should be transported to 
Van Diemen’s Land at any period of his 
sentence. In point of fact, that had been 
the recommendation of the Committee of 
1838; and in the majority of cases, there 
should be part of the penal Jabour perform. 
ed in this country before the man was ae- 
tually sent out to Australia. That power 
it was intended to exercise as it had hither- 
to been exercised; and he thought there 
would be this further inconvenience in pro- 
posing any immediate change in the law, be- 
sides that which he had adverted to, namely, 
that in making such a change it would be ne- 
cessary to define in a matter which it was ex- 
tremely difficult to define, what were the cir- 
cumstances under which eventually the eri- 
minal should be removed to Australia. He 
thought that the sentence of transportation 
was now one to which the people were ae- 
customed in this country; that it would be 
far more convenient that that sentence 
shonld be pronounced as heretofore, and 
should involve eventual expatriation as here- 
tofore; but, in the first instance, they 
should not continue to send men for the 
purpose of being subjected to penal labour 
to a colony where experience had proved 


mons of 1838, when the old system was | that we could not watch over that portion 
essentially given up, and the punishment | of the punishment with the care and effect 
resolved itself into this—that the person! which were so highly desirable in such 
transported was subjected to penal seven cases. 

for a time in the colonies, and then re- Lorp BROUGHAM utterly denied that 
ceived a conditional pardon, whereby the | the Crown had any such power as the no- 
person might enjoy all the privileges of a! ble Earl had stated. The law was this: 
freeman, except that of returning to his | Supposing an Act of Parliament denounced 
native country. Under the system the|the punishment of transportation for an of- 
Government now proposed, that state of! fence, the judge was bound to pass that 
things would continue to exist, with the} sentence. And that sentence being pro- 
difference only that the penal labour, which | nounced—say that it was transportation 
was now substantially the penal part of the | for twenty-one years—then he denied the 


sentence, would be inflicted in this country, 
and under the immediate superintendence 
of Government, which could observe and 


power of the Crown to imprison the conviet 
for twenty years, and to send him out for 
the remaining twelve months, to endure 
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the process of what was called—not trans- | were guilty of a violation of the law if in 
rtation, but ‘‘expatriation’’—a totally | any case where transportation was ordered 
new phrase, which the laws of this coun-| by a court of justice, the prisoner was not 
try knew nothing about, which was not to | immediately transported. If that were the 
be found in any of our books, and had | case, the noble Lord opposite (Lord Stan- 
never been heard of here. The same ar-| ley) when he was at the head of the Colo- 
gument would apply with equal force, whe-| nial Department had frequently violated 
ther the sentence of transportation was for | the law; and all his predecessors for the 
fourteen years or for ten. Tis noble and | last century had violated the law, because 
learned Friend (Lord Lyndhurst) and him-| no such construction had ever been put 
self had looked into the Act 5 George IV.,| upon those various Acts of Parliament. 
cap. 83, and it was clear that it was not| The meaning of transportation must be 
meant to apply to a general system—that | taken to be this—that the Crown had 
it was not intended to abolish transporta- | power to transport, if it should be thought 
tion—but that it gave the Crown power, | advisable that that sentence should be ecar- 
when sentence of transportation was pass- | ried into effect; but that within the period 
ed, to deal with the convicts by sending | for which transportation was ordered, the 
them to prisons in this country. This was| Crown might retain the prisoner in this 
meant in particular cases, and applied to} country, in gaol, and employ him at hard 
particular classes, and it was not meant to| labour for the period of the sentence of 
authorize the Crown all at once to abolish | transportation. As to transportation for 
transportation and convert it into imprison- | seven years, this practice was notorious, 
ment. No man doubted the power of the | not with regard to individuals, but with 
Crown to pardon for capital offences, high | regard to a class. It had been laid down 
treason, murder, and capital felonies of all| by successive Secretaries of State, that 
descriptions. But would it or would it not | they would not in any instance carry the 
be legal to abolish capital punishments, not | sentence of transportation into effect. That 
by Act of Parliament, but by an exercise | was the general rule; subject certainly to 
of the prerogative of mercy? Why, it | exceptions. And what was done? They 
would be monstrous to conceive such a| were retained in prison in this country; 
thing. He had a petition in his hand, ad- | sent to the hulks, and kept to hard labour. 
dressed to their Lordships from the bo-| But had it ever been said that there was 
rough of Bridport, for the abolition of | any violation of the law in the course which 
capital punishment. But, according to had thus been adopted? There were the 
this argument, they had mistaken their! Parkhurst boys—they were all of the class 
way. They ought not to have come to) who were sentenced to transportation for 
Parliament, but have petitioned the Crown seven years; but, instead of being trans- 
to repeal these punishments. But no man | ported, they were sent to Parkhurst. All 
dreamt of that; it was legal, perfectly | stood upon the same footing; and if a felon 
legal, but highly unconstitutional. | transported for seven years might be kept 
Lorp CAMPBELL: It was highly proper in the hulks, so also a person who had 
that the Legislature should have the op- | been ordered for transportation for fourteen 
portunity of discussing this most important | or twenty-one years, or for life, might be 
subject; and the plan of his noble Friend kept in this country. 
(Earl Grey) was fully discussed by the two, Lorp ASHBURTON said, it was highly 
noble Lords opposite (Lords Stanley and desirable that the Crown should have the 
Brougham) when on a former evening it power of mitigating punishments by the 
was announced to the House. But he exercise of the Royal prerogative; but it 
must avow his opinion that all his noble | appeared to him altogether absurd to be 
Friend proposed to do might be done by continually condemning criminals to pun- 
way of experiment without any Act of Par- ishment which the Crown had predeter- 
liament; though he admitted that it was mined in no case to execute. He wished 
highly proper that communication should to know if a criminal sentenced to trans- 
be made to the Houses of Parliament of portation had not a right to claim that the 
that which was contemplated by the Crown. sentence passed, and no other, should be 
Now, what was the meaning of passing a carried into execution ? 
Sentence of transportation? Ifthe execu-. Lorp CAMPBELL was of opinion that 
tion of the sentence of transportation were a criminal had no such right, and that if, 
in all cases imperative upon the Crown, | being sentenced to seven years’ transporta- 
then the executive officers of the Crown tion, he were to apply to the Court of 
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Queen’s Bench for a mandamus to the Se- 
cretary of State immediately to send him 
to a penal colony, the writ would be re- 
fused. So, if the sentence of death were 
passed, the criminal could not insist upon 
its being carried into execution. The sen- 
tence only gave the Executive Government 
the power in the one ease to deprive the 
criminal of his life, and in the other to 
transport him if they should see fit. 

Lorp BROUGHAM hoped he also might 
be allowed to ask the noble and learned 
Lord a question. An option was sometimes 
given to courts of justice to transport or to 
imprison for a similar period—which, by 
the by, looked as if the Legislature consi- 
dered that there was a radical difference 
between the two; an Act passed for punish- 
ing perjury with either transportation or 
imprisonment for any period, even for life; 
suppose a person sentenced under that Act 
to transportation for life, would the noble 
and learned Lord say it would be legal, or 
at least that it could happen, that such a 
person should be shut up in a prison for 
the term of his natural life ? 

Lorp CAMPBELL was always delighted 
if he could do anything to oblige his noble 
and learned Friend, and would give his 
opinion without fee. The question was 
one of legality or illegality, and he had 
not the slightest hesitation in saying that 
there would be no breach of the law what- 
ever, if the criminal were dealt with in the 
way mentioned by the noble and learned 
Lord in his question. If an option were 
given to the court, either to sentence to 
imprisonment or transportation, and the 
court pronounced a sentence of transporta- 
tion, then the court gave to the Executive 
Government the power to transport, but 
did not impose upon them the obligation 
to transport; and if they thought fit to re- 
tain the criminal in gaol, and not to trans- 
port, there would be no violation of the 
law. 

Lorp BROUGHAM did not mean to 
confine himself to instances where an op- 
tion was given to the court; suppose, as in 
many cases, that there was no option, and 
that the sentence of the law and the sen- 
tence of the judge was transportation for 
life—would it be legal, under colour of 
executing that sentence, to imprison for 
life ? Mortal man could not discover any- 
thing more absurd and ridiculous than to 
keep pronouncing sentences which it was 
known would in no case be carried into 
execution. But the noble Lord (Lord Ash- 
burton), in noticing that anomaly, had un- 
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derstated the inconsistency; the sentences 
pronounced were not to be carried into 
effect while the noble Earl (Earl Grey) 
continued Secretary of State, and the noble 
Marquess (the Marquess of Lansdowne) 
President of the Council; but they might 
go out of office, or they might change their 
opinion next year, and then the law would 
be at sea again. If it was true which was 
said, Misera est servitus ubi jus vagum aut 
incognitum, we were certainly in a complete 
state of servitude in this matter. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE felt 
that it was not for him to give a legal opin. 
ion as to the power of the Crown; but he 
was prepared to say that it would not be 
desirable for Her Majesty’s Ministers to 
advise the Crown to depart indirectly, even 
though legally, from that which was the 
intention, and spirit, and scope of the 
former Act of Parliament; but it seemed 
to him that nothing could be more clear 
than the words of 5 George IV. It stated 
not merely the places of confinement, but 
that it should be lawful for His Majesty, 
from time to time, by warrant under his 
sign-manual, to appoint places within Eng- 
land and Wales, either on shore or in ves- 
sels to be provided by His Majesty, for the 
confinement of persons under sentence of 
transportation; and not merely did it pro- 
vide these places of confinement, but it 
went on in the same clause to say, that 
every offender so removed should continue 
in the same place of confinement, or be re- 
moved to and confined in some such other 
place or places as one of the Principal Se- 
eretaries of State should direct, until the 
offender should be transported according to 
law, or ‘‘ should become entitled to his li- 
berty.”’ He said, that this clause contem- 
plated a power being given to the Crown, 
which was to be exercised according to its 
discretion, of confining a person subjected 
to transportation for a year, or two years, 
or for the whole period for which sentence 
of transportation had been passed upon him. 
It was at the period of the time for which 
he had been sentenced, that the person be- 
came entitled to his liberty, and not till 
then. But why, it was said, not now part 
with the name of transportation ? Because, 
he said, they had not departed from the 
principle of transportation. What they 
proposed was a modification of transporta- 
tion. It was proposed by his noble F riend 
as a new mode, by which it was hoped 
they might sueceed in correcting offenders. 
They began, then, with a term of impr 
sonment; and at the end of that term there 
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was to be transportation, though transpor- 
tation under another form. He was ready 
to admit, that supposing Parliament should, 
from experience, approve of this new sys- 
tem, then it would be desirable to give it 
the sanction of an Act of Parliament. But, 
till they had seen the mode in which this 
system might operate, they thought it bet- 
ter not to change the law, but that his 
noble Friend should avail himself of that 
discretion which Parliament gave to the 
Crown. This, then, was not to be consi- 
dered as a permanent change in the law, 
but a change to be subjected to the consi- 
deration of Parliament. It was merely a 
temporary change, as many changes had 
been made on the same subject by his 
noble Friend at the head of the Treasury 
when Secretary for the Colonies. No 
greater change, in fact, than had been 
made by the noble Lord opposite when 
Secretary for the Colonies. 

Lorp BROUGHAM said, that the form 
of the clause adverted to by the noble 
Marquess, showed that it was not meant 
to give the Crown the power of imprison- 
ing a man for life who had been sentenced 
to transportation for life; for the object of 
the clause was to the effect that the 
offender should be imprisoned in such gaol 
as the Crown should direct, until he was 
transported, or until he should be entitled 
to his liberty, as, for instance, by pardon. 
The clause did not say ‘ until the sentence 
of transportation should expire.”’ 

Loro ASHBURTON contended that 
the admission made by the noble Marquess, 
that the proposed system, if adopted per- 
manently, would require the sanction of an 
Act of Parliament, was an admission that 
the Government, while making the experi- 
ment without the sanction of an Act of 
Parliament, would be acting in contradic- 
tion to all law. 

The Mareurss of LANSDOWNE ex- 
plained, that what he meant to say was, 
that it would be wiser in Parliament to 
make a permanent change of system after, 
tather than before experience. 

The Eart of ELLENBOROUGH in- 
quired whether the noble Marquess be- 
lieved, that he would be able to have the 
Proper experience? It would require an 
experience of seven or eight years rightly 
to test the proposed system; and did the 
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rate it would be for the next Government 


to consider whether they would continue 
the experiment or not. If they disap- 
proved of the experiment, they would take 
another course—if they approved of it, 
they would continue it. 

After a few words from the Earl of 
CuicHEstTER, Motion agreed to. 

Ifouse adjourned. 
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Monday, March 8, 1847. 
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Pustic Bitts.—1° Tenants (Ireland.) 
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PETITIONS PRESENTED. By Sir E. Colebrooke, from West- 
minster, for Inquiry respecting the Rajah of Sattara.— 
By Mr. Christie, from Weymouth, and Mr. Hume, from 
Leith, for the Reduction of Lighthouse Dues.—By Mr. 
Masterman, from London, for Reduction of the Duty on 
Tea.—By Sir J, Pakington, from Kingston-upon-Hull, 
for Alteration of the Law respecting Juvenile Offenders.— 
By Mr. Hume, from Kensington, for Inquiry respecting 
that Parish.—By Mr. S. Carew, from Guardians of the 
Waterford Union, against Union Rating (Ireland.)—By 
Mr. S. Crawford and other Hon. Members, from several 
places, for Alteration of the Poor Law (ireland.)—By 
Mr. Bateson, from Moira (Downshire), and Mr. Shaw, 
from Richard Daly, of Tullamore (Ireland), against the 
Poor Relief (Ireland) Bill.—By Mr. Cripps, and other 
Hon. Members, from several places, for Repeal or Altera- 
tion of the Poor Removal Act.—By Mr. Romilly, from 
Bridport, and Mr. R. Yorke, from York, for Abolition of 
the Punishment of Death.—By Mr. Hayter, from nu- 
merous Railway Companies, against the Railways Bill.— 
From Members of the Grand Jury of the County of 
Wicklow, in Favour of the Railways (Ireland) Bill.—By 
Captain Vyse, from Guardians of the Towcester Union 
(Northamptonshire), for Alteration of the Law of Settle- 
ment.—By Lord G. Bentinck, from the Chairman and 
Deputy-chairman of the Association of British Holders 
of Spanish Bonds, for Redress. 


CRACOW. 

Mr. STUART WORTLEY, seeing the 
noble Lord at the head of the Foreign De- 
partment in his place, was anxious to in- 
quire whether there would be any objection 
on the part of the Government, in consi- 
deration of detriment to the public service, 
to lay upon the Table of the Ilouse any 
document or documents which might tend 
to elucidate the fact, mentioned in the 
course of debate some nights since by the 
noble Lord at the head of the Ministry— 
namely, that the words in the Convention 
of 1851, relating to the Treaty of Vienna, 


had been introduced at the instance of the 


Ministers of Russia 2 


Viscount PALMERSTON replied, that 


noble Marquess and the noble Earl (Barl} since the hon. and learned Gentleman had 
Grey) anticipate that they would remain} given notice of his question, he had insti- 
m office long enough to have that expe-| tuted inquiries in the Record Office, and 
Tlenee ? he would be prepared in the course of the 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE anti- evening to lay upon the Table certain me- 
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moranda presented by the two Russian | they were about to proceed to the consider. 
Plenipotentiaries in 1831, which formed | ation of two Bills, one relating to the sup. 
the groundwork on which the convention | port of the poor in Ireland, and the other 
in question was based, and which would be | to landed property in that country. Noy, 
found to bear upon the question. He would; he was anxious to know from the noble 
also be prepared to lay on the Table an| Lord (Lord J. Russell) whether it was to 
extract from a despatch of the late Lord | be distinctly understood, that provided he 
Londonderry, which would likewise be; did not suceed in carrying through the 
found to relate in a very important manner | Poor Relief Bill substantially as it now 


to the question. stood, he was nevertheless prepared, he 
would not say as a Member of that House, 
THE SLAVE TRADE. but as an adviser of Her Majesty, to pro- 





Mr. HUME inquired of the noble Lord | pose that the Landed Property Bill should 
at the head of the Foreign Department, | be proceeded with? He should like to haye 
whether there was any intention on the | an answer to this question from the noble 
part of the Government to repeal an Act | Lord, as he was of course prepared to propose 
passed in the year 1845 respecting the | thatthe Poor Law Bill for Ireland should first 
Brazils, and making the slave trade there be proceeded with, and then the Property 
earried on piracy ? (Ireland) Bill afterwards. In short, he 

Viscount PALMERSTON replied, that | wanted the Poor Law Bill to take prece- 
the Act in question had been proposed by idence of the Landed Property Bill: but 
the late Government, on the same principle | supposing the noble Lord did take up the 
as that on which a measure of a similar | last-named Bill first, would he then be 
character was proposed by the Government prepared to state that the Poor Law Bill 
which preceded them with respect to Por- should be carried through ? 
tugal, namely, on the ground that the (io- | Lorp J. RUSSELL thought this was 
vernment of Portugal at one period, and a question which had not been asked be- 
that of the Brazils at another, had declined | fore, and therefore he had had no occa- 
fulfilling their engagements with regard to | sion to answer it. He hoped that the 
the slave trade. The Government of Bra-| Landed Property Bill would go through 
zil were to agree to a certain treaty for | Committee, and that the Poor Relief Bill 
the suppression of the slave trade, and had | would afterwards go through Committee 
they done so, it would have been the duty | likewise; but as to what would take place 
of the British Government to accept that in the event of their failing to carry the 
treaty in lieu of the Act now existing. | first-named Bill, he thought that probably 
Most assuredly it was not the intention of | the House would agree with him, that the 
the British Government to repeal the Act | present was not the time to settle what 
of 1845, until Brazil concluded an amica- | should be done in such a contingency. 
ble treaty for the suppression of the slave) Mx. ROEBUCK understood the noble 
trade, as a substitute for the measure in| Lord to have formerly said, that he would 

uestion. | proceed with the Landed Property Bill and 

Mr. HUME observed, that what he was | the Poor Relief Bill pari passu; what he 
anxious for was, that something should be | wished the noble Lord now to do, was, that 
done to prevent a state of things such as if the one step was not taken, he should 
now existed, and which had produced such not take the other—that if the Poor Law 
unseemly events as that which had re-| Bill was not carried substantially in its 
cently occurred in a case where, after Bri- | present form, he should not go on with 
tish officers had been murdered by certain | the Landed Property Bill. 
inhabitants of the Brazils, the guilty par-| Lorp J. RUSSELL had stated that he 
ties were permitted to escape with impu-' would pass both these Bills pari pass 
nity, though they were brought to trial here. that was to say, that having gone through 

| Committee with the Landed Property Bill, 
THE GOVERNMENT MEASURES ihe would then proceed with the Poor Re- 
(IRELAND). i lief Bill in Committee, so that they might 

On the Question that the Order of the|come to the third reading at the same 
Day be read for going into Committee on | time. What he would do in any such eon- 
the Landed Property (Ireland) Bill, | tingeney as that to which the hon. Gentle- 

Mr. ROEBUCK, before the Order of | man referred, he thought it was unneces 

the Day was read, wished to bring under | sary to state. 
the attention of the House the fact, that; Order of the Day read. 
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LANDED PROPERTY (IRELAND) BILL. |land, the merchant of England, each 

Qn the Question that the Speaker do | brought his quota into the general exche- 
leave the Chair, for the House to go into! quer, for the purpose of upholding that 
Committee on the Landed Property (Ire- | country which was known as the great na- 
land) Bill, ‘tion called Great Britain and Ireland. 

Mr. HUME inquired what course was | There was no grumbling, there was no 
to be taken with reference to the introduc- | opposition, on the part of England, whe- 
tion of a Bill to facilitate the sale of land | ther the tax were derived from land, or 
in Ireland ? ‘fixed or other descriptions of income, or 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL observed, that | from labour. They, he would say the 
the measure referred to was one which re- | people of England — cheerfully paid to 
quired very great consideration. It would | maintain that which was for the interest of 
be introduced by the Lord Chancellor in | the people of Great Britain and Ireland. 
the other House of Parliament, where it | And now he wanted to know what was the 
would have all the weight of his authority. | condition of those who, in Ireland, were 
He hoped it would take no very long time | the possessors of wealth, or of land, or of 
to pass the Bill in the other House, and it | fixed capital, or of property of any other 
would then be disposed of in that House | description, or who derive large incomes 
as speedily as possible. ‘from their professional labour, or who 

Mr. ROEBUCK rose to bring forward should directly pay the taxes to the com- 
the Motion of which he had given notice. | munity. Ie found there were three great 
The proposition which he wished to submit | descriptions of taxation from which the 
to the House was, that any plan of relief | Irish population were exempt. He found 
for the distress of the Irish poor, by | there were, first, the assessed taxes, which 
means of loans to the owners of pro- | no Irishman paid. Now, let them under- 
perty in Ireland, would be unjust and’ stand what an assessed tax was. It was a 
impolitic that was not accompanied by | tax upon a man’s house, upon his windows, 
a system of taxation which would place upon his servants, upon a variety of things 
the Irish property of all sorts in pre- —such as his horses, his armorial bearings. 
cisely the same condition as that in which | Now, an Irishman might have his arms em- 
the property in England was now placed. | blazoned on his carriage, he might have his 
He did not understand how that proposi- horses and his servants, and yet pay no tax 
tion could be objected to. The thing was | for those peculiarly aristocratic indulgences. 
plain; the modes of obtaining the means An Irishman, on crossing the Channel, was 
for taxation were the same, and he was free to make a display, and that he knew 
thoroughly at a loss to understand why | was felt in Ireland to be a painful thing to 
there should be any opposition to his pro- tax—to tax display in Ireland, would be to 
position. Ie was prepared, and well pre-tax one-half of the country’s pleasure. He 
pared, to meet with opposition from Gen- | would next proceed to the poor law. Ire- 
tlemen at both sides of the House from land was exempt from taxation for her 
Ireland. Ile was accustomed to their op- poor—that was to say, the gentleman, the 
position, and expected not only opposition, citizen, the well-to-do artisan was in Ire- 
but abuse; but neither the one nor the land exempt from that which the English 
other was a matter of any importance to gentleman — ay, and every Englishman, 
him; still, as they had vouchsafed to call felt to be his duty—-namely, to maintain 
themselves his opponents, he should think the poor. The Irish gentleman—the Irish 
ithis duty, before he got to the end of what | citizen—the Irish artisan —all thought 
he had to say to the House, to take notice of that a matter utterly and entirely beneath 
the arguments that might come from that their consideration, and with which an 
portion of the House. But before he came to Irishman had nothing to do. It was very 
that portion of the House, he wanted to peculiar that all those taxes fell upon the 
answer the rational arguments that might rich; but he found when those classes in 
be raised against his proposition. The Ireland were told by an official in that 
Proposition itself might be placed on plain country they had duties to perform, that 
and simple grounds. This was a commu-_ his statement run through the country as if 
nity composed of various nations; they | he had rung a knell that would be the 
ad an interest in common -—— they had death-warrant of one half of the display of 
obligations in eommon—they had difficul-| Ireland. He said, ‘* Property has its du- 
tlesin common. To meet those they had _ ties as well as its rights;’’ and that phrase 
one common fund. The landlord of Eng- | had a response in every English and Scot- 
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tish bosom, but it wanted a response in 
Ireland. It found none there; that sound- 
ing-board which should return it was crack- 
ed and spoiled, and the sound was nothing. 
They got no response, they got no answer 
from Ireland; but the good fecling of the 
people of England, aided and assisted by 
the good feeling of the people of Scotland, 
would remedy that, and would, he hoped, 
mend that, and make the people of Ireland 
respond. Let them mark it was the rich 
that had escaped from all taxation, either 
including the poor or the general interests 
which he was now about to bring before 
the House. Te asked that property (as it 
ought to be) be taxed in Ireland as it is in 
England. He asked that, in the name of 
all that is good, in the name of all that is 
humane and beneficent. He asked that 
Irish property—he did not want to put it 
on anybody else but the rich in Ireland— 
he asked that the rich in Ireland should 
bring their quota to the national Exche- 
quer towards payment of the national ex- 
penses. And he now asked the noble 
Lord at the head of the Government on 
what ground the noble Lord could venture 
to oppose the honesty and policy of his 
proposition? What was his proposition ? 


Landed Property 


It was simply this—that if a man in Ire- 
land shall attain riches, anything above 
1501. a year, whether derivable from land 
or from his intellect, shall, with respect to 
taxation, be treated as in England. It was 
a debt due to the nation, which they had | 


not paid, and which he found them 
mightily unwilling to pay; and which he 
found, moreover, they had made a number 
of pretexts to avoid paying. But, with the 
blessing of God, they would see what those 
gentlemen were made of; they would try 
them in each particular, and when they 
threatened repeal, let them beware they 
did not get repeal. And let them beware 
that they who spoke loudest for repeal, were 
not the first that would be overwhelmed with 
the torrent that would succeed. What had 
they heard of repeal in the country since a 
real calamity had come upon it? Was 
there ever such a spectacle? People talked 
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ask—their whole limbs and body, except 
their tongues, were inert, and utterly use. 
less, and with the tongue they cried, “ Give, 
give.” They had nothing to propose— 
but the dictator of the Saxon and the ad. 
vocate of the Celt crept into his hiding. 
place, and nought could be heard from him 
but his whimpering voice asking aid for 
Ireland. That wasthe picture of a thorough. 
going Repealer. When he turned to Eng. 
land, what was the contrast? He saw a 
brave nation bearing its ills with a fortitude 
which commanded admiration, and with a 
perseverance that won sympathy. He 
perceived a gentleman opposite him, whose 
lucubrations he had that day seen in the 
Morning Chronicle, signed by ‘ D.” some- 
thing ‘‘ Norreys.”’ That Gentleman was a 
Member of the House; and why did he 
not bring forward there some comprehen- 
sive plan for the regeneration of his country? 
Why did the hon. Member go to the noble 
Lord to ask him for aid? Did they in 
England depend for aid on the noble Lord? 
No; they depended on themselves, and 
that hon. Gentleman should have placed on 
that Table his propositions, and not put 
them forward as he had, with bended knee 
and whimpering voice. Why did he not 
place his demand of what was needed for 
his country, on that Table, and say what 
was requisite for its well government, and 
he would command the sympathy of the 
English Members of that House? He 
pledged his faith for the people of England 


that they would give their immediate as- 


‘sent to any proposition which had a fair 


and honourable regard to the real interests 
of Ireland. [Mr. S. O’Brien: Hear.] 
He perceived the hon. Member opposite 
—the hon. Member for Limerick—said 
‘shear,’? and he knew exactly what he 
meant; he was going to propose repeal— 
he saw it in his eye. He understood there 
was an Irish Member who sat opposite to 
the noble Lord in order to eviscerate him. 
He saw from the expression of countenance 
of the hon. Member for Limerick that he 
was about to propose something for Ire- 
land that he knew the House would not 


out loudly in times of prosperity and wealth. | adopt; but he (Mr. Roebuck) would tell 


At that time all were for self-government— | 
all were for repeal—they were all against | 


the Saxon, and for the Celt. It had pleased 
Almighty Providence to visit them with fa- 


mine. At once this hurly-burly ceased— | 
there was an utter and complete prostra- | 
tion of body and mind amongst the whole | 
of those rampant talkers for repeal. They | repeal would be called for by E 


him not to be too sure. There was no one 
that repeal would so utterly ruin and 80 
utterly annihilate as those who cried out for 
it. If the hon. Member proposed repeal, 
he would probably be met just in the way 
he had met the hon. Member; for if those 


proceedings were carried one step farther, 
ngland. 


had nothing to propose, but they had all to They should cut the painter at once, and 
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allow them to drift on the water unaided 
and exposed to the howling of the tempest. 
There had been nothing proposed by that 
party which would make an impression on 
a rational man’s mind, or win for itself a 
moment’s hearing. He had taken a part 
in Irish debates, and he had won for him- 
self perhaps an unenviable notoriety. 
Amongst those who had come to him were 
two Catholic priests; and he hoped the hon. 
Member for Kilkenny would listen to what 
he had to state. One was the Rev. Dr. 
Collins; the other the Rey. Mr. M‘Carthy. 
He mentioned their names with their own 
eonsent. ‘They came from Mallow, having 
been sent as a deputation from that neigh- 
bourhood. What was their first statement 
to him, when, after the usual courtesies, he 
had asked them to be seated? ‘ Sir,” 
said one of them, ‘‘ don’t believe that the 
Gentlemen in the House of Commons that 
come from Ireland represent Ireland.” 
His (Mr. Roebuck’s) answer was—*‘ Sig, 
Iam extremely glad to hear it.’’ ‘ Sir,” 
said they, “‘ they are the representatives 
of property in Ireland; now we, the priest- 
hood, raised from amongst the people, en- 
tirely conversant with their feclings, mixing 
with them, are here, Sir, deputed to tell you 
from the Irish people this—don’t listen to 
aword that is said in the House of Com- 
mons by any representative from Ireland.” 
He (Mr. Roebuck) said, ‘*I shall most re- 
ligiously obey your request.”’ ‘They do 
not (they said) represent the people of that 
country—they represent the rich, and they 
are following out most carefully the in- 
terests of the rich whom they represent.” 
One of these clergymen then said there 
were around Mallow a number of gentle- 
men of large property, mentioning the 
names, which he had not put down; but 
he asked the clergyman to send them, 
which he had not done. That gentleman 
mentioned the names of persons possessing 
three, four, five, six, and he thought, ten 
thousand a year. He said they went around 
for subscriptions to those gentlemen for the 
relief of the starving people. The people 
were absolutely starving at the time, and 
it was stated at coroners’ inquests that they 
were dying from starvation. They went 
to these gentlemen and asked them for re- 
lief for their starving brethren; and from 
hone of these gentlemen did they get any- 
thing but the minutest trifle by way of re- 
lief; and one of these rev. gentlemen said 
—and he would remark that he was greatly 
won by this gentleman’s manner; he had a 

eartiness about him; it was not what he 
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had been accustomed to see coming from 
Ireland—but he had a heartiness about 
him which won his (Mr. Roebuck’s) appro- 
bation—and his eye twinkled when he said 
that one of these gentlemen had seventy 
dogs living on meal and milk every day, 
though coroners’ inquests were held at that 
man’s gate upon persons who had died of 
starvation. Now, he appealed not to the 
Irish in that House, but he appealed to his 
own countrymen there, and he raised his 
voice to the whole of England and Scot- 
land, and he asked them, were they pre- 
pared to bear that infamy ? He knew there 
would be a responsive cry amongst the 
millions of England and Scotland; but as 
to the Irish landlords, he knew why they 
were such a class of men. They had been 
made so very much by English legislation. 
They had been very much like slaveholders, 
with white slaves. But if they had im- 
posed slaveholders on that country, that 
was not caused by the present feeling of 
the English people towards Ireland, but 
was the inevitable consequence of their 
forefathers’ acts. They carried out the 
base feeling of oppression which was once 
rancorous in the English heart towards 
Ireland; but there was no such feeling in 
England now; it had gone from this coun- 
try; but it had rested in Ireland. He 
wanted to have the feelings of the English 
people brought to bear strongly upon the 
Irish landlords. It should be so brought 
to bear in all things connected with the 
oor. The English had done mischief, 
but they would undo it. They had done it 
by protecting a certain class in Ireland—a 
class of slaveholders as he had called them. 
But they should no longer exist as such— 
they should maintain their poor, and con- 
tribute to the maintenance of the public 
weal in various ways, as the people of 
England did. And he (Mr. Roebuck) 
now asked the noble Lord at the head 
of the Government, what objection he 
could have to the proposition which he 
made? He might say it was not the time 
to do so, that the Irish landlords were not 
prepared for it. He (Mr. Roebuck) thought 
he saw an hon. Friend of his (Alderman 
Humphery) near the bar, who was con- 
nected with Irish lands, and he could tell 
them that Irish rents were very well paid. 
He was sure the hon. Gentleman would 
not object to his pointing to him. He was 
connected with the City, and the City com- 
panies were large holders of Irish land. 
It might be that in some one or two dis- 
tricts the Irish landlords did not receive 


2L2 
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their rents; but throughout the large ma- 
jority they did. [‘* No.’’] The hon. Mem- 
ber who cried ‘‘ no’’ might be one of those 
who had not received his rents; but there 
was nothing more easy than to prove who 
had. It was very easy. Let each Gentle- 
man state what he had received, and for 
all that was above 150I. let him pay as 
much as aman in England. There would 
be no longer any mystery in these matters; 
the Times newspaper cast a great bude- 
light upon them, and brought everything 
out except the secret working of the hearts 
of these Gentlemen, and these would soon 
be revealed by the great light. The House 
could not but be aware of the large pro- 
portion of Irish landlords in the Cabinet. 
Was it necessary to mention the names of 
all the great Irish landed proprietors con- 
nected with the noble Lord’s Administra- 
tion? He might name the Marquess of 
Lansdowne, the Marquess of Clanricarde, 
in the Cabinet; and he might mention 
Lord Monteagle, who was beating at the 
door to get in. He might also mention 


that nobleman who shook Europe to its 
centre, Lord Palmerston ; he might also 
mention the Duke of Devonshire, and also 
a nobleman who, though not in the Cabi- 


net, it was true, was a magnate, notwith- 
standing, Earl Fitzwilliam. Had he not 
come out in support of the project of the 
noble Lord the Member for Lynn? He 
was the first to declare in its favour; and 
he could understand the feelings of the 
noble Lord when he read the speech of 
Earl Fitzwilliam on the occasion; he was 
sure the noble Lord clapped his hands, 


and said he had got the sixteen millions. | 


But there was another body stronger even 
than Earl Fitzwilliam, and that was the 
z : : 
people of England. He might mention 
one more name—a noble Lord whose Ad- 
ministration he was sure deserved all praise; 
but still there were certain feelings in the 
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those who had sent a deputation to the 
noble Lord (Lord John Russell) to try and 
frighten him, and to tell him they would 
not have an honest poor law for Ireland; 
and a very significant answer was given by 
the noble Lord-—it was not like the noble 
Lord—it was by way of inuendo. He had 
always thought the noble Lord a brave 
man. That was the part of his character 
he liked. There was little else connected 
with the noble Lord with which he agreed, 
He thought he was a bold man, and pos- 
sessed of civic courage; but what was the 
noble Lord’s reply to a question which he 
had put to the noble Lord that night? “I 
cannot say what I shall do if the Poor Law 
Bill be rejected.’’ He could tell the noble 
Lord what they (the House) would do; and 
he warned him that, if the Poor Law were 
rejected, they would throw out both Bills, 
He was certain of it, because he knew 
what the people of England thought of 
the matter. It was an off-hand sort of 
testy manner of answering a question, ‘1 
won't say what may happen; I can’t say 
what I will do.’’ He thought this was not 
well done on the part of the First Lord of 
the Treasury. But in a vital question, 
which involved the interests of commerce, 
the Cabinet was divided. They had the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer voting against 
the First Lord of the Treasury; and the 


‘whole Ministry reminded him of what a 
sailor had said of the old Agamemnon. He 


said she was in such a bad condition when 
they took her into port, that when they 
took the water out of her she tumbled all 
So the Ministry were merely 
held together by the confusion amongst 
their assailants ; they were held on the top 
by the surging of their opponents, but 
when that disappeared they would fall to 
pieces. Could it be that on a question 


like that which had been debated a few 


nights since, one right hon. Gentleman 


breasts of all nien—he might mention Lord | should oppose the other; and now, on this 
Besborough. He could go through a great | question, he could not receive an answer 


number more; but these were the great | from the noble Lord ? 


But he could tell 


landed proprietors of Ireland, known to! the noble Lord, he would not carry one of 
the people of England, who had a narrow | these Bills through, except he carried both 
and exclusive Administration formed for! through. Tis object was, that the people 
the benefit of persons of this description; | of Ireland should pay their proportion of 


for the rest was ‘leather and prunella.”’ 
This was the real Administration. There 
was a great number of persons on that 
bench for whom he had a personal regard ; 
but he wrote them down as ciphers. 
The former were the real persons in the 
Cabinet, and were the persons who, in the 
face of the United Kingdom, countenanced 


| the national expenses. 


IIe assumed that 
the majority of that House was in favour 
of the union of the two countries at present. 
It was to be assumed that the union ex- 
isted for national purposes: then, of course, 
the national expenses should come from 
common source. Why, then, should not a 
man in Ireland pay according to his means 
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for this purpose as much as an Englishman? 
Now, mark what the Irish proprietors did. 
All those whose names he had mentioned 
were denizens of England, and paid their 
income tax here on the revenue they got 
from their Irish property. He would take 
Earl Fitzwilliam, for instance. The in- 
come tax was paid by him as much on his 
Irish property as on his English property. 
[An Hon. MemBerR: No, no!] Yes, yes; 
if the hon. Member would look into Sche- 
dule B, he would see that this was the 
ease. He had looked into the subject, and 
was perfectly satisfied with the correctness 
of this. It was only common sense, that a 
man living in London should contribute to 
that tax; and why should not this be the 
case with a man living in Dublin? The right 
hon. Member for Tamworth always met a 
difficulty at the particular moment needed, 
and did so touching the case lightly. Like 
a lawyer in opening a case, he only stated 
just sufficient for his purpose. When the 


income tax was proposed, he asked whether 
they were to regard it as a temporary mea- 
sure? and the right hon. Gentleman turned 
round to the House and smiled, and said 
how can you conceive but that it is intended 
to meet the peculiar circumstances ? 


He, 
at that time, said, Don’t believe a word of 
it, that it will only be continued for three 
years. The three years passed away; and 
the right hon. Gentleman, smiling still, 
again proposed to renew it for three years. 
These three years had not passed; but 
there could be very little doubt as to what 
would occur at the termination of that 
period. Everybody would find that the 
income tax would be continued for the rest 
of his natural life. There was not a young 
man in that House—and there were many 
young men there—who would not find that 
up to the time of his death he would have 
to pay the income tax. There was a cry out 
some time ago, because an additional tax 
was put on spirits in Ireland. He recol- 
lected that when this spirit tax was laid on, 
they were told it could not be levied; and 
certainly the next year saw its repeal. It 
had been suggested the year before that 
smuggling would so much increase, that 
they would be obliged to repeal it. The 
right hon. Gentleman then came down and 
used the general phrase which was so com- 
mon in the House of Commons, that the 
matter was most difficult to deal with, in 
consequence of constant violation of the 
law. By such means they got rid of it. 
Why not get rid of the income tax? He 
had watched the career of the right hon. 
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Gentleman for the last fifteen years; and 
the right hon. Gentleman, he was sure, 
was aware that the Government must be 
amenable to the feelings of the people of 
England; and he must know how com- 
pletely contrary they were to the whole 
Irish system of government. He must 
know that there was no likelihood of repeal 
being attained unless by one course. It 
would be done by the effective common 
sense of the people of England, if the at- 
tempt were persisted in of endeavouring to 
get from them the means of maintaining a 
large population. The state of that po- 
pulation was well worthy of a great states- 
man’s consideration; of a man who looked 
to the great motives of human action, and 
who would pursue such a course as to con- 
vert them into such a population as they 
had now to deal with in this island. He 
must convert the Irishman, who did not 
know the pleasure of independence, into 
the Englishman, who had the feeling not 
to submit to dependence. When they 
found an Irishman rising from the lower 
ranks of life, he looked forward, not to his 
own self-maintenance by independent in- 
dustry, but he looked either to obtain a 
maintenance from the State, or support 
from the great man of the district. It 
was quite extraordinary for him to pursue 
a different course. It was, then, the duty 
of a Minister to meet this difficulty, but 
not by that most preposterous step taken 
by the noble Lord of casting most lavishly 
—dangerously lavishly, and even criminally 
lavishly—to the people of Ireland not less 
than 8,000,000/. He said criminally la- 
vishly, for the consequence of this pro- 
ceeding would be that the year 1847 would 
be succeeded by the more terrible year 
1848. There were millions looking for 
maintenance from England; and as they 
knew that they got it in 1847, they would 
not look to the harvest for their support next 
year. They said, while England was wealthy, 
and possessed the meansof supporting them, 
what necessity was there to do such a thing 
as to endeavour to provide for their own 
subsistence ? No greater fault was ever 
committed by a statesman than by doing 
that which had been done, and thus having 
the whole population of a country careless 
of producing the fruits of the earth by 
which they might be maintained. In the 
whole history of mankind there was no 
parallel case; there was nothing like it 
from Genesis downward, to that which now 
prevailed, of 8,000,0000 of people being 
fed by England, and utterly dependent on 
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her. If, unhappily, after next harvest 
there should be a recurrence of this state 
of things, he saw that there must be most 
awful misfortunes for England and Ireland. 
He said, without hesitation, that England 
now called forth the admiration of the 
world. But this would not be the case if 
such a course were persisted in, for the 
people would soon see the whole of their 
resources squandered away. There was a 
feeling of pride in the good people of Eng- 
land, which would not let them tell their 
distresses, instead of always coming for- 
ward and saying “ give me relief.’’ There 
was a feeling of honour which shamed 
them from asking. He addressed himself 
to the representatives of that great nation, 
and he would ask them whether they were 
prepared to sacrifice the independence and 
the resources of the people of this country 
for the landed aristocracy of Ireland ? 
Was it not to sacrifice this great people, if 
they did not take one step to make the 
landed proprietors and all the property in 
Ireland liable to a due proportion for the 
expenses of the State? Let each man 
contribute according to his means in both 
countries. Let them resolve that all those 
with incomes above 150/. a year were in 
a condition to give something towards the 
support of the national establishments. 
He would appeal to hon. Gentlemen, and 
would suggest to them that it would not 
be long before this nation would be called 
upon to pass judgment on their acts; and 
in spite of all temporary excuses they 
would have to stand before the nation, and 
would be asked what they had done for the 
people of England? They would answer, 
that they had squandered on the idle, that 
they had thrown away on those who neg- 
lected their duty, and that they had paid 
the Irish poor 8,000,0001. because the 
landlords were unwilling to do anything. 
and the people with property recoiled from 
giving any aid. They must be so prepared 
to meet their constituents if they did not 
vote with him. The hon. and learned 
Member concluded with moving as an 
Amendment— 


“ That any plans of relief for the distress of the 
Irish Poor, by means of loans to the owners of 
property in Ireland, would be unjust and impo- 
litic, unless accompanied by a system of taxation 
which would subject such property to the burdens 
already imposed on all property throughout Great 
Britain.” 


Mr. LABOUCHERE: Sir, although 
the speech of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Bath has been marked by even 
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more than his accustomed ability, yet | 
must confess I have listened to it with 
the deepest regret. I came down to the 
House this evening prepared to discuss 
one of the most important of the measures 
which Her Majesty’s Government have 
thought fit to submit to the Legislature, 
at a period when the utmost anxiety is 
alive to the distress now prevailing in Ire. 
land; and I think it is but a bad preface 
to this discussion if we are to be in- 
volved in a debate replete with topics of 
anger, and in which general invectives 
and comparisons between the Celt and 
the Saxon are likely to be employed be- 
tween hon. Members on either side of the 
House. I regret this much, and much 
more the sentiments that have been ex- 
pressed by the hon. and learned Member, 
for words pronounced within these walls 
are winged words; they will be carried to a 
country where there is suffering from ex- 
treme poverty and famine; and where there 
are not wanting people too apt to make use 
of that suffering to widen whatever breach 
there may be between England and Ire- 
land—people who would be glad to point to 
this House and to England as the source 
of misery of Ireland—I regret, under these 
circumstances, that the kon. Gentleman 
should have thought fit to deliver the 
speech which we have just heard; and I 
rise principally for the purpose of persuad- 
ing the House (or, at least, of endeayour- 
ing to persuade the House) not to allow 
themselves to be drawn into a discussion 
of the topics which the hon. Gentleman 
has introduced into his speech; but, on the 
contrary, to apply themselves to consider- 
ing the important measure which the Go- 
vernment has submitted to the House. If, 
in truth, on every Irish Bill which is 
brought before this House we are to re- 
sume a debate on the Union; on the dis- 
tinction of Celt and Saxon; on taxation, 
and other subjects—I own I shall despair 
of the House being able to mature any of 
the important measures which will be sub- 
mitted to them; and must protest, on the 
part of the Government, against such a 
proceeding, for the Session will otherwise 
pass away without our being able to obtain 
a fair discussion on any important mea- 
sures. With regard to the proposal of the 
hon. Gentleman, it is hardly necessary 
for me to employ my time in asking this 
House not to accede to such a proposition. 
I will not, therefore, enter on the general 
question, whether or not Ireland should 
bear her share of taxation. I am quite 
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prepared to admit, as a general princi- 
ciple, that she ought to do so; but at a 
period of unexampled distress in Ireland, 
when the first question of paramount im- 
portance is in what way best to keep 
the people from starving, that is not the 
time at once for saddling her with assessed 
taxes and a property tax. The hon. Gen- 
tleman has accused the Government of cri- 
ninally lavishing and wasting 8,000,000/. 
of money in employing the people of Ire- 
land. Now, I have never disguised from 
the House that the Government expendi- 
ture has caused a great deal of mischief; 
and it is impossible for the Government to 
undertake that which it is out of the ordi- 
nary functions of a Government to per- 
form without doing mischief. The Govern- 
ment have endeavoured to employ and 
feed the people of Ireland, and it is impos- 
sible for them to do this without producing 
great concomitant mischief. I have never 
disguised, as to the Labour-rate Act, as 
introduced by the late Government, and as 
modified by the present Government, that 
from that have arisen great abuses—nay, 
more, that they are even now spreading; 
as there surely will be abuses under the 
other measure which the Government 
have introduced as-a_substitute—viz., 
the Bill to facilitate the supply of food 
to the destitute. I cannot disguise from 
myself that even that measure will pro- 
duce great abuses, for it is not more 
possible for a Government to feed than to 
employ the people. But, what alternative 
was there? Without raising our hands 
we should have permitted hundreds of 
thousands, ay, millions, to suffer from fa- 
mine and pestilence. Sir, a man who 
could have given any other counsel than 
for us to relieve them, must be a man who 
had not a heart of flesh in his bosom. 
And that is the only justification I can 
make for supporting the measure. The hon. 
Gentleman has adverted to what fell from 
the noble Lord at the head of Her Majes- 
ty’s Government with regard to the con- 
nexion of the Irish Poor Law and the Bill 
now before the House; and the hon. Gens 
tleman seems surprised that the noble Lord 
has not answered the question put to him. 
What the hon. Gentleman has said of my 
noble Friend, I think is very true, for he 
is a bold man and a bold Minister; but I 
must say one of the virtues of a Minister 
ought to be discretion as well as boldness. 
My noble Friend has full reliance and con- 
fidence, and justly so, on the propriety of 
this measure, and fully expects the House 
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will pass it into law; but my noble Friend 
conceives there is a close connexion be- 
tween these measures, and wishes to send 
them in company to the other House of 
Parliament. I will not trouble the House 
any further, it being my principal induce- 
ment in rising to dissuade the House 
from being drawn into the discussion to 
which the hon. Gentleman has invited 
them; for, if they are, then this night will 
be thrown away—much worse than thrown 
away—it will have been spent for a very 
mischieyous purpose. The situation of 
Ireland is very critical, and ought to be 
considered with sobriety, and ought to be 
discussed by a truce to those angry pas- 
sions, which never lead to any good. I 
hope, then, the Members of this House, 
whether Irish or English, will approach 
this great subject in a proper spirit. I 
am as opposed to the repeal of the Union 
as any man in this House; and as to Celt 
or Saxon, I only wish to see these two 
compounded into one great nation; for 
without that we cannot fill the place in 
the world we ought to fill, but we cannot 
do this by harping on topies of this kind. 
I have been induced to say more than I 
had intended when I rose, but I hope the 
House will not continue this discussion, 
and allow you, Sir, to leave the chair. 

Mr. SHAW had hoped, with the right 
hon. Gentleman, that they might have been 
permitted to proceed to the business of the 
night, without the interruption of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman (Mr. Roebuck), and 
that in pursuance of the arrangement of 
the noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 
ment, they might at once have entered 
upon the consideration of the measures for 
the permanent improvement of Ireland. 
Theretofore, since the commencement of 
the Session, they had been engaged in 
passing only temporary measures of relief; 
and, despite the accusation of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, he felt that he might 
say, on behalf of the Irish Members, that 
they had thrown no impediments in the 
way of the Government in passing such 
temporary measures, or in imposing such 
charges on Irish property as the Govern- 
ment desired to meet the present calami- 
tous emergency. They had fully acknow- 
ledged, likewise, the splendid liberality of 
the English people for the same purpose. 
He had hoped that they had successfully 
repelled the unmerited obloquy which the 
hon. and learned Gentleman and some 
Members of that House had attempted to 
cast upon the Irish resident landlords— 
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and upon that night he had anticipated 
that the acrimony and personal invective 
which had too much characterized their 
preliminary discussions, would have given 
place to a different spirit. A sore famine 
was in the land; and while they might 
hope that, under God’s blessing, the means 
taken might stay the hand of death, and 
alleviate the national suffering, he trusted 
that they would have proceeded calmly 
and dispassionately to consider the mea- 
sures of a permanent character which the 
Government had submitted for developing 
the resources of the country, and amelior- 
ating the future condition of the people. 
But such a course was not pleasing to the 
hon. and learned Gentleman; and he had 
returned with more than his usual acerbity 
to vituperate the representatives, the land- 
lords, and the resident gentry of Ireland. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman had de- 
tailed to them the accusations of two 
Roman Catholic clergymen against the 
whole resident gentry of the neighbourhood 
of Mallow. He would not stand up there 
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to defend such unfeeling conduct as was 
imputed to them; but in the absence of 
their names, and the circumstances of the 
alleged refusal to contribute anything to 


the relief of the poor, he doubted the ac- 
curacy of the statement, and would beg of 
the House to suspend their judgment until 
the persons alluded to should have the 
opportunity of hearing and refuting the 
charges brought against them. He depre- 
cated those anonymous and sweeping accu- 
sations, and wished the hon. and learned 
Gentleman had mentioned the names of 
the individuals to whom he had referred. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman stated 
that when these clerical gentlemen assured 
him that the representatives of Ireland in 
no way spoke the sentiments of Ireland, 
that the hon. and learned Gentleman 
religiously believed them, he could only 
say that although the hon. and learned 
Gentleman seemed so frequently to mis- 
take himself for the people of England, he 
as religiously believed that the hon. and 
learned Gentleman did not represent their 
sentiments. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man exhibited his kindness to the poor of 
Ireland only by his bitterness towards the 
rich—his benevolence to the tenants, by his 
pholosophical malevolence towards their 
landlords. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man’s proposition was, that any plans of 
relief for the distress of the Irish poor, by 
means of advances for the improvement of 
landed property in Ireland, would be un- 
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just and impolitic, unless accompanied b 

a system of taxation which would subject 
such property to the burdens already im- 
posed upon all property throughout Great 
Britain. He freely admitted the general 
principle, that it was desirable that the 
same laws, the same customs, the same 
habits, and the same system of taxation 
should prevail in every part of the United 
Kingdom. But to legislate wisely, they 
must, in applying general principles, have 
reference also to circumstances, and could 
not overlook the relative condition of the 
different portions of the empire, in respeet 
to which it might be proposed to assimilate 
legislation. There were a few leading 
statistical facts which bore upon the ques- 
tion, to which, without dwelling on them, 
he would beg shortly to call the attention 
of the House. They would be found in 
official documents, of which the House 
were in possession. England was a rich 
and a manufacturing country. Ireland, at 
present (for he admitted her great unde- 
veloped resources), a poor, and essentially 
an agricultural country. Compare them, 
however, in an agricultural point of view 
alone. The population of Great Britain 
was little more than double that of Ire- 
land. The cultivated land’ in Great Bri- 
tain was estimated at 34,000,000, in Ire- 
land, at about 14,000,000 of acres. In 
Great Britain, the annual value of agricul- 
tural produce at 150,000,0002.; in Ire- 
land, at about 36,000,000/.; in Ireland 
there were a greater number of labourers 
absolutely than in the whole of Great Bri- 
tain—more than double the number of la- 
bourers relatively to cultivated land—more 
than four times the number of labourers 
relatively to produce. In Great Britain, 
labourer’s wages averaged from 8s. to 10s. 
per week; in Ireland, from 2s. to 2s. 6d. 
The net income of British landlords was 
estimated at about 70,000,000/., that of 
Trish landlords at about 6,000,0001. Take 
as a sample a county in each. The county 
of Norfolk, in England, and of Mayo in 
Ireland, were about the same in size and 
population, viz., population about 400,000, 
acreage about 1,300,000; while the rental 
of Norfolk was estimated at 2.000,0001. 
annually—that of Mayo at 326,000/. The 
annual revenue contributed by Great Bri- 
tain about 44,000,0007.—that of Ireland 
about 4,000,0007. In Ireland, it was es- 
timated that there were about two millions 
and a half of persons, in ordinary times, 
having no reference to the present calamity, 
in a state of destitution, and about as 
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many more that would be considered in 
England as entitled to poor-law relief. 
Bear in mind, also, that they had already 
during the present Session imposed a 
charge upon the land of Ireland that might 
be roughly estimated at about 5,000,000I. 
of money. He would not then stop to 
draw inferences from those facts, which 
he only mentioned in answer to the hon. 
and learned Gentleman, but which he beg- 
ged the House to recollect while engaged 
in the discussions upon which they then 
were entering. There was one inference, 
however, against which he would wish to 
guard himself, namely, that he desired to 
withdraw the property of Ireland from its 
just liabilities; he fully acknowledged the 
maxim quoted by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman—that property had its duties 
as well as its rights, and that ultimately 
the property must support the poverty of 
the country; but Ireland could not do it 
in her present condition. The object that 
the hon. and learned Gentleman seemed 
to have in view, to destroy one class—the 
so-called rich in Ireland—would indeed be 
of easy accomplishment. He considered 
the true interests of all classes—-the rich 
and the poor, the landlord and the tenant 
—to be inseparable; and the means by 
which the hon. and learned Gentleman 
proposed to injure the landlords, he had no 
doubt would swallow up all classes in one 
common gulf of pauperism and ruin. But 
he would not, for a moment, imagine that 
the gratuitous injury of any class, or any 
portion of the empire, would be the prinei- 
ple of legislation in that House; he trust- 
ed, on the contrary, that they would con- 
duct their deliberations, for the permanent 
welfare of Ireland, in a spirit that became 
the Imperial Parliament, when legislating 
for what he hoped ever would be an integ- 
ral portion of the United Kingdom. His 
hon, Friend near him (Mr. Smith O’Brien) 
said, he (Mr. Shaw) would soon change 
that sentiment; but he thought otherwise, 
notwithstanding the provocation of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman. But when the 
hon. and learned Gentleman talked so 
lightly of cutting away Ireland from that 
country, and letting her drift to her own 
destruction; let him not deceive himself— 
the hon. and learned Gentleman might in- 
jure or destroy one class of her inhabitants, 
but he could not annihilate them all; and 
he might depend upon it that, for weal or 
for woe, the destinies of the one country 
must ever be indissolubly linked with those 
of the other. 
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Mr. JOHN O’CONNELL was desirous 
of conceding to the wish of the right hon. 
Gentleman; but he felt imperatively called 
upon to make some observations in reply 
to the hon. and learned Member for Bath. 
With respect to the address of the hon. 
Member for Bath, which was listened to with 
such perfect attention, he did not wish to 
create any ill feeling; but still he could 
not help observing that some of the strong 
sentiments which fell from the hon. Mem- 
ber were received by a party in that House 
in a very different manner to which they 
attended to the mild address of the right 
hon. Gentleman. The hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Bath had commenced his 
speech by stating that he was not much 
affected by the sort of compliments that 
had been passed by the hon. Members 
from Ireland during the late discussions, 
and that he would not retaliate by any 
offensive expressions; yet he had shortly 
afterwards charged the Irish Members with 
uttering nonsense, instead of attending to 
their business or offering any practical 
suggestions. And one thing in particular 
the hon. and learned Member had said, to 
which he (Mr. J. O’Connell) had felt dispos- 
ed at first to have replied rather warmly, but 
on consideration he would not. It was in 
reference to the Repealers, in speaking of 
whom the#hon. Gentleman had said that 
they were striving to cut the connexion be- 
tween the two countries; but he warned 
them to take care lest the English people, 
growing tired of those continual calls upon 
them, should themselves cut the connexion, 
and set Ireland adrift. He retorted upon 
the hon. Member, and denied that the 
Irish Repealers sought to sever the con- 
nexion between the countries. He denied 
any such treasonable intent on their parts. 
But it was the hon. Gentleman who had 
given utterance to treasonable sentiments; 
and if the hon. and learned Gentleman 
asserted that the Irish Repealers desired 
only to see the connexion between the 
countries cut, he should feel it his duty to 
give such an assertion the shortest and the 
plainest answer in denial that the English 
language could suggest. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Bath also said that the Repealers 
had made no practical suggestion for the 
alleviation of the calamities that had fallen 
upon their country. But what suggestions 
had the English Members or the English 
press made? For five months past, the 

Zconomist newspaper had been promising 
its great remedy for the evils of Ireland. 
They had been looking with deep interest 
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for its panacea, and at length, within the 
last week, it came out with the assertion 
that just nothing should be done for Ire- 
land, and that she should be left to perish. 
He denied that the Repealers had offered 
no practical suggestions. When they saw 
the famine and misery approaching, they 
called out loudly to the Government to 
supply the people with food. They said 
that not the principles of a cold political 
economy, but those of warm charity, should 
be carried out, and they implored them not 
to leave the people to perish. Had their 
suggestion been attended to, the people 
would not have been drawn away from 
their private industrial employment, and 
there would not now be 700,000 of them 
engaged upon the public works. The Re- 
pealers had also called upon the Govera- 
ment to send home the absentees. A mea- 
sure that would effect that object would 
confer far more benefit on the country 
than any other the hon. Member had sug- 
gested. As to the objections made by the 
Irish proprietors to the Poor Law Bill for 
that country, they had good reason to ob- 
ject to it. They had hitherto constantly 
seen the English people seeking for the 
amendment of the English poor law, and 
that House trying constantly to amend it. 
They had seen the English never able 
hitherto to carry their own poor law into 
effect, and yet they had the management 
of their own business in their own hands. 
They had succeeded in making the condi- 
tion of the pauper in England worse and 
less desirable than that of the labourer; 
but they could not do that in Ireland. 
And he warned the hon. Member who so 
strenuously supported the Irish poor law, 
that it would be completely nullified by the 
amendments that were about to be pro- 
posed in that House. However, for the 
sake of the partial benefits which it might 
confer, he would give it his support. Ano- 
ther subject on which the hon. Member 
had touched was the question of levying 
the income and property taxes upon Ire- 
land; and he had expressed a desire to 
know why it was that the right hon. Baro- 
net had not placed an income tax upon 
that country when the spirit tax had failed 
to be as productive as had been expected ? 
Why, the reason was simply because, as 
many Ministers had before declared, that 
the country had arrived at the highest 
taxing point. They had discovered that 
it could bear no more, and that if more 
were demanded it could not be obtained. 
There was evidence of that in the fact, 
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that when by the assimilation of the 
Stamps Act, they expected to haye in. 
creased the revenue from 170,0001., which 
had been theretofore yielded, by 160,000), 
more, the result showed 52,0001. short of 
what had been expected to be the increase, 
If the hon. Member began to compare the 
habits of the people of the two countries, 
he would ask him—not then, for that was 
not the time nor the fit occasion—but upon 
another and more suitable occasion he 
would ask the hon. Member what was 
it that caused the Irish people to appear 
(if, as the hon. Member had said, they ap. 
peared to be) indolent, lazy, or idle? And 
he would undertake to answer the question 
himself, and to prove that it was owing to 
the misgovernment to which they had been 
subjected by England. But it was a most 
unfounded statement to allege that it was 
the peculiarity of the Irish character to be 
indolent or to do nothing. Their manu- 
factures had been destroyed, and all their 
industrial energies kept down by the legis- 
lation to which they had been subjected. 
The proofs were to be found in English 
books. They woald find in a book which 
an Englishman, Mr. Wiggins, had written 
some two or three years ago, giving an ac- 
count of the state and condition of Ireland, 
that the moment a poor man made any 
improvement upon his land or holding, his 
rent was increased, and he was at once 
deprived of the value of his labour and 
capital. [Mr. Rogsuck: Hear, hear!] 
He understood the cheer of the hon. 
Gentleman. He knew that it was the act 
of the Irish landlord ; but who was it that 
had the power to remedy the evil, and re- 
fused to do so? Why, that Parliament in 
which Irish Gentlemen, night after night, 
were obliged to listen to the slanders that 
were uttered against them. The hon. 
Member for Bath said that Irish gentlemen 
came over here, and availed themselves of 
their freedom from the assessed and other 
taxes. But the Irish gentlemen did not 
want to come over here at all, if they 
might be allowed to manage their own 
affairs. And if they were still to be forced 
from thcir homes, and from their occupa- 
tions, it was too bad that they should be 
made the objects of attack in a hostile 
IIouse of Commons every night, and by a 
hostile press every morning. Let those 
Irish gentlemen who came over here be 
taxed, however, if the House chose; but 
let them hear some sound argument before 
another tax were imposed upon their un- 
fortunate country. Was the hon. Member 
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aware that if a property tax were imposed 
upon Ireland, it would not be the landed 
gentry or great proprietors alone who 
would be the payers, but that it would 
fall most heavily upon the struggling and 
industrious middle classes. It would be 
those people who would be most heavily 
amerced by such a tax; and the effect of 
it would be the prevention of the rising up 
of that very middle class, which was so 
much desired in that House. Such a 
course would be unwise as well as unjust. 
That was not the occasion, or he would 
show that the evils of Ireland were attri- 
butable to the Union. But he would take 
an opportunity of proving it—of showing 
how the Union had worked, and how badly 
Ireland had been treated by it, and since 
its enactment. 


The hon. Member for Bath 
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that he was right in attributing all the 
evils of his country to it, and to show that, 
under its influence, Ireland was unduly 
taxed. He would not ask the hon. Mem- 
ber to meet him fairly, for he did not ex- 
pect fairness from the hon. Member; but 
he would pledge himself to prove his as- 
sertions when the question came fairly 
before the House. It was nonsense to say 
that the welfare of one country, arrived at 
by means of honourable industry, could 
ever be incompatible with the welfare of 
another. 

Mr. H. J. BAILLIE said, that a more 
indisputable proposition could not have been 
uttered than that the land of a country 
ought to sustain the population; but the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Bath was 
very much mistaken if he thought that the 


had, he presumed, the honourable ambition | condition of Ireland was to be settled by 
of being considered a sound constitutional the enunciation of an abstract proposition. 
lawyer, and as such would maintain the | They would find that there were many 


principle that taxation should be founded 
upon representation. 
taxation of England to which Ireland was 
not subjected, was not equal to one-fourth 
of the entire taxation of the empire. So 


that the proportion of the taxation of Ire- 
land, as compared with England, was as 


three to four, whilst the representation was 
in the proportion of one to five and a half, 
or six. Would the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman defend such a position? The hon. 
and learned Gentleman had complained of 
the harsh language used by some Gentle- 
men in speaking of what had been done 
for Ireland by this country; but was no 
allowance to be made for those who were 


resident amongst the unfortunate people, | 


and who were daily witnesses of the dis- 
tressed, the famishing condition of the 
poor? Was no allowance to be made for 
their excited feelings, when they were daily 
stung by the harassing scenes before them, 
whilst they were at the same time con- 
scious that were there a Parliament in Ire- 
land, such events could not have happened? 
Were they not at least justified in stating 
their belief that those evils were attribut- 
able to the Act of Union? and if they were 
betrayed into the use of strong language, 
was there to be no allowance made for 
them—no recollection held of the dreadful 
situation in which they were placed, 
amongst scenes almost enough to shake 
reason from her throne? Whenever the 
hon. Gentleman was ready to go into the 
question, he was ready to meet him in the 
House upon it, and to prove all that he 
had alleged against the Union—to prove 


| 


| 





i 
| 
| 





parts of Ireland where the land could not 


Now, the exclusive sustain the population; and the question 


then was—how was the population of such 
districts to be maintained ? So long as the 
people of Ireland were accustomed to sub- 
sist on the potato, the land was able to sus- 
tain the entire population, and to send large 
quantities of its produce besides to this coun- 
try. Butif by a dispensation of Divine Pro- 
vidence they were deprived of that suste- 
nance altogether, it became a question of 
very great doubt whether the soil of Ireland 
could sustain its population. He knew, as 
he had before stated, that there were many 
parts which could not do so, and that inca- 
pacity could not be cured by the enact- 
ment of the most stringent poor law. He 
had himself brought under the notice of 
the llouse a few days ago the condition 
of the people in the Isle of Skye, which 
might serve as an illustration of the con- 
dition of Ireland. The entire produce 
of the land might possibly sustain the 
whole population of the country for six 
months; the whole rent derived by the 
landlords would not sustain them for two 
months more; and how then were they to 
be sustained for the other four months of the 
year? The House had some experience 
of the character of the Irish people; they 
knew how prone they were to take advan- 
tage of any mistakes in legislation. They all 
saw how they had taken advantage of the 
crude and mistaken legislation of the last 
Session; and it showed how necessary it 
was to be cautious in what they were about. 
The hon. Gentleman behind him, the 
Member for North Northamptonshire (Mr. 
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Stafford O’Brien) had said that he was 
prepared to accept for Ireland the English 
poor law clause by clause, and he was 
cheered for the sentiment; but he (Mr. 
Baillie) would advise him to be cautious, 
and to adopt in preference some Jaw more 
analogous to that which existed in Scot- 
land. If they found hereafter that the plan 
was insufficient, it would always be in their 
power to amend it, and to make it more 
stringent; but if they were to establish 
the English system in Ireland, they would 
not have it in their power to recede, and 
the result might be, that the landed pro- 
prietors would be overwhelmed by the in- 
nate mass of pauperism which existed 
in that country. He, therefore, recom- 
mended the House not to establish in Ire- 
land a Jaw which might have heretofore 
worked well in England, but was not likely 
to suit the widely different condition of the 
other country. 

Mr. HUME, judging by what had fallen 
from the hon. Gentleman who had spoken 
last, really doubted whether he had read the 
words of the Motion of his hon. Friend the 
Member for Bath. 


{COMMONS} 

















The hon. Gentleman | water. 
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formed, on what he must say was very 
good authority, that there was not a single 
poor-law union in Ireland that could not 
support its poor. He (Mr. Hume) believed 
that the money which had been advanced 
to Ireland had worked mischievously; and 
that if one-tenth part only of it had been 
given, and judiciously expended, the coun- 
try would not now be in such a state. The 
question they had then before them was, 
the propriety of advancing 500,000/. more, 
in addition to the million already advanced, 
making 1,500,0007. in all. That was the 
question, and he thought the hon. Member 
for Bath had made out a clear ease. As 
to the remarks of the hon. Member for 
Kilkenny, in which he attributed all the 
evils of Ireland, with the mere exception, 
of course, of the recent failure of the pota- 
to crop to the misgovernment of the coun- 
try, he entirely agreed with him. He him- 
self himself had stood up alone in the 
House twenty-five years before and had 
said so. He had brought his proofs before 
the House, but they had as little effect 
upon it as if he had cast them into the 
The majority was resolved to 


had risen, and made a speech quite irre- | keep Ireland down. And he should say 
levant to the question, and had attributed 


to the hon. Member for Bath the sustain- 
ment of a poor law as the panacea for Ire- 
land, alleging that the hon. Member’s pa- 
nacea would not be found to answer. Now, 
the hon. Member for Bath was of opinion 
that a good system of poor law was neces- 
sary for Ireland; but he was not then put- 
ting it forward or setting up any measure 
of the kind. He was only asserting the 
policy and necessity of taxing the pro- 
perty of Ireland. The hon. Gentleman was 
in error in citing the Isle of Skye as an 
example. Ile stated that the whole pro- 
perty of the country would not be found 
sufficient to support the poor. But if the 
potato crop had failed, he (Mr. Hume) pre- 
sumed there was other produce; and did 
the hon. Gentleman mean to say that he 
would sanction such a system as that Eng- 
land should send assistance to the Isle of 
Skye, but that the proprietors were to be 
freed from paying the same amount of 
taxation as the people of England? What 
the hon. Member for Bath said was—let 
them have an equal scale of charges, and 
let the Irish proprietors pay the same pro- 
portion of taxation to the State as the 
English proprietors. As to the hon. Gen- 
tleman’s assertion that there were parts of 
the country which could not support the 
poor, he could only reply that he was in- 


| 





that he had no sympathy now for Irish 
proprietors, when he recollected, that it 
was they who had chiefly opposed him, and 
had said they were the persons who held 
the greater part of the land of Ireland, and 
they were accountable for it. They knew 
best what ought to be done for it, and their 
opinions ought to be taken as final. If the 
blame were justly due to Englishmen, he 
would say they ought to be severely dealt 
with; and if they could prove the fact 
against those who had caused the evil by 
their misgovernment and injustice, it ought 
to be visited upon them. But they had 
passed away. As to the future, he could 
not see why, if Irishmen had the same 
laws, and were taxed alike with English- 
men, Ireland should not be equally pros- 
perous with England. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary for Ireland had 
asked what alternative had been left the 
Government last year? He would answer 
that they had been advised not to disturb 
the industry of the country, to be cautious 
what they did, and to give no money ex- 
cept for labour. They had been advised 
not to apply the money and the labour to 
the making of useless and mischievous 
roads, but to expend them upon the cul- 
tivation of the soil, and the improvement 
of the land. On these grounds he would 
support the Motion of his hon. Friend. He 
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understood that it was his hon. Friend’s in- 
tention to take the sense of the House on 
the subject, and in that case he would cer- 
tainly divide with him. He took it for 
granted that his hon. Friend had pointed 
out an unjust and unfair state of things in 
the condition of Ireland, and he should be 
glad to hear any reason stated why that 
state should continue. 


Sir R. PEEL: There is one part of | 


this important question which has not yet 
been discussed; and if we should proceed 
to its full and complete discussion, I do 
not see any reason to believe that we 
should very soon get into Committee on 
the Bill. Eight or ten nights’ debate 
would be hardly sufficient for such a pur- 

se. My own opinion is, that neither is 
this the fitting occasion for discussing the 
general fiscal burdens borne by Ireland, 
nor the time at which we could advanta- 
geously consider any proposition for their 
increase. I do not think that this is a 
convenient time ¢o occupy our attention 


{Marcu 8} 





with questions respecting that proportion 
of general or local taxation which Ireland | 
is called upon to bear; but that we should, | 
on the contrary, labour to discover and put | 
into practice the best modes of giving to | 


the population of that country sufficient | 


employment and relief. It is impossible | 
for any one not to perceive that the ques- | 
tion before us is a question of the very | 
highest importance. What is it that the | 
hon. Member proposes? It is this: that | 
before we advance certain sums by way | 
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lect? Will you take the burdens as they 
are here, or as they are in Scotland? The 
Bill proposes to grant certain sums by way 
of loan to the proprietors of certain lands 
in Ireland. Surely, to propose the impo- 
sition of certain additional burdens upon 
these lands, is not the most expedient 
mode of following up that proposition. 
The hon. Member for Montrose appeared 
to be alarmed at the fact, that at the pre- 
sent moment 700,000 men are employed 
by the Government upon the public works 
in Ireland; and, though in due time that 
number might be diminished, yet every 
one must feel that for the present it was a 
measure of great relief; and few persons, 
I imagine, will be disposed seriously to 
doubt, that the advance of loans to land- 
lords, to be by them hereafter repaid, can 
prove otherwise than advantageous to the 
people of Ireland, as the means of employ- 
ment and sustenance. The purpose of such 
loans obviously is to furnish the landlords 
with the means of cultivating and improv- 
ing the soil. and therefore of giving to the 
eople sufficient and continued employ- 
ment. Then, I ask the House, is it de- 
sirable that Parliament, in granting those 
means, should accompany the grant with 
a declaration that— 

“ Any plans of relief for the distress of the Irish 
people by means of loans to the owners of pro- 
perty in Ireland, would be unjust and impolitie, 
unless accompanied by a system of taxation which 
would subject such property to the burdens al- 
ready imposed upon all property throughout Great 
Britain.” 


of loan to the landlords of Ireland, for | Now, I want to know how you propose to 
the purpose of enabling them to improve | act upon that declaration? Suppose twenty 
their estates, and in that manner give em-| Jand proprietors propose to borrow each 
ployment to the people, we should enter | 100,000/.; do you intend to impose the 


into a resolution to this effect, that— 


in Ireland, would be unjust and impolitic, unless 
accompanied by a system of taxation which would 
subject such property to the burdens already im- 
posed upon all property throughout Great Bri- 
tain.” 


| 


| 


| property tax upon each of those borrowers, 
“ Any plans of relief for the distress of the Irish | 
poor by means of loans to the owners of property | 


and upon no other of the Irish proprietors ? 
If not, what regulations do you mean to 
apply to those landed proprietors? I con- 
ceive that the Motion does not admit of 
any other construction. I wish to learn 
whether or not it is intended by this propo- 


These are the words of the hon. Member’s | sition to declare that the borrowers of these 


Motion. Now, if I assent to that propo- 
sition in a manner however unqualified, 
the real practical difficulty will not, by any 
such vote, be solved. In the first place, I 
should, by subscribing to that proposition, 
declare that the land in Ireland should in 
future be subjected to the same burdens 
4s were borne by the land in Great Bri- 
tain. But I am not sure that the burdens 
borne by property in Scotland are identical 
with the burdens which property bears in 
England and Wales. Which will you se- 





loans shall be subject to the income tax ? 
[‘* Yes.””] Those who receive the loans to 
the exclusion of others? [‘* No.”’] What 
ean be the meaning of the proposition ? 
Its words are these—that ‘‘ unless the pro- 
posed loans be accompanied by a system of 
taxation, which would subject such pro- 
perty to the burdens already imposed on 
all property throughout Great Britain.” 
Would it be just if ten individuals borrowed 
from the Government a sum of 100,000., 
that they alone, of all the people in Ireland, 
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should pay income tax? Again, if only 
ten persons borrow, will you, for that of- 
fence of theirs, levy the income tax on all 
the people of Ireland? [Mr. Rorsuck : 
Yes on all.] I must say, that by this way 
of treating the subject, you diminish the 
real importance of the question before the 
House. If we are to have the income tax 
in Ireland, let us have it upon great na- 
tional grounds. If we make a property tax 
dependent on the advance of money to 
landlords for the improvement of their 
estates, I think we are not doing justice to 
the magnitude of the question. Discuss the 
question involved in the hon. and learned 
Member’s proposition separately; let it be 
brought distinctly and substantially before 
the House. But to say that to make the ap- 
plication of the income and property tax to 
the Irish people depend upon the mere fact 
of advancing loans of money to particular 
individuals, is, I submit, calculated to pre- 
judice the discussion of the principle of 
equalising the taxation upon each portion 
of the United Kingdom, and is not to do 
justice to the magnitude of the question 
itself. The House must observe that I am 


not now contesting the principle laid down 
by the hon. and learned Member for Bath. 


I know that the question is accompanied 
by many difficulties, and it ought not to be 
introduced in its present shape, but should 
be submitted to the consideration of the 
House by a substantive resolution, namely, 
whether the same burdens ought to be im- 
posed upon Ireland as were imposed upon 
this country? I shall, however, never 
consent to a resolution making it a condi- 
tion upon the borrowing of money under 
this Bill, that the income tax shall be im- 
posed upon Ireland. I will reserve the 
power of considering the propriety of ap- 
plying the income tax to that country when 
the subject comes properly before us. This 
question stands altogether upon a different 
ground; and we are diminishing the value 
of such an important subject by seeking to 
attach the principle to such a Bill as is 
now before them. In aftirming such a pro- 
position, by which it is intended to impose 
the income tax upon a certain portion of 
the Irish proprietors, I diminish the claims 
which I might otherwise prefer as to the 
property generally of that country. I need 
scarcely remind the House, that advances 
of money by way of loan for making turn- 
pike roads in Ireland have been formerly 
made; and I see no reason why aglvances 
for the improvement of estates may not 
now be made without imposing an income 
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tax at the same time. I will not say that 
we are precluded from going into this 
question of taxation at a future time, in 
any manner which circumstances may re- 
quire. The principle of the measure now 
about to be considered will not be any bar 
to future arrangement, and to a considera- 
tion of the subject hereafter; in a fiscal 
point of view, I do not see any objection, 
I see no reason why we should not here- 
after give a full consideration to the ques- 
tion; but I see very strong objections to 
prejudicing just views of the subject, and 
diminishing our chance of future arrange- 
ments. I object to deciding abstract ques- 
tions, or raising difficulties which might 
have to be solved before we got into Com- 
mittee. Iam adverse to the discussion of 
abstract principles, though, as I have al- 
ready said, I am perfectly ready to go into 
the whole question, but not in its present 
shape. I must, therefore, decline to give 
any support to the Motion of the hon. 
Member for Bath. ' 

Lorp J. RUSSELL: I stated so fully 
the other night my objections to the impo- 
sition of new taxes upon Ireland during 
her present circumstances, that I should 
hardly have thought it would be necessary 
for me to say anything this evening, had 
the hon. and learned Member confined 
himself to the subject of his resolution. 
But though he went out of that subject 
into others that had no connexion with it, 
he omitted many arguments that he might 
have used. He launched out, as the House 
must remember, into a variety of other 
subjects when he directed his observations 
against the Irish people, against the Irish 
proprietors, and against the Ministers of 
the Crown. The House has heard from 
the hon. Member several ingenious sar- 
casms, but yet they do not seem to have 
contributed much to advance the argument 
respecting the expediency of imposing an 
income or property tax on those Irish pro- 
prietors who may borrow money under this 
Bill. Every one will be ready to acknow- 
ledge that there are abundance of argu- 
ments upon that subject, which might be 
urged at great length if this were the pro- 
per time; but the only rational arguments 
which can be brought into this discussion, 
are such as naturally connect themselves 
with the state of Ireland. It is well known 
that while direct taxes were imposed upon 
Ireland, the indirect taxes levied in that 
country were less productive, and attention 
was called to this state of the subject by 
my noble Friend, Lord Sydenham, who 
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yery fairly accounted for that result by 
showing that the consumption of taxed ar- 
ticles in Ireland was cramped by the pres- 
sure of direct taxes. But among the state- 
ments made by the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber, there is one which I think shows that 
he entirely misapprehends the grounds on 
which I propose that the Bill now before 
the House, and the Bill for the permanent 
relief of the Irish poor, should pass toge- 
ther through this House. I do not propose 
that the measures should go together, be- 
eause while we confer on the one hand 
what is considered a boon to the landed 
proprietors, we are entitled to impose a 
burden or a penalty on the other hand. 
That is not the ground on which they are 
put together; but because we think it is 
more desirable that the population, a great 
part of which will be unable to live in fu- 
ture on the produce of the small plots of 
potato ground on which they have hither- 
to subsisted, should find other means of 
occupation; and I know no better means 
of giving them that occupation than by 
encouraging the improvement of the land, 
and thereby increasing the employment of 
labour. I do think every measure which 
tends to increase the produce of the coun- 
try, tends to employ the people at the same 
time. While this would be the effect of 
it, I doubt whether it would confer all the 
benefits which might be expected if it be 
not, at the same time, accompanied by a 
Bill which obliges the owners of property 
to support those who are starving. I be- 
lieve that in laying this burden of main- 
taining their own poor on the landowners 
on the one hand, and on the other giving 
them the means of improving the cultiva- 
tion of the soil, will cause them more 
readily to embrace every means of giving 
greater employment to labour than other- 
wise. On this ground it is most desirable 


that the Poor Law Bill should accompany | 


the present Bill. With regard to that 


poor law, which imposes considerable bur- | 
dens on the owners of property in Ireland, | 
burdens which will amount to three or four | 


times as much as they have hitherto paid, 


I must say that we ought to endeavour to | 
enable the proprietors to bear those bur- | 


dens. 


the proprietors to obtain loans on terms | 


which they would otherwise be unable to 
get, by the support of Government. An- 
other mode is to enable the landed pro- 
prietors whose rents are eaten up by mort- 
gages to sell part of their lands, and place 
themselves in the position of haying smaller 
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One of the best means is to enable | 
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nominal incomes, but incomes free from 
incumbrances; while the persons who pur- 
chase the land enable it to bear the bur- 
dens imposed on it by the application of 
capital and improvements. I think that 
all these improvements should accompany 
each other; and I look for considerable be- 
neficial effects from their united action. I 
will not touch on the various other subjects 
which have been alluded to; but I will 
state to the House what is now doing with 
respect to the Labour-rate Act. The 
hon. Member for Montrose (Mr. Hume) 
has just expressed great alarm at the fact 
that 700,000 persons are employed on the 
public works. I should not have felt my- 
self justified, neither could the Government 
of Ireland, in stopping the employment of 
the people in their present state of destitu- 
tion, until some other means of support 
were provided. But measures having passed 
the House for the temporary relief of this 
destitution, the Government will be en- 
abled to reduce the numbers on the public 
works; and indeed, as appears from a 
letter received by the Secretary of State, 
the numbers are beginning to be greatly 
diminished. The neglect of the tillage of 
the soil has been much spoken of, but I do 
not think any great harm has yet been 
done; at the same time, no doubt, this is 
the time that the ploughing and sowing 
ought to take place. This is the favoura- 
able time to get the labourers off the public 
works; and, perhaps, the House will feel 
some interest in a portion of a letter which 
I will read, from a person whose name I 
will not quote, but who is thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the condition of Ireland, and 
that of the poorer classes in that country. 
[The noble Lord read an extract from the 
letter to which he referred, in which the 
writer observed, that during the last twenty 
years the potato deluge had swept away 
from Ireland all other food, but he had 
now the satisfaction to state that joint- 
stock companies were in course of formation 
which issued printed instructions for the 
cultivation of oats, barley, and potatoes, 
and that the sowing and planting of these 
was now proceeding very rapidly. It was 
true that the very destitute could not plant 
potatoes extensively; but many persons 
above want were at the present moment 
planting potatoes largely with a view to 
|_ profit in the course of the next winter, and 
| that in the meanwhile the population, view- 
ling this grievous calamity as one of the 
| dispensations of Heaven, bore with resigna- 
| tion the sufferings which they were called 
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upon to endure, and, in patient reliance 
upon the mercy of Almighty God, that 
most religious people bore the extremity 
of famine with exemplary patience and for- 
titude.] That letter is written in a spirit 
with which it is impossible not to sympa- 
thize. When the writer speaks of the re- 
signation and patience with which the peo- 
ple of Ireland have endured their suffer- 
ings, he does them no more than justice. 
I think, then, that upon a subject such as 
this, our bickerings ought to cease. The 
English have their faults and their virtues, 
the Irish have faults and virtues of a dif- 
ferent kind. Our duty, then, is to cherish 
each other, and mutually render the sup- 
port which circumstances may demand, 
without seeking to decry or depreciate 
just claims on either side. 

Mr. SMITH O’BRIEN said, he did not 
rise for the purpose of bandying compli- 
ments with the hon. Member for Bath. 
He believed that nothing would gratify 
that hon. Member more than showing him 
that his speech had ruffled his (Mr. S. 
O’Brien’s) temper; and so far from such 
being the case, he was rather inclined to 
thank the hon. Member for the ardour 
which he had devoted to promoting a cause 
which he (Mr. 8. O’Brien) warmly advo- 
cated. He believed the hon. Member had 
done more latterly to advance the repeal 
question than any other individual what- 
ever. He did not think, however, that he 
was at liberty to pass in silence a challenge 
that the hon. Member had thrown out. 
The hon. Member spoke of the advocates 
for repeal coming of late with bated breath 
and whining tones, asking England for a 
continuance of the Union. Ile utterly re- 
pudiated any such notion; and, on the con- 
trary, he would say that every hour of 
this awful year, and every day that he sat 
in that Parliament, only convinced him 
more and more of the necessity of a do- 
mestic Parliament for Ireland; and he would 
peril all he was worth in the world to ob- 
tain a repeal of the Union next week. As 
to the question before the House, he should 
tax the noble Lord and his Colleagues as 
being the cause why they had not an effi- 
cient poor law for Ireland. In 1837, 1858, 
and 1843, he divided that House on the 
subject of out-door relief in Ireland, but he 
was on each occasion outvoted by over- 
whelming majorities. Ie was as willing 
as the hon. Member to maintain that pro- 
perty had its duties, as well as its rights; 
but he believed that Irish proprietors dur- 
ing the present season had done more than 
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ever was doné in this country. After all, 
who were the landed proprietors of Ire. 
land? As had been well said in a recent 
publication, they were ‘‘the Saxon ciyi- 
lizers’’ of Ireland. When the hon. Gen. 
tleman talked of the Mallow landlord, 
who gave that food to keep his seventy 
hounds that ought to have maintained the 
people, he was fully prepared to join the 
hon. and learned Member in holding such 
persons up to the execration of the people. 
He was also prepared to pronounce the 
utmost amount of censure his expressions 
could convey on the board of guardians of 
the Castlebar union; but, at the same 
time, he could not shut his eyes to the 
fact, that in other parts of Ireland the 
greatest possible exertions were being made 
by boards of guardians and persons en- 
gaged in administering relief, often at the 
risk of their lives. Yet, when he heard 
such sweeping charges as were sometimes 
made in that House, and which were fre- 
quently to be seen in the papers, he almost 
doubted whether he ought to be ready to 
yield to the people of England that claim 
for magnanimity which the hon. and learned 
Member had attempted to place in so strong 
alight. Ile would, however, now come to 


the financial question ; that which the hon. 


and learned Member had so studiously 
avoided, confining himself to sarcasms, and 
vituperation of the Irish landlords, in pre- 
ference to discussing directly the question 
which he professed to have brought under 
the notice of the House. He thought the 
hon. Member for Kilkenny, indeed, had 
acted wisely in abstaining from going into 
that question, but postponing it to a future 
opportunity, as one not likely now to in- 
terest the House. Without entering at 
large into the subject, he might say that 
the national position of Ireland as to 
finance was this, that at the time of the 
Union Englandowed 446,000,000/. national 
debt, while Ireland owed only 28,000,0001.; 
and there was a difference of taxation, in 
consequence of the debt of England, of 
between 15,000,0002. and 16,000,0000. 
sterling. Ireland saw no reason why, as 
the poorer country, she should be ealled on 
to pay for the consequences of the Act of 
Union. If the hon. and learned Member 
could show a fallacy in that argument, let 
him point it out; but he had not yet heard 
the question solved by any class of states- 
men in that House. Let Ireland, he main- 
tained, manage her own finances. Let 
Ireland pay the interest of her own debt. 
Let the people of Ireland be placed on this 
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footing, and they would then at once get 
rid of the insolence of one class of the 

ople of this country, and the benevolent 
feelings of the other. 

Mr. D. CALLAGHAN felt compelled 
to notice what had fallen from the hon. 
and learned Member for Bath, as to a con- 
yersation he had had with two gentlemen 
whom he called Roman priests. [Mr. Rog- 
puck: Roman Catholic priests.] Roman 
Catholic clergymen was the usual designa- 
tion in this country, and there was some- 
thing offensive in the other phrase as so 
applied. However, he had had the pleasure 
of seeing both those gentlemen, and he 
could bear testimony, equally with the hon. 
Member for Kilkenny, to the uprightness 
of their character. Those gentlemen had 
not come over as a general deputation, but 
for the purpose of stating and urging the 
claims of the poor of Ireland to extended 
relief. They had taken oceasion to state 
what they considered to be instances of 
peculiar hardheartedness in some gentle- 
men in their particular neighbourhood. 
They had stated to him one case, in parti- 
cular, of a gentleman at Mallow; and he 
(Mr. Callaghan) could have wished his hon. 
Friend who represented that town had said 
something on the subject, because it was 
more to his own immediate neighbourhood 
that the charge applied. Mallow was sur- 
rounded by small proprietors, who had also 
property scattered in different parts of the 
county of Cork and elsewhere; and with 
respect to the charge that those gentlemen 
had not come forward as they ought to 
have done, he (Mr. Callaghan) could state 
of his own knowledge that they had an- 
swered the demands made on them in other 
parts of the country where they held pro- 
perty. In the case of one of the gentlemen 
referred to, who was said to have kept his 
seventy dogs while the people around were 
starving, he could state that that gentleman 
had no tenants round Mallow, but he had 
inherited from his father a sporting lodge 
there, where he kept greyhounds for 
courses, and in good order; and certainly 
he (Mr. Callaghan) had felt that at a time 
when people were wanting food around, 
they ought not to have been so kept. But, 
on the other hand, this gentleman had not 
100 acres in the parish. He had property 
elsewhere, but not to one-half the extent 
he was supposed to have; and he could 
assert from his own knowledge that in his 
own place there was not a more respectable 
character than that gentleman, or one who 
more largely contributed to the relief of 
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the poor. Another case was spoken of, 
where a gentleman was stated to have 
seventy-two hounds under similar cireum- 
stances. That gentleman did not live 
within eighteen miles of Mallow; he lived 
near Fermoy; and had always kept horses 
and greyhounds for his own use. At the 
same time, no man had subscribed more 
liberally than he had done to the poor relief 
fund. [{Mr. Rorsuck: At Mallow?] No; 
he had no property at Mallow, therefore, 
he was not called on to do so there. He 
had felt it due to the gentlemen in question 
to make these explanations ; and, as to the 
hon. and learned Member for Bath, it was 
not for him (Mr. Callaghan) to criticize his 
conduct in that House; but people out of 
doors asked what could be the motive of it ? 
He would, however, state a fact which had 
oceurred during this Session. He hap- 
pened to be sitting by the hon. and learned 
Member for Bath, after the hon. and 
learned Member had been subjected to 
some observations by the hon. Baronet the 
Member for Waterford. An hon. Member 
came up and sat by him (Mr. Callaghan), 
saying to the hon. and learned Member 
for Bath, ‘‘ Roebuck, did you hear what 
Barron said of you?” ‘Yes, I did;’’ said 
the hon. and learned Member for Bath. 
“Well, then, they’ll be all at you, one 
after the other,’’ answered the hon. Mem- 
ber who had joined. ‘ Well,” said the 
hon. and learned Member for Bath, ‘<I 
have only one answer for them. I'll give 
them an income tax.’”’ When he heard 
the voice of the hon. Member beside him, 
at first he thought his ears must have de- 
ceived him; but, on turning round, he saw 
that he was no other than an hon. Gentle- 
man who sat in that House in a Quaker- 
cut coat and a broad-brimmed hat. Sitting 
so close to them as he was, he was com- 
pelled to hear what passed; but, at the 
same time, he felt surprised to see any 
man called himself ‘a friend of peace” 
coming over and exasperating the hon. and 
learned Member for Bath, after such an 
attack had been made on him. 

Lorv G. BENTINCK: Although I 
listened with great attention to the speech 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for Bath, I must confess I did not 
hear one good reason, nor a single sound 
argument, calculated to show how it could 
be either unjust or impolitic, or to whom it 
would be either unjust or how impolitic, to 
go into Committee upon the Landed Pro- 
perty (Ireland) Bill, without first having 
made it a condition that such proposal for 
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the aid of the land of Ireland should be ac- 
companied by a system of taxation which 
would subject the property in that country 
to the same burden of taxation which is 
borne by the property of Great Britain. I 
think the Landed Property (Ireland) Biil 
an excellent measure in itself, and I think 
the principle a correct one, to give good 
security to the Government and to this 
country that no money should be lent for 
improvements in Ireland unless there be a 
certainty of repaying the whole of the 
principal and interest; and so long as no 
risk is incurred, I cannot think that this 
country can be injured by developing the 
resources and increasing the national wealth 
of Ireland. For, Sir, we cannot increase 
the wealth of the Irish people, nor give 
employment, without improving the land, 
without adding considerably to the reve- 
nues of this country: and, so far from think- 
ing it politic to refuse the aid of Govern- 
ment loans to the landlords of Ireland for 
the improvement of their property, I greatly 
regret it is not carried still further, and 
that, instead of spending 8 or 10,000,0000. 
upon what have been termed useless works 
of idleness, we are not about to expend a 
much larger sum in the way of advances 
on loan for permanent improvements in Ire- 
land. I am of opinion that the English 
nation in general differ altogether from the 
doctrine laid down by the hon. and learned 
Member for Bath, and that, although ma- 
lice may cavil at that which is directed to 
promote the good of others, that such will 
not be in accordance with the feelings nor 
the sound good sense of Englishmen gene- 
rally, and that they will greatly rejoice at 
any opportunity that will enable them, 
without serious loss to themselves, to im- 
prove the property of Ireland. It is only 
within the last few days [ received a letter 
(I wish I had it by me now) from the In- 
spector General and Engineer of the Par- 
liamentary Commission for the Public 
Works in Scotland, in which he stated 
that it was impossible to estimate the bles- 
sings which the Million Act had cansed 
during the present distress in Scotland, 
and that the employment afforded the poor 
and the improvement to the estates affect- 
ed by it was beyond all calculation. Such, 
I am informed, have been the results in 
Scotland; and I think if the Million Act 
for Ireland had not unfortunately been 
withdrawn last year, the calamity which is 
at present so much to be deplored would 
not have occurred, and we might now have 
seen an extension of similar blessings to 





Ireland. Mr. Mitchell, the Parliamentary 
inspector and engineer, in the letter to 
which J have made allusion, further stated 
that he could almost trace the poverty and 
all the direful effects of famine by the limits 
to which grants of money had been ad. 
vanced by the Parliament of this country 
to Scotland. ‘Looking, therefore, to the 
benefits which have accrued to Scotland, I 
think we have a fair right to suppose that 
by similar advances of money to Ireland, 
similar beneficial results will arise; that we 
shall see the people in that country em- 
ployed—stimulated to industry —stimu- 
lated to earn honest wages, and rescued 
from that state of idleness and laziness of 
which some persons complain so much. 
For these reasons, and with the hope that 
such beneficial results may be attained, | 
heartily approve of this measure. I think 
it a good measure, standing by itself, and 
seeing no wisdom or sense in the resolution 
proposed by the hon. and learned Member 
for Bath, I will support the original Motion 
that you now leave the Chair, in order 
that we may go into Committee. 

Mr. B. ESCOTT said, it surprised 
him to hear the noble Lord opposite 
(Lord G. Bentinck) say that he had not 
heard any sound argument to induce him 
not to go into Committee on the Bill; 
but when he called to mind the course 
which the noble Lord had taken upon a re- 
cent occasion, he was not surprised that 
he should seize with avidity and support 
any measure having for its object the grant 
of a large sum of money to be expended in 
Ireland. But if the noble Lord had listened 
to the speech of the right hon. Gentleman 
two seats above him (Sir R. Peel), and the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite, the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland (Mr. Labouchere), 
he would have heard more than one argu- 
ment adduced why the resolution proposed 
by the hon. and learned Gentleman should 
be considered previously to going into Com- 
mittee. Both right hon. Gentlemen had 
said that there was an honest and just 
principle involved in the resolution; and 
neither of them had endeavoured to con- 
tend against the existence of such a prin- 
ciple. But many hon. Gentlemen who 
were now, who had been, or who might be 
again Ministers, with an adroit eagerness, 
exclaimed that the present was not the 
time to enter into the consideration of the 
great principle involved. Every one who 
met the question fairly admitted it was & 
great principle—no one appeared to deny 
that, for every one knew that the people of 
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this country were willing to give the people 
of Ireland an equality of rights; but at the 
same time they expected Ireland to bear 
an equal portion of the general burdens. 
It was maintained that the present was 
not the suitable time to discuss the pro- 
priety of placing an equal burden upon 
Ireland; but was not the object of the Bill 
to give a million and a half to that coun- 
try; and could there be any fitter time 
to consider whether the taxes by which 
the money was to be raised should not 
be equalized and fairly borne by the two 
countries? He begged to inform the 
noble Lord the Member for Lynn that 
if he thought the people of England 
agreed with him in his view of this matter, 
he was as egregiously mistaken and ig- 
norant as when he thought he could 
induce them to give sixteen millions to 
raise certain bankrupt railway concerns to 
a premium in Ireland. The noble Lord 
the First Minister of the Crown also ex- 
pressed it as his opinion that the present 
was not the time to go into the general 
question of equalizing the burdens on 
Ireland; and that declaration reminded 
him of a story which the noble Lord had 
told them two years ago, when he was in 


opposition, and pressing on the House a 
great scheme, which had much justice in 
it, and a portion of which he (Mr. Escott) | justice between both countries—who wished 


hoped to see carried into operation at no 
distant day. On that occasion the noble 
Lord was met by some hon. Gentleman 
who did not wish to argue against policy 
and justice, but contended that the time 
had not arrived for discussing the principle 
of the general question; and he told us 
the story of a foreigner, who after listening 
to the debates in that House, made an ob- 
servation on quitting the building: ‘‘ No 
doubt,” said he, ‘ you are a very wise 
and learned people ; no doubt you are an 
example to the civilized world; but give 
me leave to say, of all the people I ever 
met with, you are the most superstitious ; 
for you don’t mect facts by arguments; you 
do not attempt to oppose propositions, but 
youare always saying to one another, ‘ This 
8 not the proper time!’’’ And now the 


noble Lord found it convenient to take the | 


very same course which at that time he ri- 
diculed. Ie declared the present was not 
the proper time; yet at the very period 
when he was about to add a million and a 
half sterling to the eight millions which he 
had already borrowed, he refused to enter 
intoa discussion as to whether they ought 
to equalize the taxation of the two coun- 
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tries. Hon. Gentleman from Ireland main- 
tained they were already taxed in an equal 
proportion, and that they had documents 
which would prove it. [Mr. J. O’ConnELL: 
Hear, hear.]_ The hon. Member for Kil- 
kenny cheered him; yet he would take 
leave to ask the hon. Gentleman when the 
proper time (in his estimation) would arrive 
in which to discuss the question of relative 
taxation—how long the Irish people would 
live on English charity and English dole— 
and how many millions they would require 
to meet their necessities? The English 
people were ready and willing to do all 
that could be expected of them to mitigate 
the distress in Ireland; but when they 
were told that there was an immense 
amount of property in Ireland, the owners 
of which would not extend their charity, 
and refused to pay their quota to the ge- 
neral fund, then they thought it was time 
to cast up the account, and see whether 
they could not compel them to do so. 
There could not be any more fitting time 
than the present, when a great demand 
was about to be made upon the fiscal re- 
sources of the country. He rejoiced that 
the time was not very far distant when the 
people of England would take these mat- 
ters into their own consideration—ascer- 
tain who supported the principle of equal 


for payments to Ireland out of the hard 
earnings of the English people, whilst the 
proprietors were untaxed: and visit upon 
those who resisted the present Motion 
cither their sense of their conduct, by de- 
priving them of the power in future Par- 
liaments of mis-spending the public money, 
or send them back better prepared to do 
that justice which was denied to England 
and to Ireland in the present. 

Mr. MONCKTON MILNES felt bound 
to say that he could by no means agree 
with the hon. and learned Member for Bath 
in the period which he had chosen for invit- 
ing discussion upon the question of equal- 
izing taxation. The time which the hon. and 
learned Member selected for inquiring into 
the equality of Irish and English taxation 
—the moment which he thought right to 
select for the consideration of such a sub- 
ject, was a moment of the greatest calamity 
which had ever fallen upon a civilized na- 
tion. The moment in which the hon. and 
learned Gentleman wished to inflict an ad- 
ditional burden upon the Irish people, was 
a period at which the landlords were unable 
to obtain payment of their rents, and in 
which the poor law was wholly inadequate to 
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meet the requirements made upon it, or to 
supply a remedy for the evil. Such a 
period was that in which the hon. and 
learned Member had chosen to bring for- 
ward his unwise resolution—a period which 
he hoped all men would agree in thinking 
was not that in which the House had time 
to discuss a purely abstract proposition. 
The hon. Gentleman opposite (the Member 
for Winchester) had said that the people 
of England would take this matter into 
consideration. They had taken it into 
consideration by the public sympathy which 
they exhibited—by their generosity and by 
their charity —by their collections in ham- 
lets and vicarages, and among the poor 
scholars and labourers of England. All 
this showed that they had taken it into 
consideration, and in a far more wise and 
humane manner than that adopted by the 
hon. and learned Member for Bath. The 
principle expounded by that hon. and 
learned Gentleman, if a correct one, had 
been vitiated by the manner in which it 
had been brought forward; for the ques- 
tion had been put in such a false position 
that they could not discuss it. At the 


present moment, when there was abstracted 
from Ireland by the will of Providence 


fourteen or fifteen millions of money value, 
they could not enter upon a discussion in 
order to decide a question of taxation. His 
hon. and learned Friend was spoiling a 
great principle. If he had waited until 
the present awful visitation had passed 
away from Ireland—until she had re- 
covered from the shock of the calamity 
which was now descending upon her— 
they would have been able to treat the 
entire question with more gravity and 
patience than they could hope to do now. 
With these views he implored his hon. 
Friends, who might be disposed to give the 
Motion their support, and the Government, 
not to mix up the two questions—not to 
mix up a temporary and adventitious state 
of affairs with the general and, he hoped, 
what would ultimately prove the prosper- 
ous state of Ireland. It would be far bet- 
ter to take questions of such grave impor- 
tance separately, and wait until Ireland was 
restored to well-being: then he was sure 
they would all be ready to raise what the 
right hon. Baronet the Member for Tam- 
worth (Sir R. Peel), called a social foun- 
dation for a new state of things in Ire- 
land —the difficulties attending which 
they could not measure distinctly, but 
which the wisest statesmen, with all the 
intelligence and ability they possessed, 
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had not, as yet, been able to over 
come. 

Mr. MUNTZ said, the hon. and learned 
Member for Winchester, and the right hon, 
Gentleman opposite, seemed to make a mis. 
take in charging the noble Lord (Lord G, 
Bentinck) with not having understood the 
nature of the proposition of the hon. and 
learned Member for Bath. It appeared to 
him that the noble Lord had agreed with 
both the hon. Gentlemen on the subject of 
the proposition; and so did he. The kon, 
and learned Member’s speech was a very 
able one; and if he brought forward the 
Motion in a substantive shape, he should 
feel bound to give it his support. He had 
not heard a single sound reason urged why 
Ireland should not be called upon to pay 
her proportion of the expenses of the coun- 
try; but he must, at the same time, say 
he thought that the present was not the 
period for bringing forward a Motion of 
this kind, because it did not apply. The 
question involved in the measure before 
the House, was not one of :naking a gift to 
Ireland; it was a question of granting a 
loan to that country on certain security. 
With respect to applying a property tax to 
Ireland, he recollected, when a renewal of 
that tax was proposed for Engiand, that 
the Irish Members supported it as being a 
very excellent tax; and he saw no reason 
whatever why Irish property and income 
should not be taxed as well as those in 
England. In the present instance he would 
vote against the Motion of the hon. and 
learned Member for Bath; but if it was 
brought forward at any future time as a 
substantive proposition, he would give it 
his support. 

Mr. S. CRAWFORD was ready to ac- 
knowledge that the pressure upon the 
Irish landlords was very heavy at the pre- 
sent moment; but the question was, whe- 
ther Ireland ought not to pay her fair 
share of the taxation of the United King- 
dom; and he saw no reason why she should 
not. He thought Ireland should be re- 
lieved as suffering from a great national 
calamity; but he would not shrink, at the 
same time, from the opinion that Irish 
landlords ought to pay their fair proportion 
of taxation, and he did not see why they 
should not pay a fair proportion of the in- 
come tax. He could not vote away the 
money of the people of England to relieve 
the distress of Ireland, without affirming 
that principle. For these reasons, he could 
not do otherwise than vote for the Motion 
of the hon. Member for Bath. 
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ciple propounded by the hon. and learned 


Member (Mr. Roebuck); but it would be | O'Connell, J. 


most absurd, in his opinion, for the House 


to give 8,000,0001. to the people of Ire- | O’Ferrall, R. M. 


land on one hand, and, on the other hand, 
to propose taxes which would involve that 
country in universal difficulty. He should 


ive a conscientious support to the pro- | Price, Sir R. 
| Prime, R. 


Mr. JAMES: The Irish Members said | Rawdon, Col. 


sals of the Government. 


this was not the right time for the present | 
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Seymour, Lord 

Shaw, rt. hon. F. 
Sheil, rt. hon. R. L. 
Somerset, Lord G. 
Somerville, Sir W. M. 
Spooner, R. 

Stuart, W. V. 

Strutt, rt. hon. E. 
Troubridge, Sir E. T. 
Vesey, hon. T. 

Ward, H. G. 

Wood, rt. hon. Sir C. 
Wrightson, W. B. 
Wyse, T. 

Yorke, H. R. 


O’Brien, W. S. 
O'Connell, D. 


O’Conor Don 


Owen, Sir J. 
Parker, J. 

Peel, rt. hon. Sir R. 
Polhill, F. 


Rich, H. 
Ross, D. R. 


Motion; but he agreed with the hon. and | Rushout, Capt. 


learned Member that it was always the | Russell, Lord J. 
He hoped the | 


right time to do justice. | 
proposition now before the House would | 
one day, if not at the present moment, be 
carried into effect. 

The House divided on the Question, that 
the words proposed to be left out stand 
part of the Question :—Ayes 121: Noes 
26: Majority 95. 


List of the AYEs. 


Acland, Sir T. D. Fox, C. R. 
Adderley, C. B. Frewen, C. II. 
Arundel and Surrey, Fuller, A. E. 

Earl of Gibson, rt. hon. T. M. 
Baillie, H. J. Gore, M. 
Baine, W. Gore, hon. R. 
Bannerman, A. Goulburn, rt. hon. H. 
Barelay, D. Greene, T. 
Barnard, E. G. Gregory, W. H. 
Bateson, T. Grey, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Beckett, W. Grogan, E. 
Bellew, R. M. Halford, Sir H. 
Bennet, P. Hamilton, G. A. 
Bentinck, Lord G. Hatton, Capt. V. 
Beresford, Major Hawes, B. 
Berkeley, hon. Capt. Heatheoat, J. 
Bernal, R. Henley, J. W. 
Blake, M. J. llobhouse, rt. hon. Sir J. 
Blakemore, R, Hope, Sir J. 
Bodkin, J. J. Howard, P. II. 
Browne, R. D. Hutt, W. 
Browne, hon. W. Jervis, Sir J. 
Buller, C. Jones, Capt. 
Bunbury, W. M. Kemble, II. 
Busfeild, W. Labouchere, rt hon. II. 
Butler, P. S. Langston, J. H. 
Byng, rt. hon. G. S. Lawless, hon. C. 
Callaghan, D. Lefroy, A. 
Carew, hon. R. S. Lemon, Sir C. 
Chapman, B. Lincoln, Ear! of 
Christie, W. D. Lockhart, W. 
Chute, W. L. W. Macaulay, rt. hon. T. B. 
Clerk, rt. hon, Sir G. | Maenamara, Major 
Coote, Sir C. H. M‘Donnell, J. M. 
Corry, rt. hon. HH. M‘Taggart, Sir J. 
Courtenay, Lord Maule, rt. hon. F. 
Craig, W. G. Maxwell, hon, J. P. 
Dawson, hon. T. V. Milnes, R. M. 
Duckworth, Sir J. ‘I. B. Mitealfe, H. 
Dundas, Adm. Monahan, J. H. 
Dundas, Sir D. Morpeth, Visct. 
Evans, W. Mundy, E. M. 
Ferguson, Sir R. A. Muntz, G. F. 
Fitzgerald, R. A. Norreys, Sir D. J. 





TELLERS. 
Rutherfurd, A. Hill, Lord M. 
Serope, G. P. Tufnell, H. 


List of the Noxs. 
Bouverie, hon. E. P. Heron, Sir R. 
Bowring, Dr. Humphery, Ald. 
Brown, W. James, W. 
Collins, W. Molesworth, Sir W. 
Copeland, Ald. Mure, Col. 
Crawford, W. S. Plumridge, Capt. 
Dennistoun, J. Protheroe, E. D. 
Duncan, Visct. Stansfield, W. R. C. 
Duncan, G. Strickland, Sir G, 
Duncombe, T. Trelawny, J. S. 
Entwisle, W. Williams, W. 
Escott, B. 
Gill, T. 
Hall, Sir B. 
Hay, Sir A. L. 

House went into Committee. 

On Clause 4. 

Mr. HAMILTON moved the introduc- 
tion of the words he had given notice of, 
namely, planting, tile works, limekilns, 
farm bridges and gates, mills for seutching 
and preparation of flax, mills for the erush- 
ing and preparation of rape and linseed. 
In doing so, he said, with the exception 
of planting, he had confined himself to ob- 
jects which were intimately connected with 
the improved culture of the land as well as 
with the employment of the people. The 
noble Lord at the head of the Government, 
in the course of the evening, had stated 
that the small cottiers of Ireland must 
henceforth look for other means of support; 
and the right hon. Baronet the Member 
for Tamworth had admitted the primary 
object of the Bill was the employment of 
the people. Now, the purposes to which 
he proposed to extend the Bill, were pre- 
cisely of that nature. Nothing could now 
be more important than the culture of flax; 
it was equally profitable, and gave employ- 
ployment to the people. He hoped the 
Amendment would not be objected to. 

The CHANCELLOR or tur EXCHE- 
QUER said, the principle of the Bill was 
to afford means for improving the produc- 


TELLERS, 
Roebuck, J. A. 
Hume, J. 
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tive power of the land; and the only ex- 
ception to a strict adherence to that prin- 
ciple was to be found in the permission 
given under this clause to apply advances 
to the erection of corn mills. Considering 
the present state of Ireland, and the scar- 
city in that country of mills for grinding 
corn, the Government had thought them- 
selves justified in making this exception. 
If, however, they were to accede to the 
Motion of the hon. Gentleman, and to 
allow advances to be applied to the produc- 
tion of manufactured articles, they would 
depart altogether from the principle of the 
Bill. 

Mr. VESEY supported the Motion of 
the hon. Member for Dublin University 
(Mr. Hamilton), and expressed his belief 
that nothing would have a greater ten- 
dency to promote the cultivation of waste 
lands in Ireland than the establishment of 
limekilns and tile works. 

The Eart of LINCOLN agreed with 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, that it 
would not be advisable to adopt the Motion 
of the hon. Member for the University of 
Dublin. The object of this Bill was two- 
fold—to provide employment to meet the 
distress existing in Ireland, and to increase 


the power of production of the soil of that 


country. It was absolutely necessary that 
a line should be drawn somewhere; and he 
considered that the best plan was to limit 
the operation of this Bill to such works as 
could be executed by unskilled labour. 
The sum allowed for carrying out this 
measure was so limited in amount that it 
was hopeless to anticipate that any effec- 
tual advantage could be gained from ex- 
tending the Bill so far as was proposed by 
the hon. Member for Dublin University. 
He begged to call the attention of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to one pro- 
posal contained in this Bill, which he con- 
sidered open to strong objection. It was 
intended, by the seventh clause, to give to 
persons holding land, and who were, in 
fact, merely tenants, the power (without 
the knowledge or consent of the landowner) 
to borrow money from the Government for 
the erection of farm buildings. By a sub- 
sequent clause power was given to the Go- 
vernment, if the advances were not duly 
repaid, to enter upon the property, and to 
sell, in order to provide for their repay- 
ment. In some parts of Ireland, as many 
hon. Gentlemen were aware, there was a 
great disposition on the part of landholders 
to build houses and farm buildings on a 
very large scale; and, under the Bill as it 
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at present stood, property might be seized 
for the repayment of loans, the application 
of which had deteriorated rather than im. 
proved that property, so far as the land. 
owner himself was concerned. He thought 
it right to call the attention of his right 
hon. Friend to this point, for, in his opin- 
ion, it afforded a strong argument against 
any extension of this clause. 

Mr. SHAW considered that the estab. 
lishment of tile works and limekilns in Ire- 
land would tend very materially to the im- 
provement of land; for they would inva- 
riably find, in travelling through that 
country, that where limekilns were nu- 
merous the property was improving in 
value. 

Mr. SMITH O’BRIEN expressed a 
hope that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would not object to such an extension of 
the clause as would allow loans to be ap- 
plied to the erection of limekilns and tile 
works, 

Sir D. NORREYS observed that, if the 
House had confidence in the Public Works 
Commissioners, he thought they ought to 
leave to them the discretion of judging 
what measures would best conduce to the 
permanent improvement of the land. The 
hon. Member for Bath (Mr. Roebuck) had 
complained at an early period of the even- 
ing that he (Sir D. Norreys) had published 
a letter in the Morning Chronicle of to- 
day. He regretted that that hon. and 
learned Gentleman was not now in his 
place; but he would only say that he 
thought any hon. Gentleman who did not 
wish to take up the time of the House in 
Committee, by entering at length into 
matters of dry detail, was fully justified in 
availing himself of the means he (Sir D. 
Norreys) had taken for expressing his 
views. His opinion on this subject cer- 
tainly was, that the Bill was not sufficiently 
extensive in its character. 

CotoneL RAWDON thought it should 
be left to the Commissioners to determine 
what description of works were best caleu- 
lated to effect the objects contemplated by 
this Bill. Ie considered that this measure 
was confined too exclusively to the im- 
provement of land, without providing for 
the improvement of buildings upon the 
land. 

Sm G. GREY said, that one principle 
of this measure was, that the improvements 
on which the loans to be afforded under 
this Bill were laid out, should be of perma- 
nent character. Now, tile works could not 
be regarded as works of a permanent na 
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tare. They might be erected merely in a 
temporary way, either for the purpose of 
improving an estate, or of providing bricks 
for sale; but there was no security what- 
ever that the estate upon which they were 
erected would derive any permanent ad- 
vantage from them. He thought, there- 
fore, that it would not be advisable to adopt 
the Motion of the hon. Member for the 
University of Dublin. 

The Eart of LINCOLN thought, as 
tiles were indispensable for draining, the 
encouragement of drainage would create 
such a demand for them as would insure 
a supply; they ought to leave something to 
private enterprise, and he hoped they would 
not extend the operation of the clause. If 
the suggestions of the hon. Baronet’s (Sir 
D. Norreys’) letter were acted upon, he 
was sure not merely a million and a half, 
but a hundred millions, would be required 
for Ireland. The sum being limited to the 
former amount, it would do more perma- 
nent good, applied to defined purposes, than 
if spread over a large surface in a way that 
would make its good effect imperceptible. 


Mr. HAMILTON said, it was of course 
useless to urge his Amendment against the 
feeling of the Committee; but he wished 
to explain to the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer that the mills he proposed to bring 
within the Bill were not what he had called 
speculative undertakings, for the spinning 
of flax; but mills for the preparation of the 
raw material, with that preparation of flax 
which was necessary to its sale as a raw 
material. The tile works and lime works 
were also essential to the very objects of 
the Bill. 

Amendment negatived. 


On Clause 6, 

Mr. GROGAN moved as an Amendment 
the insertion of the words, ‘‘ Or any person 
empowered by law to embank and reclaim 
lands from the sea.’’ The companies en- 
gaged in reclaiming lands from the sea 
deserved encouragement; they employed 
much unskilled labour, which was the ob- 
ject of the Bill. 

The CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER objected to the Amendment; it 
would divert the money applicable under 
the Act to those companies who had al- 
ready received powers of raising money 
under their own Acts. It would be a still 
wider departure from the principle of the 
Act, than the proposition to erect spinning 
mills. 

Lorv G. BENTINCK thought these 
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companies might receive such aid as owners 
of the land. 

The CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER did not consider they were owners; 
the proposal was, in fact, an amendment 
in the private Bills of these parties. 

Remaining clauses agreed to. House 
resumed. Bill to be reported. 


THE GALWAY ELECTION. 

Mr. SMITH O’BRIEN stated that he 
held in his hand for presentation a petition 
from certain electors of Galway, complain- 
ing against the election of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman opposite (Mr. Monahan). 
The hon. Member proceeded at some length 
to observe that the present was the last 
day upon which the petition could be pre- 
sented, and the prayer of it was that time 
might be allowed to amend the recogni- 
zances and the affidavits of the sureties. 
By the recent Act which had been passed 
with respect to disputed elections, it was 
necessary that the recognizances should 
be presented to the examiner, whose duty 
it was to ascertain that they were made 
out in the prescribed form, and to endorse 
them, if they were found to be within the 
provisions of the Act. In the present case 
the affidavits of the sureties, Messrs. 
Thomas Francis Meagher and Charles 
Gavan Duffy, were objected to by the exa- 
miner, on the ground of a flaw, viz., that 
they swore they were worth the sum of 
5001. each, whereas they should have 
sworn that they were seised and possessed 
of property to the extent of 5001. The 
question at issue, then, was, whether 
‘worth 50/.,”’ was similar to being seised 
of an estate of the value of 5001. He 
had been told that it was, and that the re- 
cognizances could be put in suit under 
those cireumstances; and believing that all 
indulgence ought to be extended in a case 
of this sort, where the time for completing 
the petition was so short, and the distance 
between the place of election and the me- 
tropolis so very considerable, he hoped the 
House would grant the prayer of the peti- 
tioners, and permit the time to be extend- 
ed in order to amend the recognizances. 
The hon. Gentleman concluded by moving 
a resolution to that effect. 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL appre- 
hended that the House could not accede 
either to the prayer of the petitioners or 
to the Motion of the hon. Member for 
Limerick, for the decision of the examiner 
was declared by the Act of Parliament to 
be final and conclusive. The Act of 7th 
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and 8th Victoria, ec. 103, distinctly pro- 
vided that the recognizances should be en- 
tered into within fourteen days, and that 
certain sureties should perfect their recog- 
nizances in a given form, and should swear 
that they were seised or possessed of real 
or personal property to the amount of 5001. 
The wording of the Act evidently contem- 
plated that the possession should not be 
merely of a temporary character. The 
14th section of the same Act expressly 
enacted that the decision of the examiner 
should be final and conclusive. He sub- 
mitted, then, that the hon. Member for 
Limerick had no locus standi, and the in- 
dulgence prayed could not be granted by 
the House. 

Mr. M‘CARTHY thought it was mere 
special pleading to cavil at the construc- 
tion of the word ‘‘ worth,’ and its mean- 
ing as compared with the terms ‘ seised or 
possessed.’’ He hoped the House would 


consent to the Motion of his hon. Friend, 
and grant time to amend the recogni- 
zances. 

Sm R. PEEL said, that he was the per- 
son who had introduced the Act alluded 
to, the main object of which was to pre- 
vent appeals to the House from the deci- 


sions of competent authorities. Two au- 
thorities had been appointed—one exa- 
miner of recognizances, whose duty it was 
to see that the recognizances were entered 
into in due compliance with the provisions 
of the Act; and the other a Select Commit- 
tee; and in both cases the decision was 
made final and conclusive against all par- 
ties. This was done on purpose to exclude 
any party considerations being brought to 
bear on such subjects within the House. 
He thought the examiner of recognizances 
had acted properly in refusing the petition. 
The Act stated, that the object of the re- 
cognizance was to make the party subject 
to pain of from 500. to 1,000I., to be 
levied on his respective goods and chat- 
tels, lands, and tenements. It became ne- 
cessary, therefore, that the party should 
swear, not according to his own discretion, 
that he was worth 500/., but expressly 
that he was seised or possessed of real or 
personal estate equal to that sum, and 
above what would satisfy all his debts. A 
person might swear that he was worth 
5001., because another person might owe 
him that sum; but that was a different 
thing from swearing that he was actually 
seised of goods and chattels, or real pro- 
perty, enabling him to pay that sum. It 
was necessary, therefore, in order to com- 
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ply with the intentions of the Act, that 
every person on entering his recognizance 
before the person by whom that recogni- 
zance was to be taken, should swear that 
he was seised or possessed of real or per- 
sonal estate to the amount required, If 
the parties concerned did not do that, it 
was impossible that the House could enter- 
tain a petition such as the present. No. 
thing could be more dangerous than for 
the House to sanction such a laxity in its 
proceedings. The intentions of the Act 
and its design would be best inferred by 





those extrinsic authorities who were in- 
| fluenced by no party or personal considera- 
| tions, and the House would be saved the 
|} odium of deciding questions of this kind 
| by a majority. He (Sir R. Peel) must, for 
| one, advise the House to decline assuming 
| a jurisdiction which they had already trans- 
| ferred to another authority. 

Mr. MORGAN O’CONNELL said, it 
was very unpleasant to discuss a question 
of this kind on such very short notice. His 
first impression was, that it was the best 
plan to have the debate adjourned; but the 
Attorney General having given so decided 
an opinion upon the matter, his (Mr. M. 
O’Connell’s) intention was shaken in that 
respect. He thought, however, that the 
House ought to be cautious in deciding a 
matter of this kind hastily, because, in the 
first place, there was a great principle at 
stake; and, secondly, because, upon such 
a subject, the House were in danger of 
having their actions misconstrued. On 
these grounds, he was anxious that the 
further consideration of the subject should 
be postponed until the next sitting of the 
House. 

Mr. SMITH O’BRIEN, in reply, said 
the giving in of the recognizances was only 
a preliminary proceeding, after which a 
day was generally appointed to examine 
whether the securities were or were not 
bond fide. On that transaction the deci- 
sion of the examiner of recognizances 
would of course be final; but in this preli- 
minary stage no damage could be done to 
either party. In point of fact, the House 
was now resting on a mere technicality in 
opposition to law and justice—a techni- 
eality which would be scouted in any court 
of law—for the purpose of preventing par- 
ties from being heard who had charged an 
officer of the Crown with corrupt practices. 
That was a proceeding to which the House 
of Commons should not be a party. He 
would not, after what he had heard, divide 
the House upon the question, but would 
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throw on them the responsibility of reject- 
ing the petition. 

Motion negatived. 

The House adjourned at Two o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, March 9, 1847. 


MincTgs.] PxtITIONS PRESENTED. By the Earl of De- 
sart, from the Relief Committee of Callan, for the 
Adoption of a more extensive System of Railways in 
Ireland.— From Newt ds, for the Establishment of 
one uniform Poor Rate in every Union in Ireland.—By 
Lord Monteagle, from Limerick, for the Abolition cf 
certain Caths required to be taken by Parties entering 
upon the Duties of certain offices.—From Guardians of 
the Helmsley Union, for Repeal of the Poor Removal 
Act. 





IRISH PROCEEDINGS. 

The Ear of LUCAN said, that he was 
not in the House last night, when a noble 
and learned Lord (Lord Brougham) read a 
letter, relating to a part of Ireland with 
which he (the Earl of Lucan) was con- 
nected, which letter contradicted some ob- 
servations which he had felt it his duty to 
make to their Lordships upon a former oc- 
easion relative to the issuing of certain 
processes in the county of Mayo. He 
trusted that their Lordships would not 
deem him out of order if he asked the 
noble and learned Lord whether he had any 
objection to give up the writer of the letter 
which he had read. He could positively 
declare that many statements contained 
in that letter were unfounded and incor- 
rect. It appeared to him, that when a 
noble Lord read a letter in eaxtenso in that 
House, he was bound to do one of two 
things—either to give up the name of the 
writer, or to make himself answerable for 
the contents of the letter. Now, he un- 
derstood that, in the present instance, the 
noble and learned Lord refused to do either 
one or the other. He would take that op- 
portunity of warning the noble and learned 
Lord not to adopt every statement he re- 
ceived or might read ina newspaper, and 
treat it as authentic. To his great aston- 
ishment he saw in The Times the other 
day, under the heading of ‘* The Ministry 
and the Roman Catholic Clergy,”’ some 
statements respecting himself. It might 
appear surprising that he should be drag- 
gedinto a dispute between the Government 
and the Roman Catholie clergy ; but it ap- 
peared that a body of the Roman Catholic 
clergy, assembled at Ballinrobe, on the 2nd 
of the present month, had agreed to a 
resolution which contained the following 
passage :— 

“That we could not furnish to the world a more 
striking proof of the melancholy scenes of eviction 
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and desolation daily occurring in this country, 
and aggravating all the horrors of famine, than 
some of us have witnessed on our approach, this 
day, to the town cottages on the property of the 
Earl of Lucan, stripped of their roofs, and the 
poor inmates cast out on the streets, and bereft of 
the comfort of dying in their own houses. The 
village of Gallowshill, in which this occurred, has 
a name of historic and ominous celebrity, which 
still—what a singular coincidence !—perpetuates 
the tragic scenes of death.” 

Now, as it happened, he had not any pro- 
perty within two miles of the town of Bal- 
linrobe. But the village of Gallowshill was 
particularised; and their Lordships might 
suppose, that though there probably was 
some exaggeration in the statement made 
respecting it, there could be no doubt that 
a portion, at least, of the village had been 
pulled down, and a portion of its inhabit- 
ants turned loose upon the world. It hap- 
pened, however, that upon the very day 
when the Roman Catholic clergy met at 
Ballinrobe, he was at the village of Gal- 
lowshill; and he now declared, upon his 
honour, that not one house in it was touch- 
ed, not one person evicted from it, nor had 
any proceedings of that kind taken place 
there, to his knowledge, for a great num- 
ber of years. His object in referring to 
that circumstance was to warn the noble 
and learned Lord against giving implicit 
credence to every statement which he 
might receive. 

Lorp BROUGHAM assured the noble 
Earl that it was unnecessary to warn him 
not to give implicit credit to every state- 
ment he received, or every word which he 
heard. The degree of belief accorded by 
him would depend entirely upon the judg- 
ment and eredit of the person who wrote, 
and on the judgment and credit of the 
person who printed. He was much dis- 
posed, because he knew the noble Earl, to 
believe the statement which he had now 
made; and if the matter were to be fully 
inquired into, and the other party should 
have an opportunity of explaining, he 
might, perhaps, believe him more impli- 
citly. It was always desirable that a per- 
son whose statement was contradicted, 
should have an opportunity of offering ex- 
planation. For instance, Captain Wynne, 
in a letter, charged two Members of the 
other House of Parliament with having 
quartered on the labour-rate fund—that 
was, upon the public purse—tenants of 
their own who rented considerable farms. 
Those hon. Members got up one after the 
other, and said that there was not a word 
of truth in Captain Wynne’s letter, receiv- 
ed and printed by the Government. In 
consequence of the declarations made by 
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the two hon. Members, the Government] for the House to receive; and neither the 
referred the matter to Captain Wynne;| noble Earl nor the House has any right 
some sort of inquiry took place, and they| whatever to ask a Peer to come to the 
received a letter from the gallant Captain, | question in this way. I will not give an 
reaffirming his former statements. It was|answer. [An ironical cry of “ Hear!” 
impossible to doubt that the Government|I beg to inform noble Lords who ery 
were satisfied of Captain Wynne’s veracity, | ‘‘ Hear,”’ that they show an utter igno- 
because they had not removed him from | rance of Parliamentary proceedings. Since 
his situation, which it would have been | I first entered Parliament, which! am sorry 
their bounden duty to do if he had sent | to say was not yesterday—I have heard, 
them a letter full of falsehoods. Notwith-| over and over again, Peers and Members 
standing, therefore, all the hon. Members | of Parliament refusing to give up the names 
of the other House had said, he (Lord/|of their informants, stating merely that 
Brougham) was bound to believe Captain | they believed the statements which had 
Wynne; and yet the denial of those hon. | been made to them; and every one knows, 
Members was just as complete as any|that from the time of Henry III., when 
denial which the noble Earl ever saw. | Parliament first assumed its form, down- 
Now with respect to his statements last | wards, common fame has been held to be a 
night. He made two statements: one was | ground for statements made in Parliament 
of a general nature, referring to a county | and proceedings founded thereon. 
which he mentioned; but he did not men- The Marevess of LONDONDERRY 
tion the name of a single individual, nor | presented a petition from Newtownards, 
did he give any indication or clue by which | complaining of the present mode of rating 
their Lordships could suspect who were|to the poor. As an Irish proprietor, he 
the persons alluded to in his statement. | was perfectly willing that Ireland should 
He was not bound to give up the name of | have an efficient system of poor laws; but 
his informant. He stated what he believed | he considered that there ought to be a 
to be true, because the information came | fairer mode of rating than. 2xisted at pre- 
from persons who he knew would not wil-| sent. Before he sat down, he begged to 
lingly deceive any one; and at the time he | congratulate himself, and he hoped he 
declared himself satisfied with the credi-| might also congratulate the noble and 
bility of the persons who had written to|learned Lord (Lord Brougham), upon a 
him. If he had taken another course, | fact which he hoped he would be indulgent 
as he might have done—if he had stated ; enough to look to, and not continue his 
that he had been informed of such and | constant and eternal animadversions upon 
such things, and that he believed the} the landlords and people of Ireland—the 
information, without alluding to the man- | fact, namely, that in the county with which 
ner in which it had reached him, could! he (the Marquess of Londonderry) was 
any one have called upon him to give | connected, the county of Down, the land- 
up his authority? If he had attacked | lords had not asked a shilling of assist- 
individuals, that would have been another | ance from the Government, or a. shilling 
matter. In one statement which he made, | from the presentment sessions; and that 
seven or eight individuals were named, | the tenantry had not applied to them for 
and in that case he gave up the name) reduction of rent except in one single 
of his informant, together with his address | parish. He did hope that the noble and 
and calling in life, that being the editor-| learned Lord would remember this fact, 
ship of a newspaper. No part of the! and not continue his sweeping attacks upon 
statement which he made yesterday cast | the landlords and people of Ireland gene- 
any reflection on the noble Earl, and there- | rally. As an Irish proprietor, it was painful 
fore he was surprised that he should call | to him to hear such repeated statements 
upon him to give up hisinformant. As to | against a body of men by many of whom 
the noble Earl’s warning, it was hard to|in many districts they were quite unde- 
say what ought not to be believed after served. The difficulty, as had been ob- 
what had happened in Captain Wynne’s | served by a near relation of his in the other 
ease. ‘House, was, that legislation adapted for 
The Eart of LUCAN : Since the noble one part of Ireland, did not apply to an- 
Lord refuses to name his informant, he other. Yet the noble and learned Lord 
will perhaps state whether he is a respect-,came forward with general statements, 
able person and worthy of credit ? 'which were at all events totally inappli- 
Lorp BROUGHAM: I made a state- | cable to those persons who had never asked 
ment fitting for me to make, and proper ' the Government for a shilling, and to those 
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parts of the country where the estates were 
well managed, and rents regularly paid. 
He alluded particularly to Ulster. | 

Lord BROUGHAM said, that if the 
noble Lord would insist upon being blamed 
whether he was blamed or not, he (Lord 
Brougham) could not help it. He had 
never said that all the landlords of Ireland 
were to blame; he had never made sweep- 
ing charges against them; onthe contrary, 
he had confined himself to a few instances, 
and had expressed his hope and trust, 
almost his belief, that such cases were 
not general, and that they could not with 
justice be said to be general. But the 
noble Lord, nevertheless, got up from time 
to time, and said, ‘‘ I will be accused, and 
nobody shall prevent it.” It was the most 
extraordinary use of the words “ will’? and 
“shall” he ever heard of, except perhaps 
in the case of the man who said, ‘‘I will 
be drowned, and nobody shall save me.”’ 
He (Lord Brougham) repeated, that he 
had never accused the Irish landlords as a 


body; but if the noble Marquess ever said | 


again that he had done so, he would not 
deny it. The noble Marquess also com- 
plained that he did not give him informa- 
tion. Now, he was going to give him in- 
formation, for he was going to move for a 
return of the names of the plaintiffs and 
defendants in all the processes for rent due 
at the 1st of November, 1846, which were 
brought to trial at the sessions of the 11th 
of January, 1847, held at Ballina, barony 
of Tyrawley, in the county of Mayo, with 
the orders made thereupon; also a return 
of all the processes for use and occupation 
of lands and tenements ending the same 
date, and for conacre for the harvest of 
1846. With respect to what the noble 
Marquess had stated about the north of 
Ireland, he was glad to hear that that part 
of the country was in so favourable a con- 
dition; and as there was often a ery to have 
the full benefit of the legislative Union, and 
to have the same laws for Ireland as for 
England, he hoped that those landlords at 
least would not object to have the benefit 
of the same system of taxation as in Eng- 
land, particularly as regarded the assessed 
taxes, the income tax, and the land tax. 
The Marevess of LONDONDERRY 
thought the noble and learned Lord had 
no right to oceupy the time of their Lord- 
ships with bad jokes, ridicule, and sar- 
casms, in order to turn away their atten- 
tion from his general declarations. He 
(the Marquess of Londonderry) appealed 
to the judgment of their Lordships if the 
noble and learned Lord had not made the 
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Irish landlords a sort of general butt; and 
then he got up, and with his special plead- 
ing, his volubility, and his bad jokes, at- 
tempted to show that he had not. If the 
noble and learned Lord went on in this 
way, the end of it would be that nobody 
would mind what he said. If he made 
such attacks upon other persons as he had 
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done upon the Irish landlords, the noble 
and learned Lord would find that they 
| would leave him in the contempt which 
|such attacks deserved. With respect to 
what the noble and learned Lord had said 
| about certain taxes, he (the Marquess of 
| Londonderry) begged to say, from what he 
knew of the loyalty of the people of Ire- 
land, that they would, cheerfully submit to 
any taxes which Parliament deliberately 
imposed upon them. 

Lorp BROUGHAM said, that with re- 
spect to the contempt in which it seemed 
he had fallen with that House and the 
country —so much so, that no person 
would listen or attend in the smallest de- 
gree to anything he said—he could not 
help it; it was the common lot of mankind, 
senators as well as others. He could not, 
of course, hope ever to receive or mect 
with the same reception as the noble Mar- 
quess received when he addressed the 
House; but he was satisfied with the re- 
ception he got; and, if he were satisfied, 
the noble Marquess had no right to com- 
plain. If what he said was so very con- 
temptible, he only hoped and _ trusted that 
the noble Marquess would take the usual 
means of showing his contempt, which 
was by letting him entirely alone, and 
which he thought would be the more pru- 
dent, as it certainly would to him be the 
more agreeable reception to give to any- 
thing he said. The noble Marquess had 
accused him of special pleading, volubility, 
and bad jokes; but what he had said about 
the Irish landlords was no joke: he had 
stated facts, though he denied that he had 
attacked them. It seemed, however, that 
the noble Marquess would not allow him to 
| know whether he had accused them or not; 
and he had appealed to their Lordships to 
decide whether or not he had done so. He 
(Lord Brougham) had a great respect for 
their Lordships’ judgment; and if they, in 
their wisdom, should decide that he had 
not attacked the Irish landlords, that he 
had only mentioned a few instances, and 
given them a little advice, then that would 
acquit him; but if, on the other hand, they 
should convict him, by saying that he had 
attacked the Irish landlords, then he would 
follow the example of that body, and 
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‘cheerfully submit,” as the noble Mar- 
quess said they were prepared to do to the 
income tax; which, by the way, was more 
than could be said for the people of this 
country, for they made many wry faces at 
it, and the longer it continued they liked 
it the worse. But such, it appeared, was 
the blessing of the legislative Union, that 
the people of Ireland would be delighted to 
have it, if Parliament should only think it 
necessary. 

The Eart of LUCAN did not at all 
deny, or pretend to deny, that there had 
been many processes for rent; but the let- 
ter read last night by the noble and learned 
Lord, as to 1,500 or 2,000 processes of 
ejectment, was a most extraordinary exag- 
geration, for which, he believed, there was 
no foundation whatever. 

The Eart of MOUNTCASHEL wish- 
ed that a return should be also obtained 
in reference to the alleged eviction of 400 
tenants in a part of the county of Cork 
which the noble and learned Lord had ab- 
stained from naming. 

Motion agreed to. 

Returns ordered. 

House adjourned. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, March 9, 1847. 


Minvrtes.] Pvusiic Bitts.—1° Agricultural Statistics. 
Reported.—Loan. 

PeTITIONS PRESENTED. By Mr. W. Miles, from Shepton 
Mallett,and Mr. Broadley, from Filey and Muston (Y ork- 
shire), against the Roman Catholic Relief Bill.— By Mr. 
W. Miles, from Wincanton, for Repeal of the Stamp 
Duty on Attorneys’ Certificates.—By Captain Gordon, 
from Aberdeen, and from Goole and Kingsbridge and 
Salcombe, for the Reduction of Lighthouse Dues.—By 
Mr. T. Egerton, from Stalybridge, for Inquiry respecting 
Cotton (India). By Mr. Dickinson, from North Curry, 
for a Day of Humiliation on account of the Famine in 
Ireland.—By Sir J. Y. Buller, from Torbay, against the 
Repeal of the Navigation Laws.—By Mr. E. Shirley, 
from the High Sheriff and Grand Jurors of the County 
of Monaghan, against Union Rating (Ireland).—By Mr. 
P. Scrope, from Mayo, and Mr. Bellew, from Guardians 
of the Poor of the Ardee Union, for Alteration of the 
Poor Law (Ireland.)—By Mr. Allix and other Hon. Mem- 
bers, from several places, for Repeal or Alteration of the 
Poor Removal Act.—By Mr. Ewart and other Hon. 
Members, from a great many places, fur Abolition of the 
Punishment of Death.k—By Mr. Duncan and other Hon. 
Members, from several Railway Companies, against the 
Railways Bill.—By Lord G, Bentinck, from several places, 
in Favour of the Railways (Ireland) Bill.—By Mr. Aldam, 
from Leeds, against laying the Burden on the Revenue 
for the Relief of Ireland—By Mr. Brotherton, from 
several places, for referring National Disputes to Arbitra- 
tion.— By Mr. S. Crawford, from Members of several 
Relief Committees (Ireland), for Inquiry into certain 
Charges respecting Captain Wynne. 


PUNISHMENT OF DEATH. 
Mr. EWART presented petitions for the 
Repeal of the Punishment of Death from 
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a numerous meeting, one of the largest 
ever held, at Exeter Hall; from Liverpool, 
signed by 13,000 persons; another from 
Liverpool, signed by the stipendiary ma. 
gistrate, and several of the other magis- 
trates of the town and county; also peti- 
tions from Birkenhead, Exeter, Norwich, 
Chichester, Dorchester, Bridgewater, and 
many other places, as well as from meet- 
ings, and from congregations in the metro. 
polis and elsewhere. 

Mr. THORNELY also presented a peti- 
tion from the magistrates and a large num- 
ber of the respectable inhabitants of Liver. 
pool to the same effect. 

Mr. EWART then rose to bring for- 
ward the Motion, of which he had given 
notice, for the Total Repeal of the Punish- 
ment of Death. Seven years had now 
elapsed since it had been his lot to bring 
this subject before the attention, or rather 
before the patience, of the House. At that 
time the subject excited a strong interest; 
but it now assumed a far deeper and more 
earnest character. This appeared partly 
from the number of the petitions just pre- 
sented, and the numerous mectings held 
throughout the country, partly from the 
altered character of the petitioners. Seven 
years ago, few of the clergy of the Church 
of England had given in their adherence 
to the principle of total abolition; now, 
considerable number had done so. Many 
were willing to append their names to 
petitions, and to support at public meet- 
ings the Christian principle of repeal. The 
further spread of these opinions was to be 
inferred from the increasing difficulty which 
he understood to prevail of obtaining from 
juries verdicts which involved the punish- 
ment of death. One particular instance 
had been cited to him in which the verdict 
was directly against the facts. If so, 
their instrument of justice failed them. 
It might ultimately fall, enfeebled and use- 
less, from their hands. Proceeding into 
the subject, he should avoid two views of 
it—the religious view, although he enter- 
tained as strong a conviction of the essen- 
tially un-Christian spirit of capital punish- 
ment as any man, and the theoretical view 
of the question. He would endeavour to 
argue it on practical grounds: first, at- 
tempting to prove that death-punishment 
was no longer necessary; secondly, that it 
was positively injurious. The most eminent 
writers, philosophical as well as practical, 
fixed capital punishment on the basis of 
necessity. Filangieri argued that it was 
originally based on the necessity of self- 
defence. But if society could defend itself 
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without capital punishment, this plea of 
necessity vanished. A more modern, and a 
royal writer—distinguished by the mingled 
benevolence and reason which add the 
highest lustre to a Crown—the King of 
Sweden, had also laid it down that capital 
punishment could be justified by necessity 
alone. That most enlightened monarch 
had appointed a commission to inquire into 
the criminal laws of Sweden. In his own 
work, he stated that— 


“The Commission considers that capital punish- 
ment cannot be defended before the tribunal of 
reason and justice on any other grounds than its 
being found necessary for, and conducive to, the 
existence and objects of the State. But”—he sig- 
nificantly adds—* this necessity and applicability 
are doubtful.” 


Was then the infliction of this punishment 
necessary—he (Mr. Ewart) would use a 
stronger term, indispensable—in our own 
existing state of society? Had it not 


safely been dispensed with in less advanced 
and more dangerous states of society ? 
Had the familiar reference to the mild 
justice and sound policy of the code of 
Leopold of Tuscany, abolishing capital 
punishment, ever been disproved? or the 
successful experiment of Sir James Mack- 


intosh in Bombay, as: stated by himself ? 
or the less known, but equally favourable 
result of the late Lord Metcalfe’s merciful 
criminal code in Delhi, recorded in the 
annals of the East India Company? He 
(Mr. Ewart) understood also on good au- 
thority—which extended to the year 1845 
—that the reign of the present Emperor 
of Austria was distinguished by the absence 
of capital punishment; yet, that the crime 
of murder in Austria had diminished. But 
the advocates of the maintenance of capital 
punishment took their stand on the last 
step of the scaffold; and, granting much 
in favour of mitigation, insisted on the ab- 
solute necessity of this punishment in the 
single case of murder. But, had they not 
urged also this same plea of necessity 
through each succeeding step of those va- 
rious acts of mitigation which they first 
opposed, and now, it seemed, approved of ? 
When it was attempted to abolish capital 
punishment for the stealing of sheep, of cat- 
tle, and of horses, and even of 51. ina dwell- 
ing-house, there were those in the House 
of Commons who asserted its peculiar ne- 
cessity in such especial cases. When it 
was hinted that even forgery need not be 
capitally punished, how many insisted on 
the necessity of protecting the moneyed 
interest by sanguinary laws? In almost 
every successive stage of mitigation the 
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plea of the necessity for maintaining the 
punishment of death was urged against 
it. And yet such necessity was no longer 
felt since the mitigation was achieved. 
Might not the plea then be equally futile 
that capital punishment was necessary for 
the crime of murder? Its remission ex- 
tended to cases on the confines of that 
crime, so nearly, indeed, that the line 
of demarcation was scarcely to be dis- 
tinguished. Was it not, therefore, pos- 
sible or probable that it might as safe- 
ly extend even to that crime? On 
what reasonable grounds had their op- 
ponents shown that it should not? The 
only plausible distinction which they drew 
was, that, in the case of murder, there 
was a sort of proportion between the crime 
and the punishment of death. For his 
part, he could not see why the principle 
of proportion was not similarly, if not 
equally, applicable to other cases in which 
the punishment of death had been aban- 
doned. He could not understand that it 
was anything else than the primitive law of 
barbarous retaliation—the short, simple, 
and easy doctrine of the lex talionis, so 
long, but now no longer, the royal road to 
punishment. Lord Bacon had justly de- 
seribed revenge as a ‘‘kind of wild jus- 
tice.”’ But this species of retaliatory jus- 
tice was only a sort of deliberate and civil- 
ized revenge. He denied, therefore, that on 
the ground of ‘‘ proportion, ’’ the retention 
of capital punishment was proved to be any 
longer necessary. But its necessity might 
possibly be proved from statistics. Reason 
not being strongly in its favour, refuge 
might be found in figures. Let them, there- 
fore, meet the question on the debateable 
ground of statistics. Now, it was gene- 
rally admitted that statistics might be 
found or fabricated on either side of an ar- 
gument: they were, or they might be, 
two-sided instruments of Parliamentary 
warfare —like the oracles of old, they 
might utter, not the inspiration of the 
Deity, but the promptings of the priest. 
It was also admitted that statistical results 
often depended on the particular years in- 
cluded within a particular return. A year 
or two of distress, such as the years 1842 
and 1843, might overthrow the entire ba- 
sis of a calculation. Other causes, not per- 
manent, but temporary, might sway the 
balance, and disturb the fair principle of 
calculation. But, he thought, the fairest 
principle to proceed on was, to take a cer- 
tain number of years during which the ca- 
pital punishment was inflicted, and a simi- 
lar number of years during which it was 
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dispensed with, and compare the results. 
He would first refer to a large class of 
crimes in general for which capital punish- 
ment had ceased; and next, to the crime of 
murder, for which alone, practically speak- 
ing, it was stillretained. The first return, 
then, which he would cite, related to the 
first general class of crimes. Its date was 
May 22, 1846. It referred to seventeen 
species of crime punishable with death in 
1830—the period whence the modern mi- 
tigation of our code might be deemed to 
date—it extended backwards to five years 
of capital punishment, forwards to five 
years of non-capital punishment, for those 
seventeen kinds of crime. The result was, 
that, during the five years of capital pun- 
ishment, the total amount of crimes in 
those seventeen cases was 7,276; during 
the five years of non-capital punishment 
they fell to 7,120. This, too, notwith- 
standing the increase of the population. 
He thought this a fair comparison. In 
subsequent years, possibly, other causes 
might incline the balance one way or an- 
other. In one year it was better, in an- 
other worse. In the years 1842 and 


1843, from distress, vast was the increase 
Last year, again, it had de- 


of crime. 
creased, if he remembered right, eight per 
cent in general; and, in one particular 
case, in which it had before increased, and 
whence arguments against further mitiga- 
tion had been drawn—the case of rape— 
it had decreased twenty-six per cent. So 
much for crimes generally. Now, for the 
crime of Murder. A return, moved for in 
1841, giving executions and their results 
in successive periods of five years, showed 
that for the five years ending in 1825, 
1830, 1835, and 1840, as the number of 


executions for murder diminished, the num- 


ber of murders decreased. The number of | 


executions fell from 76, in the five years 
ending in 1825, to 40, in the five years 
ending in 1840; while the number of com- 


mittals for murder fell from 383, in the | 
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descending scale, the crime of murder ap. 
peared to decrease also. In the first pe. 
riod of six years, when the number of 
capital punishments was 122, the number 
of murders was 444. In the last of the 
periods of six years, when the capital pun- 
ishments were only 50, the number of mur- 
ders had fallen to 351. Another table in 
the same return showed another important 
result. It reviewed, first, those years in 
which all who were convicted of murder 
were executed, and an equal number of 
years in which the smallest number of 
those who were convicted were executed; 
thus comparing the effect of the most 
unsparing execution with that of the 
greatest amount of forbearance. What was 
the result? In each year following those 
years in which executions invariably took 
place, the number of murders increased, 
Combining them together, the increase was 
from 239 to 270. On the other hand, in 
the years following those years in which 
there had been the fewest executions, the 
number of murders had fallen from 268 to 
222. He might adduce further statistics 
illustrative of this argument, especially 
those drawn from the results. of commuta- 
tions in different countries. But he fore- 
bore to overload the subject and fatigue the 
House. He likewise might refer to the 
results of mitigation in France, Prussia, 
and Belgium. But he would limit himself 
to those experienced in the last-named 
country ; because Belgium was the only 
country in which capital punishment had 
been recently abolished. It was abolished 
there, or suspended, in the year 1830. 
But, in the year 1835, it appeared that 
certain individuals advised its reintrodue- 
tion for the sake of setting an ‘‘ example.” 
Capital punishments were therefore revived: 
and what was the result? Condemnations, 
which from the year 1830 to 1834 had 
only amounted to sixty-four, rose in the in- 
terval between 1835 and 1839, to eighty; or 
about twenty-five per cent. Here he would 


former five years, to 291, in the latter five | close his argument from figures. Argu- 


years. In the same periods it would ap- 
pear that the certainty of punishment in- 


ments from facts and circumstances led to 
the same conclusion. Our prison discipline 


creased; for the centesimal proportion of was immensely improved; our police every- 
convictions to committals rose from 22-98 | where better regulated; education was 


to 29-90. Another return, elucidating this | yearly advancing. 
guards which these improvements gave, 


subject—moved for, like almost all these 
returns, at the suggestion of a very highly 


The additional safe- 


while they rendered crime more unlikely 


valued friend of his (Mr. Wrightson), a/|or more controllable, rendered less neces- 


gentleman who had written ably on the 
subject—was dated August 22, 1843. It 
comprehended periods of six years, from 
the year 1812 to 1843. As the capital 


sary the usurpation of the disposal of hu- 
man life by man. Finally, on this part of 
his argument, he would say, that, however 
he might have argued, ill or well, against 


punishments for murder decreased in the! the necessity of capital punishment, the 
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yeal onus probandi did not lie on him to 
prove, or try to prove, the negative—that 
eapital punishment was not necessary— 
but upon those who opposed him to prove 
the affirmative issue of its necessity. Here 
he left this part of his argument, and pro- 
ceeded with the next, to show that the 
punishment of death was not only not ne- 


cessary, but that it was positively injurious | 
favour existed no longer. Surely the same 


' result must follow if the capital penalty were 
| repealed in the case of murder. The last 
| bad effect on the criminal, too obvious and 


in its results. Injurious to whom? To 
the criminal who suffered, to the jury who 
tried him, and to the public for whose sake 
the suffering was supposed to be permitted. 
First, with respect to the criminal, It had 
been admitted ever since the days of Bec- 
caria, that the main element of a well- 
chosen punishment was its certainty of in- 
fiction. But, he would ask, ‘‘ Can you un- 
varyingly, or with any due degree of cer- 
tainty, inflict the punishment of death 
even for the crime of murder? If you 
cannot do so, the general effect on the cri- 
minal’s mind must be an uncertain one.”’ 
In such a case the disposition of man in- 
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dignity of death. That it was the punish- 
ment, not the crime, which produced this 
false sympathy, he (Mr. Ewart) was con- 
vinced, for this reason: formerly the same 
sympathy existed for criminals who were 
capitally sentenced for forgery, for rob- 
bery, or for sheepstealing. But, now that 
the capital punishment was abolished in 
those cases, the false sentiment in their 


too often urged for him to dwell upon, 


| was, that serious, but unanswerable objec- 
| tion in the eyes of reason and religion, the 


withdrawal, or rather extinction, of the 
criminal without the chance of reform. 
By capital punishment he was dismissed— 
‘* Unhousell’d, disappointed, unaneal’d, 
No reckoning made, but sent to his account 
With all his imperfections on his head!” 
Thus justice precipitately closed the career 
of crime! He (Mr. Ewart) turned next 


clines towards the chances in his own | from the prisoner to the adjudicating body 
favour: a species of moral gambling is en-|—the jury. He maintained that the con- 
gendered, and he boldly stakes the uncer- | tinuance of capital punishment was posi- 


tainty of his own life against the general 
uncertainty of the law. But, besides the 
final uncertainty of the punishment, there 
were many intermediate causes of uncer- 
tainty. There was an uncertainty which 
had not been sufficiently dwelt on—that of 
the English legal definition of murder! 
“ Malice prepense’” must be an essential 
ingredient in the crime. Now it appeared 
to him that ‘‘ malice prepense’’ might bear 
a different definition in the minds of dif- 
ferent judges ; for the proof of it depended 
on the circumstances of the case; and that 
which might appear to amount to a delibe- 
rate purpose in one man’s mind, might not 
appear so in the mind of another. He 
thought the uncertainty of this definition 
was traceable in the constructions which it 
had undergone by different tribunals. He 
forbore to dwell on the various stages, be- 
fore, during, and after, the trial, all so 
many different degrees, or professions, of 
uncertainty. Before the final consummation 
of the sentence, both local interest and pub- 
lie feeling interposed to stay the uplifted 
arm of justice. What was worse, a morbid 
sympathy was engendered—engendered he 
(Mr. Ewart) maintained by capital punish- 
ment alone—which threw a false splendour 
around the criminal, and raised him into a 
sort of felonious hero. This false splen- 


dour was flung over one, who would other- | 
wise be unnoticed, by the magnitude of his _ 
punishment, and what might be called the | 


tively injurious also in its influence on the 
jury. It dazzled, or dimmed, the vision of 
justice, which should be strong and clear. 


The magnitude of the punishment threw 


the crime into the shade. The jury were 
taught to shrink from a responsibility, 
when they ought simply to discharge a 
duty; and their decisions were oversha- 
dowed by the magnitude of the penalty im- 
posed by the law. This feeling had evi- 
dently increased in modern times. In his 


opinion it would continue to increase. As 


men advanced in civilization they must more 
acutely feel their own responsibilities ; 
above ali, they must feel that awful respon- 
sibility, the infliction of a punishment, final 
and fatal, by a fallible tribunal. In modern 
times, too, men were prone to draw refined 
distinctions on the ground of insanity in 
criminal cases. Perhaps it might be even 
said, that the more horrible and stronger 
the murder, the more inclined might some 
men be to ascribe it to the wanderings of 
reason. Here then was another opening 
for the escape of the responsibility of a 
jury. The continuance, therefore, of capi- 
tal punishment enfeebled the administra- 
tion of justice, and shook our jury system 
to its foundation: it was injurioys to the 
tribunal which administered, as well as to 
the criminal who suffered from, the law. 
But was it not, also, fatally injurious to the 
public ?—the public whom they ought, first 
of all, to regard—the public, for whose 
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sake it was said that capital punishments 
were maintained as an example. As an 
example to whom? What thoughtfu! 
father would admonish his children by 
means of such an exhibition ? What pious 
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tablished resistance to the pressure of the 
law, but a resistance which was constantly 
increasing. Every year, therefore, must add 
to the difficulty, if the present system were 
continued. But, if it were discontinued, 


tutor would initiate his pupils in such a | he might be justly asked, what punishment 
lesson? Was it then for the more labor- | would he substitute for the punishment of 


ious classes that they maintained this public 


death? To that question he would answer, 


eeremony; those classes whom they ought | that, with all the appliances and means, 
to elevate and refine, not demoralize and de- | and all the skilful refinements of our pre- 


base ? To which portion of those who be- | 


held it could it do good? To the virtuous ? 
They shunned it entirely, or retired from 
it with abhorrence ; or, if they endured to 
witness it, they became one step the fur- 
ther removed from virtue. To the vicious? 
It had been proved by repeated evidence 
that criminals were not only the unreformed 
witnesses of executions; but that they 
were, in some cases, incited to crime by 
witnessing them. Was it then the uncer- 
tain mass who fluctuate between good and 
evil, the indifferent, on whom they were to 
produce an effect? If for such as these 
executions were to be maintained as an in- 
centive to virtue, why not make a great 
moral lesson of them? Why not invest 
them with the serious dignity of a so- 
lemn ceremony? Instead of that, they 
were hurried through, often suddenly, in 


the doubtful twilight of the morning—as if 
the State were ashamed of this great moral 
lesson; and, still more, as if it were 
ashamed of the minister of public instrue- 
tion by whom this moral lesson was practi- 


cally imparted. But, it might be said, 
«* Execute in private ;’’ and some persons 
were in favour of such a proposition. If 
so, what became of the argument of exam- 
ple? It must, in that case, be abandoned 
as untenable. But there was another point 
of view, which more especially disclosed 
the inefficiency of capital punishments in 
free countries like our own. In such coun- 
tries efficient punishment might be said to 
consist of two combined forces: the one 
derived from the sentence of the law ; the 
other from the weight which public opinion 
superadded to that sentence. In such 
cases, the effect of law was enforced by the 
coincident pressure of public approbation. 
But if the law were at variance with pub- 
lie opinion, public opinion exercised, not a | 
coincident, but a perpetually counteracting, 
effect to the pressure of the law. But 
what if. that counteracting effect went on 
constantly increasing? From the petitions 
on their Table, from the well-known senti- | 
ments of the people, it appeared that it | 
did so. In the case of capital punish- 
ments, therefore, they had not only an es- 


sent system of imprisonment, he would 
substitute imprisonment for life. This had 
been done in other countries possessing 
less advantages. Why should it not be 
tried in this? Such a punishment was 
not, like the punishment of death, barbar- 
ous, yet evanescent ; it was ever-present 
and effective. It was no transient and 
futile horror, like the spectacle of a sudden 
and sanguinary death, but, while life lasted, 
an ever-living lesson. Nor would it be 
wanting in severity; since what more for- 
midable sentinels for the portals of a pri- 
son, than the dread phantoms of solitude 
and sin? Thus, in the course of time, 
the prisoner might be brought under the 
control of religious influences ; reformation 
would take the place of execution:— 
“Donec longa dies perfecto temporis orbe 
Concretam exemit labem purumque reliquit 
Aithereum sensum :”— 
and he might be softened and moulded in- 
toa new creature. But what was the oper- 
ation of the present system? Time was, 
in many cases, denied for the operation of 
repentance. If the distinguishing doctrine 
of Islamism was resignation, surely one at 
least of the vital characteristics of Chris- 
tianity was repentance. Yet by the in- 
fliction of capital punishment they closed 
the gates of repentance on mankind. Nay, 
some of the strongest opponents of aboli- 
tion admitted this objection; for they pro- 
posed that the execution of a capital sen- 
tence should be suspended for a year, in 
order to give time for repentance. But if 
for one year, why not for two—for three 
—for four—five, or ten? Who shall pre- 
scribe within what time a sinner shall re- 
pent? The principle of opposition on this 
ground was, then, virtually abandoned; 
and what more momentous ground could 
be submitted to their contemplation ? This 
only passing glance at one religious aspect 
of the question, which forced itself on his 


‘attention, would he (Mr. Ewart) allow 


himself. But, ere he closed, he must turn 
to another view of the question. It was 
not by sanguinary punishments, or punish- 
ments of any description, that they could 
overcome the tendency to crime. The re- 
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medy was @ more searching one. To ex- 
tirpate the evil, they must strike deeper ; 
they must give the people, not a horror of 
the punishment, but a horror of the crime. 
They must educate the people. But there 
were two modes of educating them; one 
acting by internal means, the other by 
the external influence of outward objects. 
Among the external influences, one was, 
the withholding from the view of the 
public, sights which could only tend to 
harden and degrade it. All experience 
showed that such scenes debased and bar- 
barized the people. The King of Sweden, 
to whose work he had already referred, 
showed this result, he thought conclusively. 
He gave a catalogue of countries in which 
capital punishments were most common, 
yet in which savage and sanguinary crimes 
appeared most prevalent. Thus Spain, 
which exhibited the most numerous execu- 
tions (1 in 122,000 inhabitants) was the 
most fertile in atrocity of crime. But Nor- 
way, in which country no execution had oc- 
curred from the year 1835 to the year 1837, 
showed only one execution to every 720,000 
of its inhabitants. Yet the conterminous 
country of Sweden, in which crimes were 
far more common, exhibited one execution 
for every 172,000 inhabitants. The same 
inferences might be drawn by comparing 
Ireland, and even England and France, 
with Pennsylvania, Prussia, or Bavaria— 
States in which executions were most 
rare. History told the same tale. In 
the best times capital punishments were 
the most uncommon, or the most at va- 
riance with the feelings of the people. 
Thus, in the high and palmy days of 
Rome, they found capital punishments 
generally abolished. Even on occasion of 
the treason of Catiline, an argument was 
raised against the infliction of the pun- 
ishment of death. It was argued, says 
Cicero— 

“Mortem a diis immortalibus non esse supplicii 
causa constitutam Itaque eam sapientes 
hunquam inviti, fortes etiam sxpe libenter oppe- 
tiverunt,”” 

In the earlier and purer era of primitive 
Christianity, the same reluctance had been 
manifested. High reason, and deep religion 
combined and coincided on this good prin- 
ciple. The time was come when, in this 
country, the experiment might be fairly 
tried. Commercial freedom was opening 
trade and labour to the people. Educa- 
ton was following in the track of com- 
mercial freedom. The people even now 
Were scarcely patient of these pomps of 
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death and spectacles of blood, the attri- 
butes of an age more barbarous than our 
own. He asked the Legislature to listen 
to their aspirations; to achieve a great 
social, moral, and religious victory; and to 
offer up this last sacrifice, expiatory of the 
sanguinary legislation of the past, on the 
united altars of civilization and Christi- 
anity. 

Dr. BOWRING seconded the proposi- 
tion. Every discussion that took place in 
that House and out of doors on this ques- 
tion brought the period nearer to them, at 
which the total abolition of the punishment 
of death would become inevitable. It 
could not be denied that every experiment 
that had been made had been successful, 
and that with the diminution of punish- 
ments there had been a corresponding di- 
minution in crime. If anything charac- 
terized an advancing and progressive age, 
it was respect for life. Disregard of that 
highest and greatest of treasures, was al- 
ways associated with backwardness and 
barbarism. Reverence for life, and a dis- 
position to recognise its sacredness, and an 
unwillingness to throw it away, was what 
distinguished the best understanding of the 
principles of Christianity, and the first ad- 
vance of civilization and philosophy. In a 
state of society in which life was wantonly 
wasted, be assured they would find all the 
elements of crime; but the indisposition to 
crime, as far as their experience went, 
should always be associated with that hesi- 
tation with which legislators consent to de- 
stroy life, and in which public opinion 
comes to confirm the decision of legisla- 
tors. It appeared to him, that if they de- 
sired to inspire in the minds of every one 
a respect and a reverence for that posses- 
sion which they called life, they ought 
themselves on no occasion to throw it 
away. On what principle, he asked, did 
society take altogether from the criminal 
the hope of reformation. His hon. Friend 
had quoted statistics of several countries 
which fully bore out his statement; but he 
had not referred to those of Prussia, which 
were peculiarly illustrative of the subject. 
Again, let them look to the number of 
homicides and other aggravated crimes 
committed in the Roman States as com- 
pared with Tuscany. These were adjoin- 
ing States, and the people much resembled 
each other; and he imputed the small com- 
parative number of homicides and other 
crimes in Tuscany to the humanity of the 
legislation, which was in his mind the 


philosophy of legislation. He did not 
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think that the House could be better em-| would be found that they would give di. 
ployed than in diminishing the number | rectly opposite results. If they took only 
of crimes for which the perpetrators were | one period, particular circumstances might 
now executed; and as experience had| have existed to lead to a diminution of 
hitherto been successful in all proceedings | crime; but if they took an equal period at 
in that direction, he trusted that the House | another time, an increase would appear, 
would assent to the Motion of his hon. | In stating this, however, he admitted that 
Friend. ithe effects to the contrary were not of a 

Sir GEORGE GREY regretted that he | very serious nature; and he believed that 
could not assent to the Motion of his hon. no one in that House would say that he 
Friend the Member for Dumfries. On the | wished the Legislature to retrace its steps, 
present occasion his hon. Friend had | and go back to the punishment of death in 
avoided an objection which was made to | cases where it had been abolished. The 
another Motion he brought forward in | principle was an important one as related 
1841 on this subject, the last time, he be- | to the interests of society, and as regarded 
lieved, that it had been brought before the | the prevention of crime. His hon. Friend 
House. That Motion stated distinctly that | said, that the infliction of the punishment 
capital punishment should cease; and the | of death in cases of murder did not answer 
effect of the adoption of such a resolution | the object in view; and he founded this 
would have been the involving those charged | opinion not on statistics as to the crime of 
with the execution of the law in great em- ‘murder, but on statistics having reference 
barrassment. THis hon. Friend now moved | to other crimes for which the punishment 
for the abolition of the punishment of death | of death had been removed. With respect 
in another manner; but, looking at the | to the results obtained respecting the latter 
arguments adduced in support of the Mo-j| class of crimes, it must be admitted that 
tion, and also to the effect which he be-| public opinion did not go with the infliction 
lieved that the adoption of a Motion for | of the severer punishment. They were a 
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the total abolition of the punishment of | class of crimes, the commission of which 
death would have, he felt it to be his duty | did not so deeply involve the interests of so- 
to resist the introduction of the Bill. 


The | ciety. It was therefore impossible for the 
hon. Gentleman very properly discarded | Government to inflict the capital punishment 
the urging any theological ground for his | against the operation of public opinion. As 
Motion, but rested it on the state of so-| long as the severer punishment existed, it 
ciety, and on the diminution of crime which | held out an inducement to the commission 
it would lead to. The hon. Gentleman did | of the crime, as criminals believed that 
not call upon them to diminish the number! they might to a certain degree commit 
of offences for which the punishment of | them with impunity, from the unwilling- 
death now appeared in the Statute-book, | ness of parties to prosecute and of juries to 
because there were peculiar grounds for| convict. Persons, in many of these cases, 
such diminution; but invited them to agree | would not come forward to prosecute, as 
that in all cases, and even cases of the/ these crimes involved only a pecuniary 
most aggravated murder, and cases of | loss; and they therefore would not prose- 
high treason, which might involve the! cute when the result probably might lead 
greatest danger to the nation, and be at- | to the shedding of blood. Juries also were 
tended with the most serious loss of life, | unwilling to convict in such cases, even on 
they should dispense with the punishment | the strongest evidence. The hope of im- 
of death. He could not agree in such aj punity was thus excited, and a premium 
large and sweeping proposition. His hon.| was thus held out for the commission of 
Friend said, that he founded his case on| this class of crimes. It was certainly true 
statistical returns; and his hon. Friend who | that no threat of capital punishment would 


seconded the Motion also quoted further | 
statistical returns, and said that they | 


showed that in proportion as they had re- 
pealed the punishment of death for crimes, 
so in the same or a greater proportion had 
crime diminished. He agreed with his 


hon. Friend that statistics were the ele- | 


ments of Parliamentary warfare; but if 
they took other quinquennial periods, in- 
stead of those quoted by his hon. Friend, it 


deter from the commission of crime, when 
it was known that the punishment would 
not be inflicted. In fact, no Act of Parlia- 
ment could answer the object in view if it 
imposed punishments and penalties which 
ran counter to the current of public opinion, 
and such a law must soon be repealed by the 
successful influence of public opinion. What 
was, however, now the state of the law 
with respect to capital punishments? Since 
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1841, when the last amendment of the law 
in this respect was made, certain cases 
were reserved in which capital punishment 
should be inflicted; but not a single exe- 
cution had taken place since that time, but 
in cases of murder. He would now show 
the House that, instead of there having 
been an increase of the crime of murder in 
this country, there had, on the contrary, 
been a gradual decrease in the commit- 
ments for murder. On the average, during 
the periods of 1813-15, there had been 
but one commitment to every 133,000 souls; 
during the years 1823-25 but one commit- 
ment to every 157,000; during the years 
1833-35 but one commitment to every 
193,000; and during the years 1844-46 
there had been but one commitment to 
every 240,000 souls, showing a great and 
progressive decrease in the commitments 
for murder; while in the same period the 
commitments for crime generally, to which 
the punishment of death is not attached, 
increased 276 per cent. He did not say 
that the abolition of the capital punishment 
was the cause of the increase of other 
crimes, for they must take into considera- 
tion the increase in the population since 
that time, and, above all, the improvement 
which had taken place in the police, which 
had increased its efficacy, and led to a 
greater number of criminals being detected 
and brought to trial. The almost certainty 
of execution following in clear cases of 
murder had not tended to increase that 
crime, but had had the practical effect of 
diminishing it. He believed that criminals 
looked forward with a degree of horror at 
the infliction of the punishment of death, 
which they would not feel at any other 
punishment. The certainty of its following 
in cases of murder, rendered it different 
from its being attached to other crimes, 
where it was not inflicted. He did not be- 
lieve that public opinion was in favour of 
the abolition of this punishment, although 
4 large number of conscientious persons, 
for whom he entertained the greatest re- 
spect, were in favour of it; but still he 
believed that the great majority of the 
people would be shocked, and public feeling 
would be outraged, if it was at once abo- 
lished. His hon. Friend had stated that 
life was the highest and greatest treasure 
of man, and that it should not be sacrificed 
wantonly. He not only agreed in this, but 
he would observe that it would be disgrace- 
ful in any Government wantonly to inflict 
any punishment. It was the first duty of 

overnment to look te the protection of 
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life; and he believed that it was by the 
continuance of the punishment of death in 
cases of murder that this object would be 
obtained. In cases of murder, there was 
no unwillingness to come forward. On the 
contrary, in such cases there was every 
desire, on the part of both prosecutor and 
witnesses, to convict the criminal; and it 
was very rarely in England that juries 
hesitated to discharge their duty in such 
cases. Therefore, he said that no man 
who committed murder could reasonably 
expect that the punishment of death would 
not follow. His hon. Friend had spoken 
of executions, and had asked what was the 
use of them. Did he suppose that it was 
to operate as an example only on those 
who saw them with their own eyes? He 
believed that the effect was not produced 
only on the spectators, but was widely in- 
fluential when the result became known. 
When persons read accounts of the execu- 
tion and the trial, and were struck with 
the solemn mode in which sentence was 
passed, the effect was produced on the 
rest of the community, and was not merely 
confined to the crowd which had assembled 
to witness the dying struggles of the cri- 
minal. Jle would not say whether execu- 


tions produced crimes to the extent stated 


by his hon. Friend; but he believed that per- 
sons who went to executions were generally 
deeply imbued with crime. With reference 
to juries having been said to acquit impro- 
perly persons charged with murder, on the 
ground of insanity, he could say, from his 
experience in the office which he had the 
honour to fill, that the cases were not 
nearly so general as stated; and although 
there were cases of this serious nature, 
where juries had given such verdicts on 
comparatively slight indications of insanity, 
yet there were many more where juries had 
given such verdicts in simple cases of lar- 
ceny, from some mistaken feelings of hu- 
manity. In the latter cases, the parties 
would certainly have a much longer impri- 
sonment inflicted on them. As to that 
part of his hon. Friend’s speech in which he 
stated that if the capital punishment was 
abolished in cases of murder, the juries 
would be unwilling to give credit to the 
plea of insanity, he did not think that 
his hon. Friend had adduced any argument 
which would justify the support of the 
Motion on that ground. He did not think 
it was necessary for him then to go further 
into the subject. As to the abolition of 
the punishment of death for the other 
crimes on which it was now imposed, he 
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would only observe that, although for the | words on one point which had been alluded 


last five years no case had occurred in| 


which it was necessary to inflict it, yet 
eases might arise, such as treason, in which 
it would be necessary, although this was a 
crime of such unfrequent occurrence ; but 
because the crime was not common was no 
answer to the necessity for the severest 
punishment for it. 

Mr. HUME observed that the right hon. 





to. The right hon. Baronet had said that 
the feeling of the country was against the 
Motion. Now as far as his observation 
extended, the right hon. Baronet was mis- 
taken, for he believed that it was almost 
entirely in favour of the Motion. He 
knew this to be the case with respect to 
his constituents, who, if they did not en- 
tertain an unanimous feeling on the sub- 


Gentleman had admitted the diminution of | ject, yet a very large majority of them 
some crimes by the abolition of the punish- | were decidedly of opinion that this punish- 


argument for going on in the same course ? 


volved an argument against the abolition 


ment of death. Was not that the strongest | ment should cease. 


Sir R. H. INGLIS said, that if his right 


The speech of the right hon. Baronet in- hon. Friend the Secretary for the Home 


| Department had not thrown the shield 


ef the punishment of death in all cases. | of his character over part of the speech of 


He said life was valuable and sacred ; and, 
therefore, they should protect it by suck a 
punishment as was best calculated for the 
purpose of deterring criminals from taking 
away life. This was the old argument 
against the abolition of the punishment in 
all cases of stealing, on the principle that 
property was sacred, and should be protect- 
ed in every possible way. The right hon. 
Gentleman said that he was not prepared to 
take a further view of the question—that 
he was not prepared to go back—but all 


his arguments told against him on this 


point. It was notorious that persons who 
went to executions became indifferent to 
the shedding of blood, and very often ulti- 
mately became murderers themselves. The 
result of every proceeding on the subject 
in that House for the last twenty-five 
years, showed the propriety of diminishing 
the severity of punishments. The right 
hon. Gentleman said that public opinion 
was not favourable to the removal of capi- 
tal punishments in cases of murder. But 
there were four or five other crimes for 
which this punishment was now retained, 
but never executed. Surely it could be 
abolished with respect to them. Juries 
formerly hesitated to convict in the clear- 
est cases where property was concerned, 
because they objected to the infliction of 
capital punishment, and so it would be in 
eases of murder. The question was, whe- 
ther the taking the life of a murderer de- 
terred another from the commission of that 
erime? Such had been the effect of abo- 
lishing this punishment, that he called 
upon the House to go on in the same 
course. He trusted that at any rate the 
Government would allow the Bill to be 
brought in. 

Mr. AGLIONBY was anxious, as a 
supporter of the Motion, to say a few 








the hon. Member for Dumfries, which he 
thought was open to exceptiom, he should 
not have risen to address the House on 
that occasion. As far as he could under- 
stand, his right hon. Friend had praised 
the hon. Member for having avoided all 
the theological part of the question. Now, 
if he (Sir R. H. Inglis) rightly compre- 
hended that question, it was not left to 
them to decide as a matter of expediency 
whether or not they should inflict the pun- 
ishment of death in cases of murder, 
whatever they might do in any other cases. 
His hon. Friend had stated that the pun- 
ishment of death under the Levitical law, 
had been abolished by the more humanising 
spirit of the Christian dispensation. But 
that was not the point at issue; the pun- 
ishment of death did not rest on the Le- 
vitical law. It was a law given by God 


| himself when the world had been newly 


replenished. The law given by the Al- 
mighty was, that ‘‘ whoso sheddeth man’s 
blood, by man shall his blood be shed.” 
Ile did not think, therefore, that human 
legislators were at liberty to dispense with 
the punishment of death for wilful mur- 
der. He had always avowed that opinion 
in private, and he would never shrink from 
avowing it in public. The House, how- 
ever, would show itself prepared to blot 
out that universal command of God, as he 
believed it to be, if it were to accede to 
the Motion of the hon. Member for Dum- 
fries. But, even on lower grounds, he 
should deprecate the adoption of that Mo- 
tion; for it was clear that if the same pun- 
ishment were enacted for murder and for 
burglary, the man who committed burglary 
would also commit murder, because he 
would by that means take away a witness 
of his crime, and would incur no greater 
degree of punishment. He should not 
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trespass any longer on the time of the 
House, as he had frequently on former oc- 
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no longer remain on the Statute-book. 
There were many ways of punishing 


casions expressed to them his views upon | crime—from the tread-mill, the silent 


the subject. 


He felt it his duty to give | 


or separate system of imprisonment, to 
’ 


his decided opposition to the Motion of his | transportation—without putting men to 


hon. Friend, believing, as he did, that the 
measure would not be productive of good, 
but would loosen the ties of society. Let 
them remember that all their sympathies 
should not be in favour of the criminal, 
but that they should also be extended to 
the victims of his crime. 

Mr. BROTHERTON said, that pun- 
ishment could only be justified on the 
ground that, by its infliction, it would 
either reform the offender, make repara- 
tion to society for the injury done, or de- 
ter others from the commission of crime 
by the example it afforded. 1t could easily 
be shown that capital punishment did not 
produce any such effects. It was impossi- 
ble to reform a man after you had hanged 
him. As long as a man lived, he might 
make some reparation to society for the 
injury he had done; but he who was hang- 
ed could no longer be useful to society: 
and there was a growing conviction in the 
public mind, that the punishment of death 
did not prevent crime. In his opinion, it 
was of the greatest importance that the 
laws and institutions of the country should 
cherish in the minds of the people a feel- 
ing of the sacredness of human life. The 
punishment of death was either right or 
wrong. If it were wrong, it could not, 
under any circumstances, become right. 
He who gave life, had alone the right to 
take it way. The infliction of capital pun- 
ishment was a violation of the principles 
of humanity, justice, and merey. With 
regard to the text, ‘‘ Whoso sheddeth 
man’s blood, by man shall his blood be 
shed,’ he believed it was no more a pre- 
cept than the declaration that ‘‘ they that 
take the sword, will perish by the sword,” 
was a precept. Both were intended to teach 
men that they must expect just retribution 
for the committal of injustice. That the 
quotation was not a law, was proved by 
the fact that it was forbidden to slay the 
first murderer on record. If the text 
mentioned by the hon. Baronet were to be 
taken in the sense in which he wished it 
to be, one murder would lead directly to 
another, and, in that case, where was 
bloodshedding to end? Would that text 
justify murder for the purpose of re- 
taliation? He maintained that capital 
punishment was wrong in principle, and 
that the law sanctioning it, should 





death. The State had power over the 
civil, but it had no right to take the na- 
tural life of man. There was a growing 
public opinion that crime diminished in 
proportion to the mildness of the laws. 
The improvement in public opinion on this 
subject was illustrated by a case that had 
occurred in the year 1514, when a man 
was executed at Chelmsford, in Essex, 
for cutting down a cherry tree. It was 
reported that the judge on the trial ob- 
served, that ‘‘a man who would cut down 
a tree maliciously, would kill a man.” 
No judge at the present day would utter 
such a sentiment. He trusted that public 
opinion would improve still further, until 
the punishment of death was finally abo- 
lished. 

Ilouse divided:—Ayes, 41; Noes, 81: 
Majority, 40. 
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AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS. 


Mr. MILNER GIBSON rose to ask 
leave to bring in a Bill for the collection 
of several returns of agricultural statistics 
in England and Wales. By this measure 


it was proposed to obtain a return from 
every occupying tenant of pieces of land 


of not less than from three to five acres, a 
description of the crops which were sown 
upon his land. The Bill provided that the 
return might be annual; but it also pro- 
vided that in case the Board of Trade, or 

her authority, should think fit, it would 
be in their power, if annual returns should 
appear unnecessary, to order them to be 
made at longer intervals of time. A dis- 
pensing power would be given to the Board 
of Trade. It was proposed to divide Eng- 
Jand and Wales into superintendent regis- 
trar generals’ districts. Each superinten- 
dent registrar’s district was to be divided 
into registrars’ districts; and it was pro- 
posed to obtain in each registrar’s district 
the form of return of which he had spoken. 
The registrar, or agricultural enumerator, 
who would be placed in each district, would 
be bound by his duty to communicate with 
every farmer, and to procure from each 
the returns sought for. He would then 
forward the returns to the superintendent 
registrar, who would afterwards forward 
them to the Registrar General in London, 
who would send them to the Board of 
Trade, where they would be arranged in 
form to be laid before Parliament. The 
Bill was confined in its operations to Eng- 
land and Wales; but if it should appear 
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desirable that this mode of obtaining re. 
turns should be extended to Scotland, it 
could be done. With regard to Ireland, 
he would leave the collecting of those re. 
turns to the Executive Government. The 
plan was under consideration by which the 
Executive Government would be enabled 
to obtain them. By these means, the 
whole of the returns of the United King. 
dom would be completed. Te did not 
think it would be necessary for him to 
show how important those returns would 
be, as the House was not, he believed, 
inclined to refuse its assent to the intro- 
duction of the measure. He would merely 
observe that it went no further than ob- 
taining from the farmers returns of the 
quantity of land under cultivation, of the 
different kinds of crops from which they 
should endeavour to approximate to the 
quantity of grain likely to be produced 
during the year, by estimating the quan- 
tities usually produced from the various 
qualities of soil, taking into account the 
sort of weather prevailing. They could 
not pretend to do more than approximate 
by such means to the probable quantity 
of wheat, barley, bere, and oats in the 
United Kingdom. 

Mr. ILUME, if he did not mistake, be- 
lieved the whole plan to be wild and use- 
less. Why did they not take example 
from India, where those agricultural statis- 
tical returns were so clearly made out, 
that every acre of land under tillage in 
Bengal, and its actual produce within a 
bushel, were known directly after the har- 
vest was over? But by this Bill they were 
to have registrars in every parish. They 
had already machinery of registrars enough. 
The registrars of births and deaths cost 
them between 70,0007. and 80,0001. a 
year; and now they were to have another 
set of registrars. He would suggest the 
possibility of their using those already em- 
ployed. Why could they not have parish 
returns? But, after all, the measure would 
be of no value, if its provisions did not 
extend alike to England, Scotland, and 
Ireland. 

Mr. HENLEY thought it hardly fair to 
bring in a Bill for England and Wales 
before the Executive had prepared a sys- 
tem for Scotland and Ireland. One thing 
was very certain, that by its provisions 
they would establish a vast number of enu- 
merators throughout England and Wales; 
but he did not see that they would, after 
all, be much nearer to a knowledge of the 
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actual quantity of produce in the country 
than before. 
Leave given. 


DEATHS (IRELAND). 


Mr. SMITH O’BRIEN, in moving 
for— 


“A Return of the number of persons who have 
died in each parish in Ireland, during each Month 
since the 1st day of November, 1846, in so far as 
the same can be ascertained by information derived 
from the inquiries of the constabulary, specify- 
ing the number who have died from starvation, 
or disease consequent upon insufficiency of food, 
with a summary for the whole of Ireland ;’— 


observed, that he was very much surprised 
to find that there was an objection on the 
part of Her Majesty’s Government to grant 
such return. 

Sin GEORGE GREY begged to ex- 
plain, that the only portion of the Motion 
to which he objected, was that which con- 
tained the words, ‘“ officiating clergymen 
of the several religious denominations.” 
Over those gentlemen the Government had 
no control, and they could not therefore 
ask them to furnish the returns. He had 


no objection to have them from the 


constabulary, and he freely consented to 
that portion of the hon. Gentleman’s Mo- 
tion. 

Mr. SMITH O’BRIEN expressed his 
contentment with the Amendment. 

Mr. SHAW would be unwilling to object 
to anything of the nature under consider- 
ation, but he thought returns by mere 
policemen insufficient. 

Lorp GEORGE BENTINCK could not 


see any objection to asking the various 


clergymen in Ireland for returns of the , 
deaths this year, last year, and the year | 


before, in their several parishes; and under 
present circumstances he did not think they 
would refuse. 

Mr. AGLIONBY thought it might have 
been shown that returns of such a sort as 
those moved for by the hon. Member for 
Limerick, might rather mislead the public, 
than be of any use. How was it to be ex- 
pected that policemen or clergymen either, 
could distinguish the cases in which death 
was the result of starvation or of disease 
brought on by insufficiency of food? Why 
all the forms of typhoid might be ascribed 
to such a cause. Every one was aware 
that typhus fever was an attendant upon 
bad diet and low living. Even coroners’ 
inquests were not to be always taken ‘as 
sure tests of the cause of death. There 
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were too many instances of mistaken ver- 
dicts returned by coroners’ juries. 

Mr. JOHN O’CONNELL said, he 
greatly feared the time of the clergy was 
so much occupied in attending to the dying 
people, that they could scarcely furnish 
the returns required of them; but he was 
sure they would do whatever was in their 
power to meet the wishes of Parliament. 
He believed, however, that a great many 
deaths took place unknown even to the 
clergy. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL said, as far 
as the Government was concerned, there 
could be no objection whatever to the re- 
| turns required from the constabulary. He 
feared, however, that the House would 
most probably be led into error by any 
such returns. For instance, a man found 
dead in the fields would probably be men- 
tioned in the police returns as having died 
of starvation; and in many cases the con- 
stabulary were guided in the reports they 
made by what they had heard rumoured 
among the people, rather than by any po- 
sitive knowledge which they possessed of 
the precise facts. The House could there- 
fore hardly rely on the accuracy of the 
constabulary returns in this instance, nor 
could they expect to obtain in this manner 
the full number of those who died from 
want of food. With respect to asking the 
clergy for returns, the rule was, as his 
right hon. Friend had observed, for the 
| Government not to ask for returns except 
from their own officers, whom they could 
/summon to the bar of the House if they 
refused to comply with the demand made 
/on them. Besides, the hon. Gentleman 
who had just sat down had given a good 
reason why the clergy might not be able 
to furnish such returns. He thought that 
under all the circumstances the hon. Gen- 
tleman would do well to take the sugges- 
tion thrown out, and not to press his Mo- 
tion. Ile would beg to remind him that 
some years ago, he (Lord John Russell) 

gave a pledge to bring in a Bill for the 
registration of births, deaths, and mar- 
| riages in Ireland; but he found the feeling 
| against it so strong among certain parties 
| that he abandoned the idea. 

|; Mr. SMITH O’BRIEN said, it had 
| been calculated that as many as 240,000 
| persons had been already allowed to die of 
| starvation in Ireland ; and if such were the 
| fact, or even if the number were but 2,000, 
go forth that such things 
were permitted in the wealthiest country 
in the world. He believed it was in the 
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power of the Legislature and of Govern- 
ment to prevent a single death from star- 
vation in Ireland; and if the present state 
of things were permitted to continue, he 
would do his utmost to endeavour to draw 
the attention of the civilized world to the 
fact, that his countrymen were allowed to 
perish like vermin by that Legislature and 
by that Government. It was, he con- 
fessed, with that view that he made his 
Motion. 

Mr. HUME hoped the hon. Gentleman 
would state how the Legislature and the 
Government could have prevented even one 
of those deaths from taking place. He 
thought the hon. Gentleman ought to be 
prepared to prove his statement before he 
made such an allegation in that House. 
He could not allow such a charge against 
the humanity of this country to go forth 
without comment, believing as he did that 
it was beyond all bounds. The only fault 
which he found with the Government, was 
for the excess of their humanity—exer- 
cised he had no doubt with the best inten- 
tions; but still he believed tending to ag- 
gravate the evil which they wished to 
check. He would call on the hon Gen- 
tleman to state how and in what manner 
the calamity could have been kept from 
one individual by the Government or that 
House. Ile hoped that the returns called 
for would not be given unless a proper re- 
port had been made of the cause of the 
death of each individual, founded on proper 
authority, at the time of its occurrence, 
otherwise he believed no dependence could 
be placed on the returns. 

Mr. SMITH O’BRIEN said, he had 
contended from the very first day of the 
Session, that food ought to be supplied 
and employment given to the people. 

Mr. HENLEY said, after the speech of 
the hon. Gentleman, he hoped the Govern- 
ment would not grant the returns without 
being certain of the real cause of death in 
each case. 

Motion agreed to. 


Hosiery 


HOSIERY MANUFACTURE. 


Sir H. HALFORD rose, according to the 
resolution of which he had given notice— 


“To move for a Committee of the whole House, 
to take into consideration the 8th and 9th Victoria, 
ehap. 77, being ‘ An Act to make further regula- 
tion respecting the tickets of work to be delivered 
to persons employed in the manufacture of Hosiery 
in certain cases.’ ” 


It would be remembered that during the 
last Session he brought the condition of 
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the stocking weavers of the midland coun. 
ties before the House, and showed that in 
consequence of the work passing through 
the hands of a bagman or agent, the work. 
man was defrauded in the price paid to 
him. To prevent this the Act of last 
Session was passed, requiring the hosier 
to give out a ticket with his work, statin 

the price to be paid for it, and which the 
agent was bound not to keep back from 
the work. This Act was, however, found 
to be practically inoperative ; for although 
it was passed with the unanimous consent 
of the House, high legal authorities had 
put such a construction upon it as defeated 
the purposes intended to be effected by the 
Act. His object, then, was to repeal the 
ticket provisions of the Act of last Session, 
and, in lieu of it, to require an entry ina 
book to be kept by the manufacturers, and 
to which the workmen were always to have 
access; and thus always might have it in 
their power to know the price paid for their 
work. This mode would be no incon- 
venience to the manufacturer, and he hoped 
would protect the workmen from having 
their miserable pittance plundered by the 
bagmen. The distress of the framework 
knitters of the midland counties was un- 
equalled in any part of the British empire, 
unless it was in Ireland. They had heard 
a great deal of agricultural labourers only 
being paid 7s. or 8s. per week; but that 
was affluence compared with the wages 
obtained by these poor framework knitters. 
The chairman of the board of guardians of 
the Leicester union had forwarded him a 
statement of the actual wages received by 
500 stocking-makers of that union, which 
showed an average of 4s. 43d. a week; 
and in many families, seven in number, the 
average earnings were no more than 6s. 6d. 
per week. This state of poverty was not 
to be accounted for by fluctuations or de- 
pressions such as are encountered at inter- 
vals by other trades, like that of the 
handloom weavers, for instance, who were 
ruined by the competition of steam power. 
On the contrary, they had no such compe- 
tition to contend with; and the article they 
manufactured was one of general and uni- 
versal necessity. The distress arose solely 
from the vicious mode in which the manu- 
facture was conducted, and the heavy de- 
ductions made from the nominal wages of 
the workmen. The principal and most 
oppressive of these deductions was a charge 
called frame-rent. In no other trade was 
the machine by which the workman pro- 
duced the article of manufacture subject to 
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rent; and it was, in fact, just the same as 
if the ploughman were subject to a deduc- 
tion from his wages under the name of 
rent for the plough he drove or directed. 
There was a general desire among the 
workmen, which was participated in by 
many masters, to see this impost abolished. 
It often induced persons to embark in the 
trade without a sufficient capital or credit ; 
and by means of the frame-rent they were 
enabled to obtain a trade by a depreciated 
price, at which the fair manufacturer could 
not compete with them in the market. 
Besides this, a numerous class of workmen 
were reduced to a state of distress approach- 
ing starvation. To remedy these manifold 
evils, if possible, he sought to bring in this 
Bill; and for that purpose moved that the 
Speaker do now leave the chair. 

House in Committee. 

Sir H. HALFORD moved the following 
resolution— 

«‘That the Chairman be directed to move, that 
leave be given to bring in a Bill to repeal the Act 
Sand 9 Vic. ec. 77, intituled, ‘An Act to make fur- 
ther Regulations respecting the Tickets of Work 
to be delivered to persons employed in the manu- 
facture of Hosiery in certain cases,’ and to make 
other provisions instead thereof, and to make fur- 
ther provisions to secure the wages of persons 
employed in the manufacture of Hosiery.” 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, he should 
not oppose the Motion of the hon. Gentle- 
man for bringing in the Bill, but should 
not consider himself or the Government 
pledged to support it. The hon. Gentle- 
man had asked for much more than ap- 
peared on the Vote. lle proposed now to 
interfere with other trades than those in- 
cluded in the Act of the 8th and 9th of 
Vietoria. [Sir H. Hatrorp: No, no!] At 
any rate, he proposed to interfere more 
with the relations of master and workmen 
than did the Bill which the hon. Gentleman 
was instrumental in getting passed last 
Session. Under those circumstances, it 
was impossible to say what course the Go- 
vernment would take respecting the present 
Bill, until it had been further considered. 
He, for one, had always been opposed to 
this species of legislation; and was sure 
last Session, when the hon. Gentleman 
undertook to meet all the evils of which he 
complained with an Act of Parliament, 
that he would soon come back for an Act 
to amend, If they passed this Bill, he 
felt certain another Act to amend that 
would be required next Session. It was 
impossible to meet evils of this nature by 
Acts of Parliament. 

Resolution agreed to. 
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House resumed. 

Resolution reported, and Bill ordered to 
be brought in. 

House adjourned at Eight o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS,, 
Wednesday, March 10, 1847. 


Mrnvutes.] Pusiic BrLts.—3° and passed:—Markets and 
Fairs Clauses; Commissioners Clauses; Gas Works 
Clauses; Water Works Clauses, 

PETITIONS PRESENTED. By Mr. C. Howard, from Halston, 
for Alteration of the Law respecting the Registration of 
Voters. — By Sir G. Grey, from Devonport, for Alteration 
of the Law of Marriage.— By Sir J. Y. Buller, from Pow- 
derham, and Mr. C. Round, from White Roothing, 
against the Roman Catholic Relief Bill.—By Mr. Bro- 
therton, from Llanelly, against the Use of Grain in 
Breweries and Distilleries.—By Colonel Lindsey, from 
Wigan, for Inquiry respecting Cotton (India).—By Mr. 
C. Round, from White Roothing, for a Day of Humilia- 
tion on account of the Famine in Ireland.—By Mr. B. 
Chapman, from Hore and Collinstown (Westmeath), for 
Alteration of the Law relative to Landlord and Tenant 
(Ireland).—By Mr. R. Gore, from New Ross, for Altera- 
tion of the Law respecting Municipal Corporations (Ire- 
land).—By Mr. G. Hamilton, from several places, against 
Union Rating (Ireland).—By Mr. R. Gore, from Wexford, 
for Alteration of the Poor Law (Ireland).—By Mr. G. 
Hamilton, from the Electoral Division of Collon, against 
the Poor Relief (Ireland) Bill—By Mr. T. Duncombe, 
from John Epps, 89, Great Russell Street, London, in 
Favour of the Poor Relief (Ireland) Bill—By Mr. Hen- 
ley and other Hon. Members, from several places, for 
Repeal or Alteration of the Poor Removal Act.—By Mr. 
R. Gore, from New Ross, and Mr. S. Wortley, from 
David Bell, Glasgow, in Favour of the Ports, Harbours, 
&c. Bill (1846).—By Mr. Muntz, from Retail Brewers of 
the Midland Counties of Engiand, for Alteration of the 
Law respecting the Sale of Beer. 


ARREST FOR DEBT (IRELAND) BILL. 

Sir H. W. BARRON moved the Second 
Reading of the Arrest for Debt (Ireland) 
Bill, which had for its object that no man 
be imprisoned for a debt under 201. His 
wish was to assimilate the law of Ireland 
to that of England in this respect. There 
was no good reason why it should not be 
so; for Ireland was the poorer country, 
and, consequently, stood in greater need of 
the intervention of the Legislature. He 
had heard no objection urged against the 
principle of the Bill; it had been published 
throughout Ireland for upwards of a month, 
yet there was not a single petition against 
it. The failure of the potato crop render- 
ed thousands unable to meet their little 
engagements; and, under the present law, 
they would be thrown into gaol, or else be 
compelled to fly from their homes in order 
to avoid the civil bill process. It became, 
therefore, the more incumbent on Parlia- 
ment to interfere at this particular crisis. 
He did not now ask the House to proceed 
with the Bill at once, but only to sanction 
its principle by assenting to its second 
reading. It might then be committed pro 
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formd, and referred to a Committee up 
stairs, who would examine into its details. 
Ile would prefer the Government taking 
charge of the measure; and if the Solicitor 
General for Ireland would do so he would 
not urge any claim to its paternity. He 
had consulted several legal gentlemen in 
Ireland, who were all in favour of it, as 
was, indeed, generally speaking, the whole 
Irish bar, even the law adviser to the Lord 
Lieutenant. He had already postponed it 
at the request of the Government, and did 
not think he should be doing justice to the 
merits of the measure if he asked for a 
further postponement. He moved that the 
Bill be read a second time. 

Mr. MONAHAN did not deem it con- 
sistent with his duty to accede to the 
second reading of this Bill. The object of 
the Bill was by one sweeping clause at 
once to abolish arrestment for debt in Ire- 
land where the amount did not exceed 201. 
Now, those who were aware —as many 
Gentlemen in that House were — of the 
number of debts contracted in Ireland the 
amount of which did not exceed 201., would 
at once see what an immense change in 
the law, and of what had hitherto been 
the rights of creditors, would be effected 
by a Bill of this description. He did not 
mean to say that this was not a matter 
deserving the serious consideration of any 
body interested in the well-being of the 
country and the advancement of the people; 
but certainly it was utterly impossible that 
the House could accede to a measure of 
this description unless they meant to give 
facilities that did not at present exist in 
Ireland to prevent the payment of debts to 
bondi fide creditors. No one entertained a 
greater sympathy than he did for the man 
who in an honest spirit contracted a debt 
which he afterwards had not the means to 
discharge; but he had no sympathy for the 
man who dishonestly contracted a debt 
which he fraudulently and dishonestly with- 
held from the bond fide creditor. He hoped 
the House would excuse the deficiencies 
which he himself felt in addressing them 
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Friend was passed for England in the 7th 
and 8th of Victoria; but the country felt 
that this was such an imperfect act of |e. 
gislation, that next Session very consider. 
able safeguards were introduced for the 
protection of creditors—safeguards which, 
unfortunately, could not at present be ex- 
tended to Ireland. In England there were 
commissioners of bankrupts all over the 
country, and local judges, before whom all 
cases of debt under 201. came for adjudi- 
eation, and by the decisions of which the 
property of the debtor was rendered ayail- 
able for the payment of the debt. But 
they had no such judges in Ireland—no 
machinery similar to that of England to 
carry out a Bill of this kind. He felt 
bound, therefore, on various grounds, to 
oppose the Bill. At the same time, he 
might state that this matter was under his 
serious consideration. He could not pledge 
himself at that moment to any particular 
course; but he had no hesitation in saying, 
that he would lay before Her Majesty’s 
advisers a measure to be submitted to that 
House. If the hon. Gentleman, therefore, 
would leave the matter in his hands, he 
would, as indeed he was now doing, give 
it his best consideration, the result of 
which would be submitted to filer Majes- 
ty’s Government, and probably adopted by 
them. If, however, this suggestion were 
not acceded to by the hon. Gentleman, he 
must feel it his duty to oppose the second 
reading of the Bill. 

Mr. SHAW, though generally favour- 
able to the assimilation of the Irish to the 
English law, must oppose the present Bill, 
which, owing to the different circumstances 
of the two countries, would in his opinion 
operate most injuriously in Ireland. After 
the statement of the hon. Member, he would 
not trespass on the patience of the House. 
However desirable it might be to assimi- 
late the law of arrest in Ireland to the law 
as it existed in England, he was of opinion 
that there were faults in the latter which 
were of great magnitude. He was satis- 
fied to leave the matter in the hands of the 





on this occasion. It was the first time he | learned Solicitor General. 

had had the honour to address the House.! Mr. M. O’FERRALL thanked the hon. 
He had been for so short a time a Member| Baronet the Member for Waterford for 
of it, and his time had really been so much | bringing in this Bill, of which Ireland at 
occupied since he came from Ireland, that | this moment stood greatly in need. He 
he had not been able to give his attention | knew that hundreds were confined in the 
to the safeguards which it would be abso- | gaols of that country for debts of 5s., 6s., 
lutely necessary to provide before the prin- | and 7s., whilst their wives and children at 
ciples of a Bill of this description could be | home were in a state of starvation, e mF 
acceded to. A Bill precisely similar to | not a farthing to pay off the demand. 
that now brought forward by his hon. | hoped the Solicitor General would very soon 
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redeem his pledge, and that the Irish law 
in this respect would undergo a complete 
revision and alteration. 

Mr. M. MILNES said, he had put his 
name to the back of the Bill because he 
had himself seen in Ireland the most pain- 
ful and shocking effects of the present law. 
He believed the object of the hon. Member 
who brought forward the Bill was, to a 
certain degree, to limit the jurisdiction of 
the inferior courts. The law in Ireland 
was, it could not be denied, as regarded 
debtor and creditor, in a deplorable condi- 
tion, and contrasted most unfavourably 
with our recent legislation for the people of 
England in this regard. It was impossible 
for a traveller in Ireland who entered the 
gaols there not to be struck with the enor- 
mous number of poor people who were 
confined therein for debts so ridiculously 
small that the release of them was often a 
piece of amusement. In some eases per- 
sons had been imprisoned in the Irish gaols 
for two or three years for debts not exceed- 
ing 10s.; in fact they were kept there to 
gratify the revenge of the creditors. At 
present there was what he might justly 
term an extreme facility of civil bill pro- 
cess. Fictitious suits were, in consequence 


of this facility, often got up, and persons 
often got up a Bill against their near rela- 
tive for diet and lodging, and placed those 
persons whom they were bound to maintain 


in the county gaol. The effect of the pre- 
sent system was, that the Irish gaols were 
crowded with persons whom public opinion 
in this country would not suffer to be in- 
carcerated for a single hour. He supposed 
the Bill of his hon. Friend the Member for 
Waterford would not meet with much sup- 
port among the lawyers on account of its 
painful simplicity and brevity. He feared 
that if the matter was now postponed, the 
Government would avail themselves of the 
very valid excuse which they would have, 
that the pressure of public business would 
not allow them to bring it forward during 
the present Session, and so the evil would 
remain to its full extent. 

Mr.SHARMAN CRAWFORD thought 
a Bill of this kind imperatively called for 
inIreland. There was the greatest degree 
of persecution inflicted on the poor of Ire- 
land by this power of arrestment. To that 
power was to be traced the fact that no 
fewer than 2,000 processes had been is- 
sued at Castlebar against poor tenants for 
sums which they were wholly unable to 
pay, and which might be used against them 
for the most oppressive purposes. He hoped 
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the hon. and learned Gentleman the Soli- 
citor General for Ireland would not forget 
his pledge. He felt the need of some such 
measure for Ireland, and he therefore con- 
sidered it to be his duty to urge the sub- 
ject upon the consideration of the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. GROGAN opposed the Bill, ob- 
serving that the very announcement of the 
measure spread alarm among the citizens 
of Dublin, because while it proposed at one 
‘fell swoop’’ to abolish imprisonment for 
debt, it did not provide any substitute for 
recovering just and bond fide debts. Still 
he was glad the subject had been taken up 
by Government; and he trusted, after the 
pledge of the hon. Gentleman the Solicitor 
General for Ireland, the Bill would be with- 
drawn. 

Mr. P. SCROPE hoped the Govern- 
ment would pay attention to this subject. 
The greatest evils resulted from civil bill 
process for debt. Ie had received a letter, 
which he now held in his hand, from a 
competent authority, in which the writer 
stated that the assistant barrister for the 
county of Mayo was almost wholly occu- 
pied with these civil bill processes, by 
which poor cottiers were turned from their 
farms. [Mr. Suaw: You mean eject- 
ments.] He meant nothing of the kind. 
He knew the difference very well, and 
he now held in his hand three of these 
self-same civil bill processes. The writer 
stated, that at Ballina and that neighbour- 
hood the landlords were resorting to the 
civil bill process in order to clear their es- 
tates; for the poor wretched peasant who 
had, owing to the destruction of his potato 
crop, no means of paying his debts, flew 
from his home. sooner than be thrown into 
prison and separated from his wife and 
children; and in this way the landlord ob- 
tained possession, and his object was 
achieved. This system was in that part 
of the country to a great extent successful. 
At the quarter-sessions in Ballina, on the 
11th of January, between 1,500 and 2,000 
of those civil bill processes were tried, and 
that number actually proceeded to entry 
and decree. But there was a far larger 
number in which the parties did not appear 
at all, but the same effect was produced, 
and the same object gained, the clearance 
of the lands. The usual process was for 
landlords to distrain for their rents; but 
this did not take place until after the rent 
was due for some months. But in the 
cases he had mentioned, some of the Mayo 
landlords, by making use of the civil bill 
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process, or threatening arrests for the debt, 
succeeded much better, more speedily, and 
effectually in clearing the land, than if the 
ejectments were resorted to. He was as- 
sured that the prisons there were almost 
full of a starving peasantry, whilst their 
families and children were also starving 
outside the walls, and thousands upon 
thousands were obliged to emigrate from 
their native place and wander to the quays 
of Drogheda or Belfast, whence they soon 
found their way to Liverpool, Bristol, or 
some other English port. He had received 
a letter from the Rev. Mr. Neary, the pa- 
rish priest of Tyrawley, in the county of 
Mayo, which stated that there were in 
that parish, in September last, 1,000 fa- 
milies; but at the present moment, owing 
to the above mode which the landlords of 
that county resorted to for the purpose of 
getting rid of the surplus population, there 
were not more than 500. The rev. gen- 
tleman further stated, that not more than 
thirty families in that parish possessed the 
means of maintaining themselves; and that 
he verily believed, if the landlords were 
allowed to go on, before August next, 
there would not be two hundred souls 
there. The poor people so ejected formed 
a large number of those employed upon 
the public works; and it behoved the peo- 
ple of England to see that the public mo- 
ney was not spent in ministering to the 
inhumanity of such landlords, and to put 
an end to a system by which this country 
was inundated with Irish labourers, at a 
time when the English ratepayers were so 
heavily burdened for the support of their 
own poor. He called emphatically upon 
the Government, and upon the people of 
England to look to this. He understood 
further, that when the poor occupants re- 
fused to quit their wretched houses, the 
landlords, who were members of the relief 
committees, refused to allow them to be 
employed upon public works; so that they 
had no alternative but to quit the country, 
and fly, thus increasing the burdens of 
pauperism, and thus doubly taxing the 
English taxpayer. He would say only, 
in addition, that he gave his cordial assent 
to the Bill. 

Mr. SMITH O'BRIEN thought the 
hon. Member for Waterford would act 
wisely in leaving this matter in the hands 
of the Government. His object in rising 
was to suggest to the Government whe- 
ther, considering the existing cireum- 
stances of the country, some temporary 
measure might not be introduced with a 
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view of enabling the assistant barristers, 
upon cause shown, to stay the execution 
of processes in such cases as those stated 
by the hon. Member for Stroud, and where 
parties subject to process were not endea- 
vouring to evade debt, but were bond Jide 
unable to pay. 

Si R. FERGUSON thought this 9 
very good suggestion. Another sugges. 
tion he would make was, that provision 
should be made for the support by the 
plaintiff of parties against whom execution 
was taken out personally. With regard 
to the statement brought forward by the 
hon. Member for Stroud respecting Mayo, 
he did not consider that 1,500 or 2,000 
processes was so unusual a thing; it might 
be unusual in Mayo, but it was not unusual 
in other places. It was not to be supposed 
that these were all for rent; they included 
every other species of debt, and the courts 
discountenanced the civil bill processes as 
a means of recovering rent. He believed 
that the reason why there were more ar- 
rests for debt in Mayo now, than upon 
other occasions, arose from the effects pro- 
duced by the Act of last Session. 


Sir G. GREY hoped the hon. Baronet 
would consent to withdraw his Bill, and 
leave the matter in the hands of the Go- 
vernment, who would give their best con- 
sideration to the subject. If the hon, 
Member declined to accede to his request, 
he should have no alternative, but be 
obliged to move that the Bill be read a 
second time that day six months. 

Mr. BICKHAM ESCOTT likewise 
hoped that the hon. Baronet would not 
press the question to a division. At the 
same time, he must say he thought the 
principle of the Bill must be extended to 
Ireland. There was no reason why the 
same law affecting arrest for debt should 
not apply to Ireland as existed in England 
and Scotland. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Recorder for Dublin had said that the 
alteration of the law of arrest for debt in 
England had not worked well. He be- 
lieved the reason why the alteration had in 
the first instance operated prejudicially to 
the creditors, was, because there were not 
then local tribunals for wor ug it; since 
then, the right hon. Gentleman would find 
that it had operated well. 

Mr. STAFFORD O’BRIEN was quite 
willing that the same principle as to arrest 
for debt should be adopted in Ireland as 
in England; and he did not think that the 
people of Ireland were averse to that prin- 
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ciple. But as to the mode of carrying 
that principle into effect, he preferred 
Jeaving it in the hands of the Solicitor 
General for Ireland; and he trusted that 
the hon. Baronet would withdraw his Bill. 
The hon. Baronet the Member for Lon- 
donderry (Sir R. Ferguson) had so well 
answered the statement made by the hon. 
Member for Stroud (Mr. P. Scrope), that 
he should not trespass further upon the 
House with reference to that matter. It 
would seem that nothing could be done for 
Ireland, but by the landlords of Ireland. 
Now, the Bill for facilitating the sale of 
estates in Ireland, would bring such es- 
tates into the market, some in the most 
disturbed and unimproved and barren parts 
of Ireland; and he did hope to see the hon. 
Member for Stroud become the purchaser 
of one of those estates, and take up his 
abode there, and perform the duties of an 
Irish landlord. He could assure the hon. 
Member that he would meet with a hearty 
welcome and ready co-operation in all his 
attempts to carry his plans into execution. 
But he warned him that he would meet 
with difficulties which he did not foresee, 
and obstacles which it would require all 
his nerve and energy to overcome. Still, 


if he assumed the position of an Irish 


landlord, he would receive his reward; and 
if he returned to this country, he would re- 
turn a wiser and a better man. 

Sm H. W. BARRON thought it would 
be exceedingly imprudent to divide the 
House on the question; but before he with- 
drew the Bill, he wished to ask whether 
it were the intention of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to bring in any Bill this Session 
on the subject? 

Mr. LABOUCHERE had not had the 
advantage of hearing the debate; but with 
regard to the question of the hon. Baronet, 
he could state that the Irish Government 
were extremely anxious and desirous to 
bring forward a measure on the subject 
referred to; at the same time, he hoped he 
should be excused for exercising caution in 
giving any positive pledges for the Session. 
There were a great many measures rela- 
tive to Ireland already before the House, 
and other measures contemplated; there- 
fore he hoped he should not be expected 
to give any positive pledge on the point. 
The Solicitor General for Ireland would 
consider the subject; and he hoped that 
during the present Session, the Govern- 
ment would be able to carry into effect a 
measure that would prove satisfactory. 


Sir H. W. BARRON: Will the right 
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hon. Gentleman object to a Committee up 
stairs on the Bill ? 

Mr. LABOUCHERE did not think that 
would answer the purpose, and that the 
Bill had far better be left in the hands of 
the Solicitor General for Ireland. 

Bill withdrawn. 


DRAINAGE OF LAND. 

On the Question that the Speaker do 
leave the Chair for the House to resolve 
itself into a Committee on the Drainage of 
Land Bill, 

Mr. WILLIAMS wished to make a few 
observations connected with the rate of in- 
terest in this Bill. That rate of interest 
was to be six and a half per cent for 
twenty-two years, when principal and inte- 
rest would be extinguished. That was 
calling for a rate of interest not exceeding 
three and a quarter per cent. [An Hon. 
Member: Three and a half.] Well, if the 
hon. Member had made the calculation, 
he would not not dispute it with him; 
but at any rate he wished to remind 
the House that this was a less rate of 
interest than the Government paid for 
their loans. He thought that the peo- 
ple of this country ought not to be tax- 
ed for noblemen and landed proprietors, 
whom this Bill was intended to benefit, 
particularly as in all probability the inte- 
rest or money would reach a still higher 
rate. He, therefore, thought that a higher 
rate of interest ought to be introduced into 
this Bill. 

Sir G. GREY said, the hon. Member 
was rather late in making his objection, as 
there was no alteration now in the Bill 
passed last year. 

Mr. H. J. BAILLIE said, the faith of 
Parliament was pledged to this measure last 
Session, and it could not now be violated. 

Mr. HUME agreed with the hon. Mem- 
ber for Coventry that the people ought not 
to lose by this measure, and wished to know 
if it was the intention to make those par- 
ties who had borrowed money under the 
Bill pay the difference of interest between 
the rate at which it had been lent, and that 
at which money now was. When the in- 
terest of money was likely to become 
higher, he wished to know if there would 
be any objection to insert a clause in the 
Bill compelling persons to pay a higher 
rate of interest for the money to be ad- 
vanced than was now contemplated? He 
hoped the Government would take some 
measures to limit loans to individuals, and 
allow time for people to make their appli- 
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cations, and that they would not make any | Highland proprietors, who were strugglin 
payments until all the applications had | with severe distress in their districts with. 
come in. out asking for Government grants, and who 
Sir G. GREY stated, that many landed | were, therefore, entitled to the full benefit 
proprietors, particularly in Scotland, rely-| of the present measure. There was an. 
ing on the faith of Parliament, as pledged | other reason for confining the measure to 
last year, had expended money in this way | the Highlands, because he could state for 
to a very large extent; and it was remark- | that part of the Lowlands with which he 
able that the measure which had at first | was connected—he meant the county of 
been proposed as a boon to the landed in- | Forfar—that wages in that county were 
terest, had been found most available for | fifty per cent higher now than they had 
the relief of distress in Scotland; so that | been for several years past. He could 
there had not been more than 300/. or | not help thinking, that if the Government 
4001. granted by Government for the relief | would relax the law of entail in Scotland, 
of distress in Scotland, the remainder hay- | the proprietors, instead of borrowing at 
ing been advanced out of the pockets of | the Treasury, would borrow from ordinary 
the landlords, on the faith of the money | sources, of course the consent of the heirs 
being repaid under this Bill. With regard | of entail being rendered obligatory. That, 
to the limitation of grants made to imdi-|he thought, would give great satisfaction 
vidual proprietors, he proposed to introduce | to Scotland. 
a clause which would meet the hon. Mem- Viscount MORPETH thought that if 
ber’s views. the Government were to adopt the sug- 
Mr. AGLIONBY thought this was a/ gestion of the noble Lord the Member for 
subject much better to be discussed in| Bath, and lay it down as a principle that 
Committee; and, although there was a/| they would entertain no application either 
good deal of truth in what had fallen from | from England or from the Lowlands of 
the hon. Member for Montrose, yet it would | Scotland, they would be guilty of a breach 
be counterbalanced by a breach of public | of faith as great as that which had already 
faith. been adverted to. He thought that the 
House in Committee. provisions of the Bill proved that the case 
On Clause 1 being proposed, of the Highland proprietors was foremost 
Mr. OSWALD stated, with regard to! in the minds of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
the proposal to limit the amount granted ment, and they had taken the best means 
to individuals, that an hon. relative of his | to secure attention to their claims by being 
own, who had advanced a large sum on the | the first to move in this matter. It would 
faith of this loan, was willing to restrict | be found, in point of fact, that of the whole 
his claim to 15,0001., and give up 25,0001. | amount of 2,000,000. to be advanced un- 
Whether this measure was enough to re- | der the Bill, about three-fourths would go 
lieve the distress in Scotland it was not for ; to Scotland. On the other hand, the noble 
him to say; but he trusted that if it were | Lord the Member for Falkirk need not fear 
not, the chieftains would not be indifferent that the amount voted would be frittered 
to the sufferings of their people. | away in other improvements than that of 
The Eart of LINCOLN objected to the drainage, because, in fact, it would not be 
plan to extend the advantage of the loan | advantageous, either in the Lowlands of 
from its original purpose of draining, to Scotland, or in England. Its benefits 
fencing and other agricultural purposes. | would be exclusively confined to those wide 
The very lowest estimate made of the | pastoral districts where arable land bore a 
money required for a thorough draining of high value. In fact, no applications for 
the lands in England and Scotland was from money to trench or fence had yet come 
20,000,000. to 25,000,0001.; and if the from England; and no one need fear that 
sum of 2,000,0001., to be actually granted, | such would come in future, as he feared 
was extended to fencing as well as drain- | that more than a sufficient margin of ap- 
ing. its usefulness would be frittered away. | plication had already been sent in, and 
Sir G. GREY explained, that in many that they would not be able to entertain 
cases, unless means of fencing were af- ' more applications. With regard to the 
forded, it would be useless to drain. That Highlands, he might state that he had 
was the reason for extending the Act of; seen returns regarding an estate in Inver- 
last Session, so as to include fencing. |ness-shire, that the expense of draining 
Viscount DUNCAN wished the Govern- | and fencing there would amount to 18. 
ment would give precedence in this Billto the per acre; and before any money could be 
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granted, they must prove that the works | purpose of draining should be expended on 
would add a clear additional value of | fences; but as a Scotch proprietor I can 
ll. 5s. per acre. It was of course hope-| state from experience that, in many in- 
less to expect that this additional value | stances, as much advantage is derived 
would be gained in ordinary operations. from fencing as from draining. In many 
Lorp G. BENTICK: Sir, I cannot at | districts the erection of stone walls for 
all concur in the dismay with which the sheep is as necessary as draining, because 
noble Lord the Member for the city of | the greatest difficulty is found in keeping 
Bath sees the rise of wages among the la- sheep from going adrift in winter. I find 
bouring classes in Forfarshire. I must} that my tenants pay as high a rate of in- 
confess that I heard with great surprise | terest for money expended in erecting 
sentiments of this kind proceeding from | ‘‘ stone dykes,’’ as they are called, as they 
the noble Lord the liberal Member for the | do for the construction of drains. 
city of Bath, who appears to desire to! gi @.GREY said, that the Bill did not 
grind down the labouring classes to the | authorize an outlay for fences but in cases 
lowest possible amount of wages. I must’ where the land had been drained. 
confess that I heard with great pleasure | Viscourt DUNCAN begged to explain. 
the fact that wages have risen in Forfar- | 7. could assure the noble Lord the Member 
on, > preportan Ss the wie? of the price | ¢, Lynn, that he had no wish to grind 
of food in this ‘country; and if it be that | gon wages. His wish was that every la- 
an Pegi a ~ pte pnn a ae /bourer, whether working under a Ten 
Oe age mane "| Hours Bill or not, should have a fair day’s 
Great Britain, should be generally to raise | wages for a fair day’s work. What he 
the amount of wages throughout Great | stated was this, that at the present rate of 
mien, 1 shell gmetiy rayeice im It. | wages in that part of Scotland to which 
Neither can I concur with the sentiments | },, belonged, he thought it would be inju- 
of the hon. Gentlemen the Members for dicious in the Government to encourage 
Coventry and Mo ntrose, who wish to raise | +44 landlords to borrow money for the pur- 
the amount of interest on the loans af-| pose of draining their lands, because he 


forded by Government.- The hon. Gentle- | did think that at the rate of wages which 


men have expressed great alarm lest the | o.isted, the improvement would not repay 


ht on ' orem rot op should be | thom in the same mode it would have done 
raised, and lest the interest upon money) wore the wages lower. 


should rise to 4 per cent. But, if I am} Pee 

not greatly misinformed, the money market | Mr. HENLEY hoped the Government 
is not yet so greatly exhausted but that in would take up the subject of a drainage 
the late competition for 8,000,000/. the | ill, giving power to enter upon any lands 


amount offered was nearer to 80,000,0000, | complete the drainage of others; for 
sterling than to eight. The Chancellor of , land could not be thoroughly drained with- 
the Exchequer may, perhaps, be able to | out a proper vent for the water. Tle was 
inform us on this point ; but the report in | afraid the money granted by this Bill would 


the city has been, that the bidding for | be frittered away, though in the present 


shares in Messrs. Rothschild and Baring’s | ag | Scotland he would not object to 
loan exceeded 80,000,0002. sterling. Is|@ Me 
it not so? [The Cuancettor of the Ex- | Mr. AGLIONBY also pressed for a Bill 
ceQuer: Not that I heard of.] I heard | with powers to make outlets for the water. 
that the applications for shares in the loan | A great drawback to improvement was the 
exceeded 80,000,0002. sterling. If so, I copyhold tenures and the manorial rights 
think we need be under no alarm that we | 20d fines on death and alienation; ecele- 
shall exhaust the money market in secking | siastical leaseholds were another obstacle, 
to borrow the sum of ?,000,0001. sterling | as the fines were payable on the improved 
for the improvement of land. I am sorry | Value; and he wished for an equitable ad- 
to hear that there is to be a restriction in | Justment of these matters, to the improve- 
the amount to be advanced. I really do; ment of the interests of all parties. 

not understand how a measure intended to} Mr. HOPE said, with respect to en- 
operate as a compensation in some degree | tailed estates in Scotland, there was a 
for the repeal of the corn laws, can be so | power under the Montgomery Act to charge 
limited and restricted. I confess that at | three-fourths of the money spent for im- 
first sight it does appear inconsistent that | provements on the entailed estates; what 
any portion of the money advanced for the | he wished to know was, whether there was 
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any intention to extend the powers of that | be exceedingly burdensome, and the same 
Act, or to give powers of sale ? inconvenience would apply to similar tracts 
The LORD ADVOCATE said, that the | of land. Besides, it should be borne in 
powers under that Act had been so much | mind that the Bill provided that, during 
used, that if they were extended, the pro- | the currency of the twenty-one years over 
prietors would soon be in a condition that | which the payment of the advance was to 
they would not be able to go on, for if they | extend, an annual inspection of the drain- 
charged the estates to the full extent of | age was to be made. 
two-thirds, there would be only one-third | Mr. E. ELLICE thought that the ut- 
left for the heir, and to bear all public bur- | most discretion, compatible with the secu- 
dens; and the great object contemplated | rity of the money advanced should be al- 


was to give a power, not of making addi- 
tional charges, but of making sales, and by 
these means disencumbering the property. 


Mr. BICKHAM ESCOTT said, that if ; 
he thought there was the slightest chance | 


of getting rid of the Bill, he should detain 


the House at greater length than he meant | 
to do at present, as he knew that opposi- | 
tion would be hopeless. He thought that | 
the Bill was one of which all the landlords | 
in the kingdom might feel considerably 


ashamed. It was the result of an arrange- 


ment entered into between the late Govern- | 
ment and some other parties. The object 


of the Bill was to put money into the 
hands of those who did not need it. The 
owners of land were well off at the present 
moment, and stood in no need of compen- 
sation. If money was to be advanced to 
such parties, similar favours ought to be 
shown to persons unconnected with the 
land. 

The Eart of LINCOLN said, that the 
hon. and learned Member seemed to make 


particular reference to him when he spoke | 
about the Bill being the result of an ar-| 


rangement between the late Government 
and some other parties. He entirely re- 
pudiated any such arrangement. What 
he said was, that the faith of Parliament 
was pledged, seeing that ‘it consented last 
year to the principle of advancing certain 
sums of money, at a certain rate of in- 
terest, not to raise that rate of interest to 
parties who had applied for advances. 

Clause agreed to. 

On Clause 2 being proposed, 

Mr. FORSTER moved, as an addi- 
tion— 

“ Provided always, that correct plans or trac- 
ings of the drainage, as finally effected, be depo- 
sited with and preserved for public use and in- 
spection by the Commissioners.” 


Viscount MORPETH thought that the | 
adoption of any such rule would be pro- | 


ductive of much delay, inconvenience, and 
expense. In the case of Macleod, of Mac- 
leod, whose property extended to 150,000 
acres, the operation of such a clause would 


| lowed to the Scotch proprietors in the way 
of conducting their operations. Unless 
care were taken, the preliminary expenses 
connected with the advance would form an 
enormous per centage on the sum bor- 
rowed. 

Amendment withdrawn. Clause agreed 
to. 
Clauses 3, 4, and 5, agreed to. 

On Clause 6, 

Sir G. GREY said, he had an Amend- 
ment to propose. The Bill, as it stood, 
provided that the works should be com- 
pleted in three years from the time of 
granting the certificate, with a discre- 
tionary power to the Commissioners to ex- 
tend it for one year. The object of this 
limitation was to prevent the money being 
‘locked up, to reduce the number of large 
applications from individual proprietors, 
and to diffuse the grants as widely as pos- 
‘sible. It had been suggested that. this 
object would be more directly obtained by 
limiting the pecuniary amount of the grant. 
It was therefore proposed, in ordinary 
cases, that no provisional certificate should 
be granted for a larger sum than 15,0000., 
and that the period for its being expended 
|should be enlarged from three years to 
five. In order to meet the case of the 
| Highland proprietors, a discretionary power 
'was given to the Commissioners; where 
there was a large unemployed population, 
‘and it could be shown that a larger amount 
would be expended in three years, a larger 
| advance should be made. 

| Sir J. GRAHAM said, the alteration 
| proposed by the right hon. Baronet so 
‘much improved this clause, that he (Sir 
| J. Graham) had much distrust in his own 
| judgment in making any observation at all 
| hostile to it. He thought some limitation 
| of the pecuniary amount was indispensable, 
for it appeared that the sums already ap- 
plied for under the former Bill amounted 
to 2,800,0007. The circumstances of the 
Highlands of Scotland entitled them to the 
favourable consideration of that House; 
and he thought it right that some discre- 
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tionary power should be vested in the 
Treasury or some authority to allow a de- 
yiation from the inflexible rule, which he 
had feared was to be rigidly adhered to, 
that the applications were to be taken in 
the precise order in which they arrived. 
If that rule were rigidly adhered to, the 
object of this Bill would be defeated. He 
did not apprehend that the interests of in- 
dividual proprietors were sought to be con- 
sulted by this measure. The great object 
of it was to increase, on perfect security, 
by public aid, within the shortest time, the 
gross amount of human food to be raised 
in this country. He very much doubted 
the expediency of making such large 
grants to large proprietors of land as un- 
der this Bill were proposed to be made. 
Men who possessed large estates either 
had the command of capital or possessed 
sufficient credit to obtain any loans which 
the improvement of their estates might 
render necessary; therefore, those who 
could give security for large loans were 
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precisely the parties who did not stand in 
need of any assistance from the State. It | 
was the yeomanry and the small proprie- | 
tors who found a difficulty in borrowing | 
money; their credit did not stand so high | 


as that of their wealthier neighbours, while | 
their estates needed improvement quite as | 
much. It appeared to him that the opera- | 


tion of these loans ought to be diffused as 


widely as possible; and he, therefore, | 
should never have thought of fixing the | 
proposed limit so high as 15,0001. If 
sums so great as 15,0001. were granted, | 
it was quite evident that 3,000,000. would | 
not satisfy the just and reasonable claims 
of those who most required assistance. By | 
fixing the proposed amount at 10,0001., a 
sufficient sum would, in his opinion, be set | 
loose to satisfy all fair claims; whereas, if, 
the Government adhered strictly to the | 
rule of i5,000/., many very fair claims | 
must necessarily be rejected. The object | 
of the measure ought to be, especially as | 
regarded the Highlands, not so mueh to 

comply with the wishes of a small body of | 
landlords, as to give efficient assistance to | 
4 great number of small proprietors and | 
yeomanry. He trusted that the Govern- 

ment would seriously consider the point | 
that he had brought under their considera- | 
tion; and, by reducing the sum from | 
15,0001. to 10,0001., effect a great im- | 
provement in the Bill. 

_ Lorv G. BENTINCK thought that an 

Increase in the amount of money to be lent, 


say 3,000,0000. instead of 2,000,000%, 
VOL. XC. {Zurt} 
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would render the attainment of the objects 
proposed by the Bill more certain. The 
objects of the Bill were said to be two: 
first, to give employment and food to the 
people; and, secondly, to increase the 
quantity of the produce of the land. As far 
as these objects were concerned, it did not 
matter whether the loans were granted to 
large proprietors or small ones ; and, as it 
was admitted on all hands, that the secu- 
rity was good, he could not see how the 
State could lose anything. He thought all 
the evidence before Parliament went to 
show that large sums were necessary for 
the improvements required in the High- 
lands; and he hoped that if any other plan 
were pursued, the first comers would al- 
ways be taken. The Government would 
otherwise be placed in an invidious position, 
and might be subjected to the suspicion of 
showing partiality to their own friends. 

Viscount DUNCAN said, that the inter- 
est of the additional money which the noble 
Lord (Lord G. Bentinck) proposed to raise, 
would have to be paid by the working 
classes, and therefore he deprecated such a 
course. He agreed with the right hon. 
Baronet (Sir J. Graham), that the loans 
to each individual should be limited to 
10,0000. 

Lorp G. BENTINCK, with regard to 
the working classes having to pay the 
interest of the money, thought the noble 
Lord who had just sat down, who made 
that statement, could not have read the 
Bill now before the House, or the Act 
passed last year, or he would have learnt 
that every landowner to whom a loan was 
granted was to pay 61. 10s. per cent per 
annum for twenty-two years, by which 
both principal and interest was discharged. 
That was his reply to the noble Lord. 

Mr. AGLIONBY said, that the answer 
of the noble Lord the Member for Lynn 
did not appear to him to be quite satisfac- 
tory. The hon. Member for Montrose had 
shown that the State would have to borrow 
at one rate of interest, and would be re- 
paid at another and a lower rate ; so that 
a portion of the interest on the advances 
would be thrown on the taxes of the coun- 
try. He rose, however, principally for the 
purpose of stating that he entirely approved 
of the suggestion of the right hon. Baronet 
the Member for Dorsetshire (Sir J. Gra- 
ham) for limiting the advances to 10,0001. 
instead of 15,000/. It was most desirable 
that the larger proprietors should not ab- 
sorb more than their fair share of the ad- 
vances, and that the smaller proprietors, 
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whose resources were necessarily more cir- 
cumscribed, should receive under that Bill 
the means of improving their land. He 
wished to know whether Her Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters had any returns before them, or 
had been put in possession of any informa- 
tion, by which they could ascertain what 
portion of the applications hitherto made 
could be met in case the advances were li- 
mited to 10,0002. or 12,0001.? 

Mr. ELLICE hoped that the Govern- 
ment would seriously consider the proposi- 
tion of the right hon. Member for Dorches- 
ter. Its adoption would effect a great im- 
provement in the Bill. As to the difference 
between the rate at which money was bor- 
rowed, and that at which it was lent, he 
rather believed it would not prove to be a 
matter of much importance, and that the 
public would suffer very little by the result, 
whereas a great addition would be made to 
the future productiveness of the soil. He 
thought that the Government were entitled 
to the thanks of the country for the atten- 
tion which they had bestowed upon this 
subject ; and he felt assured that it would 
lead to many advantageous consequences, 
especially in that part of the country with 
which he was more immediately con- 
nected. 

Lorp G. BENTINCK said, that in an- 
swer to the statement of the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Cockermouth (Mr. 
Aglionby), he would appeal to the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, if it were not true, that while the 
loan of 8,000,000/. for Iréland had been 
contracted at the rate of 31. 7s. 6d. per 
cent interest, the advances under the Bill 
before the House would be repaid with in- 
terest equivalent to 3/. 10s. per cent. Now, 
if that were so, the public would be a 
gainer to the extent of 2s. 6d. interest on 
every 1001. advanced under that measure ; 
and the working classes of this country 
would not lose, but would benefit by the 
transaction. 

Sm G. CLERK rose to repeat on his 
own behalf the question put by the hon. 
Member for Cockermouth. Were the Mi- 
nisters able to say that, by effecting the pro- 
posed reduction from 15,000/. to 10,000., 
they could set free so large a sum as would 
enable them to meet all well-founded 
claims ? 

Mr. HENLEY supported the suggestion 
of the right hon. Member for Dorchester. 
The large proprietors had made a run at 
the money, and he thought that the small 
proprietors ought to be assisted, 
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Mr. J. COLLETT said, he believed that 
the advances under the Bill would be re. 
paid with interest equivalent to 31. 3s. per 
cent, and not 31.:10s.,: as was stated by 
the noble Lord the Member for Lynn, 
But at all events that measure would 
enable landowners to get money on more 
favourable terms than any on which they 
could otherwise obtain it. 

Captain GORDON supported the pro- 
position of the Government. - If Ministers 
would adhere to the original limitation of 
15,000/., and divide the House upon it, 
he would vote with them. There were 
many owners of large entailed estates who 
could not otherwise improve those estates 
than by taking advantage of the present 
measure. 

Sir G. GREY, in reply to a question 
put by Captain Harris, said, that the High. 
lands formed an exceptional case. If dis. 
tricts were distressed, and the labour in- 
tended to be applied in the improvement 
of estates were to be performed by the in- 
habitants of those districts, then the Com- 
missioners possessed a discretionary power 
to extend the limit beyond 15,0000. 

The CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, that from unwillingness to 
impede the progress of business he had 
not sooner risen. He did not suppose that 
the public would sustain any loss from the 
proposed aid to the proprietors of land; 
on the contrary, he thought there were 
very satisfactory grounds for believing that 
the interest and principal of the money ad- 
vanced by the State would be fully repaid. 
With reference to the observations made 
on the other side, he agreed mainly in what 
had been said; and he should not say he 
was sorry, but, on the contrary, he was 
glad, that large demands had been made; 
at the same time, they were not to lose 
sight of this, that requests for large sums 
were made by parties respecting whom 
there was every reason to suppose that 
they did not expect to obtain all that they 
asked for. He did not by any means deny 
that the greater the number of individuals 
to whom the operation of the measure ex- 
tended, the more beneficial would be its 
effects upon society at large. He need 
scarcely say that the Government had no 
other object but to promote employment 
and productiveness ; and, as there seemed 
to prevail in the House a very general im- 
pression that there ought to be a further 
reduction of the highest sum to be granted, 
he willingly consented to take into cons! 
deration the suggestion made by the right 
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hon. Member for Dorchester. It was al- 
most superfluous for him to add, that all 
the demands made upon the proposed fund 
could not be complied with, the more espe- 
cially as applications were made for enor- 
mous sums to drain estates where the ex- 
tent of land was small. He repeated, that 
the Government would seriously consider 
the suggestion of the right hon. Baronet, 
and make up their minds before the Bill 
was reported. 

Sm J. GRAHAM was perfectly satis- 
fed with the assurance which the House 
had just heard from the right hon. Baronet. 
If the Government inquired into the matter, 
they would find that the rule of 15,000/. 
would impose upon them the necessity of 
rejecting many claims, which adopting 
that of 10,0007. would enable them to 
meet. 

Mr. S. HERBERT did not quite agree 
in the general opinion as to the expediency 
of this limitation. The Bill had changed 
its character very much since it had first 
been introduced; it was then intended to 
be a compensation to the agriculturists for 
the removal of certain privileges—by en- 
abling them to improve their lands by 
means of loans from the State. By the 
intervention of unforeseen circumstances, 
the Bill was now made to embrace other 
objects. The advances were made not so 
much to the landowners as on the land, 
and in order that the money might be 
spent on it. When a proprietor had pro- 
perty in three different counties, it might 
operate very badly that two of those pro- 
perties should be left unsupplied because 
he had gone to the full extent of his claim 
on the first. 

Mr. AGLIONBY denied that the money 
was lent to the land. The object was to 
inerease the general productiveness by 
lending money to those proprietors, espe- 
cially the smaller ones, who could not ob- 
tain it in any other way. 

Mr. CAYLEY said, that the money 
proposed to be advanced by this Bill would 
be put to productive use by those who re- 
ceived it; and it would be well afterwards 
that more should be advanced, under an- 
other Act of Parliament, to the smaller 
proprietors, who would be ready then to 
profit by the example already set them by 
the larger proprietors. 

Mr. B. DENISON thought that the 
money should be divided as equally as pos- 
sible among the applicants. He thought 
it would be most unfair to exclude the 
smaller proprietors in the first instance, 
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by allowing the amount of the money to be 
first absorbed by the larger proprietors. 
The men of small means were those who 
most wanted the money. 

Amendments agreed to, 
agreed to. 

Other clauses agreed to. The House re- 
sumed, 

Bill to be reported. 


and clause 


LANDED PROPERTY (IRELAND) BILL. 

On the Motion for bringing up the Re- 
port on the Landed Property Bill, 

Mr. WILLIAMS said, that the House 
would see that there was an additional 
grant of half a million given by this Bill 
to the landlords of Ireland. He believed 
that the amount of money applied for had 
been very limited, and he should wish to 
know whether the million originally granted 
had been exhausted before an addition of 
another half million was made. 

Bill reported. 

Viscount NEWRY moved a clause, to 
enable trustees, through an application to 
the Court of Chancery, to make permanent 
improvements by monies in their hands. 

Clause brought up, and read a first 
time. 

On the question that the clause be read 
a second time, 

The CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, the clauses proposed were not 
at all within the scope and intention of the 
Bill, and that they would have been very 
proper to introduce in the Trustees Bill 
passed two years ago. 

Viscount NEWRY replied, that his de- 
sire was merely to give power to trustees to 
advance their own money for the improve- 
ment of the estates in their charge. He 
did not ask for a loan. In cases of forced 
sales of land to railway companies, to what 
better purpose could the purchase money 
be applied than to the improvement of the 
remainder of the estate ? 

Mr. M. J. O'CONNELL urged upon 
Government the necessity of reconsidering 
their decision upou this clause. Large 
sums of money would have to be invest- 
ed out of the country without some such 
provision as the one now proposed. 

Mr. ILUME said, it appeared to him 
that if private individuals could be found to 
advance money to improve property in 
Treland, it would be much better to take it 
from them than from the public purse. 

The CHANCELLOR or tas EXCHE- 
QUER had received many valuable sug- 
gestions respecting this Bill from various 
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Members; but, like the present proposed 
clauses, they were quite inapplicable. They 
were no doubt very desirable things to be 
done, but not calculated to be introduced 
into that Bill. Parliament had of late 
very properly set its face against this in- 
congruous style of legislation. 

The Eart of LINCOLN agreed with 
the right hon. the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer in thinking that the proposed 
clauses could not fitly be introduced into 
the Bill then before the House. It could 
not be denied, however, that the present 
was the fitting time for carrying out the 
objects embodied in those clauses; and he 
trusted that the Government would take 
the same view, and devote their attention 
tothe subject. It was most desirable, not 
only with a view of saving the public 
money, but also for the purpose of en- 
abling and encouraging parties to spend 
their money in Ireland instead of investing 
it in other directions, that greater facili- 
ties should be granted than now existed for 
improving land. If any legal Member of 
the Government would turn his attention 
to the subject, he had strong hopes that 
a Bill for carrying this object into effect 
might be passed in the present Session. 
In his opinion such a measure ought to in- 
clude England as well as Ireland in its 
provisions; and he would recommend that 
the measure introduced by the Duke of 
Richmond about a year ago, and that 
brought in by the hon. Member for Berk- 
shire, two years previously, should be taken 
as the basis of legislation. He could not 
help thinking that an effort ought to be 
made by the Government to take advan- 
tage of the existing feeling with respect 
to Ireland, and he had no doubt that 
under the present circumstances such a 
Bill might be passed this Session. 

Mr. SHARMAN CRAWFORD con- 
curred in the proposition of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Limerick, and felt desirous of im- 
pressing upon the Government his convic- 
tion that the only way to give extensive 
employment would be to promote and en- 
courage private enterprise. If the Go- 
vernment would introduce some measure 
calculated in its operation to throw more 
capital into Ireland, they would effect a 
far greater amount of benefit than could 
be realized by any State measure. He 
strongly objected to the 34th and 44th 
Clauses in the Bill. The 34th gave power 
to the owner of land to enter upon the 
holding of his tenant, whether that ten- 
ant remained in possession under a lease 
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or by will, and order improvements with. 
out his consent being obtained; and the 
44th Clause gave the Commissioners power 
to increase the rent of the tenant on ae- 
count of such improvements. To both of 
these clauses he entirely objected; and he 
was sure if any proposition could tend to 
embitter yet more the bad feeling which 
existed between landlord and tenant in 
Ireland, it would be to give the landlord 
a power to enter the occupation of his ten- 
ant, and increase his rent on account of 
improvements effected, without having first 
obtained his consent. 

Mr. M. J. O’;CONNELL hoped that the 
hon. Member for Limerick would introduce 
the Bill he had promised as early in the en- 
suing Session as possible, and that the 
Government, if they did not consider a 
substitute necessary, would put it into such 
a shape as in their estimation might prac- 
tically effect the object in view. The Go- 
vernment was now about to grant assist- 
ance to the landlords of Ireland to improve 
their estates, partly in redemption of a 
promise made last year, and partly on ac- 
count of the distress which prevailed in the 
country. They ought not, however, in 
doing so, te overlook the necessity of pass- 
ing some measures calculated to stimulate 
and encourage private enterprise. If any 
such Bill were brought in, either by the 
hon. Member for Limerick or by the Go- 
vernment, he hoped, were it even for no- 
velty sake, all parties in the House would 
unite in supporting it. 

Mr. AGLIONBY concurred in the ex- 
pression of hope indulged in by the hon. 
Member for Kerry (Mr. M. J. O’Connell), 
that a Bill of the nature alluded to would 
be brought in; but he could not concur with 
the hon. Gentleman in hoping that the 
hon. Member for Limerick would be the 
person to introduce it. He hoped the Go- 
vernment would take upon themselves the 
task of introducing the Bill, for it was one 
of those important Acts which the Govern- 
ment ought to bring into the House, and 
respecting which individual Members had 
neither the machinery at command neces- 
sary for the purposes of preparation, nor 
the influence to carry through successfully. 
There was also another reason, which in 
his mind operated as an additional motive 
against its introduction by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Limerick. That hon. Gentleman 
would only make his Bill apply to Ireland; 
while if the Government brought it in, 
and the principle was a sound one, they 
would extend it to England and Scotland. 
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Mr. LABOUCHERE entirely concurred 
with the hon. Member who had just sat 
down, that this was a subject which could 
be more properly dealt with by the Govern- 
ment than by an individual Member. He 
fully appreciated the great importance of 
such a measure, as he considered any mea- 
sures which would have the effect of en- 
couraging the application of capital in Ire- 
land, and the reclamation of waste lands in 
that country, would be productive of much 
benefit; but he hoped the House would re- 
collect that although nothing was more 
easy than to give expression to the desira- 
bility of such a measure, it was very diffi- 
cult for the Government to pledge them- 
selves to introduce it at once. In the course 
of that very day an endeavour had been 
been made to draw the Government into a 
pledge to introduce no less than three Irish, 
measures within the present Session. [Mr. 
Sura O’Brien: And why not?] The 
hon. Gentleman said, ‘‘ Why not ?”” but he 
would take leave to ask him whether the 
Government could not facilitate Irish mea- 
sures much better if they were allowed to 
go through the business now before the 
House, rather than that the public time 
should be wasted by discussions upon a 
great variety of questions. He hoped the 
Government would be able to introduce the 
measure this Session; but he begged to 
impress upon the House, and more espe- 
cially upon Irish Members, that the endea- 
vour would mainly depend upon the pro- 
gress which they might be able to make 
with those measures which they considered 
more immediately necessary to meet the 
present condition of Ireland. He, there- 
fore, hoped the House would not consider 
the Government was indifferent to the im- 
portance of the subject, if circumstances 
should prevent the introduction of the mea- 
sure this Session. It was his intention, 
with the assistance of his right hon. Friend 
the Attorney General for Ireland, to found 
4 Bill upon the suggestions thrown out; 
but he hoped the House would not force 
them to bring in the measure until they 
had ascertained what progress had been 
made with other important measures di- 
rected to the improvement of Ireland. 

Mr. MORE O’FERRALL expressed 
the deep concern he felt at the remarks 
which some hon. Gentleman, but more 
especially the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Bath (Mr. Roebuck), considered it 
necessary to make with respect to the 
landed proprietors of Ireland. Perhaps it 
was not generally known to the House that 
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the major part of the property of Ireland 
was settled, and that the savings from 
estates could not be expended on improve- 
ments, without depriving the younger 
branches of families of their provisions. He 
was acquainted with many difficulties which 
attended the introduction of a Bill of this 
nature, and on that account concurred in 
thinking the duty of preparing it ought to 
devolve upon the Government, rather than 
upon an individual Member. He begged 
to say, in answer to the foul imputations 
which had been cast upon the landlords in 
Ireland, that this proposition came from 
them, and that, if it were opposed, blame 
should not be cast upon those who were 
anxious to afford every facility for the in- 
vestment of capital and the encouragement 
of industry in that portion of the empire. 

Mr. HENLEY said, that under the 
clauses objected to by the hon. Member 
for Rochdale (Mr. S. Crawford), it was not 
necessary to give notice to the tenant. It 
was important that some such notice should 
be given, so as to enable him to come be- 
fore the commissioners and make his ob- 
jection. It was a strong power to give the 
landlord to go upon a man’s land (who 
might perhaps hold it under lease) without 
his consent, and a still stronger power to 
charge the tenant with a sum for improve- 
mements without his consent. 

Mr. VESEY said, that before an appli- 
cation could be made to the Board of 
Works for a loan, plans and specifications 
of the land must be sent up to them. The 
tenant could not have a better notice of 
the intention of the landlord, than his send- 
ing persons to make such a survey. The 
34th and 44th Clauses were necessary, be- 
cause the occupiers of land in Ireland did 
not always see the advantage of improve- 
ments; and if their consent were necessary 
to the survey, and to the increased rent, 
they would oppose both. 

Viscount NEWRY did not object to the 
clause; but he was anxious to state that, 
with respect to the trust in which he was 
himself concerned, that unless a clause 
similar to that alluded to was introduced, 
he very much feared the money would be 
invested in England. 

Clause negatived. 

Viscount COURTENAY moved the in- 
sertion of a clause, to enable corporate com- 
panies to borrow money for the improvement 
of Jand in Ireland for the purposes of this 
Act. The noble Lord observed, that great be- 
nefit would accrue to the country generally 
from the increased employment which would 
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be afforded to the people, if public compa- 
nies were enabled to enlarge the sphere of 
their operations. He held in his hand a 
report of the operations of the company 
established for the improvement of waste 
lands in Ireland, by which it appeared that 
on one of the company’s estates in Sligo, 
no persons had to seek employment on the 
public works, neither was there a single 
instance in which recourse had been had 
to the workhouse; but that all had con- 
ducted themselves in a peaceable and or- 
derly manner, in the hope that better days 
might soon arrive. He was aware that the 
same state of things existed on the other 
estates of the company; and that fact for- 
tified him in the belief that similar results 
might attend the operations of other com- 
panies, if they had facilities afforded them 
to give employment. 

Clause read a first time. On the ques- 
tion that it be read a second time, 

The CHANCELLOR or tar EXCHE- 
QUER opposed the insertion of the clause, 
on the ground that he could not recognise 
any necessity to depart from the original 
provisions of the Act. He did not deny 


the great exertions which the company 
alluded to by the noble Lord had made; 
but he begged to say, that under the first 


Act of last Session, they might borrow 
from the Loan Commissioners, and repay 
the amount in twenty years. If public 
companies were in a position, according to 
their own Acts, to borrow, they came un- 
der the provisions of this Act; but the 
present Bill was not the proper vehicle for 
amending former Acts. 

Viscount COURTENAY considered that 
the great object of the Landed Property 
Bill was to give employment to the people; 
and he, for one, had never looked upon it 
as a Bill to benefit landlords, further than 
they might naturally be supposed to be 
benefited by the process of that employ- 
ment. As it was his desire to facilitate 
the progress of the Government measures 
for Ireland, he would not occupy the public 
time by pressing for a division; but would 
content himself by expressing a hope that 
when the Government introduced their mea- 
sure for the reclamation of waste lands, 
they would not overlook some provisions of 
the sort. 

Motion negatived. 

The Earu of LINCOLN observed, that 
he rose for the purpose of moving the 
Amendment to the 5th Clause, of which he 
had already given notice. The clause had 
reference to the erection of corn mills and 
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other buildings of an agricultural charac. 
ter. He opposed the principle of Govern. 
ment giving grants of money on loan for 
such purposes, on the ground that there 
was not any enterprise that required less 
encouragement than the erection of corn 
mills. On the occasion of his recent visit 
to Ireland, he had seen a great number of 
streams, independently of the larger rivers, 
upon which corn mills were now in course 
of erection by private enterprise, in the 
belief that a larger demand would in future 
be made upon that produce for home con- 
sumption than heretofore. An hon. Gen- 
tleman, not at present in the House, had 
informed him he had that morning received 
plans for the erection of a mill upon his 
estate at a cost of 2,0001., for investment; 
but that he could not decide upon them 


-until he knew whether this clause would 


become law or not. That fact, he sub- 
mitted, was enough to show that the Go- 
vernment would be doing harm instead of 
good, if they lent money for the purpose of 
erecting corn mills. The noble Lord was 
about to proceed with his observations, 
but 

The CHANCELLOR or tur EXCHE- 
QUER begged his noble Friend would not 
charge him with discourtesy if he request- 
ed he would postpone the conclusion of his 
remarks to another opportunity. It was 
then ten minutes to six o’clock, the hour 
at which the Speaker would have to leave 
the chair; and as there was yet remaining 
a quantity of private business to dispose 
of, he would propose that the further con- 
sideration of the report be postponed until 
to-morrow. He (the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer) had some Amendments to pro- 
pose, which he would have been happy to 
have brought up; but if hon. Gentlemen 
would insist upon such long discussions, it 
would be impossible to make any but the 
slowest progress. Unless some private 
business were now disposed of, the Rail- 
way Committees would be unable to pro- 
eeed with their labours. 

The Eart of LINCOLN expressed his 
willingness to meet the views of the right 
hon. Gentleman. Further consideration of 
the report adjourned accordingly. 

House adjourned at Six o'clock. 
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g and passed:—Custody of Offenders; Prisons. 

peTiTiONS PRESENTED. From. Kingston-upon-Hull, ;for 
Assimilating the Poor Law of Ireland to that of Eng- 
Jand.—From Monaghan, against the Practice of giving 
Out-door Relief.—From Twywardreath and other places, 
for the Repeal of the Poor Removal Act.—From Stow- 
on-the-Wold, for Alteration of the Law of Settlement. 


BANKRUPTCY AND INSOLVENCY BILL. 

Lord BROUGHAM stated, that he had 
sent a copy of his Bankruptcy and Insol- 
yency Bill to every commissioner in the 
country, with a view to eliciting their opin- 
jons on the subject. Those learned persons 
had suggested several alterations, which 
hehad embodied in a new Bill. He there- 
fore begged leave to withdraw the original 
Bill, and to substitute the amended one for 
it. The noble and learned Lord laid the 
Bill upon the Table, and it was read a 
first time. 


POOR LAWS (IRELAND). 


Loro BROUGHAM presented a peti- 
tin from the corporation of Kingston- 
upon-Hull, complaining that the rate- 
payers of that town, in addition to main- 
taining their own poor, were obliged to ex- 
pend considerable sums in supporting Irish 
paupers. The petitioners alleged that the 
Irish landlords did not do their part 
towards the maintenance of the poor, and 
prayed that Parliament would compel 
them to do so by passing a permanent and 
effective Poor Law for Ireland. Lord 
Coke said that corporations had no con- 
science, and perhaps some of their Lord- 
ships might think the conduct of the pre- 
sent petitioners confirmed the justice of 
the remark; for, not content with praying 
for a Poor Law for Ireland, they prayed 
that its administration might not be in- 
trusted exclusively to Irishmen, lest it 
should not be impartially carried into 
effect. It certainly appeared that the pe- 
titioners’ apprehensions on this score were 
in some respect justifiable ; for he had re- 
ceived a communication from a Baronet 
residing in the sister kingdom complaining 
of the unfair mode of rating adopted under 
the existing law, whereby the owner of 
270 acres was made to pay as much as the 
owner of 1,000 acres. There were, he 
said, 4,677 acres in the district, of which 
2,800 were not represented by any contri- 
bution to any fund for the relief of the 
poorer inhabitants; 3,500 had paid for that 
purpose, 1,039 were in Chancery, with no 
facility for contributing anything; and 
1,500 were in the hands of absentees, who 
had only contributed to a very trifling ex- 
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tent individually, and were not at all con- 
tributors to the dispensary or relief funds 
in the district. The noble Lord then moved 
for returns of the number of persons trans- 
ported within the last ten years. 


Exports. 


EXPORTS. 

The Eart of ELLENBOROUGH said, 
that in moving recently for some returns 
relative to trade and navigation, he ob- 
served, that whilst our exports of cotton, 
linen, and woollen manufactures had fallen 
off during the last year, the exports of silk 
manufactures appeared to be stationary, if 
not to have increased in amount. He had 
since received information which induced 
him now to move for another return, to 
which he anticipated no objection. He 
was given to understand that a large quan- 
tity of bandanas was annually imported 
into this country, of which only about one- 
third was retained for heme consumption; 
and the remainder, after being stained and 
stamped—a small process of manufacture 
—were exported. The bandanas thus ex- 
ported, instead of appearing in the ac- 
counts under the head of colonial mer- 
chandise, were entered as British ~manu- 
factures. The amount of bandanas thus 
exported was very large. The total value 
of the silk manufactures exported in 1844, 
1845, and 1846, was 2,340,000. ; but in 
that sum was included the value of the 
bandanas exported after being stained, 
which amounted to no less than 1,461,0007. 
Deducting the latter sum from the former, 
it would appear that the total value of 
British silk manufactures exported in the 
three years 1844, 1845, and 1846, was 
only 879,0007. It was worthy of obser- 
vation that the principle on which bandanas 
were classed with British manufactures was 
not universally applied; for thrown silk, 
which underwent some trifling process of 
manufacture in this country, appeared in 
the official accounts under the head of 
colonial manufactures. It was desirable 
that the same principle should be applied 
in all analogous cases. In order that a 
correct statement of facts, as regarded the 
exportation of silk, might be brought before 
the House, he begged to move for an ac- 
count of the value of manufactured silk ex- 
ported in the years 1844, 1845, and 1846, 
distinguishing the value of bandanas. 

The Eart of CLARENDON believed 
that the statement of the noble Earl was 
correct as to a large quantity of bandanas 
being imported into this country to be 
subjected to some process of manufacture 
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which they could not receive in India, and 

afterwards exported as British manufac- 

tures. He believed that this was done in 

accordance with a legal decision. No ob- 

jection existed to the production of the re- 

turns moved for by the noble Earl. 
Returns ordered. 


PUBLIC WORKS (IRELAND). 

The Duxe of BUCKINGHAM wished 
to know whether the information which he 
had moved for on a previous evening, re- 
lative to public works in Ireland, would 
shortly be produced ? 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE said, 
that he had been in communication with 
Colonel Jones, who informed him that the 
most material facts referred to in the noble 
Duke’s Motion were already printed in the 
blue book. The state of the works was 
varying daily, and therefore it was ob- 
viously impossible to make any satisfactory 
return upon that point, for a return for 
one week would give no idea of the state 
of things for the week preceding, or the 
one following. The clerks in the depart- 
ment were already overworked, and it was 
desirable not to impose upon them the ob- 
ligation of making returns of information 
which was already before the House in 
another shape. The noble Marquess sub- 
sequently added, that he had made further 
inquiries respecting Captain Wynne’s state- 
ment, and had to state to their Lord- 
ships, first, that the returns which had 
been moved for of the names of the men 
employed upon the public works in the 
county of Clare who had been struck off 
the lists by that officer, could not be fur- 
nished, for this very sufficient reason— 
that the relief committees did not take the 
names of all the men so employed, and 
consequently could not possibly furnish the 
names of those struck off; secondly, that 
Captain Wynne, although not now em- 
ployed in that part of Ireland, was em- 
ployed in another part, namely, in the 
county of Galway, where he had the entire 
confidence of Government. He felt bound 
also to state, in justice to Captain Wynne, 
that two officers, one belonging to the 
Navy and the other to the Army, had been 
employed as inspectors in the commissariat 
department in the county of Clare, and had 
fully corroborated the statement of Captain 
Wynne. 

Lorpv BROUGHAM suspected it would 
be less difficult to furnish the names of 
those who had not been employed on the 
public works than of those who had. 
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JUVENILE OFFENDERS. 

Lorp BROUGHAM then moved for a 
copy of the committal, and the examination 
upon which the committal was made, of 
four boys named Jones, Cook, Rogers and 
Langdon, who had been committed for 
trial by a magistrate in Middlesex for a 
felony. The felony consisted in having in 
a frolic taken a cap from the head of one 
of their comrades, a boy 10 years of age, 
and thrown it into a field ; and the worthy 
magistrate, before whom the case was 
brought, thought he could not do better, 
in order to show how active he was in the 
discharge of his duty, than commit them 
for felony. They had been two or three 
weeks in prison when the case came on for 
trial, and the grand jury threw out the 
bill with indignation. He (Lord Brou- 
gham) would like to know the name of the 
magistrate ; he was certainly unfit for his 
office if he was in the habit of exercising 
his discretion in such an injudicious man- 
ner as this.—Return ordered. 


CUSTODY OF PRISONERS AND OF 
OFFENDERS BILLS. 

Eart GREY moved the Third Reading 
of these Bills. 

Lorp BROUGHAM said, he had great 
doubts whether transportation could be 
safely dispensed with in Ireland. He had 
been informed that transportation was re- 
garded with salutary dread by the people 
of Ireland, particularly if it was speedily 
executed ; that when the prisoner was re- 
moved from the dock on conviction and 
immediately consigned to transportation, it 
influenced the people of Ireland a great 
deal more than any other kind of secondary 
punishment. 

Eart GREY remarked, that even if 
the Government were wrong in abolishing 
transportation permanently, it would be 
absolutely necessary to make a temporary 
provision for the reception of such convicts 
in the meantime, because, as he had already 
shown, it was impossible to accommodate 
them in Van Diemen’s Land. The passing 
of the Bill now before their Lordships 
would give the Government power which 
they did not at present possess to send 
them to Bermuda and Gibraltar. 

Bills read a third time and passed. 

House adjourned. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
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Minutes.) New Wart.—For Lewes, v. Sir Howard 
Elphinstone, Bart., acc. Chiltern Hundreds. 
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pusiic BiLLs.--1° General Register House (Edinburgh). 

psritions PRESENTED. By Mr. Brotherton, from Exeter 
and Sampford Courtenay (Devon), against the Use of 
Grain in Breweries and Distilleries.—-By Mr. Chute, from 
Swanton Morley and Worthing, for Repeal of the Duty 
on Malt.—By the Chancellor of the Exchequer, from 
West Morley, respecting Remuneration to Tax Assessors 
and Collectors.—By Mr. S. Crawford, from Rochdale, 
for Reduction of the Duty on Tea.—By Captain Pechell, 
from Bradford, for Repeal of the Anatomy Act.—By Sir 
G. Strickland, from Preston, for Inquiry repecting Cotton 
(India)—By Mr. T. Duncombe, from Manchester, for 
Alteration of the Law relating to Forestalling, &c.—By 
Mr. S. Crawford, from Landholders of the Counties of 
Down, Antrim, and Armagh, for Postponement of the 
Landed Property (Ireland) Bill.—By Mr. S, Crawford, 
from several places, for Alteration of the Law respecting 
Landlord and Tenant (Ireland).—By Mr. T. Duncombe, 
from a Public Mecting, held at the Literary Institution, 
Tottenham-court-road, London, for the Restoration of 
Poland.—By Mr. Fitzgerald and other Hon. Members, 
from several places, for Alteration of the Poor Law (Ire- 
land)—By Mr. Christopher, from Wainfleet, and Mr. 
Wawn, from Hartlepool, in Favour of the Ports, Har- 
bours, &c., Bill (1846).—By Mr. Ewart, from several 
places, for Abolition of the Punishment of Death.—By 
Mr. Kemble, from Peter Page, of East Sheen, Mortlake, 
for Alteration of the Railway Clauses Consolidation Act. 
—By Mr. Hume, from Dartford, Crayford, and Bexley, 
against the Payment of the Russian-Dutch Loan.— By 
Dr. Bowring and other Hon. Members, from a great many 
places, for referring National Disputes to Arbitration. 





THE MERCHANT SEAMEN’S FUND. 

Mr. HUME, seeing the Vice President 
of the Board of Trade in his place, in- 
quired whether Government had as yet 
made up their mind with respect to the 
propriety of appointing a commission to 
take into consideration the subject of the 
Merchant Seamen’s Fund, and, if so, when 
that commission would sit ? 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON replied that 
the entire subject was under the considera- 
tion of the Government, who had come to 
the decision of appointing a commission, 
which he believed would sit immediately. 


THE RELIEF WORKS (IRELAND). 

Mr. §. O’BRIEN inquired whether it 
were the intention of the Government that 
the circular to the relief committee, which 
had just been issued under the signature 
of Mr. Redington, should be the sole guide 
to such committees respecting the time at 
which persons employed on the public 
works were to leave off ? 

Mr. LABOUCHERE replied, that the 
Treasury had issued directions of a very 
precise character to the Board of Works 
with regard to the manner in which the 
number of men engaged in the public 
works should be diminished. The minute 
containing those directions would be very 
soon laid on the Table of the House, and 
every hon. Member would then be in a po- 
sition to understand the views of the Go- 
vernment on this subject. 
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Mr. P. SCROPE was anxious to know 
whether Her Majesty’s Government had 
issued any directions respecting the treat- 
ment, during this calamitous season, of 
those whose parents or natural protectors 
might be committed to prison for offences 
of any kind. The propriety of asking the 
question was suggested to him by reading 
in the papers an account of a poor woman 
who had been imprisoned for stealing some 
article of food for herself and Ker children, 
and, on being released, she found her chil- 
dren dead. He believed a similar occur- 
rence had taken place at Cork. He wished 
to know whether any provision had been 
made for the future care of the families of 
persons committed to prison to prevent 
their being starved to death. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE regretted that the 
hon. Gentleman had not given notice of 
his intention to ask the question. He 
could only say that such cases as those al- 
luded to by the hon. Member, were the very 
ones to which the relief committees should 
first apply their attention. He was not 
aware, however, that any special directions 
had been issued on the subject. 


LEGACY DUTY. 

Dr. BOWRING drew the attention of 
the House to a petition which he presented 
some evenings since, from Sir Thomas 
Mackdougal Brisbane, of Brisbane and Mu- 
kerston, Baronet, G.C.B., and William 
Malcolm Fleming, of Barochan, two of the 
executors acting under the will of the de- 
ceased Henry Douglas, Esq., late of Patna, 
Bengal, East Indies. The petitioners com- 
plained that in their capacity of executors, 
they had been compelled to pay to the 
Comptroller of Legacy Duties in Edin- 
burgh, on account of duties which they 
contended were not properly exigible, the 
sum of 9,284l. 6s. 4d. The facts of the 
case were to be found in the petition, 
which had been printed by order of the 
House, and were as follows :— 

“Tlenry Douglas was a native of Scotland, and 
went in very early life to the East Indies, where 
he spent the rest of his life, and realized a large 
fortune. In the year 1779, he was nominated a 
writer on the Bengal Presidency ; and on the 11th 
day of April, 1780, he was appointed to the ser- 
vice of the Honourable East India Company, in 
which service he remained until the 1st day of 
May, 1836, when he resigned the service, receiv- 
ing the usual pension from the Company. After 
his resignation, he continued to reside at Patna 
until his death, which took place at Patna, on the 
18th day of November, 1839. 

‘*By his last will and testament, dated the 
14th day of October, 1837, the said Henry Doug- 
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las appointed the petitioners, who, at that time, 
resided in Great Britain, and also William Lam- 
bert, George King, and Major Charles Rogers, 
who, at that time, resided in India, his executors ; 
and, after making certain special bequests, he 
directed that the residue of his estrate should be 
divided among several residuary legatees, some of 
whom were relations, and others not, and some of 
whom resided in India, and others in Great Bri- 
tain. 

“Henry Douglas was, at the time of his death, 
domiciled at Patna, and, indeed, he had never 
once visited Great Britain during his long resi- 
dence of upwards of sixty years in India. But 
from time to time during his lifetime, he had in- 
vested large sums of money in the public funds of 
Great Britain; and, at the time of his death, he 
was possessed of divers sums secured in the pub- 
lic funds, amounting in value to 154,738/. 17s. 4d. 
sterling money. 

“William Lambert, George King, and Major 
Charles Rogers ‘proceeded to administer the es- 
tate in India ; and the petitioners, being resident 
in this country, obtained a probate of the will of 
Henry Douglas from the Prerogative Court of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, on the 11th day of 
April, 1840, and subsequently realized the said 
estate in this country, and divided the same 
among, and remitted the same to or among the 
residuary legatees, but retaining a sum equivalent 
to what would be the amount of the legacy duty, 
in ease legacy duty should be chargeable thereon. 

“On the 2nd day of September, 1841, the peti- 
tioners received an application trom the Comp- 
troller of Legacy Duties in London, to render an 
account of the personal estate of Henry Douglas 
to the Office of Stamps and Taxes, in order that 
the clear residue thereof might be ascertained, 
and the proper duty thereon assessed and paid. 

“On the 9th day of September, 1841, Messrs. 
Hunter, Campbell & Co., of the city of Edin- 
burgh, writers to the signet, as agents of the 
petitioners ‘in Edinburgh, in answer to this appli- 
cation, wrote and sent, to the Comptroller of 
Legacy Duties in Edinburgh, a letter, containing 
a statement of the facts, and submitting their 
opinion, that, under the circumstances, legacy 
duty was not exigible, for that ‘ the principle of 
law is that a testator has all his personal property 
beside him at his death:’ and in the said letter 
the said Messrs. Hunter, Campbell & Co. wrote 
further as follows, viz. :—‘ We beg your attention 
in the consideration of the question to the recent 
decisions in the Exchequer Court in England in si- 
milar cases, as we understand that they support 
the view that we have submitted.’ 

“© On the 10th day of September, 1841, the 
Comptroller caused an answer to be sent to the 
Messrs. Hunter, Campbell & Co., to the effect 
that he held it to be free from all doubt that your 
petitioners, as executors, were liable for legacy 
duty ‘ upon all the funds situated in this coun- 
try, and appropriated and divided by them under 
the English probate among the legatees.” 

“The petitioners, not being satisfied of their 
liability to pay the duties claimed, delayed doing 
so for some time; but after they had received 
further urgent applications threatening proceed- 
ings against them for the duties claimed, and 
penalties; they, on the 19th day of January, 
1842, in order to avoid the proceedings threat- 
ened, and the penalties to which they might have 
been liable had the duties claimed been properly 
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exigible, made payment to the Stamp Office in 
Edinburgh of 69,2842. 6s. 4d., being the amount 
calculated according to the rates exigible on the 
different shares of the residuary legatees in the 
said sum of 154,738/. 17s. 4d. 

“ At the time the said correspondence took 
place, in September, 1841, there was pending in 
the House of Lords, a writ of error from the 
judgment of the Court of Exchequer in Scotland 
in a cause ‘ Thomson w. Her Majesty’s Advocate 
General,’ in which the question at issue was, 
whether personal estate, situated in Great Britain, 
belonging to a native of Great Britain, who died 
domiciled in one of the British Colonies, was, or 
| was not, chargeable with legacy duty ; and con- 

siderable progress had been made in the cause, 
| and it had actually been set down for hearing at 
the time the application was made for the legacy 
duty. ; 

“This cause was heard before the House of 
Lords in August, 1842, and was directed to stand 
over for further hearing in the presence of Her 
Majesty’s Judges of England; and this further 
hearing was ordered, not in consequence of their 
Lordships entertaining any difficulty in the ques- 
tion at issue, but because of its importance and 
extensive application, as will appear from the 
judgment of the Lord Chancellor, delivered when 
the cause was further heard in February, 1845, 
His Lordship said—“ I think it proper to state 
that it was not from any serious doubt or difficulty 
which we considered to be inherent in this ques- 
tion in the former argument that we thought it 
right to ask the opinion of the Judges, but it was 
on account of its extensive nature; and, because 





| though the question applied only to Scotland in 


the form in which it was presented to your Lord- 
ships’ House, it did, in reality and in substance, 
apply to the whole Empire—not only to Great 
Britain, but in substance to Ireland, and to all 
the British possessions.’ 

“ The cause was further heard on the 18th day 
of February, 1845, when, without calling on the 
counsel of Thomson, the plaintiff in error, to 
reply, and after receiving a unanimous opinion 
from Her Majerty’s Judges present, to the effect 
that legacy duty was not exigible, their Lordships 
gave judgment in favour of the plaintiff in error, 
thereby declaring that the liability of personal 
estate to legacy duty depends on the domicile of 
the testator, or intestate, at the time of his 
death. 

“ The petitioners and their agents, at the time 
they paid the said duties, were ignorant of the 
fact that the case of ‘Thomson v. the Advocate 
General’ was in dependence before the House of 
Lords. But the Commissioners of Stamps and 
Taxes, and their officers engaged in the collection 
of the said revenue, were not only aware of this, 
but the Solicitor for Stamps and Taxes acted as 
the solicitor for Her Majesty’s Advocate General 
in the said cause ; and during the time the said 
cause of ‘Thomson v. Her Majesty’s Advocate 
General’ was in dependence in the House of 
Lords, numerous cases of claims for legacy duty 
on the succession of natives of Great Britain 
dying domiciled in the British colonies, or else- 
where abroad, were under discussion, and the 
Commissioners of Stamps and Taxes allowed such 
claims to stand over until the cause of ‘ Thomson 
v. Her Majesty’s Advocate General’ was disposed 
of; and, after it was so disposed of in February, 
1845, the Commissioners abandoned, or did not 
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farther insist on, the claims which were allowed 
so to stand over. 

« After the judgment in the writ of error was 
pronounced, the petitioners consulted an eminent 
counsel, Mr. (now Commissioner) Burge, who ad- 
yised them to memorialize the Commissioners of 
Stamps and Taxes for a restitution of the said 
sum of 9,284/. 6s. 4d.; at the same time observ- 
ing, ‘I cannot suppose the Commissioners will 
hesitate to restore the duty, after the decision in 
‘Thomson v. Her Majesty’s Advocate ’—a deci- 
sion which, independent of the high authority by 
which it has been pronounced, rests upon princi- 
ples of international lag of such undoubted uni- 
versal application, that I confess I was greatly 
surprised to find the question ever treated as one 
of doubt.’ 

“Tn accordance with this advice, in June, 1845, 
they presented a memorial to the Commissioners 
of Stamps and Taxes, praying that directions 
might be given to the proper officer for a return 
of the said sum of 9,2841. 6s. 4d., together with 
interest thereon from the 19th day of January, 
1842; in reply to this memorial, they received a 
letter from the Secretary of the said board, in the 
following terms :—‘I am directed, in reply, to 
observe, that the payments of the legacy duty in 
question were made according to the then con- 
struction of the law, and were made without any 
question being made by the executors, or you as 
their law agents, that such duties were not legally 
due and payable. Iam to add, that, as the du- 
ties were paid with a full knowledge of all the 
facts and of the law as then expounded, the board 
do not consider that a subsequent decision, giving 
a different construction to the law, is a sufficient 
authority for a repayment of monies paid under 
the former construction.’ 

“ Again they presented a memorial to the Lords 
of Her Majesty’s Treasury, praying for a return 
of the said duties, But, by a letter of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, dated the 11th day of July, 
1845, he intimated to them, ‘ that, in cases similar 
to that which is represented in your memorial, it 
has been the uniform practice to adhere to charges 
of duty made in conformity with the law as de- 
clared by the judicial decisions received at the 
time, although subsequent decisions may have 
given another interpretation to the law in favour 
of or against the revenue; and that my Lords do 
not think they would be justified in departing 
from the practice in the present case.’ 

“Tn July, 1846, they presented a further me- 
morial to the Lords of the Treasury, and on the 
14th day of July, 1846, received from the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury an answer in the terms fol- 
lowing :—‘ Having laid before the Lords Commis- 
sioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury your further 
memorial, praying a return of the legacy duty 
paid by you, as executors of the late Henry Doug- 
las, Esquire, who died in the East Indies, I am 
commanded to acquaint you, that, as there are no 
new facts stated therein which would alter their 
Lordships’ view of the ease, they can only refer 
you to the answer of the Treasury Board of 11th 
July, 1845, from which they see no reason to de- 
part.’ ” 

Such were the facts of the case, and as to 
these facts, there could be no question. 
And what was the point at issue? The 
deceased had undoubtedly a foreign domi- 


cile; and was his property liable to legacy 
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duty? That matter had been decided by 


the unanimous opinion of the Judges in 
the case of Thomson v. Her Majesty’s 
Advocate, which was delivered in the fol- 
lowing terms :— 


“ The question which your Lordships have put 
to Her Majesty’s Judges is this: A. B., a British- 
born subject, born in England, resided in a Bri- 
tish colony; he made his will and died domiciled 
there. At the time of his death he had debts 
owing to him in England; his executors in Eng- 
land collected these debts, and, out of the money 
so collected, paid legacies to certain legatees in 
England. The question is, Are such legacies 
liable to the payment of legacy duty ? 

“In answer to this question, I have the honour 
to inform your Lordships that it is the opinion of 
all the Judges who have heard this case argued, 
that such legacies are not liable to the payment of 
legacy duty. 

“Tt is admitted in all the decided cases, that 
the very general words of the statute, ‘ every le- 
gacy given by any will or testamentary instru- 
ment of any person,’ must of necessity receive 
some limitation in their application, for they can- 
not in reason extend to every person every where, 
whether subjects of this kingdom or foreigners, 
and whether, at the time of their death, domiciled 
within the realm or abroad; and, as your Lord- 
ships’ question applies only to legacies out of per- 
sonal estate strictly and properly so called, we 
think such necessary limitation is, that the statute 
does not extend to the wiils of persons, at the 
time of their death, domiciled out of Great Bri- 
tain, whether the assets are locally situated with- 
in England or not; for we cannot consider that 
any distinction can be properly made between 
debts due to the testator from persons resident in 
the country in which the testator is domiciled at 
the time of his death, and debts due to him from 
debtors resident in another and different country, 
but that all such debts do equally form part of 
the personal property of the testator or intestate, 
and must all follow the same rule, namely, the 
law of the domicile of the testator or intestate. 

“ And again in the ease of Arnold v. Arnold, 
where the testator, a natural-born Englishman, 
but domiciled in India, died there, it was held by 
Lord Cottenham that the legacy duty was not 
payable upon the legacies under his will; his Lord- 
ship adding, ‘It is fortunate that this question, 
which has been so long afloat, is now finally set- 
tled by an authoritative decision of the House of 
Lords.’ 

And as to the argument at your Lordships’ bar, 
on the part of the Crown, that the proper distinc- 
tion was, whether the estate was administered by 
a person in a representative character in this 
country, and that in case of such administering, 
the legacy duty was payable; we think it is a 
sufficient answer thereto, that the liability to le- 
gacy duty does not depend on the act of the ex- 
ecutor in proving the will in this country, or upon 
his administering here; the question, as it appears 
to us, not being whether there be administration 
in England or not, but whether the will and le- 
gacy be a will and legacy within the meaning of 
the statute imposing the duty. 

“For these reasons, we think the legacies de- 
scribed in your Lordships’ question, are not liable 
to the payment of legacy duty.” 
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In giving judgment, the Lord Chancellor 
said— 

“ We thought it right, therefore, in consequence 
of the extensive nature and operation of the ques- 
tion, that the case should be argued a second time, 
and we also thought, from the nature of the 
question, that it was proper to request the at- 
tendance of Her Majesty’s Judges upon the occa- 
sion, because we thought that the opinion of your 
Lordships’ House being in concurrence with the 
opinion of the learned Judges, would possess that 
weight with your Lordships, and that weight with 
the country which, upon all occasions, the opin- 
ions of Her Majesty’s Judges are entitled to re- 
ceive.” 

And again— 

“ Also, my Lords, it has been decided in the case 
of British subjects domiciled in India, and having 
large possessions of personal property in India, 
that the legacy duty imposed by the Act of Parlia- 
ment does not apply to cases of that description, 
although the property may have been transmitted 
to this country by executors in Iudia to executors 
in this country for the purpose of being paid to 
legatees in England. Those are the limitations 
which have been put upon the Act by judicial de- 
cisions. 

“ But then this distinction has been attempted 
to be drawn, and it is upon this distinction that the 
whole question turns. Itis said, that in this case 
a part of the property was in England at the time 
of the death of the testator—a circumstance that 
did not exist in the case of the Attorney General 
v. Jackson, and which did not exist in the case of 


Arnold v. Arnold; and it is supposed that some dis- 
tinction is to be drawn with respect to the con- 
struction of the Act of Parliament arising out of 


that circumstance. I apprehend that that is an 
entire mistake—that personal property in England 
follows the law of the domicile—that it is pre- 
cisely the same as if the personal property had 
been in India at the time of the testator’s death. 
That isa rule of law that has always been con- 
sidered as applicable to this subject; and, accord- 
ingly, the case which has been referred to by the 
learned Chief Justice, the case of Ewin, was a 
case of this description. An Englishman made his 
will in England—he had foreign stock in Russia, 
in America, in France, andin Austria; the ques- 
tion was, whether the legacy duty attached to that 
foreign stock, which was given as part of the resi- 
due, the estate being administered in England ; 
and it was contended, I believe, in the course of 
the argument, by my noble and learned Friend 
who argued the case, in the first place, that it was 
real property: but finding that that distinction 
could not be maintained, the next question was 
whether it came within the operations of the Act; 
and although the property was all abroad, it was 
decided to be within the operation of the Act as 
personal property on this ground only, that though 
it was personal property, it must in point of law 
be considered as following the domicile of the tes- 
tator, which domicile was England. 

“‘ Now, my Lords, if you apply that principle, 
which has never been quarrelled with, which is a 
known principle of our law, to the present case, 
it decides the whole point in controversy; the 
property, or part of the property, being in this 
country at the time of the death of the testator, 
it is personal property, and, taking the principle 
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laid down in the case of Ewin, it must be congi- 
dered as property within the domicile of the tes. 
tator in Demerara; and it is admitted that if it was 
property within the domicile of the testator in 
Demerara, it cannot be subject to legacy duty, 
Now, my Lords, that is the principle upon which 
the case is decided—the only distinction is that to 
which I have referred, and which distinction js 
decided by the casein re Ewin, to which the learn. 
ed Chief Justice had referred. 

“Now, my Lords, that being the case, and the 
principle upon which I think this question should 
be decided, I was desirous of knowing what were 
the grounds of the judgment of the Court below. 
I find that the judgment Was delivered by two, or 
rather that the case was heard by two very learned 
Judges, Lord Gillies and Lord Fullerton. The 
judgment was delivered by the late Lord Gillies, 
I was anxious, therefore, from the respect which 
I entertain for those very learned persons to know 
what were the grounds upon which their judgment 
was rested. 

“ The first case to which they referred, for it 
was principally decided upon authority, was a 
ease decided before Sir Samuel Shepherd, Chief 
Baron of Scotland. That case, in the judgment, 
was very shortly stated; and I am very happy that 
the Solicitor General gave us the particulars of 
that case, for it appears that the legacy was charg- 
ed upon real estate, and therefore it would not 
come within the principle which I have stated, 
and there might therefore have been a sufficient 
ground for the decision in that case. It is suffi- 
cient to say, that it does not apply to the case 
which is now before your Lordships’ House. 

“ Then the next case which was referred to was 
the case of the Attorney General v. Dunn; but, 
my Lords, that could hardly be cited as an autho- 
rity. It is true, the point was argued, but it was 
not necessary for the decision of the case, and no 
decision in fact was given upon the point. The 
Chief Baron expressly reserved his opinion, and 
said that he should not express what his opinion 
was. Also the learned Judge near me, Mr. Baron 
Parke, expressed the same thing. It is true that 
one of the learned Judges said, that at that mo- 
ment, according to the impression upon his mind, 
he rather thought the duty would be chargeable ; 
he expressed himself in those terms according to 
his immediate impression, but no decision was 
given upon the point—it was a mere obiter dic- 
tum ; and surely such a dictum as that ought not 
to be cited as the foundation of a judgment of this 
description. Looking at the authorities, there- 
fore, they appear to me not properly to support 
the judgment of the Court below. 

“ A third authority was that of my Lord Cot- 
tenham. Now my Lord Cottenham, in the case 
of Arnold v. Arnold, expressly states in terms 
that the two cases, The Attorney General v. 
Cockerell, and The Attorney General v. Beatson, 
he considered to have been overruled. He states 
that in precise terms. A particular passage 1s 
selected from the judgment of my Lord Cotten- 
ham, to support the opinion of the learned Judges 
in the Court below: but I am quite sure, when 
that passage is read in connexion with the whole 
judgment of that very learned person, every person 
reading it with attention must be satisfied that 
the inference drawn from that particular passage 
that was cited is not consistent with the whole 
tenor of the judgment. 

‘« It appears to me, therefore, that none of the 
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authorities which were cited by the Court below 
sustained the judgment; and I am of opinion, 
therefore, independently of the great respect which 
J entertain for the judgment of the learned Judges 
who have assisted us upon this occasion, that, 
upon the true eonstruction of the Act of Parlia- 
ment, and applying the known principles of the 
law to that construction, the legacy duty is not, 
in a case of this description, chargeable. I shall 
move, therefore, with your Lordships’ consent, 
that the judgment in this case be reversed.” 


The result then of this matter was, that 
the Treasury had received 9,2841. 6s. 4d., 
to which they had not a shadow of a right. 
They had received it contrary to the law, 
as declared by all the Judges—by the 
highest law authorities, and by the House 
of Lords—and they retained it. They re- 
tained it, not because they had obtained it 
by right, but by coercion. They had no right 
previous to 1842, when they enforced their 
claim—they had no right, that was still 
more clear, since 1842. As between man 
and man—if under such circumstances 
money had been paid, it would not be re- 
tained for an hour after the fact was estab- 
lished, that it had been wrongfully paid; 
and Government was amenable to the 
same claims of honesty and probity. He 


therefore hoped that an inquiry would be 


instituted with a view to redress; and 
moved that a Select Committee be ap- 
pointed for that purpose. 

Mr. PARKER admitted the facts as 
stated in the petition presented by the hon. 
and learned Gentleman, with the single 
exception that no means had been used to 
compel the payment of the money. The 
case in no respect differed from ordinary 
revenue cases, and no threats had been 
adopted except the common one of process 
in case of refusal. But the fact was that 
from 1796, when the duty itself had been 
imposed, it had, until the recent case in 
the House of Lords, been held that the 
legacy duty followed the place where let- 
ters of administration were taken out, and 
not the place of the domicile of the de- 
ceased; and the case of Arnold v. Arnold 
and the others relied upon by the hon. and 
learned Gentleman were not analogous, in- 
asmuch as in those cases the property had 
not been—as in this case it was—in Eng- 
land. As to the substantial justice of the 
case, there was really no reason why the pro- 
perty in question should not pay the legacy 
duty in compensation for the protection it 
had received from its investment in the 
British funds. It was true that for future 
property, in the same situation as the pro- 
-perty in this case, legacy duty, under the 
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decision of the House of Lords, would not 
be paid; but it was impossible to give a 
retrospective operation to such decisions. 
If they did so in this case—in which the 
property was large—they would be com- 
pelled to do the same in every individual 
ease which had occurred since 1796. He 
saw no ground for the especial interference 
of the House, and must therefore oppose 
the Motion. 

Mr. WARBURTON said, it appeared 
in this case that the Crown was not pre- 
pared to refund money which, according to 
the decision of the Judges and of the high- 
est tribunal in the country, was not due to 
the Crown. Then, in no case where the 
Crown had possessed itself wrongfully of 
the money of the subject, would it ever be 
recovered. Because the money had been 
paid to the Crown under a mistake or mis- 
apprehension of the law, that was no rea- 
son why it should not be repaid to the 
party. The distinction attempted, and 
upon which the whole question turned, was 
this: part of the property was in Eng- 
land at the death of the testator, which, it 
was said, distinguished it from the cases 
of ‘‘The Attorney General v. Jackson,” 
and ‘‘Arnold v. Arnold.”’ He apprehended 
that this was a mistake, and that the law of 
England, as to personal property, followed 
the law of the domicile. He knew, that 
of all descriptions of funding with the 
Treasury, refunding was the worst; but, 
if this money was not paid, no money 
wrongfully acquired by the Crown would 
ever be repaid. 

Sir R. H. INGLIS said, the hon. Mem- 
ber for Kendal, at the beginning and end 
of his speech, had begged the whole ques- 
tion. It was the whole question whether 
the money was ‘ wrongfully” withheld or 
not. Up to the very morning of the 18th 
of February, 1845, when the House of 
Lords pronounced its judgment in the case 
of ‘‘ Thomson v. the Advocate General,” 
the legacy duty was due, according to the 
construction of the law. He concurred in 
the view of the case taken by the hon. Se- 
eretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. HUME said, in June, 1838, a simi- 
lar case occurred, in which a person died 
in Jamaica, and when his representatives 
in this country resisted the payment of the 
legacy duty, the Government withdrew its 
claim. 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL aid, 
since the decision of the House of Lords, 
no legacy duties in such cases had been or 
would be demanded. But the hon. Mem- 
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ber for Bolton (Dr. Bowring), when he 
cited the opinion of Sir W. Follett, had 
forgotten that it was founded upon a pri- 
vate case, not brought before the Govern- 
ment, and, therefore, in fact, it was no au- 
thority whatever. The Legacy Duty Act, 
passed in 1796, and the opinion of the At- 
torney and Solicitor General (Lord Eldon 
and Lord Redesdale) was taken on a simi- 
lar case, and they stated that the legacy 
duty was payable; that the test was not 
the domicile of the party, but that when 
the property was administered in this coun- 
try, and administration was granted in this 
country, the legacy duty attached. Many 
eases had been decided in the Court of 
Exchequer founded upon that principle. 
In the case of ‘‘ Thomson v. the Advocate 
General,’’ which was argued in the House 
of Lords, before Lord Cottenham, Lord 
Lyndhurst, Lord Campbell, and Lord 
Brougham, the judgment of the House 
would probably have been in favour of the 
Crown, that the place of administering the 
will governed the legacy duty, but for a 
doubt in the mind of Lord Brougham; in 
consequence of which the Judges were 
called in, who laid it down as a general 
rule, that the legacy duty was governed, 
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not by the place of administration, but by 


the domicile. If the present Motion was 
acceded to, every shilling that had been 
paid in these cases since 1796 must be 
refunded. The same principle should be 
adopted in this case as in cases between 
subject and subject, where, if money were 
paid not under duresse of law, but by 
mistake of the law, it ought not to be re- 
turned. In a case between subject and 
subject, if one was deceived as to the law, 
and under that mistake paid money to an- 
other, he could not recover it. 

Mr. F. SCOTT denied that the case was 
the same as one between subject and sub- 
ject. If it were, and if a man, who had 
claimed and received money to which he 
was not entitled by law, declined to return 
it, his character would be blasted. No 
mercantile firm in the country would act as 
the Crown had done in this case. 

Sir F. THESIGER said he had been 
in office during the time when the case of 
‘* Thomson v. the Advocate General ”’ was 
argued in the House of Lords; and he 
could confirm the statement of the Attorney 
General, that it was the impression of the 
profession that administration or probate 
was the test of the right to the legacy 
duty, and not domicile. It was a surprise 
on the profession when the House of Lords 
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for the first time decided in this case that 
the criterion should be domicile and not 
administration. He should support the 
Government on this occasion. 

Mr. BERNAL said, that the hon. and 
learned Gentleman had evaded a material 
point in the case, if the petition was cor- 
rect, namely, that what amounted to a 
protest on the part of the executors took 
place before they paid the duties to the 
Legacy Office. That took the case out of 
the narrow circle of technicalities to which 
the hon. and learned Gentleman had wish- 
ed to confine it. The analogy ta the case 
of payments between individuals was wholly 
inadmissible; and, in his opinion, wherever 
the subject was contending with the Crown, 
the House of Commons ought to lean in 
favour of the subject. It was essential to 
justice that the facts of the case should be 
elucidated, and the truth elicited. Either 
a protest before payment of the duty was 
made or not. Which was the case ought 
to be discovered. But if there was any 
other way in which the truth could be 
elicited, he should advise the hon. Mem- 
ber to take that way, rather than seek to 
bring the matter before a Committee of 
the House. 

Dr. BOWRING, after what had passed, 
should certainly consider what should be 
the form in which to pursue his object in 
this case. After the statements that had 
been made that evening by the Gentlemen 
who were authorities on legal questions, it 
was perfectly impossible that the matter 
could remain as it was. All the Judges 
and the House of Lords had decided what 
was good law; and was the subject to be 
robbed of 9,0002. or 10,0007. under bad 
law? Such a state of things was intoler- 
able. He would ask leave to withdraw 
his Motion; but he could assure the House 
that the matter should again and again 
be brought before them until justice was 
done. 

Motion withdrawn. 


DEATHS BY FAMINE (IRELAND). 

Lorp G. BENTINCK, on rising to move 
for— 

“A Comparative Return of the number of deaths 
which have occurred in each parish of Ireland, or 
from as many parishes as may be practicable, in 
each of the three last periods of six months, com- 
mencing the 1st day of September, and ending the 
1st day of March, respectively, with a summary 
for each period’’— 
said, that he had been in hopes no objec- 
tion would have been made to this Motion; 
but the right hon. the Secretary for Ire- 
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land informed him that there were difficul- 
ties in the way of complying with his de- 
sires. He regretted this; for he was sure 
that there was no matter at present which 
it was of so deep an interest to the House 
and to the country to know as the rate of 
mortality now prevalent in Ireland owing 
to starvation and disease. The objection 
to be made was, as he understood, that 
there were no registers kept by the clergy 
in Ireland, and no compulsory power at the 
disposal of the Government by which they 
could call upon the clergy to make these 
returns. It might be true that there were 
no registers kept in the parishes in Ire- 
land; but, at the same time, he thought 
it was scarcely possible to believe that no 
record of the number of deaths which had 
taken place in so short a period had been 
kept. With regard to compulsory power, 
he begged to observe that when, in 1841, 
and afterwards, in 1843, returns were order- 
ed by the House of the numbers of illegiti- 
mate children christened by the clergy in 
each parish in England and Wales, there 
was no compulsory power to oblige the 
clergy to make those returns, and still they 
made them without any objection. The 
state of things in Ireland was horrible; the 
late Government had treated the destitu- 
tion of that country on a better plan, and 
done more to relieve it, than the present 
Government, who were administering the 
affairs of Ireland on the principles of poli- 
tical economy, and hence the afilicting 
situation of that country. An hon. Mem- 
ber had told the House the other night, 
that he had reason to know that the con- 
stabulary were in possession of information 
showing that 240,000 persons had already 
died of famine in Ireland. As he (Lord G. 
Bentinck) understood, there was a mor- 
tality going on in the workhouses, con- 
taining 111,484 inmates, at the rate of 
77,630 persons a year. In his opinion, it 
was a matter of far too great importance, 
and too deep interest, for the House and 
the country to be left in ignorance upon it. 
It was impossible to say that the people of 
Ireland were to be allowed to die off with- 
out any record of their deaths being taken. 
There ought, in his opinion, to be no se- 
crecy, no concealment about the number 
of deaths that had been occurring during 
the last six months, as compared with the 
same period last year. He could not be- 
lieve for a single moment that a single 
clergyman, whether a Protestant divine or 
a Roman Catholic priest, would refuse, if 
applied to by the Government, to give a 
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comparative return of the deaths that had 
taken place in his parish in the course of 
the last six months, as compared with the 
six months of the antecedent year; and he 
thought his Motion ought to be consented 
to by the Government. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE could assure the 
noble Lord and the House, that if he felt 
any difficulty in aeceding to the Motion 
which the noble Lord had brought forward, 
it did not arise from any wish that the 
House and the country should not have the 
fullest and most accurate information re- 
specting every thing relating to the pre- 
sent distress in Ireland, and with regard 
to that destruetion of human life which, on 
more than one occasion, it had been his 
painful duty to declare to the House, had 
gone on, was going on, and, he feared, 
would go on, to an extent which all must 
deplore. The Government had already 
assented to Motions for the production of 
two returns, which, he believed, would com- 
prise all the information which the Govern- 
ment had it in their power to give the House 
from official sources respecting the number 
of deaths that had occurred. One of those 
Motions was for a return of the coroners’ 
inquests in Ireland in which verdicts had 
been returned of deaths arising from des- 
titution since the famine commenced. That 
had been ordered by the House. The 
other was the Motion of the hon. Member 
for Limerick (Mr. Smith O’Brien), in as- 
senting to which, the Government agreed 
to give such information of the deaths 
from famine as they were in possession 
of through the constabulary. The diffi- 
culty he felt with respect to the Motion of 
the noble Lord was, that he did not know 
to what quarter to address the orders for 
the returns, with any sure prospect of get- 
ting an answer. He regretted, and thought 
it was matter of reproach to the country, 
that there was not established in Ireland a 
system of registering of births, marriages, 
and deaths, as in England and Wales; but 
the absence of such a system was owing to 
difficulties with respect to religious ques- 
tions, which had hitherto made it impossi- 
ble to establish such a system in Ireland. 
Still, however, he was not without hopes 
that those difficulties might be got over, 
and a similar system to that in force in 
England be provided for Ireland also; but 
at present he did not know where to look 
in Ireland for accurate information of the 
kind required by the noble Lord; and he 
must say, he thought that nothing could 
be more inexpedient than to produce false 
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and inaccurate statistical information to 
the House of Commons, because such in- 
formation could only have the effect of 
misleading both the House and the public. 
That was one objection which he felt to 
agreeing to the Motion of the noble Lord; 
another was, that any information that 
could be obtained on this Motion, must be 
entirely voluntary; for there was no de- 
scription of public functionaries in Ireland 
who could be called upon to give these re- 
turns. But then the noble Lord said, 
‘‘ Address the order to the Protestant and 
Roman Catholic clergymen in each parish; 
probably they have kept a record of per- 
sons dying in their parishes.” This spe- 
cies of information, however, he (Mr. La- 
bouchere) was afraid, would be found to 
be very inaccurate. He thought it would 
be dangerous to ask the clergymen in Ire- 
land to give returns of this kind, which 
would be so liable to inaccuracy, and which, 
if inaccurate, might mislead the House and 
the country. The noble Lord had also 
mentioned, that, on two occasions, the 
House had ordered returns of the number 
of illegitimate children christened in each 
parish in England and Wales, and that 
the clergy had not complained of making 
the returns. It was to be remembered, 
however, that the clergy in England and 
Wales were obliged by law to keep a 
register for their several parishes; but in 
Ireland, neither the Protestant nor the 
Roman Catholic clergyman was required 
to keep any list of the deaths which oc- 
eurred in his parish; and if any clergyman 
should be found to have done so, the ob- 
ject would be found to be some purpose of 
his own. Why were they to think that 
such registers were generally kept by the 
clergy in Ireland? Under these circum- 
stances, all he could do was this: he would 
write to Ireland, and inquire whether any 
means existed there of getting accurate 
information of the kind desired by the 
noble Lord. As he had said, he thought 
it would be undesirable for the Govern- 
ment to produce returns which must ne- 
cessarily be of a vague and inaccurate 
character, and therefore must mislead. If 
it had been possible to give these returns 
in an unquestionably accurate shape, he 
should have been happy to comply with 
the noble Lord’s request, because he con- 
curred with the noble Lord in thinking 
that it was the duty of the Government 
to give every information in their power 
respecting the present condition of Ire- 
land. The hon. Member for Limerick 
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(Mr. S. O’Brien) had stated the other 
night—he (Mr. Labouchere) was out of 
the House at the moment, and he was 
very sorry that it had happened so—that 
the Government had it in their power, 
he had reason to think, to give a return 
by which it would appear, from facts 


‘known to the constabulary, that no less 


a number than 240,000 persons had died 
from famine in Ireland. He did not be- 
lieve that anything of the kind was the case; 
he did not believe that any information of 
such a horrible description had reached 
the Irish Government; his belief was—he 
did not speak with perfect confidence, but 
he would make inquiries—his belief was, 
that no such information was in the pos- 
session of the constabulary. The noble 
Lord had intimated that the destruction of 
human life that was going on in Ireland, 
was owing to the Government having acted 
on a system of political economy; and the 
noble Lord had contrasted their conduct 
with that of the late Government, and 
said that the late Government had done 
more in providing food for the people than 
the present Government had done. Now, 
if the noble Lord would look to the quan- 
tity of provisions sent into Ireland by the 
present Government, as compared with the 
quantity sent by their predecessors last 
year, he would see that a much greater 
amount of food had been provided by the 
present Government than by the last. 
However, he did not wish to impugn the 
conduct of the late Government on that 
account, because of course he knew that 
the distress was very much greater this 
year than last; but he must say that he 
thought nothing could be more unjust to 
the Government, or more dangerous to the 
people of Ireland in their present condi- 
tion, than to say to the Government in 
that House, ‘* You are responsible for the 
present state of things in Ireland.’’ Those 
who said that, were bound to state what 
were the means the Government had left 
unattempted for the purpose of alleviating 
the existing distress. There had existed 
in Ireland for a long time a most unfortu- 
nate idea, that it was within the power 
of the Government to meet a calamity 
like this; and certainly he was afraid that 
what the noble Lord had that night said, 
holding, as the noble Lord did, so dis- 
tinguished a position in the House and 
before the country, was calculated to fos- 
ter that delusion. He (Mr. Labouchere) 
was satisfied in his own mind that the 
Government had done all that was in their 
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ower to alleviate the distress; and he 
would declare that the Government had 
shrunk from no responsibility, had spared 
no exertions, but had used, with, he might 
say, a lavish hand, the resources of the 
British Treasury, to mitigate the calamity 
which they felt it was out of their power 
altogether to relieve ; and for the noble 
Lord to come forward, without offering a 
single argument to support his assertion, 
without mentioning a single fact to rest it 
on, and to assert boldly that the Govern- 
ment had been sacrificing the lives of thou- 
sands of their fellow-countrymen at the 
shrine of political economy, was in his 
opinion most unjust and most dangerous. 
The Government had not done so. _Polliti- 
caleconomy did not teach any such les- 
son; political economy did not teach any 
Minister that extraordinary exertions should 
not be made on the occurrence of a season 
of extraordinary calamity and distress; 
but it did teach, that if the aid a Govern- 
ment gave was not conducted on a proper 
system, its effect would be to tend to erip- 
ple the resources of the country to which 
it was extended. That was the impression 
upon the minds of the Government, and 
under that impression they had resisted 
the demand to supply the whole country 
with food, because they were of opinion 
that doing so would lead to an increase of 
human suffering in the end; but he re- 
peated that every means had been used to 
relieve the pressure of the calamity that 
were in the power of the Government, and 
therefore he said that it was most unfair 
in the noble Lord to have said what he 
did. He would communicate with the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, and would in- 
quire whether there were any means of 
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procuring the required information; but he 
doubted whether the means existed of | 
giving it with certainty, and he should cer- | 
tainly object to a Motion of this kind un- 
less they did exist. | 

Captain HARRIS said, that after what 
had passed, it was very objectionable to | 
allow things to remain in their present 
state. He suggested to the right hon. 
Gentleman, whether the duty did not de- 
Volve on the relief committees to give 
these numbers. He believed that, owing 
to a false delicacy, the Legislature had 
committed a great mistake in not assimi- 
lating the law in England and Ireland; 
and that, owing to there being no poor law 
in Ireland, the country had been brought 
Into this great dilemma. The maxim | 
should now be ‘Save where you can:” 
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the relief committees could possibly give 
the required information now; and when a 
full poor law was extended to that country, 
giving out-door relief, the relieving officers 
would be able to supply the particulars. 

Mr. SHAW said, that there were no 
means in Ireland by which a correct re- 
turn could be made to the Motion of his 
noble Friend, and he would, therefore, 
suggest that the noble Lord should leave 
the matter in the hands of the Govern- 
ment, who might be able to give him 
some approximation towards the actual 
numbers. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL would not enter 
further into this discussion, but, if there 
were any means by which the number of 
deaths could be obtained, he would make 
every inquiry to discover them; at the 
same time, he agreed that to give any 
numbers which had been incorrectly ascer- 
tained, would be injurious rather than ad- 
vantageous. He wished, however, to say, 
that considering the great extent of the 
present calamity, the difficulty with which 
the subject was surrounded, and the repre. 
sentations which were made against the 
conduct of the Government and the Legis- 
lature, he thought it proper to give notice 
that the next day, on the Motion being 
made to the House that the Speaker leave 
the chair on the Permanent Relief Bill for 
Ireland, he should make a statement both 
of what had been done, and of what was 
now doing, and why it was necessary to 
provide out-door relief for the people, 
chargeable on the property in Ireland. 

Lorp G. BENTINCK said, that under 
the circumstances, he should be content to 
leave the subject to the exertions of the 
Government; but, if he were challenged to 
produce any proof of the facts he had 
stated, he would show that the mortality 
in the workhouses was ninefold more this 
year than it was last year; for the right 
hon. Gentleman had given a return of 
the number of deaths in the workhouses, 
and they were, in one week, 1,493 
against 162 last year, which showed an in- 
crease of mortality ninefold beyond what 
it was last year. What, then, had been 
the amount of sustenance said to have 
been sent within the last three weeks? 
There had been sent from England 
218,000 quarters of corn. Now, in the 
year 1845, the apprehension of a famine 
in Ireland did not arise till October ; 
whereas, on the 22nd of August last year, 
it was well known to every Member of 


| the Government that the potato crop in 
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Ireland had entirely failed; therefore the | was as much an exaggeration as was the 
Government had last year three months | noble Lord’s supposition the other da 

notice of the approaching famine beyond with respect to the amount of the biddings 
what the Government had in the preceding | for the last loan. With regard to the sup- 
year; and yet the amount of provisions | ply of food by the French Government, he 
last year was only 218,000 quarters, where- | knew that they had not purchased food ex- 
as the Government in the former year had | cept for their army and for Algiers; and 
provided 100,000 quarters, though there | when the noble Lord thus made these as- 
was three months less notice, and though | sertions, there was not any opportunity of 
the deaths were only one-ninth. He thus! discussing them; and he thought it ‘was 
thought that he had a complete case | not quite fair to make observations of this 
against the Government for not having | kind on such a question as to whether the 
provided the food which was necessary. If| Government could procure accurate re- 


he appealed to what had been done in 
other countries, it would be found that 
France had been largely supplied by the 
Government; that last year Russia, when 
a famine had eccurred in Poland, and the 
Emperor of Austria, had provided food for 


the people, and had brought into play all | 


the ammunition waggons and a great part 
of the power of the army, to provide that 
none of the subjects of Russia or of Aus- 
tria should be permitted to perish of fa- 
mine; and he contrasted these cases with 
what had occurred in Ireland, where it had 
been stated that as many as 240,000 had 
died of famine, or, if not of famine, of 
pestilence, which was the consequence of 
famine. He thought that in making this 
statement he had brought pretty strong 
facts in support of his opinions in moving 
the present resolution. However, after 
the assurances which had been given by 
the Government, he would leave the mat- 
ter in their hands, feeling satisfied that 
there would not be the smallest difficulty 
in obtaining accurate returns from the 
ministers of any religion. It might be 
that from some parishes they would get no 
returns, but they would procure accurate 
returns from a certain number; and if they 
could be procured from one-half the pa- 


rishes, they might draw a comparatively | 


just and accurate conclusion of what had 


been the comparative mortality in the en- | 


tire island. 

The CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER would be sorry to throw any ob- 
stacle in the way of the noble Lord; but 
he had introduced in his reply an assertion 
and an assumption relative to the number 
of deaths supposed to have taken place 
from famine, which required a single obser- 
vation. The noble Lord said that he had 
brought forward facts, and yet he had 
made an assertion with respect to the 
number of deaths which was unsupported 
by any fact or authority; and what the 
noble Lord had asserted upon that point 








turns. 

Mr. DISRAELI wished to make one 
observation, As it had been said that the 
noble Lord had only made an assertion and 
an assumption, he must remark that the 
numbers quoted by the noble Lord were 
taken from a return laid on the Table of 
the House; that return showed the number 
of deaths in workhouses in one week in 
January last to be 1,493, and in the cor- 
responding week of last year to be only 
162. That therefore was not an assump- 
tion, nor was the other a mere assertion. 
He knew that the number in the work- 
houses was greater this year than the last; 
but they were not quite doub!e the amount, 
and that circumstance did not make much 
difference in the calculation. With respect 
to the total number of deaths in Ireland, 
the noble Lord had made no definite state- 
ment; that was the very question on which 
he wanted information. The noble Lord 
had said that reports, which, if not entitled 
to absolute respect, merited great con- 
sideration, set the number of deaths at 
240,000. The right hon. Gentleman 
thought that there was no authority for 
this number of cases, whilst he (Mr. Dis- 
racli) believed them to be greater; and 
what he wanted was correct information. 
The noble Lord had founded upon two re- 
turns the statements, one of which the 
right hon. Gentleman had called an as- 
sertion, and the other an assumption. The 
right hon. Gentleman said also, he had 
reason to believe that the French Govern- 
ment had not provided food, except for the 
army and for Algiers. That statement was 
perfectly accurate; but the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had forgotten to tell the House that 
the French Government had employed all 
the stores in the magazines which had been 
provided for the army, and which were 
stored with provisions sufficient for three 
years, in supplying their own people with 
food. 

Motion withdrawn. 
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CRACOW—ADJOURNED DEBATE. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL moved the Order 
of the Day. 

Mr. BICKHAM ESCOTT wished to 
ask the noble Lord the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, a question. The House 
was aware that the payment of the money 
on what was commonly called the Russian- 
Dutch Loan depended upon the provisions 
of an Act of Parliament; and he would ask 
whether, since there had been a manifest 
violation of the stipulations of the Treaty 
of Vienna, it was the intention of the noble 
Lord to introduce a Bill to enforce the fu- 
ture payments of this money ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, that 
the House was aware, that the payment of 
the interest on this loan was authorized by 
the Act of Parliament, to carry into effect 
the Convention of 1815; in consequence of 
the events of 1830 and 1831, it became 
necessary to enter into a new convention, 
and a new Act of Parliament was neces- 
sary, to authorize the Exchequer to act 
upon that convention. No new convention 
was now required, and he apprehended 
that no new Act of Parliament was neces- 


sary. 
Mr. MONCKTON MILNES said: Mr. 


Speaker, although the hon. Member for 
Montrose and his Friends naturally desired 
this debate to have been continued on Fri- 
day last; and although I believe the Go- 
vernment would, on the whole, have lost 
little time by acceding to his request—yet 
I cannot altogether regret the delay, which 
may have given to many Members oppor- 
tunity for reflection, and enabled us to re- 
sume the discussion without any predomi- 
nant excitement. For while the speech of 
the noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 
ment, on Thursday last, was not one which 
the House should speedily forget; yet it is 
well that the first strong impression of its 
eloquence should have subsided into calm 
consideration, and that hon. Members 
should learn by reflection, that this ques- 
tion does not wholly and necessarily rest 
on the high, but easy, ground of national 
honour. The noble Lord, indeed, in one 
part of his speech, attempted to preclude 
the House from even entertaining the sub- 
ject before us. He drew a distinction be- 
tween the prerogative of the Crown and the 
Privileges of Parliament, which, at least, 
tended to the conclusion that it was an act of 
complete supererogation, if not of presump- 
tion, for this House to express any spon- 
taneous opinion on the foreign relations of 
this country. I am, Sir, perfectly aware 
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that the consideration of these subjects 
does not form a part of our ordinary duty. 
Iam not prepared to deny the fitness or 
the good practical effect of the constitu- 
tional doctrine which commits to the Crown 
the regulation of our interests with foreign 
States and Powers; but I must remember, 
that those affairs are entrusted to one Mi- 
nister, who thus holds in his hands the 
chief destinies of our nation—in whose 
breast the foreign policy of Great Britain, 
for the time being, resides—who can lay 
upon the Table of this House just as much 
as he pleases of information and of evidence 
on matters of foreign interest—and who 
therefore should not be too jealous of the 
occasional desire of Members of the House 
to pay some attention to an important 
question of foreign polities, and one in 
which the general interests of Europe are 
involved. I think it, therefore, rather 
hard, that we should have to meet such 
preliminary objections as those of the no- 
ble Lord, especially when we have no in- 
tention of advising the Crown to adopt any 
new course of policy, but confine ourselves 
to expressions declaration and confirmatory 
of opinions and sentiments solemnly and 
formally enunciated in the Speech to Par- 
liament, and to a suggestion that this 
‘* manifest violation”’ of a treaty does not 
permit us to maintain a convention entered 
into, ‘in consideration of the general ar- 
rangements’’ of that compact. The noble 
Lord and the Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
have both expressed their disapprobation 
of the repeated protests of the French Go- 
vernment in favour of the nationality of 
Poland: we may therefore infer that they 
would not have in any degree followed that 
example but from a most earnest conviction 
of its justice and its necessity. Yet the 
suppression of the State of Cracow was 
not the only subject of continental interest 
alluded to in the Speech from the Throne. 
It was also mentioned that a correspond- 
ence had taken place between this Govern- 
ment and those of France and of Spain 
on the marriage of the Infanta of Spain to 
the Duke of Montpensier; and we learn by 
papers laid before Parliament that here too 
a protest had been issued by the Govern- 
ment, and had led to much diplomatic dis- 
cussion. Yet this latter protest did not 
appear in the Speech from the Throne, nor 
has it become the subject of a debate in 
either House of Parliament. And I rejoice 
that it is so. I trust that all considerations 
of this question will be reserved for the 
occasion, if, unhappily, it should ever ar- 
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rive, when this country may be called upon 
to act upon the basis which the Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs has laid down for our own 
security and the independence of Europe, 
and that nothing may occur to prevent the 
resumption of that good understanding be- 
tween the Governments of France and 
England which, so much to the satisfaction 
of the English people, obtained during the 
late Administration, and on the continuance 
and endurance of which, I believe, depends 


so much of the future welfare and progress | 


of the civilized world. But with respect to 
the absorption of Cracow, no reticence was 
necessary, and there has been none. Her 
Majesty told us she held it to be a mani- 
fest violation of the Treaty of Vienna, and 
we propose to answer that we regard that 
violation ‘‘ with indignation and alarm.” 
There is customarily some formality to be 
observed in the debate on the Address; it 
is not thought advisable that the apparent 
unanimity of the Address should be dis- 
turbed by differences on single points, when 
the main principles of the Address are 
agreed to. It was, therefore, understood 
that some noble and hon. Members of this 
House, who demurred to the fact of this 
“manifest violation”’ of treaty-right (and, 
improbable as it may appear, there were 
some) should not think themselves bound 
and impledged by that vote, but regard it 
as only thanking Her Majesty for the in- 
formation she had communicated on the 
subject. The principle therefore passed, 
not, indeed, unanimously, but ‘‘ sub silen- 
tio.’” We now desire that that silence may 
be broken—that this House may distinctly 
affirm its opinion on this subject—that we 
may declare that we do, heartily and loy- 
ally, assent to that special passage in the 
Speech from the Throne. And I cannot 
conceal from myself the apprehension that 
if, instead of rejoicing in this accession of 
opinion, instead of welcoming the full ad- 
hesion of the English Parliament and peo- 


ple to the sentiments of the Crown, the 


noble Lord at the head of the Government 
should persist in moving the previous ques- 
tion, an impression, perhaps unjust, but 
not the less injurious, will go abroad, that 
Her Majesty’s Ministers shrink from the con- 
sequences of their own assertions, and that 
thus their protest will lose a considerable 
portion of its efficacy and meaning in the 
eyes of Europe. I conceive, that the first 
of the resolutions of the hon. Member for 
Montrose, expresses the general opinion of 
the people of this country. Our public 
sympathy with the interests of foreign na- 





tions is never of a very vivid character; and 
the feeling respecting Poland has not been 
of that passionate nature which prevails in 
France. There this question has occupied 
at least as much space in the public mind 
as that of negro slavery has done in Eng. 
land. But, nevertheless, a strong sense 
of sympathy has been manifested here; not 
because the Poles were emigrants—not 
because they were exiles—not because 
their ancestors had liberated Europe from 
the invasion of barbarians—not even be- 
cause they had given lessons of freedom to 
surrounding despotisms and appreciated 
the principles of self-government, even be- 
fore the world had learnt to adapt them to 
the mass of mankind; but simply because 
they have been the victims of intolerable 
wrong, and sufferers of the most shameless 
violence in modern history. With all their 
insular indifference, the people of England 
understand that three great Powers com- 
bined to crush an independent nation, and 
that, notwithstanding every variety of op- 
pression and seduction, every vicissitude of 
time and circumstance, that nationality en- 
dures, uneffaced and ineffaceable. This, 
Sir, was the feeling exhibited the other day, 
when I had the gratification of seeing as- 
sembled on the same platform, Members of 
this and the other House of Parliament, of 
the most adverse political sentiments, of 
the most diverse modes of thought, met to 
protest against the destruction of the re- 
public of Cracow. I there heard read the 
earnest assent to the object of that meet- 
ing of a nobleman whose character is of 
the highest and purest in the land, and to 
whose calm and solid judgment any states- 
man might be glad to have recourse; | 
mean the Duke of Bedford. I there lis- 
tened to the denunciation of this act by a 
diplomatist, himself present at the Con- 
gress of Vienna, and intimately acquainted 
with the intentions and views of the per- 
sonages there assembled, and now acting 
as Her Majesty’s ambassador and represen- 
tative to the Ottoman Porte—Sir Stratford 
Canning; and all that we now ask of this 
House, is to confirm the decision of such men 
as these. Sir, the truth of the violation of 
the Treaty of Vienna by the annexation of 
the republic of Cracow to the Austrian 
empire, appears so irrefragable to ordinary 
readers and observers, that I fear I may 
be regarded as fruitlessly taking up the 
time of the House in asserting and strength- 
ening that position. The general Treaty 
of Vienna is in the hands of hon. Members: 
let them read it to refresh their historical 
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recollections. Almost at the first page 
they will find that the town of Cracow, 
with its territory, is declared for ever free 
and independent; that it is to enjoy the 
rivileges of commercial freedom; and that 
the town of Podgorze is also made a free 
commercial town for the good of Cracow. 
By the Ninth Article, they will see that 
the Courts of Russia, Austria, and Prus- 
sia, engage themselves to respect, and to 
cause to be always respected, the neu- 
trality of the free town of Cracow and 
its territory; and they will find all the 
details, insuring to Cracow political free- 
dom and commercial privileges, in a se- 
parate treaty, which by the 118th Ar- 
ticle of the general Treaty is declared 
to be an integral part of the arrange- 
ments of the Congress, and to have, 
throughout, the same force and validity as 
if inserted, word for word, in the general 
Treaty. This is quite enough for ordi- 
nary minds; but the last ten pages of the 
papers laid before Parliament, are taken 
up by the argument of some anonymous 
Austrian publicist, of sufficient repute no 
doubt in his own country for Prince Met- 
ternich to adopt him as his official advo- 
eate. As this document concludes the se- 
ries of papers, I may, perhaps, be per- 
mitted to lay before the House a short de- 
tail of facts which will, I think, sufficiently 
test the accuracy of this learned juris- 
consult, and, at the same time, be not un- 
interesting, as showing how exactly the 
spirit of the proceedings of the Congress 
of Vienna corresponds with the plain inter- 
pretation of the letter of the treaty as 
understood by the Government and people 
of England. The two positions of the 
Austrian publicist, to which I shall direct 
the attention of the House, and which are, 
in fact, the basis of his argument, are that 
“Cracow became a political body, by the 
sole and exclusive will of the Three Pow- 


ers,” and ‘‘ that the Treaty of the 3rd of 


August, 1815, was concluded without any 
notice having been given to any other Court, 
without any demand for acquiescence 
having been made to any other Power, 
as likewise without having been objected 
to by any one.” It is, Sir, also stated 
that Cracow was at that time invested 
with ‘‘an independence never at any for- 
mer period enjoyed by it before.”’ 
“ Obsecro, tuum est ? vetus credideram :” 


I believed that Cracow had been an an- | 


cient city of an independent State—inde- 
pendent at the time when all but the me- 
tropolis of Austria was in the hands of the 
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Turks, and independent centuries before. 
It is well known to all persons interested 
in the history of great transactions, that 
the leading characteristic of the Congress 
of Vienna, was the unanimity of consent 
and assent that it obtained from all the 
Powers of Europe. In the Congresses of 
Munster and Osnabruck that preceded the 
Peace of Westphalia, in the Congress at 
Nimeguen, and in that of Ryswick, the 
ditferences were arranged by the media- 
tion of third parties. In the conferences, 
again, that took place at Utrecht, at Aix- 
la-Chapelle, in 1747, and in later times at 
Amiens, although the representatives of 
other Powers were present, yet each of 
them resulted in separate treaties between 
France and England. But at Vienna, in 
1814-15, the attempt was made, and was 
most successful, to bring into the terms of 
one large compact, the great and the small, 
the strong and the weak, the rights of pre- 
scription and the rights of conquest, the 
ancient order and the political accidents of 
the age. It was thus intended to establish 
a body of public right, of which all Eu- 
rope should be members, giving to the fee- 
ble the defence of the powerful, and limit- 
ing the means of aggression possessed by 
the mighty. One of the most distinguish- 
ed authorities and contributors to the ar- 
rangement has expressed this feeling in 
better words than I can find :— 

“The final act of the Congress of Vienna is 
incontestably the fundamental law of the political 
system now established in Europe, because it has 
been sanctioned by the adhesion of all the States 
composing that system, And this is the reason 
wherefore the dispositions of territory and the 
principles of policy registered in that act, whe- 
ther they regard directly or indirectly any Eu- 
ropean State, are become obligatory for all.” 

In these words, Sir, Prince Metternich ex- 
pressed his opinion of the mutual co-ope- 
ration of all the States of Europe in pre- 
serving the dispositions of territory, one of 
which was the free State of Cracow, and 
the principles of policy, one of which was 
the government of the Poles by Polish 
institutions, established by the Congress 
of Vienna. They are contained in a let- 
ter addressed by the Prince to the Aus- 
trian Minister at Paris, on Feb. 9th, 1818, 
| and have already been cited in the French 
| Chamber of Peers, by the orator who has 
revived in that tribune the eloquence of 
| Bossuet, the Comte de Montalembert. The 
chief object and difficulty of the Congress 
|of Vienna was, without doubt, the distri- 
bution of the territories which France had 
conquered and lost. Out of these had 
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sprung the kingdom of Saxony, and in 
these were included the dislocated mem- 
bers of Poland. By the Treaty of Reich- 
enbach, in 1813, the partition of the 
Duchy of Warsaw between Austria, Rus- 
sia and Prussia, without any intervention 
of France, had been agreed upon, and 
after the occupation of Paris, the Emperor 
Alexander maintained that this obligation 
still remained in force. But, by the secret 
articles of the Treaty of the 30th May, 
1814, it had been agreed that the free 
disposition of these territories should be 
arranged in the Congress on the terms de- 
termined by the Allied Powers themselves 
—one of these Powers, of course, being 
England—and accordingly we find Austria, 
Russia, Prussia, and England determining 
by a secret Convention, dated Sept. 22nd, 
1814, that these provinces shall be dis- 
posed of as they think fit, and that France 
and Spain should afterwards be admitted 
to advise or to object. In the interesting 


correspondence between the late Lord Cas- 
tlereagh and the Emperor Alexander, 
which, at my request, the noble Lord the 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs has laid on 
the Table, hon. Members will perceive how 
earnestly the Emperor Alexander attempts 


to set aside the right of England to inter- 
fere in this question, as soon as he discov- 
ers that the views of the English Minister 
are opposed to his own. But while the 
Emperor is making every effort to attach 
Poland as a province to Russia, and is sa- 
crificing the fortune of the Polish nation to 
his scheme of national aggrandizement, it 
must not be forgotten that Lord Castle- 
reagh urges, in the strongest manner, the 
policy of re-establishing the independent 
kingdom of Poland; and the Austrian Go- 
vernment at that time appeared entirely to 
coincide with this view, and expressed it- 
self willing to make very great sacrifices 
for so desirable an object. So unsatisfac- 
tory, however, was the state of things at 
the end of the year 1815, that the still 
glowing embers of an European war 
seemed likely to be blown into a flame by 
the dissensions on the subject of the dis- 
tribution of Poland; and the Duchy of 
Warsaw, then occupied by 200,000 
Russian troops, was aroused by the 
proclamation of the Archduke Constan- 
tine—a name afterwards of fatal sig- 
nificance to Poland—calling on the Poles 
to arm for their national independ- 
ence. At this juncture it was proposed 
and decided that the ultimate arrangement 
of these affairs should be entrusted to a 
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Special Committee, from which there should 
be no appeal, and which should only re. 
port their determinations to the General 
Committee of Eight, which comprehended 
the Powers that had signed the Treaty of 
the 30th of May, and which in fact consti. 
tuted the Congress. This Special Com. 
mittee was denominated the ‘‘ Committee 
of Saxony and Poland;”’ and of whom was 
it composed? Remember, it had the 





whole jurisdiction of this distribution, its 
decision was final, and all other authority 
on the matter was subordinate to this, 
Was it composed solely of Austria, Russia, 
and Prussia? Were there no other parties 





to the arrangement? Sir, from the first 
day to the last that that Committee sat, 
the English Plenipotentiary constituted 
part of it; and, very soon after its forma- 
tion, at the request of England, the French 
Plenipotentiary was admitted and took his 
part in those deliberations and decisions. 
It was to this body that the Emperor 
Alexander submitted, on the 30th of De- 
cember, 1815, his general project for the 
distribution of Poland and Saxony, and 
which included the independence and free- 
dom of the cities of Cracow and of Thorn; 
many parts of this scheme were altered, 
and the proposals with regard to Saxony 
altogether refused; but from that time the 
independence of Cracow was a substantial 
part of every arrangement suggested and 
discussed; and, as it were to give every 
possible sanction to the authority of other 
Powers in these transactions, on the 10th 
of February, the Austrian Plenipotentiary, 
in presenting the first arrangements to the 
Committee, stated— 

“That the Powers more intimately concerned, 
engaged themselves in a spirit of conciliation both 
| in regard to the interests of Austria and those of 
| the other States, that the execution of the partial 
| arrangements should be bound up (iéc) with the 
General Treaty.” 


| On the following day, the final settlement 
| of the Duchy of Warsaw, including the in- 
dependence of Cracow, took place; and 
solely on the authority of that settlement, 
and to carry out the objects of that settle- 
ment, and to confirm that settlement by 
an annex “‘ of the same force and validity 
as if it were inserted word for word, in the 
general Treaty,’’ was the Treaty of the 
3rd of May signed by the Three Powers— 
that treaty which the Austrian publicist 
dares to say, ‘‘ establishes the political 
existence of Cracow, by the sole and exclu- 
sive will of the Three Powers alone,” and 
which he, in his grave apology for his Go- 
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yernment’s breach of public faith, can as- 
sert to have been concluded without the 
recognizance, acquiescence, or objection of 
any other Power! Sir, I have referred in 
this argument to facts that lie on the sur- 
face of diplomatic history; I have no pre- 
tensions to peculiar or recondite informa- 
mation; I have taken my facts from au- 
thorized and unquestioned sources, and I 
leave them and the case of the Austrian 
publicist to the judgment of the House. In 
the month of October of the same year as 
these transactions, the Emperor Alexander 
issued a proclamation to the Poles, which 
contained these words :— 

“To smooth the difficulties which have been 
raised on the subject of the town of Cracow, we 
have caused to be adopted the proposition of | 
making that town a free and neutral State.” 
And he adds— 

“Tt will remaina monument of a magnanimous 
policy, which has established liberty on the very 
spot where repose the ashes of the best of your 
kings, and with which are associated the most 
noble memories of Polish nationality. And, lastly, 
to crown a work which the misfortunes of the | 
period have so long retarded, it has been unani- | 
mously agreed upon, that even in those portions | 


| 


of Poland submitted to the authority of Austria | 
and Russia, the inhabitants should for the future | 
be governed by their own magistrates, elected | 
within the country.” | 
Sir, Europe has seen, how completely, with | 
what perfect good faith, the Governments | 
to which the provinces of Poland were as- 
signed, have carried out this latter resolu- 
tion; and it is for this House this night to. 
record its appreciation of the ‘* magnani- | 
mous policy”? which has created and nur- 
tured the free State of Cracow. In per- 
using the short and mournful history of | 
that State, I cannot find that there was | 
anything so inherently defective in its po- | 
litical constitution, as to have made its | 
existence either difficult or dangerous. | 
Nor indeed does it appear that the con- | 
terminous monarchies regarded its free- | 
dom with any especial jealousy, till the | 
great Polish revolution of 1830. Prince | 
Metternich, in the enclosure to his note of 
the 6th of November, expresses his censure 
and surprise at the popular sympathy which 
was manifested for the cause of Polish na- 
tionality; but which seems mainly to have 
been confined to religious celebrations, and 
the sale of arms and ammunition. The 
wonder is surely all on the other side. It 
is hardly intelligible, how in the moment of 
the agony of the Polish nation, in that 
wonderful struggle of the patriotic enthu- 
siasm of a small body of gentlemen and 
soldiers, with the organized resources of 





| 
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the widest empire of the world, that Cra- 
cow did not throw herself at once and 
openly into the conflict, and share the des- 
tiny of her race. Had she done so, order 
would have been restored at Cracow, as it 
was at Warsaw; but she would have been 
saved seventeen years of humiliating per- 
secution, crowned with an ignoble end. 
At the Convention of Miinchengratz, which 
took place in 1834, and in which the Three 
Powers bound themselves to the mutual 
extradition of their subjects, there is strong 
ground for believing that the annihilation 
of Cracow was resolved on, and that all the 
subsequent occupations, violences, and 
treacheries, put in practice against this 
unhappy State, have been but steps to the 
predetermined object. In two interesting 
articles published in the British and Fo- 
reign Review, hon. Members may read the 
wretched series of persecutions inflicted on 
Cracow by its political protectors. With 
all their means of prevention, all their ap- 
pliances of police, all their powers of des- 
potic rules, these three great Powers re- 
presented themselves as the victims of 
the machinations of this poor town of 
Cracow. No doubt it had been some- 
times a city of refuge to a tracked and 
hunted victim—no doubt it had been oe- 
casionally a land of Goshen in the midst 
of surrounding violence and wrong—but 
there is no proof whatever in the apolo- 
getic documents of the Austrian Govern- 
ment, that any conspiracy against the peace 
of the surrounding States was ever encou- 
raged or connived at by the authorities of 
the place—that, even when free from the 
presence of foreign troops, the people had 
ever given either harbourage, or money, 
or arms, to any body of men interfering 
with the peace of those States, as soon as, 
after the fall of Warsaw, what was called 
peace was established. Of course the very 
presence of freedom was inconvenient to 
the Powers who desired to suppress its 
very name ; of course the existence of any 


self-government was distasteful to those 


who systematically resisted all political de- 
velopment. I do not pretend that, when 
the natural feelings had once been aroused 
in Cracow by the Polish revolution, it was 
not troublesome to the neighbouring Go- 
vernments; but I can find no such overt in- 
terference, no such fatal breach of interna- 
tional law, as can be fairly called a breach 
of the neutrality, which Cracow was sup- 
posed to observe. The State of Cracow 
did not, as it appears to me, do anything 
which would have justified a declaration of 
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war against her by any of the Three Powers, 
had she been a fit subject to declare war 
against; and thus I cannot allow that there 
is any such breach of neutrality on the 
part of Cracow, as gives any colour of ex- 
cuse, either to the repeated military occu- 
pations, or to the destruction of the State. 
The frequency of these illegal military oe- 
cupations, while the Treaty of Vienna had 
declared that, ‘‘ under no pretence what- 
ever,’ should troops be introduced into 
the free town of Cracow, has more than 
once attracted the attention of the British 
Parliament. The first intimation of this 
question produced from the noble Lord op- 
posite, the Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
the notification that it was the intention of 
Her Majesty’s Government to send a Con- 
sul to Cracow. It will be remembered with 
what gratification that announcement was 
received by the House and by the country, 
and how deep was the disappointment when 
it was discovered that, after much diplo- 
matic correspondence, the design had been 
abandoned, and that Cracow was to be left 
to her fate. The noble Lord has been re- 
quested to produce that correspondence; 
but, I regret to say, has declined to do so. 
He has stated, that it was conducted with 


so much acrimony (that was the word) on 
the side of the Powers, that the produc- 
tion of it could now only produce an use- 


less irritation. When a manifest violation 
of the Treaty of Vienna has been the re- 
sult of the acts on which we then com- 
mented, and which we hoped to alter and 
arrest by the presence of an English repre- 
sentative, I do think it is only due to those 
who urged that step to be taken—it is 
only due to the character of the noble Lord 
himself, that he should produce that cor- 
respondence. When the first of the reso- 
Jutions which I hold in my hand has been 
virtually assented to by every Member who 
has yet spoken, including the First Minister 
of the Crown, I do not know how that 
‘‘ alarm and indignation” is to be injuri- 
ously increased by the production of these 
papers: we have the facts before us, and 
we desire to know on what sufficient grounds 
the noble Lord, having informed the House 
that he was about to send an English re- 
presentative to Cracow, abandoned that 
intention, and apparently at last yielded 
his own conviction of right to the objec- 
tions of the Three Powers. I do not wish 
to prejudge the question—to assume any 
weakness or vacillation of purpose on the 
part of the noble Lord; but I do wish the 
eonscience of this country to be quite clear 
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of having, in any degree whatever, by fee. 
bleness, or imprudence or neglect, parti. 
cipated in the misfortunes of Cracow. In 
examining the varieties of unequal alli- 
ance, it is the opinion of Vattel— 

“ That a weak State, which, for its safety, is 
under the protection of another or others more 
powerful than itself, and engages itself, in return 
for that protection, to perform certain equivalent 
duties, without however despoiling itself of its 
right of self-government, does not, on that ac. 
count, cease to take its place among the sovereign 
States, which acknowledge no other authority 
than the law of nations.” 


It appears, therefore, indisputable, that 
both England and France were authorized 
to send representatives to watch over the 
interests and rights of the State of Cracow; 
and I cannot divest myself of the feeling, 
that had the project been realized, we should 
not have been this night discussing the 
erasure of Cracow from the map of Eu- 
rope. In the debate of 1840, a friend of 
mine, who has left a good and respected 
memory behind him in this House, Mr. 
Gally Knight, warned the noble Lord to 
delay his intervention no longer. ‘ The 
victim,” he said, ‘* is nearly exhausted—a 
little longer, and it will be too late.”” You 
did delay, and the result is before us. I 
know, Sir, the noble Lord may with justice 
reply, that the same policy of neglect and 
disregard towards Cracow was pursued by 
his successor in office. Notwithstanding 
that, on a former occasion, Lord Lynd- 
hurst had been an urgent defender of those 
rights, and had strongly represented to 
the House of Lords the importance of the 
commercial freedom of Cracow to our own 
manufacturing interests, and the value to 
England of having this depot of her goods 
in the centre of Europe, I do not find that 
he succeeded in urging on Lord Aberdeen 
to take any steps to impede the still ga- 
thering doom that hung over that State. 
Nor indeed, am I aware, that that states- 
man has ever thought fit to express any 
reprobation of those fearful events which 
occurred in Gallicia in the early part of 
last year, and which have been made the 
immediate pretext for this violent consum- 
mation. Before the prorogation of the last 
Session, I had the opportunity of bringing 
before the House some inadequate details, 
some rude sketch, of the Gallician reign 
of terror—that Jacquerie of the 19th cen- 
tury—those September massacres under 
the paternal and orthodox rule of Aus- 
tria. Sir, I should be sorry to be ex- 
cited into any general diatribes against 
the Government which, with more or less 
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success, still keeps together the hetero- 
geneous provinces of the huge Austrian 
empire. 1 have lived for many years 
under its sway, and I am bound to say, 
that, in general, the material well-being of 
its subjects is diligently cared for, and jus- 
tice between man and man fairly adminis- 
tered; although, except in Hungary, the 
despotism is complete, and the feelings of 
separate nationality are repressed or tram- 
pled down. Thus, I own, that I was at 
first incredulous of the horrors of Gallicia, 
and could not for some time persuade my- 
self of the reality of those scenes. But, 
from residents on the spot, from subse- 
quent travellers, from the impunity that 
has been universally given to the murder- 
ers, from the determined official secrecy 
which has been thrown over these events, 
and lastly, from the despatches of the 
Austrian Government itself, I am com- 
pelled to accept the conclusion, that the 
peasantry were excited and encouraged to 
the massacre of the landed proprietors of 
that district, great and small, by the local 
authorities—that the assassins received 
sums of money from those authorities, at 
so much a head, according as they brought 
in the corpses of their victims—that some 
of those executioners have since been pub- 
licly thanked and rewarded by the Central 
Government, while none have been judi- 
cially punished—and that the surviving 
members of families have been forbidden 
to mourn for their murdered relatives, and 
express indignation at their death. If 
only men in arms had fallen, there might 
have been some excuse, although the po- 
licy of arming one class of society against 
another is very questionable; but when, as 
Iam too surely informed, bed-ridden and 
helpless and aged men and flying youths 
were cruelly destroyed, I do not know what 
can be the apology of a Government which 
has at its command so enormous an army 
to repress violence and vindicate the law. 
But what is the phrase of Prince Metter- 
nich himself, in his despatch of the 6th of 
November? He states that— 

“There has resulted from these events a great 
accumulation of embarrassment for the Govern- 
ment and the country. It is not with impunity 
that one stratum of the social hierarchy of a poli- 
tical body (that is, the landowners) can disappear 
(that is, be massacred), and yet such is the effect 
which has resulted from four or five days in Galli- 
cla, or, to be more historically accurate, of the 
18th and 19th of February, in the Circle of Tar- 
now ?” 

I feel that I should weaken the effect of 
this sentence on the House by any com- 
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ments; I would only ask it to consider to 
what portion of the Austrian monarchy it 
is that Cracow is now annexed—for what 
a social state it is that she is forced to ex- 
change a political existence, where serfage 
had long been abolished, and where the 
relations between the upper and lower 
classes were of the most peaceful and 
friendly nature—and what a future is be- 
fore this unhappy people, deprived at once 
of the great and invigorating principle of 
self-government, and of a commercial free- 
dom which gave them the cheapest and 
readiest supply of the necessaries and com- 
forts of life, and placed under the autocra- 
tie rule of a Government, which is remark- 
able for the stringency of its tariff, and 
unwilling, or, at the best, unable, to pro- 
tect them from such abominations as the 
massacre of Gallicia! The pretence that 
the people of Cracow took an open part in 
the invasion of the Austrian territory is 
nowhere confirmed: the number of persons 
who appeared in arms on that occasion, 
was at the most two hundred men, ill 
armed and without discipline. The pre- 
fect of Tarnow, Brendl de Wallestern, was 
distinctly informed of the approaching out- 
break, which was conducted with the most 
insane imprudence. And on the 30th of 
January, the Archduke Ferdinand d’Este 
informed the Central Government that the 
country was agitated, a movement in pre- 
paration, and the public mind disturbed:— 

“ Nevertheless, the Government may be tran- 
quil ; I do not require any reinforcements, for all 
measures are taken in case of insurrection for 
paralysing the movement without compromising 
the troops.” 


The riot broke out on the 18th of Febru- 
ary. The Austrian general in occupation 
of Cracow evacuated the town without re- 
sistance, and carried away with him all 
the authorities of the place, the foreign 
residents, and many persons who might 
arrest the confusion. The very night of 
this so-called insurrection, the carnage in 
Gallicia commenced; and the free State of 
Cracow, which gave the conspirators no 
encouragement, which is not even assumed 
to have assisted in the design, is now to 
be annihilated, because it was abandoned 
by those who had gratuitously assumed its 
government, and because, through the con- 
nivance of the local and the negligence of 
the central authorities, a province of the 
organized, orderly, Austrian empire, has 
been disgraced by deeds which only belong 
to scenes of the wildest and most embit- 
tered anarchy. During the time that in- 
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tervened between these events and the 
final act of suppression, I find in the pa- 
pers before the House instances of unfair- 
ness and equivocation, on the part of fo- 
reign Ministers, which I should have hoped 
were confined to another age of diplomacy. 
The only satisfaction is, that they show 
that the Powers themselves were ashamed 
of what they were doing, and could not 
trust themselves in the atmosphere of 
English honesty and justice. And yet I 
may presume to say, that even the inade- 
quate and often delusive information sup- 
plied to Lord Aberdeen, by our represen- 
tatives abroad, might have in some degree 


lessened the exalted confidence he seems | 


to have placed in the fair intentions of 


those Powers, and induced him to take | 


more active steps than he has done to pre- 
vent this last calamity. I conceive that 


no warning or even entreaty should have | 


been spared to dissuade the three great 
Powers from giving this pretext to what- 
ever nation may choose to avail itself of it, 
for dissolving the bonds of the great com- 
pact, and throwing the question of the dis- 
tribution of Europe once more loose upon 
the world. For, if the cosignataries of 
the Treaty of Vienna had been formally 
consulted, and if, on grounds satisfactory 
to the Plenipotentiaries of England and 
France, some modification of the Proteec- 
torate of Cracow had been agreed upon; I 


do not pretend to say that even some re- | 


striction of the freedom promised to Cra- 
cow by the Congress might not have been 
preferable to the continual intervention of 


these nominal protectors, and at least the | 
commercial privileges and municipal rights | 


of the State might have been preserved, 


and its ample liberty might have been re- | 


What- | 


covered at some happier period. 
ever had been thus arranged, might have 
been an object of criticism, blame, or re- 
gret; but, at any rate, we should have 


been spared the spectacle of an act of law- | 
less revolution committed by the champion 


Powers of established order, and an event 


of such happy augury to Central Europe as | 


the new Prussian constitution preceded by 
the consent of Prussia to the extinction of 


the political existence of a free people. | 
Sir, the expression of my opinion respect-_ 
ing the latter resolutions of the hon. Mem- | 


ber for Montrose, namely, those relating 
to the suspension of the payment of the 
Russian-Dutch loan, will necessarily be 
short, for it will consist in the assertion of 
my conviction of a fact. 
we can go on legally paying this money. 


{COMMONS} 


I do not see how | 
|ready to support you in a similar course; 
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I will not resume the arguments of 1832, 
but merely say, that I agree with the view 
then taken by Sir Robert Peel and the 
| present Lord Ashburton, respecting the 
‘convention then in foree; and that I con. 
ceive that reasoning to be identical when 
applied to the present convention. Then, 
also, the Government took up the position 
of national honour, but were obliged to 
| yield to the plain facts of the case, and 
| bring in a new Act of Parliament. Let 
them do the same now. If they conceive 
that this money is paid as an equivalent 
for Demerara, the Cape of Good Iope, 
Essequibo, aad Berbice, I submit to their 
| judgment, and am ready to move for a new 
; Bill for that purpose. But, with this Act 
of Parliament in my hand—and this Act, 
not the Convention, is the authority for 
paying the money—containing the words, 
‘*in consideration of the general arrange- 
/ments of the Treaty of Vienna,”’ and, at 
the commencement of each clause, “ in 
virtue of these considerations ’’—I, who 
believe those arrangements to have been 
violated, cannot understand how such pay- 
ment is at present legal. 











“ Every article of a treaty,” says Grotius, “car- 
| ries with it a condition, by the non-performance 
| of which the treaty is wholly cancelled.” 
“Tf it be certain and manifest,’ says Vattel, 
‘*that the consideration of the present state of 
| things was one of the reasons which occasioned 
| the promise, and that the promise was made in 
consideration or in consequence of that state of 
| things, then the promise depends on the mainte- 
| nance of things in that state.” 


Surely, Sir, both these high authorities 


are applicable to this case. The consider- 
ation for the first convention was the union 
of Belgium and Holland; the consideration 
of the second is ‘‘the general arrange- 
ments of the Treaty of Vienna.” These 
stipulations both mean that Russia does 
such and such things as value received for 
this payment; and I assert that the stipu- 
lations of the second convention are now 
at an end, just as the first were in 1832. 
The collateral circumstance, that Russia 
herself proposed the latter stipulation, no 
more affects the interpretation of this Act, 
than did the fact of England having mainly 
brought about the independence of Bel- 
gium did the interpretation of the former 
one. You believed there was an honour- 
‘able obligation in the former case that 
superseded the legal exemption from the 
payment of this debt, and you made a new 
Convention and passed a new Act of Par- 
liament: if you believe this now, I am 
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but, till you do so, this Act of Parliament 
js void, and the money is not yours to 
ay. And now, Sir, in conclusion, I would 
allude to a word in the first resolution to 
which objection may not improbably be 
taken: I mean, that we regard these pro- 
ceedings with ‘‘alarm.”’ I myself can only 
consent to this phrase by attaching to it 
its largest moral significance. England, 
in this case, has no fears for herself or her 
own interests; her alarm is for the peace 
of the world, and for the independence of 
the smaller States of Europe. If these 
things are permitted, where are they to 
end? What is the security for the com- 
merce of Hamburgh, menaced by the Zoll- 
verein; or for the integrity of Saxony, 
whose territory lies inconveniently collo- 
cated with that of Prussia, and which was 
guaranteed by that very same ‘‘Committee 
of Poland and Saxony”’ which established 
the State of Crace. *@ Where is the de- 
fence, in case of assault, of the ancient 
freedom of Switzerland—where the protec- 
tion of the reviving liberties of Italy ? 
Vain are the most sacred prescriptive 
rights—vain the efforts of the wisest and 
justest of reformers—if such things are to 
be. Cracow is at Berne—Cracow is at Rome 
—Cracow is at Bucharest—Cracow is at 
Constantinople. If the law of the strong- 
est is to prevail in this case with so poor 
an excuse, with so little reason for inter- 
vention, what must be the destiny of those 
feeble interests that stand face to face 
with the matured policies and great am- 
bitions of mankind? I look not at the 
insignificance of the victim, but at the 
might of the executioners. I see Austria, 
Russia, and Prussia banded together to 
crush what they call a ‘‘ geographical 
atom,” and I ask myself whether the 
wheel of the revolution of the polities of 
Europe may not have been set in motion 
by the removal of this grain of sand ? 
My only trust and consolation is in that 
eternal principle of right, before which 
power itself must bend at last, which works 
out its ends by processes inscrutable to our 
frail perceptions, and in reference to which 
the common feeling and experience of man- 
kind have exclaimed— 


“Dormit aliquando Jus, moritur nunquam.” 


Loro DALMENY: I am desirous of 
stating, in a very few words, my reasons for 
voting against the Motion of the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Montrose. I op- 
pose it with great reluctance, because | 
acknowledge the force of some of his argu- 
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ments; and in many of his sentiments I 
most heartily concur. I yield neither to 
him nor to any one in my abhorrence of 
the tyranny exercised by Russia towards 
Poland, her ancient spoliation of territory, 
her recent violation of rights, her contempt 
of international law. Her ambition spurns 
all sanctions whether human or divine. The 
solemn faith of treaties, the eternal rules 
of justice, she alike despises and derides. 
This last deed—this overthrow of the last 
refuge of Polish independence—is but the 
climax of a policy, which, born in poverty, 
cradled in wrong, and nursed by violence, 
has at length ripened, through successive 
stages, to the fulness of oppression. Such 
iniquities ought to be denounced by us, 
who are contemporaries, as they will be 
branded with ignominy by the avenging 
sentence of posterity. We owe it to our- 
selves to visit them with the sternest lan- 
guage of reprobation, lest our descendants 
should construe our silence into apathy, or 
into acquiescence, in these foul acts of 
spoliation and fraud. Amid this gloomy 
drama, which now extends over half a cen- 
tury, there is but one topic of consolation. 
The cause of freedom must gain by these 
outrages of arbitrary power. It is well 
when despotism tears the mask from its 
own visage, and lays bare its hideousness 
to the world. Its hypocrisy is more dan- 
gerous than its paroxysms of violence. 
Under the cloak of solemn plausibilities— 
under the semblance of a paternal Govern- 
ment, it may impose on the senses and de- 
lude the imaginations of men. The en- 
forced submission of its slaves may be mis- 
taken for spontaneous obedience. Its 
treacherous tranquillity may dupe the ob- 
server out of his adverse prepossessions, or 
even cheat him into admiration. It is well, 
then, when it flings off all disguise—when 
it glares out in its native colours—when it 
casts off all restraint— when it startles 
mankind by its excesses, and shocks them 
by its crimes. If, then, the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Montrose had 
confined himself to his first resolution, ex- 
pressing our strong sense of this recent 
violation of treaties, | would have cordially 
supported it, in order to mark my horror 
at this gross outrage on public law. But 
the hon. Gentleman has appended another 
resolution from which I totally dissent. 
He has degraded this great question of na- 
tional laws and national rights, the faith of 
treaties, and the principles of justice, into 
a sordid consideration of pounds, shillings, 
and pence. It is the misfortune of the 
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hon. Gentleman, that, although a man of 
a humane and liberal mind, with a zeal de- 
voted to the interests, not only of his coun- 
try, but mankind, he never can look at 
any question of state policy, except through 
an economical medium. In his view, every 


question of policy, whether foreign or do- 


mestic, resolves itself into a debtor and 
creditor account. I take leave to view the 
matter somewhat differently. In my opin- 
ion, the relations between mighty States 
ought to be conducted on a higher footing 
than the petty transactions between man 
and man. They ought to be inspired by 
a loftier principle, and maintained upon 
loftier grounds. 
private individual to pry into contracts, to 
hit upon flaws, and, on their discovery, to 
hold himself released from his engagement. 


Such a course may not militate against his | 


reputation, or his conscience; but States 
ought to be animated by a more elevated 
spirit, and guided by views more compre- 
hensive and enlarged. 


pettifogger and the housewife—if it is to 


act on a mingled system of vulgar parsi- | 


mony and chicane, its treasury may be 


enriched by .a few handfuls of gold; but | 


farewell its moral strength, its moral gran- 
deur, its dignity, its renown. In opposing 


the Motion of the hon. Gentleman, it can- | 


not be supposed that I contemplate these 


atrocities with indifference, or that I deem | 


them susceptible of extenuation or defence. 
I trust that I shall not be held deficient in 
commiseration for those unfortunate men 
whose heroism in defending the liberties of 


their country is only to be paralleled by | 


the fortitude with which they have borne 
their calamities. But here I find a treaty, 


by which, under certain conditions, we are | 


bound to make an annual payment to Rus- 
sia. Different opinions prevail as to the 
construction of this treaty, and as to whe- 
ther its conditions have been broken or ob- 
served. The hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Montrose says, that the stipulations 
having been violated by the one party, 
have ceased to be binding on the other. 
But, Sir, this position has been trium- 
phantly refuted by the noble Lord at the 
head of the Treasury, who has proved that 
we are bound still to adhere to our engage- 
ment. The case, at best, is one of ambi- 
guity and doubt. Now, I contend, that in 
all cases where a doubt arises in any pe- 
cuniary covenant with a foreign Power, we 
ought to give that Power the full benefit of 
the doubt. It does not comport with the 


{COMMONS} 


It may be proper for a) 


If this great coun- | 
try is to be governed on the maxims of the | 
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| dignity of this country to cling to the let. 
ter, in contravention to the spirit, of its 
_ treaties. We are in that proud position, 
that we can afford to be generous as well. 
‘as just. But, if this rule be generally 
sound, there are circumstances which ren. 
der it peculiarly applicable in the present 
instance. We have all joined with one 
voice, from the Queen to the peasant, in 
reprobation of the recent transactions at 
Cracow: Her Majesty, in measured terms; 
Her people, in less disciplined, but not 
more heartfelt expressions, have held up 
this flagrant crime to the execration of 
,mankind, Let not this hallowed expres- 
sion of the national indignation be profaned 
by the intrusion of any selfish considera- 
tions. Let our censure be purified from 
all taint of sordid motives. Let us not 
take advantage of the guilt of foreign na- 
tions to evade our pecuniary obligations. 
Let this generous movement have nothing 
economic in its character. Let us fulfil our 
high mission as the censors of nations, the 
rebukers of the oppressor, the vindicators 
of the oppressed. But let us not desecrate 
this sacred office by the base alliance of 
self-interest. What weight will that cen- 
sure possess, which is connected with a 
scheme for effecting a saving in your Trea- 
sury? It was but last week that a great 
meeting was held in London for the purpose 
of expressing the national condemnation of 
the recent violation of treaties. At that 
meeting, all armed interference was ex- 
pressly disclaimed. But it was asserted, 
that the public opinion of a great people, 
expressed in the heart of its own metro- 
polis, would pierce to the darkest recesses 
of the palace of the oppressor. This was 
the language of that meeting—a language 
not devoid of either dignity or truth. Will 
that public opinion carry any authority, or 
excite any deference or respect, which is 
‘associated with a resolution to violate the 
| spirit of a treaty, and withhold the pay- 
'ment of adebt? If this Motion be carried, 
there is not a foreigner but will affirm that 
your philanthropy is a mere pretence, got 
up for the purpose of eluding your pecuniary 
liabilities. In the eyes of the world, your 
censure will pass for arrant hypocrisy, or 
be debased to the level of a mere financial 
stratagem. Remember that our public 
credit, that fabric so vast and apparently 
so substantial, which has resisted, and can 
resist, external shocks and internal convul- 
sion, would dissolve into air before the 
faintest breath of distrust. It can with- . 
stand the earthquake; it can defy the 
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storm. Glance on it with suspicion, and it 
crumbles into dust. We are pre-eminent 
in this, that we alone of all nations, whe- 
ther ancient or modern, have blended the 
vigour of commercial enterprise with the 
lofty virtues of chivalry. Other commer- 
cial States have trampled on the principles 
of public morality in their ardent pursuit of 
gain. We alone have combined, in an 
auspicious union, the energy of the mer- 
chant with the honour of the gentleman. 
For this we are indebted to that happy 
fusion, in our constitution, of aristocracy 
and democracy, by which the restless vi- 
gour of the one is ennobled by the exalted 
integrity of the other. Shall we then 
stoop from this proud pre-eminence, to sink 
ourselves to the level of States that are as 
bankrupt in honour as in purse? Foreign 
nations have sometimes disputed our jus- 
tiee—they never, as yet, have doubted our 
probity. Foreign nations have sometimes 
arraigned our ambition—they never have 
breathed a whisper against our honour. If 
we have sometimes been tyrannical—we 
never have been mean. If we have some- 
times lifted the arm of the giant—we 
never, thank God, have plied the finger of 
the sharper. And shall we now, for the 


first time, especially at the present moment, 


when we are astonishing the world by the 
vastness of our resources, the vigour of our 
efforts, the solidity of our credit, the splen- 
dour of our charity, the magnificence of 
our sacrifices, shall we, for a paltry pit- 
tance, dim the lustre of our fame ? Never, 
never let us plunge into such an abyss of 
disgrace. I implore the hon. Member for 
Montrose not to divide the House upon his 
Motion. Never let it be said, that a British 
House of Commons divided upon the ques- 
tion whether it would violate or maintain 
the public faith it had pledged. If Russia 
has violated her faith, it is for us to teach 
her, by our example, that public virtue 
which she wants. It is for us to contrast 
the lofty bearing of our free government, 
with the fraudulent violences of her abso- 
lute monarchy. Let us, then, with a con- 
temptuous probity, fling to her the gold, 
and on her rest undivided the infamy and 
the shame. 

Dr. BOWRING said, that the noble 
Lord might vote for the first resolution, 
and refuse to support the remaining reso- 
lutions. By supporting the first, he did 
not, by any means, pledge himself to the 
others. He entreated the noble Lord and 
the House to remember, that the question 
before them was not merely a question 
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about Cracow and the Cracovians, but re- 
specting Poland and the Poles. He could 
not help admiring the great sagacity of 
the late Lord Castlereagh, who, in his 
despatches (recently published), pointed 
out to the Czar the necessity which even 
then existed for the re-establishment of 
Poland ; and recent events had shown how 
just were the views of that eminent person. 
In Europe there were at present 20,000,000 
of men animated by one spirit, professing 
a@ common religion, speaking a common 
language, and influenced by a common de- 
sire to achieve the re-establishment of their 
native country, as one of the States of 
Europe: who, then, believed that the peace 
of the world could be preserved under in- 
fluences so adverse to tranquillity? It was 
impossible to look at the present state of 
Europe without anxiety and alarm: Courts 
denounced Courts for perfidy; friendly al- 
liances were broken; the liberty of petty 
States, where it was not overturned, was 
menaced ; the friendly feelings which pre- 
viously prevailed between France and Eng- 
land had almost ceased to exist; but of the 
two, England had the most reason to com- 
plain. He honoured the King of the French 
in his domestic character; but he must 
say that in his recent policy that Monarch 
had been most grievously ill-advised. In 
whatever direction he looked, he saw cause 
for anxiety and alarm. In the south, Por- 
tugal was delivered over to anarchy; who 
ruled and who obeyed no one knew. In 
Spain they saw a Government utterly and 
totally regardless of Spanish opinions ; 
and they might observe in that country 
the same elements of disturbance, which 
were associated with the war of inde- 
pendence ; for Spain would never long 
submit to French domination. In Italy 
they saw the hopes of the people awakened, 
in consequence of the nomination of the 
new Sovereign of the Pontifical States; 
they saw that excellent man yearning to 
promote the prosperity and to establish 
the liberty of his native land, but his 
efforts were everywhere thwarted. He 
believed that his purposes were controlled 
and overruled by influences which would 
never have been exercised but for that 
general dislocation of confidence among 
Cabinets, of which they witnessed so many 
results. Switzerland, too, was in a state of 
confusion and disorganization. With re- 
gard to the north, he participated in the 
feeling of the hon, Member for Pontefract 
(Mr. M. Milnes), when he stated that Prus- 
sia had fixed on a most unfortunate moment 
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for loosing the hold she was gradually ob- 
taining upon intellectual and civilized Eu- 
rope, by associating herself with that recent 


deed of spoliation which had so deeply | 


dishonoured her name. In the east he saw 
still further cause for anxiety. The pro- 
mises made to the Danubian provinces had 
been violated. Russia had obtained, under 
pretence of caring for the public health, 
possession of the entrance to the Danube 
on the right bank. The pledges given 
to the Bulgarians were all violated when 
Bessarabia was ceded to Russia; and 
though the independence of Wallachia and 
the remaining part of Moldavia had been 
promised, it was an undoubted fact that 
the princes were seated on their thrones at 
the will of Russia, and that there was 
throughout those provinces a universal 
feeling of discontent. In all these cireum- 
stances, he thought there was great cause 
of alarm ; and he saw that period approach- 
ing which Mr. Canning had predicted; he 
saw the advent of that fearful struggle, 
which he (Dr. Bowring) feared could not 
much longer be delayed, between the op- 
pressed and the oppressors. He (Dr. Bow- 
ring) would venture to say, that it was not 
alone by the recognition of the Treaty of 
Vienna that they would get rid of the 
difficulties of their position. He contended 
that more regard must be paid to the wel- 
fare and the liberties of nations; for trea- 
ties not ratified by public opinion were of 
little value. Though he shared in all those 
feelings of disgust and indignation which 
had been expressed at the recklessness 
with which the great Powers had violated 
the engagements into which they had en- 
tered, he in many respects rejoiced that 
these great questions were now placed on 
a new basis; that the whole structure of 
European policy would have to be recon- 
sidered ; and that they would not be called 
upon to decide alone whether the protest 
of England should restore Cracow, or whe- 
ther a small fragrant of Poland should be 
saved for Poles and for Polish nationality, 
but that the greater question of the rege- 
neration of Poland itself, and of a recogni- 
tion of its rights and liberties, which had 
been so recklessly trampled upon, would 
be brought before them for consideration 
and decision. 

Sir W. MOLESWORTH: There are 
two questions for the consideration of the 
House. The one, approbation or disap- 
probation of the conduct of the Three 
Powers—the other, payment or non-pay- 
ment of the Russo-Dutch Loan. With 
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regard to the first question, there seems 
to be no difference of opinion. I agree 
entirely with the opinions which have been 
expressed by the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Montrose, and by the noble 
Lord the Member for the city of London, 
with regard to the manner in which the 
Sovereigns of Austria, Russia, and Prussia, 
have acted towards the city of Cracow. I 
concur in the first resolution which the 
hon. Gentleman has moved, and should be 
most willing to vote for it, if it stood 
alone; but I cannot consent to support the 


last resolution, in which it is proposed not 


to make any further payments on account 
of the Russo-Dutch loan. In order to 
determine whether we ought or not to 
continue those payments, I think we should 
not merely confine ourselves to the words 
of the Convention of the 16th of Novem- 
ber, 1831, but should take into considera- 
tion what were the reasons which induced 
us to undertake those payments, and what 
were the advantages which we obtained by 
so doing. We engaged to pay the interest 
of a portion of the Russo-Dutch loan as a 
part of the purchase-money of the colonies 
of the Cape of Good Hop«, Demerara, 
Essequibo, and Berbice; and it appears 
to me that if we refuse to continue those 
payments, we are bound in honour to re- 
store those colonies. The papers which 
have been laid upon the Table of the 
House prove that we bought those colonies 
by consenting to make those payments. 
The House is aware that the colonies in 
question belonged originally to Holland, 
and that we took possession of them dur- 
ing the last war, not because we were at 
war with Holland, but to save them from 
Franee, when France took possession of 
Holland. In 1814, Holland was liberated 
from the dominion of France, and in con- 
sequence it was held that we were bound 
to restore to Holland her colonies. A 
convention to that effect was signed in 
London, Aug. 15th, 1814. In the first 
article of that convention, we engaged to 
restore all the colonies possessed by Hol- 
land on the Ist of January, 1803, with 
the exception of the Cape of Good Hope, 
and the. settlements of Demerara, Esse- 
quibo, and Berbice. These we reserved 
to be disposed of by a supplementary con- 
vention, which was to be negotiated ac- 
cording to the interests of the two coun- 
tries, and especially with reference to cer- 
tain provisions contained in the Treaty of 
Paris. The supplementary convention was 
contained in the additional articles to the 
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convention to which I have just referred. 
In the first additional article, the Prince 
Sovereign of the Netherlands agreed to 
cede to his Britannic Majesty the full so- 
yereignty of the Cape of Good Hope, and 
the settlements of Demerara, Essequibo, 
and Berbice, in consideration of certain 
payments to be made by England. Those 
payments were—first, the sum of one mil- 
lion to Sweden; second, the sum of two 
millions to improve the defences of the 
Low Countries; third, and to this I wish 
to direct especially the attention of the 
House, we agreed to bear, equally with 
Holland, certain other charges, to be 
agreed upon by the Allied Sovereigns, for 
the final and satisfactory settlement of the 
union of the Low Countries with Holland. 
Thus we agreed to purchase of Holland 
the colonies in question, for a sum of mo- 
ney which was not to exceed six millions 
of pounds sterling. A sum not exceeding 
three millions of this money was to be ex- 
pended for the express purpose of securing 
the union of the Low Countries and Hol- 
land; and the manner in which it was to 
be expended was to be determined by a 
subsequent convention. For this purpose, 
a convention between Great Britain, the 
Netherlands, and Russia, was signed 19th 
May, 1815. In the preamble it was stated 
that the King of the Netherlands was de- 
sirous to make a suitable return to the 
Allied Powers for having delivered his ter- 
ritories from the French; that the Allied 
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Powers had, in consequence of arrange- 
ments with each other, agreed to waive 
their pretensions in favour of Russia, and 
therefore the King of the Netherlands 
had resolved to execute with Russia a 
convention. And to this convention his 
Britannie Majesty agreed to be a party, 
in pursuance of the engagements formed 
by the Convention of 13th August, 1814. 
Those engagements were, as I have al- 
ready said, that we should pay a sum not 
exceeding three millions of pounds sterling 
towards the settlement of the affairs of 








Holland. In consequence of these engage- | 
ments, it was agreed, in the Second Article | 
of the Convention, that we should pay, on | 
behalf of the Netherlands, a certain sum | 
to, or rather for Russia, namely, that we | 
should take upon ourselyes a portion of | 
the debt due by Russia on account of a/ 
loan raised by the house of Hope and | 
Company of Amsterdam. We agreed to 
pay the interest of a portion of that loan, 
together with an annual sum for its ulti- 


mate liquidation. And as we had engaged 
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to make those payments in such a manner 
that the union of Holland and the Low 
Countries should be finally settled, it was 
expressly stipulated with Russia, on the 
5th April, that the payments should cease 
if the union were broken prior to the liqui- 
dation of the debt. The following facts, 
therefore, seem to me sufficiently proved: 
1. That we agreed to purchase from Hol- 
land certain colonies, for a sum not exceed- 
ing six millions of pounds sterling. 2. That 
the King of the Netherlands agreed to 
compensate Russia for a portion of the ex- 
pense incurred by Russia in liberating his 
territories from the dominion of France. 
Instead, however, of our paying a certain 
sum of money to Holland, and Holland 
paying a portion of that sum over to Rus- 
sia, it was agreed that we should pay Rus- 
sia at once, or, what was the same in 
effect, that we should take upon ourselves 
a portion of a debt due by Russia. In 
fact, therefore, the Russo-Dutch loan be- 
came a debt due from England on account 
of the purchase of certain Dutch colonies. 
The question is—are we justified in repu- 
diating that debt, and at the same time 
retaining possession of those colonies? I 
think not. I think the Convention of the 
16th November, 1831, would not justify 
such a proceeding. That convention was 
executed in consequence of the separation 
of Holland and Belgium. That separation 
verbally released us from the obligation of 
paying the interest of the Russo-Dutch 
loan; for the express condition was, that 
those payments should cease in the event 
of the union of the two countries being 
broken. But that condition was made 
with the view of securing an agreement 
between the policy of Russia and that of 
England with regard to the Netherlands. 


‘It was made to prevent a separation be- 


tween Holland and Belgium, because we 
believed that such a separation would be 
impolitie and injurious to our interests. 
In 1831 we changed our mind upon this 
subject. We approved of the separation 
which had taken place between the two 
countries—we wished Russia to consent to 
it; and therefore, in accordance with the 
spirit, though in direct opposition to the 
letter of the Convention of 1815, we con- 
tinued our payments on account of the 
Russo-Dutch loan, and executed the Con- 
vention of 1831. In that convention cer- 
tain words, which have been read to the 
House, were inserted in the preamble with 
reference to the arrangements made at the 
Congress of Vienna; and from those 
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words it is inferred that any infringe- 
ment of those arrangements would render 
the Convention of 1851 null and void. 
With regard to this point I must observe, 
that in the Convention of 1831 there is no 
express condition with respect to the ar- 
rangements of the Congress of Vienna 
similar to the condition which exists in the 
Convention of 1815, with regard to the 
union of Belgium and Holland. In the 
Convention of 1815, there is an article 
which expressly provides that if the union 
of Holland and Belgium shall cease, the 


payments on account of the Russo-Dutch | 


Joan shall cease likewise. In the Conven- 
tion of 1831 there is no provision what- 
ever that if the arrangements of the Con- 
gress of Vienna be infringed, the payments 
in question shall cease. If it were our in- 
tention in that convention to take security 
for the fulfilment of the arrangements of 
the Congress of Vienna, why did we not 
insert a proviso similar to that which we 
had inserted in the Convention of 1815, 
with regard to the union of Holland and 
Belgium? If we had acted in that man- 
ner, then there could have been no doubt 
upon the subject. At present I entertain 
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However much the partition of Poland was 
to be deplored, he had looked upon it as g 
fact fulfilled; and he had considered that 
the revocation of that act within his time 
was an event beyond all bounds of reason. 
able probability, while the attempt to ob- 
tain such a revocation would serve no other 
end than to aggravate the sufferings of the 
Poles themselves. On the other hand, he 
| felt great esteem and high respect for that 
eminent statesman, who had for thirty-five 
years administered the affairs of Austria— 
Prince Metternich; and he had seen with 
pleasure the pacifie disposition manifested 
| by Austria in its foreign relations, as tend- 
ing to maintain the balance of power in 

Europe. But, notwithstanding these pre- 
| possessions, he was bound to declare that 
he considered the seizure and annexation 
| of Cracow altogether unjustifiable. He did 
;not think that any valid defence of that 

act could be offered. He did not at all 
/coneur in the argument which they had 
| heard on the first night of the Session from 
the hon. Member for Shrewsbury (Mr. 
| Disraeli); and which, though ingenious, 

did not appear to him by any means con- 
'clusive. He considered that they ought to 





strong doubts, though | will not absolutely look to the Treaty of Vienna as a whole; 


deny that if the Convention of 1831 be | and that they had a right to protest against 
construed in the strictest and most literal | the conduct of any Three Powers, in tak- 
manner, it may not open a loophole by | ing any onc article out of that treaty, or out 
which we may escape the payments in| of the annexes of that treaty, and dealing 


question. But, Sir, when I consider that 
four great colonies have been ceded to us on 
condition of making certain payments, I 
think it would be unworthy of an empire 
like this to avail itself of a doubtful point 
in a treaty in order to repudiate a debt, and 
at the same time to retain possession of a 
property, for the purchase of which that 
debt was incurred. In condemning the 
conduct of the Three Powers in disregard- 
ing the obligations of treaties, let us not 
be supposed to be actuated by mercenary 
motives, and inclined to imitate their ex- 
ample. 

Viscount MAHON observed, that so far 
as regarded the immediate question before 
the House—the resolutions proposed by 
the hon. Member for Montrose—he should 
be content to rest his vote on the very 
powerful and eloquent speech of the noble 
Lord opposite (Lord J. Russell); but he 
was desirous to offer a few observations on 
the general question of the seizure and 
annexation of Cracow. He was not one 
of those who had thought it a duty to pro- 
mote or support any steps for establishing 
what was termed the nationality of Poland. 


| with it separately, without reference to the 
| other great contracting Powers. Le con- 
sidered that the Treaty of Vienna, in the 
| present century, stood nearly upon the same 
| foundation as the Treaty of Westphalia in 
a preceding century ; as a great European 
settlement; as a kind of charter or land- 
mark among the nations; as the authority 
| to which subsequent claims and pretensions 
might be in no small measure referred. It 
followed therefore, in his opinion, that the 
disturbance of the Treaty of Vienna by the 
act of three of the Powers, was, so far as that 
act was concerned, to disturb the balance 
of European politics. But the question 
might be considered in another point of 
view, in which it had been very ably put 
by the hon. Member for Southwark. In 
the Treaty of Vienna, each party gave way 
in some respects, in order to gain in other 
respects. France was interested in the 
maintenance of the nationality of Poland; 
England, as they knew from the despatches 
of Lord Castlereagh, lately laid upon the 
Table, was also interested in that ques- 
tion. France at that period had to make 
large territorial sacrifices; England also 
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had to cede several colonies which were 
then in her hands. He would ask whether 
it might not be fairly presumed, there- 
fore, that this establishment of the free 
State of Cracow was intended, among 
other objects, to afford some satisfaction 
to those two Powers which took an interest 
in Polish affairs? Had any sovereign a 
right to lay great stress and validity on 
those articles which provided for his own 
territorial aggrandizement, and at the same 
time to reject and repudiate those other 
stipulations in which the feelings, if not 
the interests, of the other parties to the 
treaty were concerned, and which might 
fairly be regarded as articles on the other 
side of the account? He did say, there- 
fore—and in saying so he did not say more 
than had been admitted by the Prussian 
Minister, M. de Canitz, to our Envoy at 
Berlin—that this was a question which 
ought not to be decided by Three Powers, 


but by Five, and that two principal parties | 


to the Treaty of Vienna had not been con- 
sulted. But now he was asked by the hon. 
Member for Montrose to express this sen- 
timent in an abstract form; and the hon. 
Member proposed to add to a resolution con- 
taining such an expression other resolu- 


tions, imposing what he might term a pecu- 


niary mulet upon Russia. 
that he had an objection to vote for the first 
resolution, unless he could also vote for the 
fourth. He regarded the first resolution as 
amere abstract resolution—a mere telum 
imbelle sine ictu, such as that House should 
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He confessed | 
rights, and by setting them the first ex- 
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the course which had been recommended 
by the noble Lord opposite (Lord J. Rus- 
sell). He was therefore willing on the 
first as on the fourth resolution, to vote 
with Her Majesty’s Government on this 
occasion. He did not wish to go more 
fully into the question, since, as it seemed 
to him, the main advantage of the present 
debate would arise not from any fulness 
of detail by any one Member; but rather 
that from a great number of Members, 
and from every shade and variety of opinion 
in the House, there might go forth one 
unanimous expression of regret and of 
blame at the course which Austria, Russia, 
and Prussia, had recently pursued. But 
without entering further into the argu- 
ment on the question, he would express a 
hope that the words which had been spoken, 
and yet would be spoken, in reference to 
the annexation of Cracow, might reach be- 
yond those walls, and convince the states- 
men of the Three Powers that the line 
lately pursued by them would not tend 
to secure either the submission of Poland 
or the sympathy of Europe. Let them be 
persuaded that measures of rigour and se- 
verity were in their very nature precarious 
and short-lived, and that power was only 
to be consolidated by affording to all races 
and classes of subjects the same equal 


ample of respect for plighted engagements. 

Sir R. H. INGLIS could not agree with 
his noble Friend, when he spoke of the 
extinction of the nationality of Poland. 


beware of passing, unless it was able to| Though in three several instances Poland 
give it practical effect. With regard to; had been subjected to a fate to which no 
the fourth resolution, they had been told | Christian nation had ever been subjected, 
by the noble Lord opposite (Lord J. Rus-| still, at least up to last year, the na- 
sell), that the opinions of the law advisers | tionality of Poland was secure, as far as 
of the Crown had been taken on the sub- | treaties could secure it, and its literature, 
ject, and that their opinion was adverse to language and religion, were preserved. 
the discontinuance of this payment. Would! The case of Poland was not, therefore, as 
the nation, then, be justified in taking such | hopeless as the noble Lord assumed it to 
course with the opinion of the law advi- be. The noble Lord had asked, if the 
sers of the Crown even doubtful upon such | House were going to vote for an abstract 
a point? He entertained the strongest’ resolution? But when the noble Lord 
objection to its being supposed that this joined the House in an Address to the 
country even appeared to receive pecuniary | Crown in answer to Her Majesty’s Speech 


compensation for the seizure of Cracow. He 
would not consent to measure such a trans- 
action by the scale and standard of money. 
He thought it more conformable not only 
with the justice of the case, but with the 
dignity of our empire, that we should not 
gain any pecuniary advantage for ourselves 
from the loss of the independence of Cra- 
cow; and, therefore, with respect to the 
fourth resolution, he was prepared to take 
VOL. XC. {yes 


Series 





from the Throne, was he not in effect 
voting for that which the resolution before 
the House affirmed? What did Her Ma- 
jesty state in Her Speech? That the ex- 
tinction of the free State of Cracow has 
appeared to Her Majesty to be so manifest 
a violation of the Treaty of Vienna as to 
cause Her Majesty to enter her protest, 
and command that that protest be deli- 
vered at Vienna and St. Petersburgh. 
2Q 
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Now, the Address to the Crown contained 
a literal transcript of that passage in the 
Speech. The Address thanked the Queen 
for having stated to the House, that ‘‘ the 
annexation of the independent State of 
Cracow to the empire of Austria appeared 
to Her Majesty to be a manifest viola- 
tion of the Treaty of Vienna.’’ The ques- 
tion which the House had to decide was 
not merely one of pounds, shillings, and 
pence; but whether the incorporation of 
the free State of Cracow were or were not 
a violation of the Treaty of Vienna. If the 
Motion could be resisted upon any feasi- 
ble ground, it could only be this, that 
it was needless, inasmuch as the House 
had already admitted the annexation of 
Cracow to be a manifest violation of the 
Treaty of Vienna. [Lord G. Bentinck: 
No, no!] He would be very glad to know 
how his noble Friend could explain away 
the terms of the Address in answer to 
the Speech from the Throne, in which 
Address the House recited, without con- 
tradicting, at all events, the declaration 
that the Treaty of Vienna was ‘ mani- 
festly violated.”’ It might be now too late, 
perhaps, to consider whether, if a Minister 
—even one of the lowest rank—had been 


sent from the Crown of England (as had 
been almost promised to that House) to 
reside at Cracow, the event which they all 


deplored would have taken place. One 
thing, however, he was sure of, that the 
principle which justified the annexation of 
Cracow to Austria, would also justify the 
annexation of Frankfort, or Hamburgh, to 
any Power strong enough to seize either, 
or the extinction of any of the minor States 
of Germany. What was to hinder any 
other Power in Europe, having equal dis- 
regard to the faith of treaties, and finding 
a convenient opportunity, from annexing a 
smaller State to its own, if the principle 
pursued with respect to Cracow were once 
recognised ? A treaty was the charter of 
nations, and should not be regarded—as an 
hon. and learned Member of that House 
at the time of the American war, he be- 
lieved, had once described a charter to 
be, namely—as a piece of parchment with 
a piece of wax dangling at it; a treaty 
should be regarded by nations as charters 
were by municipal institutions. He con- 
tended that in the affair of Cracow, the 
great security of Europe with respect to 
its international relations, bad been es- 
sentially violated by the conduct of the 
Three Powers referred to. Whenever he 
considered the fate of Poland and the con- 
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duct of England with regard to that coup. 
try, he had one consolation—namely, that 
whatever France had done, England at 
least had never encouraged Poland to ex. 
pect armed assistance from her. It might 
be asked, ‘‘ If we are not prepared to go 
to war for the sake of Cracow, why did we 
propose to enter on the Journals of the 
House the resolutions under debate ?”’ He 
thought that good would be effected by 
the representative body of such a nation 
as England, putting upon solemn record a 
declaration, that a great moral and political 
crime had been perpetrated. Looking at 
war as the greatest of all calamities, he 
thought it ought not to be undertaken, un- 
less in self-defence, or in the vindication of 
such principles and duties as ought to be pa- 
ramount. He should not be prepared to go 
to war with any of those Three Powers 
on account of Cracow; but there was an 
intermediate line of conduct which it be- 
came the House to pursue. Her Majesty 
had entered her protest against the con- 
duct of those Three Powers; and every 
hon. Gentleman who had addressed the 
House concurred in that protest; he there- 
fore trusted that a unanimous vote would 
be given in support of the resolution. It 
was perfectly true that Englend and France 
did not sign the specific piece of parch- 
ment which granted to Cracow its inde- 
pendent existence; but could any one deny 
that the Five Great Powers signed that 
general treaty, in the recital of which the 
independence of Cracow was contained ? 
If so, could it be contended that because 
the signatures of England and France were 
not put to a previous instrument, they had 
no right to complain of the annexation of 
Cracow ? For these reasons he should give 
his cordial support to the proposition which 
in the first instance would come before the 
House. He did not mean to say that he 
should give the same to the remaining re- 
solutions. 

Loxo G. BENTINCK said: Sir, the 
hon. Member for Montrose was, the other 
night, good enough to inform the House 
that he was perfectly ashamed of my hon. 
Friend the Member for Shrewsbury and 
myself for the course we had taken in re- 
ference to the Address to the Crown. I am 
sorry to say that I fear, by the course I 
am going to take to-night, that I am not 
likely to restore myself to the good opinion 
of the hon. Gentleman. For though I lis- 
tened with great attention to his speech, 
during the whole course of it, there were 
but three sentiments in it in which I could 
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concur. The one was, that nothing could 
make him forget pounds, shillings, and 


nce; the second, that he considered a | 


general peace as the greatest blessing the 
eountry could possess; and the third was, 
that he trusted we should have the moral 
courage to act honestly. Now, Sir, with 
regard to the last, I think the hon. Gen- 
tleman took a strange course, in his en- 
deavours to prove to the House that he 
had a great desire to act honestly when he 
proposed that, on such slight grounds as 
he set forward, we should cheat the Em- 

ror of Russia of his money. But if I 
cannot hope to restore myself to the good 
opinion of the hon. Gentleman, still there 
will be this consolation for him, that he 
does not stand political godfather either 
for my hon. Friend or myself, and that, as 
he said the other night that he had but one 
sin, if indeed he had any sin at all, he will 
not have the sin upon his shoulders of hav- 
ing to answer for us. I must enter my 


protest against the doctrine laid down by 
my hon. Friend the Member for Oxford, 
when he declared that the House pledged 
itself in the Address to the Crown to a 
concurrence in the declaration of Her Ma- 
jesty, that Austria, Russia, and Prussia 


had been guilty of a manifest violation of 
the Treaty of Vienna. My hon. Friend 
the Member for Shrewsbury, in a speech 
that, I think, was not answered during 
these discussions, entered a protest against 
being pledged to the sentiments contained 
in the Speech from the Throne. But that 
was not all. The mover of the Address to 
the Throne studiously avoided pledging the 
House to any such thing. The Answer of 
this House stated merely, that we humbly 
thanked Her Majesty for the information 
she had given, namely, that she had di- 
rected that a protest might be made 
to the Emperors of Austria and Russia, 
and the King of Prussia; and that Her 
Majesty was pleased to say that the an- 
nexation of Cracow appeared to her to be 
4 manifest violation of the Treaty of Vi- 
enna. And Her Majesty, at the same time, 
informed the House that she would lay 
before the House the papers that would 
elucidate the matter. But we pledged 
ourselves neither in one way nor another 
to the declaration that the incorporation of 
Cracow was a manifest violation of the 
Treaty of Vienna; and upon reflection, 
anda close study of all those documents 
which have been laid before the House, I 
have come to a mature conviction that 
there has been no violation whatever of the 
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Treaty of Vienna. But to treat of what I 
must call a minor question first—namely, 
the payment of the money—I may say 
that I so entirely concur in the statements 
so lately made by the hon. Baronet the 
Member for Southwark, that I shall detain 
the House but a very few minutes on that 
point. But I must take leave to observe 
that one point has not been touched upon 
It 
is this: it is admitted in the Convention 
of 1831, and it is also, if I mistake not, 
recited in the Act of Parliament, that it 
was in consideration of Russia having 
given in her adhesion to the general pro- 
visions of the Treaty of Vienna, which 
were still in full force, that the convention 
was signed, and the Act of Parliament 
passed. Now, Sir, it will be recollected 
that the Ninth Article of the Treaty of 
Vienna, which article relates to Cracow, 
recites that a complete neutrality is granted 
to Cracow, and that no military force, upon 
any pretence whatever, was to be permitted 
to enter the free State of Cracow. Now, 
if it be true that any infringement of the 
articles which relate to Cracow are a ma- 
nifest violation of the Treaty of Vienna, it 
is perfectly clear that no less a violation of 
the Treaty of Vienna had been committed 
in November, 1831, than had been com- 
mitted at the present day. For, at the 
very hour when the convention was signed, 
and at the very time that that Act of Par- 
liament was passed, Russia was in military 
occupation of Cracow. Then, Sir, we 
have the assurance, not only of the con- 
vention that was signed in November, 
1831, but we have the recital of your Act 
of Parliament, passed in July 1832, that 
in the opinion, not only of the parties to 
that convention, but in the opinion of both 
Houses of Parliament, the military occu- 
pation of Cracow, though it was in contra- 
diction to some of the articles of the Treaty 
of Vienna, was no violation of the general 
Treaty of Vienna, which at that time con- 
tinued in full foree. But when Gentlemen 
talk of treaties, they seem to forget that 
there are two parties to a treaty, and that 
a treaty, like any other contract, must be 
kept on both sides. Now, though it be 
true that it is one of the conditions of the 
Treaty of Vienna, that there should be, on 
no pretence whatever, no military aceupa- 
tion of the free State of Cracow, and that 
it should remain a free city, it was a con- 
dition on the other side that Cracow should 
observe a strict neutrality; and it was ex- 
pressly stipulated that she was to give no 
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asylum and no protection to any refugees, 
or to any persons prosecuted by the law. 
Now, no State could by possibility be a 
greater delinquent in these respects than 
Cracow. If it were worth while for me to 
go back to the years 1831 and 1832, I 
could show you, by the correspondence, 
that there were found in those years no 
less than 2,000 refugees in the free State 
of Cracow. It was stated by the hon. 
Gentleman who opened the debate to- 
night, that there was no just pretence 
for the interference of Austria; and it 
was stated by the noble Lord the First 
Minister of the Crown on a former night, 
that he suspected that the disturbances in 
the free State of Cracow were far from 
being unacceptable to the Government of 
Austria. I think there never was a charge 
made upon less foundation than that charge 
made by the noble Lord. If Mr. Magennis 
is to be trusted, it appears certain, beyond 
all doubt, that Austria did all that lay in 
her power to maintain the peace of Cracow, 
and that as soon as the Senate of Cracow 
called upon the Emperor of Austria to 
send her aid to keep the peace, Austria 
sent a force 800 strong for that purpose. 
And it was not till the Polish immigrants, 
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as they are called, and not, as I believe, 
the loyal inbabitants of Cracow, appeared | 
in a force of 5,000 strong, that the troops 
under General Collin thought it prudent to 


retreat. The noble Lord the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, in his answer to 
Prince Metternich, held the same language 
as the noble Lord the First Minister of the 
Crown, and stated that it would have been 
perfectly competent to the Austrian troops 
to have held their ground. I was not so 
surprised to hear the noble Lord the First 
Minister of the Crown, to whom such great 
naval courage has been ascribed, state, 
that it was unbecoming in the Austrian 


troops, though only 800 strong, to retreat | 


before an army of more than five times 
their number. On the contrary, I expect- 
ed that argument from my noble Friend 
opposite. I think he might for a moment 
have fancied that he was not the Lord of a 
hundred nights, but the hero of a hundred 
fights, when he fancied that the legions of 
Austria might, under such circumstances, 
hold their ground. It appears by these 
papers, that on the 18th of February the 
Austrian troops advanced to Cracow, but 
that on the 22nd General Collin found it 
prudent to retire. On that same day (the 
22nd of February) the manifesto of the 
Polish Government was put forth, in which 
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they proclaimed, amongst other things, 
that they were 20,000,000; that their 
brethren were in arms at Posin, and pre- 
pared to revenge the wrongs of Poland; 
and they called upon the people of Poland 
to unite, and, as the symbol of their union, 
to take an oath. Accordingly an oath was 
prescribed, and they swore fidelity to their 
country, and implicit obedience to the Go- 
vernment of the revolution. Well, Sir, 
what are the articles of that revolutionary 
constitution? And here I trust that the 
Gentlemen who fancied that the spirit and 
the cause of freedom and of liberty were 
endangered in the case of Poland, will 
hearken for a moment to the terms of the 
constitution of Poland—the constitution of 
this revolutionary Government, with which 
the hon. Member for Montrose is so much 
in love. The first article of that constitu- 
tion is, that the Government of Poland is 
absolute. Well, but what is the second 
article of this same constitution, of which 
the hon. Member for Finsbury seems also 
to entertain such admiration? Why, the 
second article of this free constitution is, 
that every person to whom the Govern- 
ment, or any authority under the command 
of the Government, shall propose any office 
of command, place, or post, and who shall 
not accept and fulfil such appointment, 
shall suffer the pains of death. The third 
article of this revolutionary constitution 
is, that every person capable of bearing 
arms, shall, within twenty-four hours after 
the publication of the manifesto of the na- 
tional Government, put himself at the dis- 
posal of the authority of the place where 
he resides, and on his failing to do s0, 
shall be tried as a deserter by a court-mar- 
tial. The fourth article of this free con- 
stitution is, that every person who shall 
defraud the public moneys, or usurp public 
| authority, shall be punished with death. 
The fifth article provides that every one 
forming part of any club, committee, or 
society, without the sanction and consent 
of the Government, shall be declared a 
traitor to his country, and as such shall 
suffer death. The sixth article is, that any 
person who shall be guilty of the destrue- 
tion of any signal, or in impeding any 
person in making a signal, shall also be 
punished with death. Then, I ask, whe- 
ther any man, who can lay his hand upon 
his heart and say that he is a lover of true 
liberty and of freedom, can agree in the 
admiration of this Polish republic? Sir, 
we heard something to-night from the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Pontefract of 
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the misconduct of the Austrian Govern- 
ment in giving encouragement to the Gal- 
licians to murder the landed proprietors of 
that country. I am at a total loss to find 
in these papers any evidence of the kind: 
quite the contrary. It appears by the 
statement of Mr. Magennis that the first 
information received by the Austrian Go- 
yernment is as early as the 18th of Feb- 
ruary, which was derived from deputations 
arriving at the seat of the Austrian Go- 
yernment from no less than seventy vil- 
lages in Gallicia, praying for assistance 
against this very Polish immigration; and 
it appears by these accounts, if they are 
to be trusted, that so far from the Austrians 
having excited them to revolt against their 
superiors, that it was not till those land- 
owners and others who were parties to this 
insurrection had recourse to force, and as 
madmen, as they are described by Prince 
Metternich, shot down some of the pea- 
santry who refused to join in their wicked 
insurrection, that the peasantry of Gallicia 
rose in self-defence upon their persecutors. 
Sir, it was well stated by Prince Metter- 
nich, in one of these public papers, that to 
call upon the peasantry of Gallicia to rise 
up and ery out for the restoration of the 


kingdom of Poland, was only to recommend 
them to call for that ancien régime, that 
harsh system under which they had suffer- 
ed so much ; it was to tell the peasantry 
of Poland that they were serfs under the 
ancien régime, and that they had become 
the proprietors of land under the rule of 


Austria. Why, then, is it to be wondered 
that the Gallician peasantry should rise 
as one man, as they did against this 
Polish invasion, against the renewal of the 
tyranny of which they still possessed a 
traditional recollection? And it seems, 
that though unarmed, they were able to 
rise against these persecutors, and to kill 
no less than six hundred. But, Sir, it is 
pretended that Austria, on this occasion, 
has no just ground for breaking the Treaty 
of Cracow. Why, either the Cracovians, 
or the Cracovians and Poles together, were 
the first to invade Austria; they crossed 
the Vistula 5,000 strong, and advanced to 
Podgorze and Wielicza, into the richest 
part of the territory of Austria, the country 
of the salt mines. Unless this Treaty of 
Cracow deprived Austria, and deprived 
Russia, and deprived Prussia, of the first 
law of nations, which consists in self-pre- 
servation, I cannot understand upon what 
Principle or upon what argument it can be 
pretended that Austria had not a right to 
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carry war into the heart of the city of 
Cracow; and, if she thought fit, to treat 
her as a conquered nation. But, Sir, with 
respect to the pretence that Austria and 
Russia and Prussia had no right to alter 
that part of the Treaty of Vienna, com- 
prised in the articles entered into at Cra- 
cow, I can only repeat the argument which 
was so much more ably used by my hon. 
Friend the Member for Shrewsbury on a 
former occasion, and remind the House 
that these articles entered into at Cracow 
were not articles of a treaty signed in chief, 
either by Great Britain, by France, by 
Sweden, by Spain, or by Portugal ; and I 
repeat again, that I believe the law of 
nations to be that an annexed treaty stands 
on very different grounds from a treaty 
signed in chief. The Ilouse heard from 
the noble Lord (Lord J. Russell), on a for- 
mer night of this debate, that England 
had never violated or evaded, broken or 
set at nought, any treaty to which she was 
a party; but how, then, was the House to 
reconcile the statement that here was a 
manifest violation of the Treaty of Vienna, 
with the circumstance that, in a like case, 
Great Britain—as the noble Lord con- 
fessed—favoured the separation of Belgium 
and Holland? The two cases stood on 
precisely the same ground ; the same words 
applied to both. By the 73rd Article of 
the general Treaty of Vienna, it was 
stated— 

‘‘His Majesty the King of the Netherlands, 
having recognized and sanctioned, under date of 
the 21st of July, 1814, as the basis of the union 
of the Belgie Provinces with the United Provinces, 
the eight articles contained in the documents an- 
nexed to the present treaty, the said articles shall 
have the same force and validity as if they were 
inserted word for word in this present instru- 
ment.” 


Now these are words stronger, if possible, 
than those in the articles entered into rela- 
tive to Cracow. Well, but then what was 
the course taken when Belgium rose in 
revolt against Holland, and when France 
marched her troops across the frontier ? 
Were any parties to the original treaty 
invited to a conference with respect to the 
annexation of Belgium with Holland? No; 
neither Sweden, nor Spain, nor Portugal, 
were invited by Great Britain to that con- 
gress. True it is that France, who had 
signed the treaty, was a party to that con- 
ference; but not in virtue of the Treaty of 
Vienna, but because her troops had crossed 
the Belgian frontier. Well then, Sir, the 
noble Lord the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, in his remonstrance to 
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Prince Metternich, states that no treaty 
can be abrogated without the concurrence 
of all parties to it. Let me ask the noble 
Lord whether Russia concurred, or Austria 
concurred, or Prussia concurred, or the 
Netherlands concurred, or whether Sweden, 
Portugal, or Spain, concurred in that treaty 
for the separation of Belgium from the 
Netherlands, prior to the period when the 
noble Lord signed with the Minister of 
France the Convention for the separation 
of those countries? Why, Sir, Prussia, 
far from concurring—Prussia offered to 
send sixty thousand men to drive back the 
French from Belgium, and to put Belgium 
under the dominion of the King of the 
Netherlands. Therefore, if this be a ma- 
nifest violation of the Treaty of Vienna, 
what was the condition of England in 
1830, 1831, and 1832? Why, Sir, in 
this case you had Three Powers who were 
parties to the treaty in chief, who agreed 
to concur in a new arrangement with re- 
spect to Cracow; and in the case of Bel- 
gium and the Netherlands you had no one 
single Power in concurrence with you, out 
of the Eight Powers who signed the Treaty 
of Vienna, except France alone. True it 
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is, that ata later period you obtained a 


ratification and concurrence in the treaty 
which you had signed; but that does not 
alter the position of England. If it bea 
violation of the Treaty of the Congress of 
Vienna, when Austria, Russia, and Prussia 
were alone signers in chief of the original 
annexed article, how much more was yours 
a violation of the Treaty of Vienna in 1831, 
when not only you did not seek the concur- 
rence of all parties who signed the general 
treaty, but you did not wait even for the 
concurrence of three out of the four Powers 
who had signed the treaty for the settle- 
ment of the affairs of the Low Countries ? 
Why, Sir, the laws of nations are like the 
written or common law of the land, and are 
to be learnt from the practice of great na- 
tions. And, unless you say that it is not the 
duty of a great nation to set an example in 
maintaining the faith of treaties, you have 
no earthly pretence whatever for saying 
that either the Emperor of Russia, or the 
Emperor of Austria, or the King of Prussia 
has violated the Treaty of Vienna, as re- 
gards the letter of it. But I now look at 
the spirit in which the Treaty of Vienna 
was drawn up. I will now examine the 
statement which has been made, that the 
object of the Treaty of Vienna was, as far 
as Cracow was concerned, to maintain in- 
violate the nationality of Poland, as far as 
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that free State was concerned. Anything 
more contrary to the evidence that you 
have before you—anything more contrary 
to truth, never was propounded in this 
House. It may be well enough for those 
perpetual prattlers about freedom and na. 
tionality, to make such statements in the 
Freemasons’ Tavern, and in places where 
no answer can be made to them; but to 
state that the spirit of the Treaty of 
Vienna, as far as the Cracow articles are 
concerned, was to maintain the nationality 
of Poland, is more directly adverse to facts 
than any statement that ever was made, 
You have here before you the correspon- 
dence of my Lord Castlereagh; and what 
was the object of that correspondence? 
Was it to secure the nationality of Poland? 
Far from it. It was to do that very thing 
which Prussia has now at length acceded 
to. The object of my Lord Castlereagh 
was to secure Cracdw to the dominion of 
Austria; and so earnest was the Emperor 
Alexander on the one side to maintain this 
military key to the empire of Austria, and 
so earnest on the other hand were Great 
Britain and France that Russia should 
not be permitted to advance her military 
frontier from the Vistula, that England, 
and France, and Austria, absolutely signed 
secret articles of offence and defence on 
the 3rd of February, in order to defeat 
the ambitious designs of Russia. The 
object of Lord Castlereagh was to carry 
out the Treaty of Reichenbach of 13th 
of June, 1813, in which Austria, in con- 
sideration of her stipulation to join the 
allied forces, was guaranteed the restora- 
tion of her portion of the duchy of War- 
saw, which had been wrested from her by 
Napoleon; whilst Prussia, on the other 
hand, refused to Russia the possession 
which she desired to have. But you say 
that we were parties to this Treaty of 
Cracow, and that Lord Castlereagh took 
this deep interest in the affairs of Austria, 
though he was not permitted officially to 
enter into the discussion with respect to 
the arrangements regarding the free State 
of Cracow. With respect to this nation- 
ality of Poland, what does the noble Lord 
say, treating of the Poles? The hon. 
Member for Montrose says, that though 
his Lordship was a cold-hearted man, he 
admired some of his letters. I admire 
them too, and the vigour with which he 
sought, not to restore the nationality of 
Poland, but to maintain for Austria her 
military frontier against Russia. Now, 
for those who argue that the spirit of the 
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treaty was to maintain that nationality: 
In Lord Castlereagh’s first communication 
to the Emperor of Russia, which was of 
an unofficial and private nature, he argues 
with him, and says, in a memorandum, that 
the advance of Russia— 

“From the Niemen into the very heart of Ger- 

many, her possession of all the fortresses of the 
duchy, and thereby totally exposing to her attack 
the capitals of Austria and Prussia, without any 
line of defence or frontier ; the invitation to the 
Poles to rally round the Emperor of Russia’s 
standard for the renovation of their kingdom ; the 
giving new hopes and animation, and the opening 
now scenes for the activity and cabals of that 
light and restless people ; the prospect of renew- 
ing those tumultary contests, in which the Poles 
so long embroiled both themselves and their neigh- 
bours; the dread that this measure inspires of 
laying fresh materials for a new and early war ; 
the extinction it produces of any reasonable hope 
of present tranquillity, confidence, and peace—all 
these, and many more considerations, present 
themselves to the general view, and justify the 
alarms that pervade Europe.” 
Where is there to be found any sentiment in 
that passage which shows a desire to raise 
in Cracow a new nationality for Poland? 
So far from that, it was perfectly adverse 
to the wishes and desire of himself and of 
Great Britain; and, speaking of the Treaty 
of Reichenbach, he says— 

“Tf the words of the treaty were as ambiguous 
as they are plain and conclusive, no person could 
possibly give such a construction to them as that 
these two Powers, who were then making engage- 
ments for the delivery of Europe, were induced to 
embrace that cause by covenanting their own 
military exposure to a powerful neighbour.” 
What, was Austria to assist? The disso- 
lution of the duchy of Warsaw, and the 
separation of the provinces which composed 
it between Austria, Prussia, and Russia, 
according to the arrangements to be made, 
without any intervention from Great Bri- 
tain. Now, Cracow happened, from the year 
1799 to 1809, to belong to Austria, and 
it was only in 1809 that Cracow was 
wrested from her by Napoleon, and con- 
stituted, at the desire of the Polish no- 
bility, a portion of the grand duchy of 
Warsaw; and the object of the treaty, as 
well as of Lord Castlereagh, was to restore 
things to the state they were in before 
1809. To show, in truth, how little, as 
far as Cracow was concerned, Russia, 
Austria, or Prussia admitted Great Bri- 
tain and the other Powers to enter into 
their arrangements, it is only necessary to 
quote the letter from the Emperor Alex- 
ander, on the Ist of November, in which 
he cut Lord Castlereagh short, and giving 
him a rebuff on the subject in very laconic 
language, concludes by stating— 
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“T trust, my Lord, that this communication 

will close this private correspondence, requesting 
you to transmit your official papers through the 
usual channel.” 
From this time no other communication 
took place between them, at least so far as 
appears from the returns on the Table. If 
there are other papers, how comes it that 
the noble Lord the Secretary of State has 
kept them back? He ought to have given 
us all the documents which exist on the 
subject; but this is certainly the last which 
appears in the correspondence; and while 
Alexander writes this with his own hand, 
he encloses a memorandum written by 
Count Nesselrode, in which the Count con- 
cludes by stating— 

“We will conclude by remarking that the in- 
tervention of a mediator in every discussion is 
doubtless desirable, and may be beneficial when- 
ever it serves to bring opinions closer together. 
In the contrary case, it is preferable to leave to 
the interested parties the task of discussing their 
differences, and of entering into explanation be- 
tween themselves, especially when a close connex- 
ion, and a reciprocal confidence constitutes the 
most active principle of their negotiations.” 


So that while Alexander cut short Lord 
Castlereagh in very laconic language, his 
Minister also declines the mediation of 
England. This was so far back as No- 


vember, 1814; and the Treaty of Cracow 
was not signed between the Three Powers 
till the 3rd of May in the following year, 
and engrafted into the General Treaty on 
the 9th of June. Therefore, it appears 
clear, that if those Three Powers undid 
the treaty without the assistance of Great 
Britain or their allies, they are only un- 
tying the knot as they had tied it. But 
notice was given to the noble Lord the Se- 
eretary of State, so far back as the 14th 
August, by Sir R. Gordon, that the Three 
Powers would not admit any interference 
of any other Power in their consultations 
for the settlement of the affairs of Cracow. 
If the noble Lord received that communi- 
cation from Sir R. Gordon on the 22nd 
August, how came it that he did not at 
once remonstrate and say, ‘You have 
no right to settle the affairs of Cracow, 
and to undo the treaty without our con- 
sent and without a conference with us.” 
But no remonstrance, no protest was made 
by the noble Lord till the subsequent 6th 
of November, when he had learned it was 
un fait accompli, and that Russia and 
Prussia had decided Cracow should be ab- 
sorbed into Austria. Having now shown, 
by the example of your own conduct in the 
case of the Netherlands and Belgium, that 
Austria, Russia, and Prussia have pro- 
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ceeded in this instance according to the| read an anonymous letter. He told us he 
ordinary course of such matters, and that | could not give us the name, but he read us 
the treaty was undone in the same way as an anonymous declaration, which he said 
it was made; and having shown you that | was the very contrary to the statement 
the present arrangement has been carried | which he has ascribed to me of bonfires 
out in the spirit of the treaty as it was|and music and dancing, which the hon, 
made by Great Britain, if her wishes had | Member told us I had stated to the House 
been consulted in this matter, let us con- | had occurred at Cracow upon the proclama- 
sider how far the Cracovians themselves, | tion on the part of the Austrian Govern- 
in all other substantial interests, have|ment. Sir, I do not doubt the hon. Gen- 
been consulted. Originally Cracow was tleman has himself received such a decla- 
not admitted to any conference at all. I) ration as to bonfires and musie and dan- 
am now referring to the Treaty of 1815. | cing; but I never made any such statement 
You had forty-seven empires, kingdoms, | to the House. I made no such declaration 
cantons, republics, free States, and free|atany time. [Mr. Hume: You said there 
towns represented at that conference ; and | were illuminations.] I stated there were 
you had about ninety corporate bodies and | illuminations—that the proclamation was 
individuals also represented there. You| received with acclamation by the people— 
had there the free towns of Hamburg and | and that there were illuminations at night. 
Bremen, Frankfort, and Lubeck. You /I will prove to you that that is the feeling 
had even the Jews of Bremen and of Lu-| of the Cracovians themselves. I will prove 
beck represented there, as well as the | to you, though not upon anonymous autho- 
Lady Abbess of Thorn, and even the pre- | rity—I will prove to you upon a statement 
tenders to a small duchy; but Cracow was | of that kind which cannot be easily doubted, 
not represented at all; and the whole con-| that the feelings of the Cracovians are 
sideration with regard to it was how far its | very different from those which the hon. 
remaining strictly neutral, or its being | Gentleman has represented them to be. I 
annexed to Russia or to Austria, would | have already stated to you what the feelings 
add to the military power of either. The | of the Gallicians were. We have here a 
question was settled at last as it remained | despatch from Colonel Du Platt, our Con- 
till last year, not because the contracting | sul-General in Warsaw; and what does he 
parties agreed to the wishes of Cracow, | state? He states that after the reception 
but because, happily for the peace of|of the proclamation, when the Russian 
Europe, at the very moment when Russia | army marched out of Cracow, they were 
had determined not to give way, nor resign | accompanied for seven miles by thousands 
the advancement of her military power, | of the inhabitants of all classes, who re- 
when she had quartered 220,000 men on | peatedly treated them with the most en- 
Poland ; and when Prussia, satisfied with | thusiastic cheers, not only for themselves, 
Thorn being given up, had armed her| but the Emperor Nicholas. Now, that is 
contingent of 173,000 to side with Russia, | the feeling displayed towards the Emperor 
while the Anglo-Belgie army only numbered | Nicholas, in contradistinction to the feel- 
80,000 men: when France had been called | ings which they entertained for the Polish 
upon to disarm 200,000 men, and Austria j|immigrants. Now, Sir, with regard to 
had put 200,000 on the footing of a mi-| Austria, I think I have shown you con- 
litia, Napoleon mistook his time, and chose | clusively, first, that the people of Cracow 
to descend upon the coast of France, when | had just reason to rejoice at the contrast 
the fear of the common enemy and the in-| which the Austrian Government afforded 
fluence of the common danger roused them | to this reign of terror, which was worthy 
to forego their differences ; and the great | of the days of Marat or of Robespierre, 
Powers not being able to settle the great | and which would have been aggravated and 
question, agreed to settle their differences | continued had the Poles succeeded. I will 
at all events, and to leave Cracow neutral, | now show you what the conduct of Austria 
to be governed week by week under the|has really been, and prove to you that 
surveillance of one of the Three Powers, | she has fulfilled her promises to Cracow ; 
not as a free State, like Hamburgh, Bre- | and that the Cracovians, so far from being 
men, or Lubeck, but as a State altogether | afflicted, have good grounds for rejoicing 
under the protection of those Powers. | at the change. The House has heard a 
Well, then, let us see how the interests of | great deal about the constitution, of revo- 
Cracow itself have been concerned. The | lution, and of the manifesto of the National 
hon, Gentleman the Member for Montrose | Government of Poland. I will read for 
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you the declaration of the Emperor of 
‘Austria :— 

“ We, Ferdinand I., by the Grace of God, Em- 

ror of Austria, by these presents, take posses- 

sion of the city of Cracow and of its territory, such 
as it has existed up to the present time ; unite it 
to our crown, and declare it to form an integral 
portion of our empire, in which we incorporate it 
henceforth.” 
(Mr. T. Doncompe: Hear.] The hon. 
Gentleman cheers ; but does the Emperor 
promise trial by court-martial, or summary 
prosecutions ending in the death of the ac- 
cused? Does he declare all traitors if they 
venture without his authority or sanction 
to become members of clubs, committees, 
or of any society whatever? I wish those 
who admire that sort of ‘‘ freedom” had 
been in Cracow at the revolution, so that 
they might get a taste of this “ free’’ go- 
vernment. I wish that those who are 
anxious that the colonies and provinces of 
this empire should cast off the dominion 
of the mother country and become “free,” 
would reflect upon Cracow in the days of 
her “‘ freedom,’’ and perhaps they would 
see that those advantages were not, after 
all, so enviable or so delightful. But, Sir, 
Iam not indulging in any loose or general 
statements. Let us look to documents— 
authentic, not anonymous documents—let 
us inquire into the real facts. What says 
the Emperor of Austria further ?— 

‘* We promise them in return to maintain and 
to protect our holy religion ; to administer justice 
impartially ; to apportion according to the laws 
of equity the public burdens.” 


The hon. Member for Montrose, who is so 
fond of pounds, shillings, and pence, will 
no doubt appreciate this article. [Mr. 
Heme: 1 do not.] The document goes 
on to say— 

“ Finally, to watch strictly over the mainten- 
ance of general security. All those who, by a 
prompt submission to the present measure, which 
has for its object their own well-being only, and 
by their fidelity and attachment to our House, 
shall render themselves worthy of our favour, 
shall always find in us a paternal Sovereign and a 
clement Emperor.” 


(‘‘ Hear!’’] I quite understand the cheer; 
but let the facts speak for themselves :— 


“ And we shall exert ourselves to the utmost to 
cause them to participate in the benefits which 
the annexation to a great and powerful monarchy 
can procure for the inhabitants of Cracow.” 


Is it not a pleasure to contrast the tone 
and diction of this document with the 
threatening of death and the arbitrary 
edicts of the ‘‘ free’? Government against 
all those who would dare to refuse to ac- 
cept and fulfil the dangerous duties de- 
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volved upon them? Is it not, I say, a 
pleasure to every man who admires well- 
regulated freedom ; who loves order and 
hates anarchy, to compare the contents of 
this proclamation with the threats of the 
revolutionists against 

—‘ all who are capable of bearing arms, and who 
do not repair within twenty-four hours to the 
place of rendezvous, and put themselves at the 
disposal of the authorities of the place @” 


And, if not— 

* Such persons would be tried as traitors before 
a court-martial; and every free man who shall, 
without sanction of the revolutionary Govern- 
ment, be a member of a committee, or of any so- 
ciety whatever, shall be declared a traitor to his 
country.” 
Now, Sir, I come to the evidence of how 
the promises of Austria were fulfilled. I 
quoted authorities, which were disputed 
the other night. I will now quote authori- 
ties which perhaps will be received with 
more confidence by the hon. Gentleman 
opposite : one is from a correspondent of 
the Times newspaper; and the other from a 
correspondent of a republican newspaper 
at Hamburgh, written from Cracow. The 
correspondent of the Times wrote from 
Vienna, and his letter was dated November 
the 14th. He speaks thus :—- 


“ The astounding news of the incorporation of 
Cracow with our monarchy caused, at the first 
moment, an extraordinary sensation. While some 
call it a melancholy legacy of the revolution of the 
nobles, others rejoice at it for the interest of Cra- 
cow itself, which being henceforth united with so 
great a State, will consequently participate in all 
the blessings of commerce and manufacture which 
are now so rapidly advancing.” 


I will now read the extract from the Ham- 
burgh paper, a republican paper be it 
remembered. It is dated December 5, 
1846 :— 

“ We are informed from Cracow that the an- 
nouncement of the annexation of Cracow with 
Austria, though it has created some unpleasant 
sensation amongst the lower classes here, who are 
generally prone to judge of things more by their 
name than the spirit, has nevertheless satisfied 
the higher and middle classes that the general 
welfare of the community will now be more pro- 
moted by the control of one Government than by 
that of three Governments, who have always go- 
verned the council of our chambers according to 
the peculiar views and interests of each of them 
separately. In fact, we had hitherto only the 
burdens of a republic without its advantages, and 
though we are no longer a nominal free State, the 
territory will no more be convulsed by foreign in- 
trigues and agitations ; while annexed to Austria 
we shall enjoy liberty, safety, and protection, and 
those benefits of commerce so peculiar to all the 
subjects of that vast and liberal empire.” 


And the editor of the paper makes these 
remarks :— 
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“* We should certainly have felt ashamed at the 
little sense and value of liberty so displayed by 
our countrymen, had they previously actually en- 
joyed true republican liberty ; but as that liberty 
was merely nominal, we cannot help agreeing with 
their sentiments, to our regret and sorrow.” 


I will next, Sir, read a letter, dated the 
15th of February, from a gentleman of 
high station in Cracow. He is a gentle- 
man learned in the law, and was Counsel 
to the Senate of Cracow. His office is now 
gone, his occupation has ceased, and we 
may therefore consider him to be an im- 
partial judge. It is a letter written in 
confidence to a brother collegian in this 
country, who placed it at my disposal, with 
permission to read it if I thought fit. It 
is, as I said before, written by a gentleman 
of name and title, whose statements may 
be relied upon :— 
“ Cracow, Feb. 15, 1847. 

“ My dear Fellow-Student—The annexation of 
our pseudo republic with Austria has called forth 
diplomatic bickerings abroad, and more especially 
in France and your country; but these very quar- 
rels only betray the total ignorance that prevails 
even in the better-informed circles as to the real 
advantages accruing to us from the change. Every 
one acquainted with the local history of Cracow 
well knows that from 1795 to 1809, when Cracow 
belonged to Austria, the prosperity of the district 
had increased at such a rate as to induce the Po- 
lish nobility to have it incorporated with Warsaw 
in 1809, or rather to wrench it from Austria. 
From 1815 until the present moment, we had an 
annual expenditure that had gradually increased 
from 100,000 to 300,000 dollars for the support 
of our institutions, besides the maintaining of the 
several divisions of the allied troops in and about 
the republic, who professed to watch for our 
safety. Considering, then, that the whole popu- 
lation of the republic amounted only to 130,000 
inhabitants, it could not be wondered at that the 
district was fast sinking in material wealth, and 
that out of 275 wholesale merchantz, not more than 
87 remained by official returns in 1845. And not 
only had our expenditure increased beyond the 
means of the suffering inhabitants, but even the 
resources of our income had greatly decreased 
ever since 1815, because, being considered now 
as a State by itself, regular duties were now paid 
on all the goods coming from Austria; and as 
Cracow had nothing to offer in return, commerce 
only drained the little State of the little specie it 
possessed instead of adding to it. Neither were 
the numerous Polish refugees, in abject poverty, 
who daily flocked to Cracow, calculated to ease 
us of the heavy burdens under which we were 
already groaning. Cracow was also the high tho- 
roughfare for all the salt, wine, and other articles 
that passed through it to Poland; but the fre- 
quent political agitations had so often closed the 
Russian boundary towards us, that the transit 
trade has, ever since 1836, taken a quite different 
route—through Limberg and Brody. The tangible 
advantages resulting from the present change are 
—1. The saving of taxation of 300,000 dollars for 
the annual requisite expenditure. 2. The aboli- 
tion of import duties on Austrian goods. 3. The 
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ridding us of the foreign troops, whom we were 
obliged to maintain gratis. 4. The influx of g 
great number of Austrian mercantile families 
who are daily now settling in Cracow, by which 
commerce and industry have, ever since the be. 
ginning of this year, received such an impulse of 
activity as to inspire all classes with the most 
sanguine hopes of a steady return to our old 
wealth and prosperity, which had given rise to the 
old Polish proverb, ‘As rich as a Cracovian.’ If 
you ask what we have lost? I answer a mere 
‘ word,’ meaning everything and nothing— 

‘ Verbaque dicuntur dictis contraria verbis,’ 

“ Yours, &e., ©. L. Orrensaon, Counsel, 

“PS. Nearly all the municipal landed pro- 
perty has been mortgaged ever since 1833, and 
there is not a single banker at Vienna or Berlin 
who does not hold some part or other of the im- 
movable property, and more especially that situ- 
ated in the suburb Chremnitz. All those debts, 
amounting to more than three millions of dollars, 
the Austrian Government has undertaken to pay, 
without charging our community to bear evena 
part of the interest due on them. What do we 
want more? ” 


Now, Sir, there is the important opinion of 
a gentleman of high station, written in 
confidence toa friend in England. There- 
fore, I say that something more of reliance 
is to be placed upon such a document, than 
upon the anonymous correspondent of the 
hon. Member for Montrose. Under these 
circumstances, seeing that it is not easy 
for this country, without condemning her- 
self, to make out any manifest violation of 
the Treaty of Vienna—seeing that justice 
has been done to all parties—seeing that 
the interests of the general peace of Hu- 
rope has been consulted—seeing that those 
objects which the British Government had 
in view in 1814 and 1815 have been car- 
ried out by the magnanimous concessions 
of the Emperor Nicholas, without any com- 
pensation whatever to him—seeing that 
Austria has only recovered back that which 
it had been so positively decided she should 
have in 1814—seeing that the true in- 
terests of Cracow, so far from being ma- 
terially injured, have been greatly ad- 
vanced, and that, so from tyranny and des- 
potism having been established, true free- 
dom and prosperity are likely to be the 
lot of Cracow— [‘‘Hear!’’] Yes, I re- 
peat, freedom, prosperity, commerce, 
wealth, and security, are likely to be the 
lot of Cracow, instead of her being sub- 
jected to such tyranny as that which had 
been practised in revolutionary times— 
seeing all these things, I am bound to vote 
against the Motion. [‘Hear!’] 0b, 
yes! I know what the hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Duncombe) means by that cheer. 
There is nothing like the truth to be spoken 
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here. He does not wish it to go forth to 
his constituents and to the country that 
the freedom he professes to admire, is in 
reality despotism of the worst description, 
and that such ‘freedom ’”’ is to be found 
much more on the side of republican than 
of monarchical governments ; feeling all 
these things, I, for one, will not consent to 
brand the Emperor of Austria, or the Em- 
peror of Russia, or the King of Prussia 
with the charge that they have been guilty 
of a manifest violation of the Treaty of 
Vienna. There is nothing which I have 
heard with deeper regret, with deeper 
pain, than that declaration from the noble 
Lord at the head of the Government, as- 
cribing mean, paltry, and unworthy mo- 
tives and feelings to the Emperors of Aus- 
tria and of Russia, upon a mere suspicion. 
I think it is the first time that three 
crowned heads were charged with such un- 
worthy, such very dishonourable motives 
by any Minister of England upon a ground 
so trifling as to amount only to a mere sus- 
picion. Sir, for these reasons, far from 


condemning, I thank the mild, the cle- 
ment, the paternal Sovereign of Austria. 
[Laughter.| Yes, I thank him; and I 
thank the mild and just King of Prussia, 


and I thank the Emperor of Russia. 
Let those who cheer ironically show me by 
arguments and by evidence, and not by 
mere declamation and invective, that they 
have truth and justice upon their side. I 
have quoted evidence—I have adduced 
facts—but the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Milnes) 
who treated the House with a two hours’ 
speech did neither. He quoted a very 
novel sort of law, that if Austria had not 
inserted certain words in the convention, in 
all probability England would have in- 
serted some other words. That certainly 
is a kind of law which I never heard quoted 
before. But I repeat I have proved my 
case, I have produced my evidence. It 
speaks for itself, and will bear inquiry. I 
have brought proofs which the hon. Mem- 
ber for Pontefract will not attempt to con- 
tradict; and in conclusion, I will observe, 
that so far from censuring those great 
Powers for acting as they have done, 1 am 
glad that a too lengthened forbearance has 
at length given way to the mercy of de- 
cision, and put down and smothered this 
den of revolutionists who promised to keep 
Europe in hot water, whilst they were 
ruining their own country, and disturbing 
their neighbours’ ; and with this feeling, 
Sir, I give my direct negative to these re- 
solutions, 
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Mr.T.S. DUNCOMBE could not possibly 
say, and would not ester into the question, 
whether or not the feelings of the noble 
Lord were reciprocated in that House. He 
could not, indeed, help thinking, after the 
speech they had just heard, that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers themselves would be but 
too happy to withdraw their opposition to 
the Motion of his hon. Friend. That Mo- 
tion at present was simply that that House 
should express its alarm and indignation at 
the incorporation of the free State of Cra- 
cow into the territory and dominions of 
Austria by a treaty and convention enter- 
ed into at Vienna last year, in manifest 
violation of the Treaty of Vienna of 1815. 
The noble Lord had stated truly that on a 
former evening, when the Address was 
moved to Her Majesty’s Speech, the House 
on that occasion was not pledged to any 
declaration of opinion with reference to the 
asserted violation of the Treaty of Vienna. 
They were not, said the noble Lord, and he 
believed they were not, committed to any 
such opinion. In fact, it was then stated, 
in answer to the hon. Member for Shrews- 
bury, that the Address was only an echo of 
the Speech, and that the House did not 
then pledge itself to any declaration on the 
subject. But, if that were so, and the 
House was not committed, was it not time 
that it should be committed to the opinion 
that there had been a direct violation of 
the treaty? He was not sure if the pro- 
tectionist party generally concurred in the 
views expressed by the noble Lord; but he 
was quite satisfied that not one man ina 
hundred in this country would agree in any 
such sentiments. The House of Commons 
was now called upon to give a direct vote, 
and one, too, in conformity with the reso- 
lutions moved by the hon. Member (Mr. 
Hume). The noble Lord (Lord J. Rus- 
sell) had the other night made, to be sure, 
a most eloquent speech, and had then ad- 
mitted all that they could expect. He had 
argued most ably that there had been a 
manifest violation of the Treaty of Vienna; 
and it would have been fortunate if the 
noble Lord had stopped there. He had, 
however, gone further than that; and 
though he proved this country had been 
grossly insulted by those three Northern 
Powers whom the noble Lord opposite 
(Lord G. Bentinck) had taken under his 
protection, the noble Lord asked, what 
had the House of Commons to do with that? 
The noble Lord at the head of the Foreign 
Office had protested properly; and so, 
though they had been insulted, they were 
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told to pay the money, say no more, and 
think themselves uncommonly well off. 
The noble Lord opposite met all this with 
a direct negative. He called the Craco- 
vians the most unreasonable people on the 
face of the earth; and he considered they 
ought to be grateful for all the favours 
Austria was about to bestow on them. He 
denied the facts and the inference. He had 
also seen a gentleman who was at Cracow 
at the time the independence of the State 
was annihilated, and who remained there 
three days after the event. He had asked 
this gentleman about the illuminations; 
and on this point from this authority the 
noble Lord could receive every information 
— information, too, not addressed from 
Vienna. He had himself seen people illu- 
minate their houses at home, rather than 
have their windows broken; and he ‘be- 
lieved that the inhabitants of Cracow had 
preferred an illumination to having their 
throats cut—which would have been the 
extent of the tender mercies of the mild 
and clement Emperor of Austria. He had 
been told—and he saw no reason to doubt 
it—that when the imperial proclamation 
was published in Cracow, it was amid the 
thunder of the Austrian artillery, in the 


presence of the tears of the women and the 


murmurs of the men. During three days 
afterwards the Austrian authorities were 
occupied in dividing the city into sections, 
and making the inhabitants take the oath 
of allegiance to the Austrian Government. 
There could be no doubt that the Emperor 
of Austria was detested at Cracow; and, 
indeed, in every part of Europe where he 
was known. It might perhaps amuse the 
House if he were to give an instance of the 
sort of education which the Austrian Go- 
vernment gave to the youth of Austria, and 
which would, doubtless, be now extended 
to the rising generation at Cracow. The 
document which he was about to read to 
the House was a kind of catechism for the 
use of schools, and ran as follows :— 


“ Question —How ought subjects to conduct 
themselves towards their Sovereign 2? Answer.— 
Subjects ought to behave towards their Sovereign 
like faithful slaves towards their master. 

“ Question.—Why ought they to behave like 
slaves ? Answer.—Because the Sovereign is their 
master, and his power extends over their property, 
as over their persons. 

“ Question.—Is it a blessing that God bestows 
in giving us good and Christian kings and supe- 
riors? Answer.—Yes, it is one of the greatest 
blessings the Deity can bestow when he gives us 
good and Christian kings and superiors, such as 
those under whom we have the happiness to dwell. 
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We ought to pray that God will grant a long life 
and a long reign to our beloved monarch.” 


These sentiments coincided with the tone 
of the noble Lord’s speech ; but he (Mr. 
Duncombe) believed that no Austrian would 
allow his son to pledge himself to the opin- 
ions expressed in that catechism. The 
noble Lord (Lord G. Bentinck), in contrast- 
ing the constitution of the revolution with 
the proclamation of the Emperor of Aus- 
tria, read some articles of the former; but 
he omitted those parts which did not hap- 
pen to serve his purpose. He might be 
permitted to observe, also, that those harsh 
provisions in the constitution upon which 
the noble Lord laid so much stress, were 
directed against foreigners— Austrians, 
Russians, and Prussians—who would not 
consent to the new order of things which 
it was desired to establish in Poland. In 
reading the first article of the constitution, 
the noble Lord stopped short, and omitted 
the words which declared that the Govern- 
ment of Poland was answerable to the na- 
tion. He should like to know whether any 
of the Three Governments which had sup- 
pressed the independence of Cracow were 
responsible to the nations over which they 
ruled? The manifesto of the Polish Go- 
vernment, issued on the 22nd of February, 
gave a different account of the results to 
be anticipated from the establishment of 
the constitution, than the noble Lord would 
have had the House believe from the ex- 
tracts which he had read from the con- 
stitution itself. The manifesto contained 
the following passages :— 


“ We are 20,000,000; if we rise with one ac- 
cord, no power will be able to subdue our foree, 
and we shall obtain a state of freedom hitherto 
unknown in the world. Let us fight for this 
happy state, in which every one will be able to 
make use of the goods of the earth according to 
his abilities and deserts, and no privileges will 
belong to any rank of society ; that state in which 
every Pole will find protection for himself, his 
wife, and children ; in which he who is deficient 
in mind, or crippled in body, will receive the ne- 
cessary support from the rest of the community, 
without incurring debasement ; and in which the 
soil, now only conditionally occupied by the agri- 
culturist, will become his own unconditional pro- 
perty; tithes, services, and obligations of every 
kind, now exacted by the landowners, will be done 
away with ; and every one who, sword in hand, 
devotes himself to the national cause, will be re- 
warded from the national estates. Poles! hence- 
forth we are all alike, we are brothers, sons of one 
mother, our country, and one father, God in Hea- 
ven; upon Him we call for help. He blesses our 
arms, and gives us the victory ; but, in order that 
He may listen to our prayer, let us abstain from 
drunkenness and plunder, and let us not stain our 
arms by the murder of unarmed strangers, or per- 
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sons differing from us in faith; for we fight not 
against the people, but against our oppressors.” 


Would that not have been an improve- 
ment upon anything which Austria, Rus- 
sia, and Prussia had ever done for them ? 
Treated as the Poles had been by those 
Powers, they were perfectly right in guard- 
ing against their machinations by those 
articles of the constitution to which the 
noble Lord had referred. The noble Lord 
seemed disposed to aid the Three Powers 
in the attempt which they were evidently 
making to establish a system of oppression 
throughout Europe. That was an impor- 
tant part of the question. Two great prin- 
ciples were now at issue on the Continent 
—the principle of absolutism, and the prin- 
ciple of constitutional government; and 
every day the principle of absolutism was 
endeavouring to encroach upon the antag- 
onist principle. It was perfectly true, 
as his hon. Friend below him had stated, 
that the liberties of Frankfort, Hamburgh, 
and Switzerland, would not be worth six 
months’ purchase if the British House of 
Commons were to sanction, or even tolerate, 
the injustice which had been perpetrated 
with respect to Cracow. He was sure 
that the sentiments expressed by the noble 
Lord would not be responded to either by 
that House or the Government. The noble 
Lord who appeared to be in the secrets of 
the Three Powers, would, perhaps, be kind 
enough to inform the House why this act of 
paternal favour, as he deemed it, conferred 
upon the people of Cracow, had been effected 
ina manner insulting toEngland? No person 
could read the papers which had been laid 
upon the Table of the House with reference 
to this subject, without arriving at the con- 
clusion that our Ambassadors had either 
been neglectful of their duty, or grossly im- 
posed upon by the Three Sovereigns. If 
those three benefactors of mankind duped 
and deceived our Ambassadors, they had 
greatly aggravated their offence, and in- 
sulted the national honour of this country. 
Hear what the Earl of Westmorland, our 
Ambassador at Berlin, writes on the 23rd 
of February :— 


“The occupation of Cracow is declared to be 
entirely of a temporary nature, and is only destin- 
ed to last as long as the Senate and Government of 
the country may require it.” 


Would the noble Lord, or some of his 
friends, have the goodness to explain that ? 
Leaving the Court of Berlin, and going to 
that of St. Petersburgh, he found the Hon. 
J. Bloomfield writing to the Earl of Aber- 
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deen, on the 17th of March, in the follow. 
ing terms :— 

“T asked Count de Nesselrode whether there 
was any truth in the rumours which had reached 
me, of the intention of the Three Allies to endea- 
vour to introduce into the government of Cracow 
some change affecting its independence ? His Ex- 
cellency replied, that the present condition of that 
State was one of inconvenience to its neighbours ; 
that no modification of its institutions had yet 
been proposed; but that the question might be 
taken into consideration.” 


He next turned to Vienna, and there he 
found Mr. Magennis writing to the Earl 
of Aberdeen, on the Ist of April, an ac- 
count of a conversation which he had held 
with Prince Metternich :— 


“ Prince Metternich informed me, upon my al- 

luding to Count Ficquelmont’s departure, that he 
had advised his Imperial Majesty to send his Ex- 
cellency to Berlin, to give explanations to the 
Prussian Cabinet upon Polish affairs (pour éclair- 
cir notre position sur les affaires Polonaises’) ; 
but his Highness made no mention of the specific 
points upon which explanations were to be offered ; 
and I can in consequence only form conjectures as 
to what they may be. It can hardly be doubted 
that the future position of the republic of Cracow 
will form one of the most important points of dis- 
cussion between the Three Protecting Powers. I 
have no reason to believe that there exists any 
idea of permanent military occupation of that city 
upon the part of this Cabinet. The respect which 
Prince Metternich has for what is consecrated by 
solemn treaties forbids any such supposition ; and 
his Highness further told me, that the explana- 
tions which the Austrian Ambassador in London 
had given respecting their intentions, had been re- 
ceived by your Lordship, as he (Prince Metter- 
nich) ‘ wished and expected.’ ” 
After what had occurred, Mr. Magennis’ 
allusion to Prince Metternich’s respect for 
what is consecrated by solemn treaties, 
sounded like irony. Colonel Du Platt, 
writing to Lord Palmerston from Warsaw, 
on the 23rd of July, said— 

“TI haye heard that Austria has been allowed 
to retain sole possession of Cracow for the present, 
in virtue of arrangements made prior to the late 
disturbances, and that this concession or right will 
not expire until the end of two years from the 
date of the present sole occupation.” 

It appeared that Colonel Du Platt knew 
more of what was going on than anybody 
else. The noble Lord said, that the sup- 
pression of Cracow was the consequence 
of the disturbances which had taken place 
in Gallicia, and the issuing of the manifest 
of the Constitutional Government; but it 
was clear from Colonel Du Platt’s despatch 
that, at the least, the occupation of Cra- 
cow for two years by Austria had been de- 
termined upon before the occurrence of 
either of those events. He suspected, and 
time would show whether his suspicions 
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were well-founded, that the insurrections 
and murders which had taken place in 
Gallicia, had been incited by the noble 
Lord’s friend, the Emperor of Austria. If 
it were not so, how did it happen that al- 
though 2,000 persons had been murdered 
during the insurrection, not a single indi- 
vidual had been arrested on the charge of 
being concerned in the commission of these 
crimes ? For his part, he believed that the 
Allied Sovereigns were engaged in a plot 
which extended beyond Cracow, and had 
for its object the suppression of the li- 
berties of Europe generally. It was just 
two years since Her Majesty informed them 
from the Throne, that the Emperor of 
Russia had done us the honour of paying a 
visit to this country; and Her Majesty then 
said, that— 

“ The journey of the Emperor of Russia, under- 
taken at a great sacrifice of private convenience, 
is a proof of the friendship of His Imperial Ma- 
jesty most acceptable to my feelings.” 


And Her Majesty further expressed the 
hope that this visit might 

—“ still further improve those amicable relations 
which have long existed between Great Britain and 
Russia.” 

Well, he hoped that for the sake of paying 
us a visit, His Imperial Majesty would not 
again put himself to the slightest ‘‘ per- 
sonal inconvenience,’’ so long at least as 
the slavery of Cracow should remain. The 
noble Lord (Lord G. Bentinck) had thanked 
the Three Northern Powers for what they 
had done with reference to Cracow; but he, 
on the part of his constituents, thanked the 
hon. Member for Montrose for bringing for- 
ward this question. He also thanked the 
noble Lord for having so plainly stated his 
sentiments, in case he should ever become 
the Foreign Secretary of this country. It 
was not his object to discuss the whole of 
this question. He thought, however, the 
money part of it was the most unimportant 
of the whole. What he wanted was, the 
British House of Commons not to embar- 
rass the Ministry, but to do that which 
would strengthen their hands if any strug- 
gle should ever ensue. Of this he was 
quite satisfied, that this atrocious infrac- 
tion of a public treaty, this act of im- 
perial spoliation, tyranny, and wrong, 
ought not to pass unanswered and uncon- 
demned by the British House of Com- 
mons. 

Sir R. PEEL: Sir, if the views of the 
hon. Gentleman who proposed these reso- 
lutions were just, I should at once admit 
the inference drawn in a series of consistent 
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resolutions. If we are justified in relieving 
ourselves from the obligation which the 
Conventions of 1815 and 1831 imposed 
to take upon ourselves the payment of a 
portion of the debt contracted by Russia 
from subjects of Holland, the hon. Gen- 
tleman has pursued a Parliamentary and 
consistent course in prefacing his practical 
resolution by an enunciation of the motives 
on which that resolution is based. And 
if I agreed in the conclusion to which he 
comes in his fourth resolution, I should haye 
no great difficulty in affirming the preceding 
propositions, if not in the identical terms 
he has made use of, at least in language 
corresponding with them in substance, 
But, Sir, I have great doubt as to the 
right of this country to relieve itself from 
the obligations contracted by the Conven- 
tions of 1815 and 1831; and if there be 
any question as to that right, I must pause 
before I constitute myself the sole judge, 
and decide in my own favour in respect of 
a pecuniary obligation. 

The following are the grounds on which 
I differ from the hon. Gentleman, as to 
his practical conclusion. I find, that by 
the Treaty of 1815, we undertéok the pay- 
ment of part of the Russian debt to Hol- 
land on two grounds: first, on account of 
the exertions which were made by the 
Powers that were parties to the Treaty of 
Chaumont, in relieving Belgium from the 
power of France and annexing it to Hol- 
land; but, secondly, and more materially, 
as it affects the honour of England, be- 
cause, on the conclusion of peace, we re- 
served to ourselves those valuable posses- 
sions which Holland had heretofore held, 
viz., the Cape of Good Hope, Demerara, 
Essequibo, and Berbice. The letter of Lord 
Castlereagh, recently published, is almost 
decisive on this point. Lord Castlereagh, 
who was cognizant of all these transac- 
tions, distinctly says— 

“Tt also appears to me impossible, after the 
principles laid down in our negotiations with 
Holland, and the Convention concluded in Au- 
gust last with the Prince of Orange, that Great 
Britain could retain Demerara, Essequibo, and 
Berbice, without incurring some such charge, 
either as an increased fund applicable to fortifica- 
tions, or an arrangement in favour of the Powers 
who reconquered the Low Countries.” 

We not only, therefore, contracted a pecu- 
niary obligation—we not only transferred 
to Russia any right we might have of pe- 
cuniary indemnity from Holland for exer- 
tions in the common cause, but we received 
an equivalent for the payment we had 
agreed to make—we reserved to ourselves 
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as possessions, to be held by us in per- 
petuity, expressly in consideration of our 
taking upon ourselves this payment, the 
Cape of Good Hope, Essequibo, Deme- 
rara, and Berbice. And what further 
does that treaty stipulate? There is an 
express stipulation in the convention re- 
cognised by Act of Parliament—(and [have 
not yet heard any reference in the course 
of the debate to this cireumstance)—there 
is an express stipulation that the pecuni- 
ary obligation shall endure, that the pay- 
ment by us of half the interest of the 
Russo-Dutch Loan shall continue, even in 
the event of a war between the two coun- 
tries. Now, suppose the hon. Gentleman 
to be correet—suppose the violation of the 
Treaty of Vienna by Russia to be so flagrant 
that we thought fit to resent it by a decla- 
ration of war with Russia, I contend that, 
even after that declaration of war, we are 
bound by express stipulation to continue 
the payment. [Mr. Hume: There was 


another condition, the annexation of Bel- 
gium with Holland.] That was, no doubt, 
one of the inducements to us to undertake 
the payment; but the severance of Bel- 
gium from Holland does not relieve us 
from the express stipulation, that even in 
the event of hostilities between Russia and 


England, and though Holland should take 
part in them, we were to continue the pay- 
ment of that debt. I say, therefore, that 
if we chose to go to war with Russia 
now, the obligation to pay the debt would 
remain: and is it possible that it can be 
cancelled, and cancelled by us, if we prefer 
remaining at peace? Itis, therefore, because 
1 doubt the right of England to relieve 
herself from this obligation, that I cannot 
concur with the hon. Gentleman. It is 
possible, as the noble Lord (Lord J. Rus- 
sell) observed, that, considering this mat- 
ter technically, a court of law might give 
a decision in our favour; but, considering 
it equitably, according to the intentions of 
the parties and the spirit of the conven- 
tion, I deny that we are morally justified 
in refusing the payment we undertook to 
make to relieve ourselves. And if we are 
not, I must protest at any time, but parti- 
cularly at the present, against our seeking 
& pecuniary advantage, and thus disen- 
titling ourselves to hold the language we 
are entitled to hold. Iam the more anx- 
lous that we should equitably and honour- 
ably fulfil our engagements, because I 
differ from the language which has been 
held by the Minister of France as to the 
effect of the recent transactions between 
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the Three Great Powers. M. Guizot says, 
in énforeing his protest against the acts 
of the Three Powers— 

“No Power can free itself from those treaties 
without at the same time freeing others. France 
has not given the example of such an attempt on 
the policy of conservatism and peace. France 
has not forgotten what painful sacrifices were im- 
posed on her by the Treaties of 1815. She might 
rejoice at an act which would authorize her, by a 
just reciprocity, never henceforth to consult any- 
thing but a provident estimate of her own in- 
terests.” 


Sir, I protest against the eonduct of the 
Three Powers, and I protest also against 
the doctrines of the Minister of France. 
I cannot admit that either this country 
or France is entitled by a just recipro- 
city never henceforth to consult ‘ any- 
thing but a provident estimate of her 
own interests.”’ I totally deny that the 
misdeeds, if they be misdeeds, of other 
Powers parties to the Treaty of Vienna, 
justify us, either morally or legally, in 
violating that treaty; and it is because 
I believe that in the present state of 
Europe a strict and honourable adhe- 
rence to treaties is the best foundation of 
peace, and the best hope of solving any 
difficulties that the present aspect of affairs 
may present—it is because I differ from 
the Minister of France as to the right of 
France, or England, or Sweden, or any 
Power a party to the Treaty of Vienna, 
to cancel its own obligations by following 
the example against which it protests—it 
is on these grounds I feel deeply anxious, 
that our own language should be unequi- 
vocal, and our own course clear, and that, 
if we stand alone, we shall set an honour- 
able example in the face of Europe of a 
strict adherence to the obligations of 
treaty. It is upon these grounds—upon 
the ground of equity, upon the ground of 
high policy, upon grounds connected with 
the name and honour of England—that 
I cannot concur with the hon. Gentleman 
in taking the first step, or any step, to- 
wards relieving ourselves from this pecu- 
niary obligation. 

I find that there are Gentlemen who, 
concurring with me as to the continued 
obligations of the Conventions of 1815 
and 1831, are still prepared, although 
dissenting from the hon. Gentleman’s 
fourth resolution, to concur with him in 
those which precede it. Now, as I said 
before, I think the hon. Gentleman’s re- 
solutions are a consistent series, provided 
his practical conclusion is correct; but 
if it be not correct, the first resolution 
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and the two which follow, stand without 
any support whatever. The first resolu- 
tion invites us to declare, that we view 
the conduct of the Three Powers ‘‘ with 
alarm and indignation.’”’” After we have 
made this declaration, what do hon. Gen- 
tlemen propose that we shall do? ‘* With 
alarm and indignation!’’ I cannot say 
that, for a popular assembly like this, for 
the representative body of England, I can- 
not say that I think it a dignified course 
to place upon record a resolution of this 
nature without being prepared to follow it 
up by some practical step. The hon. Gen- 
tleman deprecates war—he states that he 
is not prepared for war. 1 consider that 
the noble Lord (Lord J. Russell) was jus- 
tified in the distinction which he drew be- 
tween the Executive Government—be- 
tween the Crown (who, in the case of fo- 
reign Powers, is the organ and represen- 
tative of the United Kingdom) and a popu- 
lar assembly like the House of Commons. 
The Crown has entered its protest against 
the annihilation of Cracow as a free and 
independent State. It is the duty of the 
Crown, on the part of this great empire, to 
make representations of this nature to fo- 
reign Powers. The Crown is the legiti- 
mate channel through which the embodied 
opinion of this country may be expressed. 
But I greatly doubt the policy, if we are 
not prepared to take any practical step 
whatever, of coming to an angry and me- 
nacing resolution, even should that resolu- 
tion appear to be in general harmony with 
the previous protest of the Executive Go- 
vernment. I prefer leaving the matter in 
the hands of the Crown—I prefer leaving 
it to the discretion and the responsibility 
of the Executive Government, to deter- 
mine both on the character and tone of the 
protest, and the measures to be adopted 
with a view to give effect to it. I am, there- 
fore, perfectly prepared to vote for the pre- 
vious question. 

These being my opinions upon this par- 
ticular Motion—being unable to assent to 
the resolutions of the hon. Member for 
Montrose—I feel it to be my duty to avow 
my adherence to the opinion I expressed 
on the first day of the Session, that the 
act of the Three Powers in extinguishing 
the independence of Cracow—in annihilat- 
ing its existence as a free State—is alike 
contrary to the stipulations of treaty, and 
to the dictates of prudence and sound 
policy. I make this declaration with great 
regret, because, I retain my opinion also 
that it is of the utmost importance that we 
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should maintain friendly relations with these 
Three Great Powers. I, for one, viewed 
with the greatest satisfaction, the amicable 
understanding which for some years existed, 
until it was unfortunately interrupted by the 
transaction of the Spanish marriages, be- 
between this country and France. I thought 
it was of importance to the welfare of the 
two countries—to the cause of civilization 
—to the general tranquillity of the whole 
world. I have seen it interrupted with 
great pain. But while such was my opin- 
ion of the importance of friendly relations 
with France, I never wished to cultivate 
them in any manner or degree that should 
interfere with the maintenance of friendly 
relations with the other great Powers of 
Europe also. I never wish to see any secret 
intimate understanding between this coun- 
try and France, which would justly cause 
suspicion or jealousy to the Three Great 
Powers with whom we had maintained for 
many years an alliance, honourable to 
those who were parties to it, most use- 
ful to the general interests of humanity, 
and conducive to the peace of the world. 
I must say, with respect to ihese Powers, 
that during the time I had official commu- 
nication with them, the good understanding 
we maintained with Prussia, Russia, and 
Austria, was entirely justified by their con- 
duct towards Great Britain. They always 
manifested confidence in the honourable 
intentions of this country, and justified a 
reciprocal confidence on our part in their 
declarations and conduct. But favourably 
disposed, as I am, towards those Three 
Powers, I cannot concur with the opinions 
of the noble Lord (Lord G. Bentinck), that 
they are not only free from blame, but 
actually entitled to a public acknowledg- 
ment from this country for the course they 
had taken with regard to Cracow. I can- 
not find, in the elaborate arguments of 
Prince Metternich, any justification of 
that course. I am told that the liberty 
given to Cracow was given by some sepa- 
rate and independent act to which England 
was not a party; that the Three Powers, 
agreeing among themselves, consented to 
give to Cracow an independence and state 
of freedom which Cracow had never pre- 
viously enjoyed; that France and England 
stood by in the humble capacity of mere 
registers and witnesses of the magnanimous 
act of the Three Powers; that our partici- 
pation in the Treaty of Vienna, so far as 
Cracow is concerned, is not only not such 
as to entitle us to intervention in behalf of 
Cracow, but that by undertaking to register 
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the decisions of other Powers, we have ad- 
mitted their absolute discretion, and have 
lost the right even to complain and remon- 
strate. But I find this stated in the pre- 
amble of the Treaty of Vienna :— 

“ The Powers who signed the Treaty concluded at 
Paris on the 30th May, 1814, having in pursuance 
of the 32nd Article of that Treaty, assembled at 
the Congress of Vienna, for the purpose of em- 
bracing in one common transaction the various 
results of their negotiation for the purpose of con- 
firming them by their reciprocal ratifications, and 
of uniting into a general act the particular acts 
cited in the present treaty.” 


I maintain that the separate acts form, 
if there be any truth in language, part 
of this treaty. What is the meaning of 
declaring that each separate treaty includ- 
ed in the appendix shall have precisely 
the same force as if it were inscribed in 
the general treaty, unless it have really 
and practically that force ? Is it possible 
to maintain that Three Powers parties to 
a treaty having a bearing on the general 
interests of Europe—having confirmed by 
their separate ratifications certain stipula- 
tions and engagements incorporated in that 
treaty, which by express words are to 
have the same force with the main treaty 
—can at their own discretion cancel those 
stipulations and engagements ? But is that 
the case with regard to the stipulations as 
to Cracow ? Even supposing there were any 
foree in the argument which 1 am combat- 
ing—and the force of it I entirely deny 
—I find that the parties met at Vienna 
not only for the purpose of joining to this 
act, as an integral part of the arrange- 
ments of the Congress, ‘‘ the treaties, con- 
ventions, declarations, regulations, and 
other particular acts, as cited in the pre- 
sent treaty,’’ but also for the purpose of 
uniting in the general instrument ‘ the 
regulations of superior and permanent in- 
terest.”” And with respect to the Grand 
Duchy of Warsaw, and the union of a great 
part of Saxony to Prussia, as well as with 
respect to Cracow, the parties to the Treaty 
of Vienna did not content themselves with 
annexing to the treaty the particular con- 
ventions made by individual Powers; but 
the Sixth Article of the general Treaty of 
Vienna is this—‘‘ that the town of Cracow 
shall be for ever a free, independent, and 
strictly neutral city, under the protection 
of Russia, Austria, and Prussia.’’ I have a 
right to contend that, from the place it 
occupies, that is one of the regulations of 
superior and permanent interest which were 
to be united in the general act. I find it 
80 united, together with other matters of 
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general and permanent interest which con- 
stitute the settlement of Europe; and at- 
tached to that general treaty is the name 
of the Minister of England at the time. 
How then is it possible to maintain that 
any three Powers have a right to abro- 
gate that sixth article, and incorporate 
Cracow with Austria, without communi- 
cation with us, who were consenting par- 
ties to the treaty? On that ground 
there has been, it must be admitted, a 
violation of the general treaty. Sir, I 
am no partisan of Cracow. I can well 
conceive that Cracow may have neglected 
the engagements which its authorities ought 
to have observed. Cracow has no right to 
disturb the peace of the Powers which are 
its neighbours. If Cracow be made the 
focus from which insurrections affecting the 
peace of Austria, Prussia, and Russia, are 
directed, I can well conceive that the 
state of these countries may become so 
intolerable as to justify them in taking some 
decisive step for the purpose of preventing 
those disturbances. There would have 
been in that case a previous violation by 
Cracow of the engagements into which it 
had entered; and we, in our insular posi- 
tion, cannot measure the interests and ne- 
cessities of those countries by mere re- 
ference to our own. It is very possible 
that a very small territory situated in 
the immediate neighbourhood of those 
Three great Powers, may, unless due pre- 
cautions are used, be made the means of 
disturbing the peace of the greater States 
by which it is Surrounded. I, therefore, 
am not prepared to say that there may 
not have been a just ground on the part of 
the Three Powers to remonstrate; to enter 
into communication with other Powers 
parties to the treaty; and to require that, 
by common consent, some new arrange- 
ment be made calculated to redress their 
rightful complaints. But that course was 
not pursued. Without any communication 
either with England or France, the inde- 
pendence of this free State was sacrificed; 
and upon grounds and arguments which 
I think are even still more dangerous, from 
their tendency, than the act itself of sac- 
rificing the independence of Cracow. First, 
there is put forward a claim of right to 
deal with separate conventions, annexed 
to the general treaty, without reference to 
the Powers who confirmed them by their 
assent to that general Treaty. I totally 
deny that claim; I think it dangerous 
to the peace of Europe—a doctrine of 
pernicious tendency, calculated to shake 
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all confidence in the endurance of that 
peace which these great national engage- 
ments were intended to secure. Then, 
again, it is stated that Cracow is a geogra- 
phical atom. On that very account there 
ought to have been peculiar caution and 
forbearance. It is no more an atom than 
Hamburg, Frankfort, Lubeck, or Bremen. 
The sacrifice of the independence of a 
country, on account of its weakness and 
limited territory, is calculated to shake all 
confidence in the maintenance of engage- 
ments between the powerful and the weak. 
In this country would there not be more 
danger in an attack on the liberty of a 
pauper, than on that of a Peer? The 
more humble the object, the more dan- 
gerous is the violation of right. There 
is little ground for apprehension that the 
liberties of Russia will be invaded by 
Austria; that Bavaria or Wurtemburg 
will attack Prussia; but there is ground 
for apprehension that the independence 
of small States may be endangered by 
powerful neighbours with physical force 
at their command. To tell us, therefore, 
that Cracow is on the map of Europe 
a geographical atom, so far from justi- 
fying the aggression, or diminishing the 
fear of the ultimate consequences, only 
justifies and demands a more earnest pro- 
test against the extinction of its inde- 
pendence. Looking back at the position 
which this country maintained from the 
commencement of the revolutionary war— 
reviewing the sacrifices which she made— 
remembering the noble part she acted in 
that long struggle—that, ‘* like a great sea 
mark standing every flaw,”’ she alone stood 
erect amid the general ruin, encouraging by 
her advice, her subsidies, and her example, 
these very Powers, less fortunate than 
herself in their resistance to Napoleon— 
reviewing all these things—we might justly 
have expected more consideration and con- 
fidence from the Powers that have been 
parties to this transaction. Even if the 
letter of treaty did not enjoin the obliga- 
tion of frank communication with Eng- 
land, the relations in which we have stood 
towards those Powers for the last thirty 
years, should have ensured that commu- 
nication. Such was the impression of the 
Prussian Minister at an early period of 
the correspondence relating to Cracow; his 
opinion is distinctly recorded that the Three 
Powers were not entitled to infringe the 
independence of Cracow without commu- 
nication with their allies. What caused 
the departure from this intention I know 
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not ; but I believe it would have been better 
for the interests of Europe, had the first 
impression prevailed, and had nothing been 
done or attempted with respect to Cracow, 
without the fullest and frankest communi- 
cation with the other great Powers who 
were parties to the Treaty of Vienna. Sir, 
it is with pain that I have given utterance 
to those sentiments, because it is my sin- 
cere desire to encourage the meintenance 
of the most friendly relations with the 
Three Powers, of whose conduct in this 
instance I complain; but the desire to 
maintain those relations would not justify 
me in withholding this frank declaration of 
opinion, when so great a question of prin- 
ciple is at issue. 

So much with respect to the obligation 
|of treaty, and to the conduct pursued 
‘towards this country. Sir, apart from 
| these considerations, I think the policy of 
| this act is most questionable. It is a shock 
|to the public feeling of Europe. That 
| public feeling is an intelligent and vigi- 
j lant monitor. There is no desire to inter- 
| fere with the independent action of other 
States. There is a feeling prevalent in this 
| country, and in almost all others, that little 
‘is gained with respect to internal improve- 
| ment, or external peace and security, by 
| intermeddling with the free action of inde- 
| pendent States. The French Rovolution 
j has read to Europe many useful lessons, 
| It has taught the policy of early reforma- 
‘tion. It has taught the policy of relin- 
| quishing the unjust exemptions and special 
| privileges enjoyed by particular classes. 
It has, on the other hand, calmed the wild 
| aspirations after impossible perfection. It 
‘has taught men to beware of the wily 
| arts of selfish demagogues, and to distrust 
the magnificent promises of the sincerer 
| votaries of freedom. Europe has learned 
the double lesson—the policy of timely re- 
| form, and the danger of trusting too much 
| to splendid visions of political freedom and 
happiness. There does at the same time 
pervade the intelligent and reflecting part 
of the community a sincere desire to wit- 
ness the safe establishment of constitu- 
| tional government, and to aid the progress 
| of social improvement under the guarantee 
‘of free institutions. That sound and ra- 
| tional public feeling revolts against retroces- 
| sion and reaction in favour of despotism. It 
has freely sympathized with the generous 
and liberal tendencies of that authority in 
which perhaps such tendencies were least 
expected; and ardently desires that He 
who presides over the spiritual concerns 
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of so many millions of mankind, may be 
repaid by complete success in his noble 
efforts to advance the temporal interests 
and improve the political institutions of 
the people subject to his secular authority. 
With respect to Cracow, if the power of 
the Three States over it had been absolute 
and complete—if its rights had not been 
placed under the implied guarantee of all 
the Powers, parties to the Treaty of Vi- 
enna, there might been have regret at the 
conduct of the Three Powers; but no right 
on the part of Europe of protest and re- 
monstrance. But the Treaty of Vienna 
has given that right to Europe, and has 
converted what might otherwise have been 
simply a harsh exercise of authority, into 
a public wrong. The noble Lord said that 
the nationality of Poland had never entered 
into the provisions of the Treaty of Vienna. 
But it will be seen in the correspon- 
dence of Lord Castlereagh, that it is dis- 
tinctly suggested to the Emperor of Russia, 
that if his moral duties compelled him to 
ameliorate the condition of his Polish sub- 
jects, there was one mode by which he 
could readily effect this object, namely, by 
restoring her rights to Poland as an inde- 
pendent nation; and that Lord Castlereagh 
distinctly announced to the Emperor of 
Russia, on the part of Austria and Prussia, 
that those Powers would acquiesce in such 
an arrangement. The noble Lord will 
find that one of the most powerful reasons 
for constituting the kingdom of Poland 
under the rule of the Emperor of Russia, 
was to give to Poland something of a na- 
tional character. The noble Lord will find 
in the Treaty of Vienna, not indeed posi- 
tive stipulations as to the nationality of 
Poland, but distinct reference at least to 
the national character of Polish institu- 
tions. The words of the Treaty are— 
“The Poles who are respective subjects of Rus- 
sia, Austria, and Prussia, shall obtain represen- 
tative and national institutions, regulated accord- 
ing to the degree of political consideration that 
each of the Governments to which they belong 
shall judge expedient and proper to grant them.” 


Whether or not the conduct of Poland in 
1831 justified the non-fulfilment of this 
engagement, is another matter. But this 
was the promise held out by the Treaty of 
Vienna—a promise not merely that Cra- 
cow should be an independent State, but 
that the other Poles, subjects of Russia, 
Austria, and Prussia, should enjoy that 
degree of national and separate existence 
which is implied by representative assem- 
blies and national institutions. I approve 
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of the protest entered against the proceed- 
ings with regard to Cracow by the noble 
Lord the Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
I think, too, that the noble Lord acted 
wisely in determining, considering the re- 
lation in which he stood to France, to en- 
ter that protest separately and independ- 
ently; and, concurring in the protest, and 
in the course taken by the noble Lord, I 
shall feel it to be my duty to give my sup- 
port to the Government. 

Sir J. WALSH then moved the ad- 
journment of the debate. [ Cries of ‘ No, 
no;”’ and * Go on.”’] 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL: I cannot ex- 
press too strongly my unwillingness to see 
the debate on this question again ad- 
journed. I feel, after the broken debate 
which has taken place on it from Thursday 
last to this night, to have it again put off 
to Tuesday or Thursday next, would take 
away some of that influence which the de- 
bate is likely to have. This course would 
be extremely inconvenient to the House ; 
but, on the other hand, if the debate was 
adjourned to this day, it would be exceed- 
ingly injurious to the carrying on the busi- 
ness of the State. We have before us 
most important questions, deeply affecting 
the welfare and safety of one part of the 
empire, which it is most desirable to pro- 
ceed with. I have felt repeatedly during 
some past Sessions, that the greatest in- 
convenience has arisen from Bills of im- 
portance being deferred to the end of the 
Session, when the number of Members 
attending the House of Commons is greatly 
diminished ; but I also feel that the course 
is not just towards the other House of 
Parliament, and that when questions of 
great national importance are sent up to 
the other House, they should be sent up at 
a time when a sufficient number of Peers 
are present to attend to the proposed legis- 
lation before them. I, therefore, wish— 
and I do so on public grounds—that the 
order days should be reserved for the busi- 
ness of the Government, and that the Mo- 
tions on the part of Members should not 
occupy those days. I think that these 
grounds are sufficient, and that we are 
bound to act on them. I, therefore, hope 
that the debate will be continued; and I 
see no reason why it should be postponed. 
I am sure that in former times a debate 
like this would be carried out until the 
House came to a division on it; therefore, 
feeling this, I must object ta the adjourn- 
ment. 


Mn. SMITH O'BRIEN felt strongly 
2R2 
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that justice could not be done to the sub- 
ject without the adjournment of the debate. 
He had seen the hon. Member for Shrews- 
bury, and several other Members, who 
were prepared to take part in the debate; 
and seeing that it was of great importance 
that the country should be instructed on 
all the bearings of this question, he was 
prepared to advise the hon. Gentleman to 
persist in his Motion of adjournment. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE was surprised at 
the suggestion just made coming from a 
Member from Ireland, when measures were 
before the House vitally affecting that 
country. At such a time the hon. Gentle- 
man thought fit, no doubt in the discharge 
of his duty, to bring the most serious 
charges against the Government and Le- 
gislature of this country with regard to 
Ireland. He should have thought that, 
however important might be considered the 
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ment of the debate to Tuesday next, which 
would not interfere with any of the measures 
alluded to by the right hon. Gentleman, 
Mr. MORGAN JOHN O’CONNELL 
rose, because, as one who differed alto. 
gether with the hon. Gentleman Opposite 
in his attack upon Her Majesty’s Govern. 
ment, he felt it, nevertheless, necessary to 
say, that he had heard with regret the 
language used by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary for Ireland towards the hon. 
Gentleman and the Irish Members; and 
he said so because he considered himself 
an impartial judge upon the question. Per- 
haps the right hon. Gentleman, considering 
that he had been an object of attack to his 
hon. Friend opposite, had wished to re- 
taliate; but he had certainly understood 
| the hon. Member for Limerick to wish the 
| debate adjourfed to next week. There 
| were notice days next week which would 





discussion of the affairs of Poland, that | be given up for the purpose ; and after the 
the objection to proceed with the measures | speech of the noble Lord the Member for 
fixed for to-morrow should not come from | Lymn, he thought the people of this country 
an Irish Member. As he was the Minister | should have further time to think upon the 
of the Crown more immediately charged | question. The noble Lord had given a 
with the affairs of Ireland, he felt bound | new and startling view of it, and it would 
to state that it was most important, con- | be well that there should be time given to 
sidering the state of Ireland, that the, weigh it. He did not wish to make any 
House should come to a decision on the| remark in what might be considered a 
important measures which the Government | spirit of asperity; but when the right hon, 
had thought fit, in the discharge of its Gentleman spoke of an Irish Member tak- 


duty, to submit to it. Ile felt bound to 
express his earnest opinion, that the House 
should not pursue any course which might 
interfere with the progress of the important 
measures before them. He hoped the hon. 
Gentleman would consider that they (the 
Government) were constantly attacked for 
their apathy towards Ireland. There were 
but two nights in the week on which they 
could proceed with these measures; and 
he, therefore, trusted that the hon. Gen- 
tleman would not persist in throwing any 
obstacle in their way. 

Mr. SMITH O’BRIEN—[who rose 
amidst cries of ‘‘Spoke’’ and ‘‘Explain’’] 
—said, that the right hon. Gentleman had 


brought charges against him which would | 


| ing an active interest in the question before 
ithe House, he should say, not in a spirit 
| of the slightest asperity, that there was no 
, subject on which Irish Members had more 
/right to feel strongly, than upon the affairs 
of that country which was the Ireland of 
‘the east of Europe. 
Mr. LABOUCHERE did not deny that 
| the hon. Gentleman had as good a right as 
‘any other Member of the House to have 
an opportunity of giving expression to his 
‘opinions upon the condition of Poland; 
but he said merely, that Irish Members 
should not take a course which was 80 
likely to retard the progress of important 
| questions relating to Ireland. 
Debate adjourned to Tuesday. 








justify him, if he were even not otherwise | 

in order, in offering a few observations in| LANDED PROPERTY (IRELAND) BILL. 
justification; and the cheers with which; On the Motion of the CHANCELLOR 
those charges had been received showed | or THE EXCHEQUER, the report on the 
that they were re-echoed by many in’ the Landed Property (Ireland) Bill was further 
House with thorough good will. But he | considered. ; 
begged to say, that he, for one, would not} The Ear. of LINCOLN moved that in 
have supported the Motion for adjournment | the 4th Clause, which enabled the Com- 
if it were proposed to adjourn merely to the | missioners to advance money for works of 
next day. Pht he understood the hon. Gen- | improvement, the words ‘corn mills and 
tleman near him to propose the adjourn- | farm buildings”’ should be omitted. 
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Sir R. PEEL concurred in the Motion. 
They should teach the Irish to rely on 
themselves, and they would then have more 
corn mills and farm buildings erected than 
if the people looked to the Government for 
an advance towards that object. 

The CHANCELLOR or toe EXCHE- 
QUER agreed to the Motion; and the 
words were accordingly omitted. 

Report agreed to. 

Bill to be read a third time. 

House adjourned at One o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, March 12, 1847. 


Mixvtes.] Pusiic Bitts.—2* Consolidated Fund; Loan. 

PetTIT1IONS PRESENTED, “From Cirencester, for the Repeal 
of the Law of Settlement.— From Bradford and other 
places, for a Permanent and Effective Irish Poor Law.— 
From Cornwall, respecting the Tidal Harbour Conser- 
vancy. --From Wrestlingworth and other places, for Re- 
peal of the Poor- Removal Act. 


THE OXFORD AND BIRMINGHAM 
JUNCTION RAILWAY. 


The Earu of RIPON presented a peti- 
tion from the Chairman of the Oxford and 
Birmingham Junction Railway, and of the 
Birmingham, Wolverhampton, and Dudley 
Railway Companies, complaining of the 
conduct of the North Western (London 
and Birmingham) Railway Company, in 
collusively purchasing shares of the Oxford 
and Birmingham Railway Company, where- 
by they had obtained the means of de- 
feating the object which Parliament had in 
view when it passed an Act last Session, 
authorizing the Great Western Company 
to purchase the Oxford and Birmingham 
line. The noble Earl stated, that as he 
was informed, the London and Birmingham 
Company had purchased a majority of the 
shares in the Oxford and Birmingham line, 
in consequence of which they had prevent- 
ed the sale of that line to the Great Wes- 
tern Company. By this proceeding the 
public suffered; for the object which Par- 
liament had in view when it sanctioned the 
arrangement for uniting the Oxford and 
Birmingham line with the Great Western 
was, that it should be a competing line 
with the London and Birmingham. It 
was also a part of the arrangement that 
the Great Western Company should reduce 
their rate of charges, and a Bill was at 
present before the other House for effect- 
ing that object. The public, therefore, 
would lose in two respects by the ma- 
neuvre to which the London and Birming- 
ham Company had resorted. 
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Lorp LYNDHURST said, that the ques- 
tion which the petition brought under the 
notice of the House was one of great im- 
portance. It did not affect two rival com- 
panies merely, but intimately concerned the 
public interests. The facts of the case 
were briefly these: Last Session a Bill 
was brought into the other House to enable 
the Great Western Company to purchase 
the Oxford and Birmingham Railway. This 
measure was advocated on the broad ground 
that the Oxford and Birmingham line was 
to be a competing line with that of the 
London and Birmingham Company, and 
that it was for the interest of the public 
that such competition should exist. The 
Bill was opposed by the London and Bir- 
mingham Company with the utmost perti- 
nacity and vigour. It passed through 
Committee; but was subsequently defeat- 
ed on some technical point. The Bill was 
then recommitted, and ultimately passed 
through the House of Commons. Arrived 
in their Lordships’ House, the Bill had to 
pass the same ordeal which it had under- 
gone in the Commons; all the influence of 
the London and Birmingham Company was 
brought to bear against it; but the object 
of the measure was so manifestly advanta- 
geous to the public, that it triumphed over 
the opposition to which it was exposed, 
was read a third time, and received the 
Royal Assent. The London and Birming- 
ham Company having failed to defeat the 
measure openly, now resolved to effect 
their object collusively. They proceeded 
very adroitly. They purchased 38,000 
out of the 50,000 shares which formed the 
stock of the Oxford and Birmingham 
Company, and distributed them amongst 
their dependants, whose names were re- 
gularly registered. A meeting was then 
called for the purpose of adding to the 
number of the board of directors; and, by 
the proceedings adopted at that meeting, 
the partisans of the London and Birming- 
ham Company were placed in the direction. 
It was hardly necessary to state that now 
the Oxford and Birmingham Company in 
name, but the London and Birmingham 
Company in reality, refused to complete 
the bargain with the Great Western Com- 
pany, and thus the public was deprived of 
the advantage of a competing line. It was 
impossible not to perceive that the London 
and Birmingham Company had, by collu- 
sion, defeated the intention of the Legisla- 
ture, and he would recommend that a Com- 
mittee should be appointed to inquire into 
the circumstances of the case. 
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Lorp BROUGHAM said, that a prima 
facie case of fraud upon Parliament had 
been established against the London and 
Birmingham Company, and measures must 
be adopted to put a stop to such proceed- 
ings. If, however, the transaction referred 
to was about to become the subject of legal 
investigation, as he was informed was the 


case, it would be advisable to delay the ap- | 


pointment of a Committee until after the 
legal tribunal should have pronounced its 
decision. 

Lorp LYNDHURST said, that he had 
made inquiries, and ascertained that no 
legal proceedings were about to be insti- 
tuted in the case. 

Lorp WYNFORD thought inquiry was 
necessary. 

The Duke of BUCKINGHAM express- 
ed a doubt as to the propriety of the House 
interfering in the matter. He understood 
that the shares of the Oxford and Bir- 
mingham Railway were bought and sold 
openly in the market. 

Lorp BEAUMONT was not convinced 
of the necessity of inquiry. The London 
and Birmingham Company could not pur- 
chase the Oxford and Birmingham line 
without coming to Parliament for an Act, 
and when they did so, Parliament would 
have it in its power to take notice of their 
proceedings. 

Lorv LYNDHURST said, it was not 
necessary for the London and Birmingham 
Company to come to Parliament for a Bill 
to enable them to purchase the Oxford and 
Birmingham line, because they had got 
possession of it already; and instead of it 
being a competing line with their own, they 
would make it subordinate to it. 

Lorp CAMPBELL said, there was no 
doubt this was a matter of public import- 
ance, and their Lordships were bound to see 
that the objects of the former Act were not 
defeated by fraud and collusion. He ques- 
tioned, however, whether it would be ex- 
. pedient for their Lordships to interfere at 
this stage. There was no allegation that 
Parliament had been imposed upon: the 
gravamen of the allegation was the manner 
in which an Act had been carried into ex- 
ecution, which was a matter within the 
jurisdiction of a court of law or equity 
rather than of the House. As an Act of 
Parliament must be obtained before cer- 
tain parties could effect the object they 
were said to have in view, no mischief could 
arise unless their Lordships were parties to 
it by passing the Bill Both Houses, 











therefore, would have an opportunity of in. 
vestigating the merits of the case. 

After a few remarks from Lorp 
BROUGHAM, 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE re. 
marked that the case divided itself into 
two parts: one, a supposed infraction of the 
law; and the other, the bearing upon the 
public interests, as they might be affected 
by some system of contrivance, which had 
been alleged to have been applied in this 
case, and which might be equally appli- 
cable in other railway cases; and he re- 
minded the House that there had been re- 
cently constituted, by Act of Parliament, a 
board, the particular duty of which was to 
report to the Crown and to Parliament 
with respect to the manner in which the 
public interest was affected by railway 
companies, and suggested that before any 
further steps were taken in this matter, it 
should be referred to that board, with an 
order to report specially to the House in 
what way the particular circumstances of 
the case bore upon the publie interest. 

After some further conversation, 

Lorp LYNDHURST gave notice, that 
on Tuesday next he would move the ap- 
pointment of a Committee to inquire into 
the allegations of the petition. He also 
begged to move that the petition be printed 
with the Votes. 

Agreed to. 


POOR LAWS (IRELAND). 

Lorp BROUGHAM presented a peti- 
tion from the inhabitants of Bradford, in 
Wiltshire, stating that they attributed the 
increase of pauperism, which was now 
going on in this country, to the increased 
price of provisions and the distressed state 
of trade ; and they proceeded to make a 
most important statement, to which he 
(Lord Brougham) wished to call the parti- 


| cular attention of the House, namely, that 


they having heavy rates to pay for the 
support of their own poor, did emphatically 
object to being also burdened with the sup- 
port of the Irish poor, while the property 
of Ireland was allowed to escape the pay- 
ment, not only of the poor rates, but the 
income tax, the assessed taxes, and other 
taxes. The petition concluded by implor- 
ing their Lordships to pass a law throwing 
upon Ireland the support of its own poor; 
and to take care in framing such a law that 
provisions were introduced to prevent 
abuse. He (Lord Brougham) would give 
no opinion upon this subject further than 
to say, that the longer he lived to see the 
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present extraordinary state of things, the 
more he was impressed with alarm at its 
continued existence. He feared it would 
soon come to this, that if we sent 
10,000,0007. to Ireland this year, we 
should require to send another 10,000,000/. 
or 20,000,0001. next year; and the con- 
sequence would be that our poor would be 
going over to Ireland to get a share of the 
money we were pouring into that coun- 
try. He had been informed that 3,100 
poor persons had landed at Liverpool 
from Ireland in a single day last week— 
the largest number that had yet arrived 
on any one day—many of whom said 
that they had received 2s. 6d. each to 
take them over here. He would tell 
the people of Bradford and others to take 
a leaf out of the Irish book, and give 
their poor 2s. 6d. each to take them over 
to Ireland. 

The Eart of DEVON remarked, that 
the noble and learned Lord who had just 
spoken, had made one statement which he 
felt sure, when he came to consider it 
coolly, he would think he ought not to 
have made without some good foundation 
in fact. The noble and learned Lord had 
stated, as a fact which he appeared to 
wish the House to take upon his assertion, 
that hundreds upon hundreds of poor people 
had been sent from Ireland, who had re- 
ceived 2s. 6d. a head from the landlords of 
Ireland. Now, he (the Earl of Devon) 
begged to say that he did not believe there 
was one word of truth in that assertion ; 
and the noble and learned Lord would per- 
haps forgive him for venturing to suggest 
that statements of this sort, containing im- 
putations upon a large, and he would ven- 
ture toadd respectable body of men, ought 
not to be made without some more founda- 
tion than the noble and learned Lord ap- 
peared to have in the present instance. 

Lorp BROUGHAM: I ean only say 
that I firmly believe the statement ; that I 
completely and entirely believe it; and I 
believe it because I have had it from most 
respectable persons. 

The Ear of DEVON: Is the noble and 
learned Lord replying, or explaining ? 

Lorp BROUGHAM: Whichever I 
please. 

The Eart of DEVON: I call the noble 
and learned Lord to order. He has aright 
to explain, but not to reply. 

Lorp BROUGHAM: I shall show that 
the noble Lord is completely out of order. 

The Eart of DEVON: I am speaking 
toorder. I havea right to be heard; and 
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I will take the sense of the House upon 
it. 

Lorv BROUGHAM: Well, take the 
sense of the House. I have no objection. 
But I am speaking to order; and I have a 
right to interrupt a person speaking to order. 
[A pause.] So it turns out I am in order so 
far. Have I not a right—having made a 
Motion that the petition lie on the Table— 
have I not a right, I say, to reply? But 
even if I had not, have I not a right to 
make a second Motion, that the petition be 
referred to a Committee? How could the 
noble Lord pretend to know how I was to 
conclude my Motion? He says I have no 
right to speak, except to explain. How 
did he know but I was about to explain ? 
He gets up, and states that he does not 
believe my statement, and that there is no 
foundation for it ; does not that give me a 
right to reatirm my statement? I repeat 
that I do believe that statement, and that 
I have perfectly good authority for it. 
The noble Lord impeaches that statement 
because he chooses to disbelieve it ; but I 
restate that I believe the statement, and 
that I disbelieve the counter-statement. I 
beg to say, also, that a more offensive 
mode of expressing disbelief I have never 
heard since I was a Member of either 
House of Parliament. The noble Lord 
says he believes not a word of the truth 
of a statement which I am authorized by 
my informants to make. Now, my belief 
is, that every one tittle of that statement 
is strictly, correctly, and literally true. I 
have never stated that every one of the 
3,100 of the persons I referred to came 
over with 2s. 6d. in his pocket. I ex- 
pressly qualified, and limited, and restricted 
my statement by saying that at least 
several came over. I appeal to your Lord- 
ships if those were not the words I used ; 
understating, as I always do, my case, for 
my belief is that a large number of persons 
come over at the expense of others. 
My information comes from persons in 
Liverpool, who have examined the immi- 
grants who came over, and who have satis- 
fied themselves from their own exami- 
nations of the truth of the statement. I 
shall give my noble Friend, who is a 
Member of the Committee that is now 
sitting on Criminal Law, an opportunity of 
examining and sifting the statement ; for 
I am about to call, or rather I have already 
called, before the Committee, two or three 
of my informants, most respectable indi- 
viduals in Liverpool, and who on oath will 
repeat their information to my noble Friend. 
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The Eart of DESART said, if the 
statement of the noble and learned Lord 
(Lord Brougham) were true, the immi- 
grants who came over from Ireland to 
England had been the most extraordinary 
and wonderful exception to the general 
rule. But he did not rise so much to speak 
of that, as to ask the nobie and learned 
Lord to what end he made those continued 
imputations on the Irish, whether gene- 
rally or individually? If he intended these 
imputations against individuals, he ought 
to give their names; for facts were not 
always so very closely or correctly stated 
as to lead the persons concerned in each 
particular case to conclude that they were 
the parties who had the misfortune to fall 
under the noble and learned Lord’s cen- 
sure. Why, he would ask, did the noble 
and learned Lord apply these perpetual 
stings, which could be only productive of 
irritation? When the noble and learned 
Lord rose up night after night to weary 
their Lordships with listening and replying 
to continual attacks of this kind, did he 
never reflect that it must be very hard 
upon Peers connected with Ireland, who 
could not boast of either the eloquence or 
the varied talents of the noble and learned 
Lord, to be obliged to force themselves on 
the House, and attempt to wield their 
feeble weapons of uninteresting expres- 
sion, after the eloquence and sarcasms of 
the noble and learned Lord had delighted 
or amused the House? But even his 
varied powers could not invest a dispute of 
this kind with interest, and therefore he 
would call upon their Lordships to forget 
topics of recriminatien, and apply their 
energies and attention to the great mea- 
sures relating to Ireland, which would 
shortly come before that House. 

Lord BROUGHAM: Perhaps I may 
be allowed, without being thought out of 
order, to answer the question put to me by 
the noble Earl. Iam asked to what end 
I make these repeated attacks. I make 
them for one end, and one end only—to 
endeavour to awaken the Irish landlords 
and the Irish people at large to the abso- 
Jute necessity of looking to themselves for 
the support of their own poor, and not of 
looking to England for the support of the 
Irish poor. And I have a second view 
behind that, upon the supposition, and, I 
will add, upon the assumption, that I shall 
fail in maintaining that object of making 
the Irish look to the sustentation of their 
own poor—that I wish to impress upon 
your Lordships and upon the Government 
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the necessity of abstaining from the wild 
and visionary attempt to feed the Irish 
poor. 

The Eart of CLARE referred to the 
second allegation in the petition presented 
by the noble and learned Lord, that pro- 
perty in Ireland was allowed to escape 
from payment of the poor rate. In answer 
to that, he begged to state that he that 
day read in a Limerick paper a report of a 
meeting of the board of guardians of that 
city, in which the necessity of imposing a 
poor rate of 6s. in the pound was submitted 
to the board of guardians of that union. 
The discussion was postponed for one week, 
in the hope that it might not be necessary 
to impose so heavy a burden on the rate- 
payers of the electoral division. Their 
Lordships, then, would know what autho- 
rity to give to the statement of the petition 
presented by his noble and learned Friend. 

Lord BROUGHAM: Nothing could be 
more correct than the statement of his 
noble Friend, and nothing was more true 
than that there was such a statement in 
the petition. He had read it to their Lord- 
ships only as the statement of the peti- 
tion; he had never given it as his own. 
There was a poor law in Ireland—he would 
not say it was a well-framed one. He 
had never given any opinion on the neces- 
sity of giving a new poor law io that coun- 
try, or of extending the English poor law 
to Ireland. But his statement bore on the 
condition of Ireland in this extraordinary 
emergency. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE: I 
desire to say only a few words on the sub- 


ject to which your Lordships’ attention has 


been called by what has passed to-night. 
I do not wish to be supposed to acquiesce 
in the statement of my noble and learned 
Friend, that the Government of this coun- 
try have contemplated for a moment— 
either now or at any other time—an ab- 
surdity so monstrous, an absurdity so mis- 
chievous, as to suppose they could un- 
dertake the sustenance of the people of 
Ireland at the expense of the State, inde- 
pendently of the exertions of the people of 
Ireland themselves. I will say for the 
present Administration, that they have at 
no time entertained such an idea; and I 
will say on behalf of the Irish people and 
the Irish gentry, that they do not, as I 
believe, prefer any such petition. What 
the Government of this country has done, 
has been in an emergency—as my noble 
and learned Friend termed it—an emer- 
gency unparalleled. Seeing the poorer 
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classes of this kingdom—for Ireland is a| any other period. I believe that there is 
part of this kingdom—labouring under an / a rising spirit of exertion in that country; 
amount of calamity from which it was im- | but exertions to be made by a people laid 
possible to extricate themselves, they have | prostrate by the magnitude of the evil 
not thought it unbecoming the moral cha-| with which they have to contend, cannot 
racter, as well as the political situation, of | be adequate; and I will not believe, in that 
the richer part of the United Kingdom, to | mortal struggle in which they are now en- 
come to the aid of the distressed portion, | gaged, a British Parliament will censure 
to carry them, as far as they could carry | Her Majesty’s Ministers for having endea- 
them, through that emergency. More | voured to save them in the struggle, and 
than that they have not attempted—more | uphold them through the conflict, the issue 
than that they will not attempt. They | of which, as it affects the lives and for- 
have done perhaps what may be in some | tunes of millions of people, remains yet to 
respects injudicious — certainly what, in| be seen. I need not tell my noble and 
some respects, has produced effects and {learned Friend, that in making this tem- 
consequences which could not be contem- | porary effort, we have not overlooked the 
plated to the extent that have occurred, | necessity to which he has pointed, of 
under the daily increase of the great cala-| providing for the future. I need not tell 
mity which has made itself known only by | my noble and learned Friend, because he 
degrees; but they have the satisfaction of | has himself adverted to it, that Parliament 
knowing that they have, at least, by that |is at this moment engaged in framing a 
interference which my noble and learned} poor law, upon which he has abstained 
Friend seems to deprecate—they have, at| from giving an opinion; but from which, 
least, saved human life. Were I to be} though declining to give any opinion of his 
now drawn into a consideration of this sub- | own, he may at least collect the fact, that 
ject, I could prove to my noble and learned | both Her Majesty’s Ministers, the other 
Friend, and to this House, that had it not | House of Parliament, and the public, are 
been for that interference, overwhelming | prepared for the necessity of making such 
as this calamity is, in which we have seen} alaw. When we come to sce that Bill 
the angel of death spread his wings far | sent up to this House, it will be my duty 
and wide, from north to south, and from | to state what its provisions are; it will be 
east to west, in that country, for the thou- | my duty to invite the co-operation of your 
sands who, I fear, have fallen victims to | Lordships, to invite more especially the 
the stroke, there would have been hun- | co-operation of my noble and learned Friend 
dreds of thousands. My Lords, for myself | himself—and that support I am sure he 
I cannot regret any part which I may have | will give—to make that poor law as perfect 
taken as one of Her Majesty’s advisers, in| as possible. But in the meantime, let it 
endeavouring —not to extinguish, not to | be understood, that in the exercise, I will 
put a stop to the calamity, for that must | not say of generosity, but of generosity 
depend upon the counsels of the Almighty | combined with justice, to that part of the 
—but to mitigate, as far as human means | United Kingdom, we are not overlooking 
permitted, the intensity and depth of such | the necessity of imposing a burden in which 
a misfortune, as I pray to God the world | all will have their full share, and will be 
may never witness again, as I know the placed under the obligation of making 
world has rarely witnessed the like before. some of the largest sacrifices that ever 
But in that we have constantly kept in | landed interest, or a wealthy gentry—ceas- 
view the necessity of rousing the exertions | ing for the moment to be rich, but having 
of the Irish people ; we have made on our | once possessed riches—has been called 
parts efforts, not as principals, but as aux- | upon to make, to rescue the country in 
iliaries, requiring, in every case where | which they live from the misfortune with 
assistance was given, that local exertions | which the hand of God has visited it. I 
should be made. I do not say that those | shall say no more till that Bill comes be- 
exertions have in all cases and at all times | fore us; but I desire once more to have it 
corresponded with our expectations; but in | distinctly understood that all these mea- 
a great many cases, I will say in a multi- | sures do not proceed upon the principle of 
tude of cases, they have. I am confident | taking upon ourselves the principal part in 
that at this moment the fecling of that} the sustentation of the people of Ireland, 
part of the United Kingdom is more! but upon the principle of assisting them in 
awakened to a sense of the duty that they | the situation in which they have the mis- 
owe themselves, than it has ever been at| fortune now to be placed. I thought it 
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due to the Government of the country—I 
thought it due to the liberality of vast ma- 
jorities of the other House of Parliament, 
as evinced in recent discussions—I thought 
it due to that liberality, which beyond the 
doors of both Houses of Parliament has 
marked the public sentiment and general 
feeling upon this subject, to say this much 
as to the steps taken by Government, under 
a conviction that this was not the moment 
to call upon the poor to maintain them- 
selves, when deprived of the means of 
maintaining themselves, but that it was 
the moment to administer a loyal, a gene- 
rous, a just relief to those persons in their 
misfortune. 

Petition read and laid upon the Table. 

The Marquess of LONDONDERRY 
having presented a petition from a board 
of guardians in the county of Down, com- 
plaining of the present mode of assessment, 
said it was not his intention to offer a sin- 
gle observation upon the subject, to which 
their Lordships’ attention had been ealled, 
after that most eloquent speech delivered 
by the noble Marquess. He hoped that 
what they had heard would at least have 
the effect of inducing the noble and learned 
Lord, in the interval before the new Poor 
Law Bill came up to them, to abstain 
making his animadversions night after 
night. 


THE CROWN JEWELS. 

Viscount STRANGFORD said, in ac- 
cordance with the permission he had ob- 
tained from the courtesy of the noble Mar- 
quess, he was desirous of asking a question 
regarding a matter which had been for a 
long time the subject of negotiation between 
this Court and that of Hanover. He al- 
luded to the long-protracted discussion on 
the subject of the jewels claimed by both 
parties. If this matter related exclusively 
to the illustrious parties interested, he need 
not say that a feeling of respect and pro- 
priety would lead him to abstain from all 
allusion to it; but, in point of fact, it had 
now become what might be called a State 
question, and, as such, it was possible that 
one day or other it might affect that per- 
fect cordiality which, on every account it 
was so desirable to maintain between two 
countries so situated. Their Lordships 
must not think that he overrated the value 
and importance of this cordiality, when he 
reminded them that they had lately had a 
very remarkable proof of it, when the old 
English feelings and predilections of the 
Sovereign of Hanover induced him to en- 
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deavour, at all hazards—and he must be 
allowed to tell their Lordships that some of 
them were very great—to resist the intro- 
duction into his dominions of a system of 
commercial restriction highly hostile and 
prejudicial to the interests and industry of 
his native land. It was not, then, as a 
matter of personal right that he brought 
this matter forward; but under the consti- 
tution of the country in which the King of 
Hanover lived, he was bound to assert the 
rights of his Crown, and of those who 
might succeed him ; and the estates of his 
kingdom were equally bound to see that he 
did fulfil that duty. Into the question of 
law respecting rights it became him (Vis- 
count Strangford) in no way to enter; he 
might say that he knew very little of law 
beyond that very generally known maxim 
—that nine points of it were comprised in 
the word possession. Looking at this as 
a public, and not as a private matter, he 
hoped he might, without indiscretion, ven- 
ture to ask the noble Marquess in what 
state the question was, and whether there 
was any objection to the production of such 
communications as might have taken place 
between the two Governments respecting 
the Crown jewels of the late King? 

The Marquess of LANSI'OWNE eer- 
tainly should not object to give the noble 
Viscount the information for which he ask- 
ed, and that was to answer the question, 
in what state the matter stood, whilst he 
at the same time should most decidedly 
object to the production of any documents 
upon the subject. He must premise to the 
information he was about to give their 
Lordships, a remark that this was a ques- 
tion in which the public of this country 
was in no way directly interested, any fur- 
ther than it must be concerned and inter- 
ested in anything that affected the per- 
sonal interests and personal feelings of the 
illustrious Person who sat on the Throne. 
The spirit of the case was this. It was 
pretty well known to many of their Lord- 
ships, as well as to the noble Viscount him- 
self, that for many years this discussion 
had now been going on. After the de- 
cease of the late King of England, it ap- 
peared that a certain doubt arose respect- 
ing the right of property in a very consider- 
able amount of jewels which had belonged 
to the Crown of Hanover, which had be- 
longed to George II1., and to her late Ma- 
jesty Queen Charlotte. Great doubt arose, 
and it became a very complicated question 
to determine in whom the right of posses- 
sion of all those jewels rested, that right 
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being different with respect to different de- 
scriptions of those jewels, and it being ex- 
tremely difficult to separate those questions 
which might affect the various rights of 
the House of Hanover in the first instance, 
of his late Majesty King George III., or 
of her late Majesty Queen Charlotte, to 
dispose of those jewels. Under these 
circumstances, certain proceedings were 
instituted in the courts of justice, more 
articularly touching the right to jewels 
Feld under Queen Charlotte’s will, whilst 
a diplomatic correspondence was com- 
menced with the Hanoverian Government 
with reference to those supposed to belong 
to the Crown of Hanover. But after a 
certain time those illustrious parties adopt- 
ed a course he thought alike creditable to 
themselves and becoming the particular 
situation in which they were placed, both 
as respected the public and as respected 
their position towards each other. They 
determined, instead of having recourse to 
courts of justice, to request three of the 
most eminent lawyers in this country to 
become arbiters in the questions to whom 
those jewels belonged, and to whom they 
should be assigned, binding themselves, 
not by law, because by law they could not 
bind themselves, but binding themselves in 
honour to abide by that decision. Those 
three eminent lawyers, for some time, in- 
vestigated this question, and in the sum- 
mer of 1846 they came to a determination 
as to the nature of a report which they 
were to present relating to those questions. 
They had determined upon the substance 
of such a report; but at the very moment 
that report was about to be put into a for- 
mal shape, the Lord Chief Justice Tindal, 
who was one of those commissioners, died 
—the others being Lord Lyndhurst and 
Lord Langdale. This put a stop to the 
case. It had been subsequently proposed 
by the Court of Hanover that the two re- 
maining commissioners should choose a 
third, and proceed to make a decision. An 
objection, and a sound objection, was 
taken, that this would involve a reconsid- 
eration of the whole case, and of all the 
arguments and proceedings which had been 
held. It was then proposed by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, in the name of Her 
Majesty, to the Court of Hanover, that, it 
being notorious that the three commission- 
ers had been unanimous in their opinion 
with respect to one description of those 
jewels, namely, those which had been in 
the possession, and were supposed to have 


belonged, to her late Majesty Queen Char- 
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lotte, the two commissioners being enabled 
to state distinctly what had been the 
opinion of the three, including the opin- 
ion of the eminent person deceased, this 
should be acted upon and adopted as a de- 
cision of the commissioners, and with this 
it was proposed to have a fresh inquiry 
with respect to the other branch which then 
remained to be investigated. That propo- 
sition was not agreeable to the Court of 
Hanover. That was the proposition, how- 
ever, made by Her Majesty’s Government 
in the name of Her Majesty, and which at 
this moment had been again placed under 
the consideration of the Court of Hanover. 
That their Lordships might be enabled to 
take a correct view of this subject, he 
hoped he might be permitted to read the 
declaration made by the two surviving 
commissioners, after the loss of their col- 
league, containing the unanimous opinion 
of those commissioners on the question :— 

‘““ With respect to the jewels which Queen Char- 
lotte found on her arrival in England—as repre- 
sented by her Majesty—we are all of opinion on the 
evidence adduced, and have decided that there is 
no sufficient proof of title in her Majesty to 
authorize us to report that she had a right to dis- 
pose of them by will. This part of the case we 
considered as decided. With regard to the other 
class of jewels, those bequeathed by the German 
will of King George the Second, we have not 
come to any decision. The subject gave occasion 
for considerable discussion at our last conference; 
and before we had an opportunity of again meet- 
ing, the sudden death of Chief Justice Tindal, our 
colleague, occurred, and no further proceedings 
have since taken place on the commission. It is 
possible, after the decision respecting this second 
class of jewels, that there might have still re- 
mained some points, as to the identity of certain 
of the jewels requiring further consideration.” 





This was the decision of the commission- 
ers, which was unanimous as to one par- 
ticular class of jewels, namely, those be- 
queathed by her late Majesty Queen Char- 
lotte. As to the second class, it had been 
Her Majesty’s wish that a fresh communi- 
cation should be made with respect to 
putting the matter in the course of inquiry, 
he meant as to those jewels of minor 
amount which belonged to the House of 
Hanover, and were bequeathed by George 
II. He had now put their Lordships in 
possession of all the facts; but he would 
again remind them that the subject was 
one in which Parliament and the public of 
this country had no concern. He had not 
thought it right to withhold the informa- 
tion the noble Lord desired; but having 
stated the facts exactly as they now stood, 
he considered the more proper course now 
would be to abstain from anything like in- 
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terference in the matter on the part of 
Parliament, and inclined to the hope that 
their Lordships would not do anything 
which might influence arrangements for a 
just and equitable decision which should 
should receive the consent of all parties. 

Lorp BROUGHAM would just say, in 
justice to the King of Hanover, that he 
did not think the Court of Hanover called 
upon to take this judgment of the com- 
missioners as if it were an award made, 
when, in fact, the award had not been 
made. Till an arbitration was over, no 
one could tell but there might be a change 
of opinion in the arbitrators ; and the de- 
cision of the second point might in this 
ease have influenced that upon the first. 
The best course would be to appoint a 
third person in the place of Chief Justice 
Tindal, and let him take the statement of 
the two surviving arbitrators, and form 
his opiniou. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE did 
not at all mean to say that the King of 
Hanover was bound to give way, but only 
that the proposition was made to him; it 
was quite open to him in honour either to 
to accede to it or decline it. 

Lord BROUGHAM was sure the noble 
Marquess so meant, that the Court of 
Hanover was not bound, even morally or 
in candour. 

The LORD CITANCELLOR remark- 
ed that the noble Viscount had referred to 
the saying, ‘‘that possession is nine points 
of the law.”” If it was meant to insinuate 
that any use was likely to be made by Her 
Majesty of the fact of possession, that in- 
sinuation was utterly unfounded. The his- 
tory of the proceeding, the gratuitous offer 
to refer the whole to three persons selected 
for the purpose, and approved by both par- 
ties, with the entire determination, of 
course, of abiding by their opinion—these 
things negatived the existence of any in- 
tention of abiding by the fact of possession. 
A reference had been adopted for the pur- 
pose of really ascertaining what were the 
rights of the parties, and of acting upon 
the determination arrived at by the indi- 
viduals selected. The noble Viscount might 
be perfectly satisfied that the maxim al- 
luded to did not apply to this case. 

House adjourned. 
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Works (Ireland). 


PETITIONS PRESENTED. By Mr. M. Gibson, from several 
places, for Alteration of the Law of Marriage.—By Mr, 
Brotherton, from Salford, against the Rating of Tene. 
ments Bill.—By Mr. Brownrigg and other Hon. Members, 
from several places, respecting Remuneration to Tax 
Assessors and Collectors.—By Mr. Brotherton, from Read- 
ing, for Repeal of the Window Duty.—By Mr. Stansfield, 
from Huddersfield, against the Government Scheme of 
Education.—By Mr. M. Gibson, from James Colquhoun, 
Esq., Agent for the Virgin Islands, in the West Indies, 
for Repeal of the Navigation Laws.—By Viscount Castle- 
teagh and other Hon. Members, from several places, for 
Alteration of the Poor Law (Ireland).-— By Sir C, Burrell, 
from Guardians of the Poor of the Horsham Union, for 
an Efficient Poor Law (Ireland).—By the O’Conor Don, 
from Roscommon, against the Poor Relief (Ireland) Bill, 
—By Sir J. Hanmer, from Kingston-upon-Hull, against 
allowing Railway Companies to own Steam Vessels.— By 
Viscount D » from Manch » Buxton, Mat- 
lock, and Midlands Junction Railway Company, against 
the Railways Bill.—By Colonel Rolleston, from Basford, 
for Alteration of the Law of Settlement. 





WAGES ON PUBLIC WORKS (IRELAND), 


Mr. J. O'CONNELL desired to put a 
question to the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary for Ireland with respect to the 
present wages furnished to labourers on 
public works in Ireland. The right hon. 
Gentleman had been asked the same some 
nights since by the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Limerick, and it had since ap- 
peared that the answer was misunderstood. 
The hon. Member had stated to the House 
that the wages to labourers in Sligo were 
8d. a day, and had expressed an opinion 
that such a sum was inadequate to the 
maintenance of a family at a time when 
the prices of the necessaries of life ranged 
so high; and, in reply, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had been understood to assert, that 
the wages were 14d., and not 8d. per day. 
It was of importance that the point should 
be made clear, as there was no doubt that 
no family could live in Sligo on so small a 
sum as 8d. per day. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE had distinctly 
stated, when the question was asked, that 
a system of task-work generally prevailed 
in the employment of labourers on public 
works, and that when labourers were so 
employed the wages were 14d. a day. He 
had further said, that when task-work was 
not practicable, individual labourers were 
paid at the rate only of 8d. per day; and 
that, in the case of destitute families, who 
could not provide the proper food for them- 
selves each day with such a sum, it had 
been decided that more than one member 
of such a family should, on application, ob- 
tain employment at the same wages. Task- 
work was always given when practicable, 
as a preferable system to employing la- 
bourers in day work; and, by the propor- 
tion of wages stated, every inducement 
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was held out to individual labourers to 
make the most they could by their own 
exertions. 


FREE TRADE IN CORN. 

Mr. BAILLIE wished to put a question 
to the noble Lord relative to the state of 
the corn markets. The noble Lord was 
probably aware that the Ministry of Bel- 
gium had prohibited for some time past 
the exportation of corn from that country; 
that both French and Belgian agents had 
been in England making very large pur- 
chases of corn; and, that it was anticipated, 
if these purchases continued to be made, 
prices would be very much enhanced, and 
scarcity would ensue. What he wished 
to know from the noble Lord was, would 
Her Majesty’s Government feel themselves 
called upon in self-defence to prohibit the 
exportation of corn from our ports ? 

Lorv J. RUSSELL: The hon. Gentle- 
man has asked me a question on a very 
important subject without giving me any 
notice that he had such an intention. I 
will, however, at once tell him what is the 
general intention of the Government on 
this subject. We are perfectly aware that 
there is a great demand for corn in France 
and Belgium, and that prices are rising 
and are likely to continue to rise in those 
countries; but we are of opinion, generally 
speaking, that to prohibit the exportation 
of corn is a direct mode of preventing corn 
being brought into this country. We think 
that, in the case of an importing merchant, 
if he have a security that he can import 
his corn here, either for consumption here, 
or, if he should think proper, to take it af- 
terwards to another market, he will have 
every inducement to bring it here. We 
consider, on the other hand, that if he is 
told if it once comes here it cannot be 
taken away again, we shall drive him to 
avoid a market where his corn would be 
thus locked up, and import it to some 
other market. 


ASSISTANCE TO EMIGRANTS. 

Mr. VESEY wished to direct the atten- 
tion of Government to the fact, that there 
were large bodies of people in Ireland 
making preparations on their own account 
to emigrate to our North American colo- 
nies. In the county of Kilkenny, not far 
from the borders of Queen’s county, there 
were not fewer than 400 families from one 
district about to leave the country to found 
a colony in North America, Now, it was 
to be feared that many of these parties 
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would only be able to get together sufficient 
to carry them across the Atlantic, and the 
consequence might be that they would be 
landed on the quay at Quebee without the 
means of procuring bread, or the means 
to pass to the upper parts of Canada. The 
question he had to ask of the Under Secre- 
tary for the Colonies was, whether Govern- 
ment had made preparations, or had it in 
contemplation, to assist these poor persons, 
in case they should land in Quebee under 
destitute circumstances ? 

Mr. HAWES could give no other answer 
to the hon. Gentleman than this, that there 
was a small fund, and but a very small 
fund, at the disposal of the Emigration 
Committee in Quebec, from which, on emi- 
grants arriving there who were really des- 
titute or sick, a small provision was made 
for their relief. If sick, the emigrant had an 
hospital provided for him; and assistance 
tv a small extent was usually in cases of des- 


| titution given to enable such poor persons 


to proceed to their destination. The fund 
was raised by a small tax imposed on emi- 
grants to that colony, aided by a grant 
from that House; but it was so small that 
it required the utmost care and frugality 
in its distribution. He was not aware that 
there was any intention to provide a fund 
that would convey destitute emigrants from 
the port at which they disembarked to their 
places of destination. Parties who had 
been instrumental in sending emigrants 
from this country to the North American 
provinces, had been induced not only to 
provide passage-money, but also a small 
sum to carry them onwards when they 
reached the colony; and he hoped and 
trusted that, in the present case, as well 
as in all others, the emigrants would be 
properly provided for, when found in desti- 
tute circumstances. Whilst on this subject 
he might state, that last year the number 
of emigrants to the North American colo- 
The system 
in operation had been found to work well ; 
they heard no complaints; and he hoped 
that the vote which the noble Lord would 
propose would be sufficient to provide for 
those who were found in sick and destitute 
circumstances. 


LIMITATION OF RELIEF (IRELAND)— 
VAGRANCY. 

Mr. GREGORY now wished to ask 
whether the noble Lord intended to intro- 
duce any provisions into the Poor Law Bill 
which would limit relief to non-oceupiers of 
land; because, if the noble Lord replied in 
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the affirmative, a Motion which he intended 
to make would fall to the ground; but if 
the noble Lord replied in the negative, he 
must then alter the Motion. Another 
question he wished to ask was, how soon 
might they expect to have an intimation 
on a Bill from Government on the subject 
of vagrancy ? 

Lorp J. RUSSELL, in respect to the 
first question, would, rather than give an 
answer now, prefer that the hon. Gentle- 
man should bring forward a clause in the 
shape in which he wished his proposition 
to be put, in order that the opinions of 
Gentlemen might be heard regarding it; 


Poor Relief 


and then he would state what he thought ; 
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accordingly given directions, as far as lay 
in his power, to put a stop to it. 
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POOR RELIEF (IRELAND) BILL, 


On the Motion that the Speaker leave 
the Chair for the House to go into Com- 
mittee on the Poor Relief (Ireland) Bill, 

Lorp J. RUSSELL said: Before you 
leave the chair, Sir, I wish to state ge- 
nerally to the House what have been the 
latest proceedings of the Government with 
respect to the calamitous state of affairs 
now existing in Ireland; and at the same 
time to call their attention to one or two 
of the principal provisions of the Bill before 
the House. Sir, in the midst of the pre- 


ought to be the amount of land possessed | sent calamity in Ireland, I think it is due 


in order to place a person beyond the | 
He was afraid | 
time, and the measures which may at a 


description of destitute. 
that if it were to be laid down that relief 


was not to be given to any person holding | 
land ,it would exclude from relief many who | 
had only a small patch of land attached | 


to their cabins, and he did not consider 
that such persons ought to be excluded. 
As to the other question of the hon. Gen- 


tleman, he might state that a Bill on the | 


subject of vagrancy would be introduced, 
but not till the present Bill had passed 
the House. 


PAY FOR MINT PROSECUTIONS. 

Mr. HUME wished to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman the Master of the Mint a 
question of some importance connected 
with his department. A statement had 
appeared in the newspapers, that at a re- 
cent trial certain policemen were examined, 
when it came out that it had been the rule 
in the department of the Mint to give 
witnesses connected with the police double 
payment, or, at least, extra money, when 
they gave evidence in cases of prosecution 
for passing base money. This was, if true, 
a most objectionable course ; and he wished 
to ask the right hon. Gentleman whether 
the statement were true, and if so, whether 
any steps had been taken to put an end 
to it? 

Mr. SHEIL, in consequence of his at- 
tention having been directed to the cireum- 
stance on Friday last, instituted an inquiry 
as to whether it was the fact that additional 
payment was given to the police in cases 
of Mint prosecutions, when he found that 
such was the case. He understood that 
the practice had existed for a considerable 
time, and at one period to a much greater 
extent than at present. He thought the 
practice liable to extreme abuse, and had 





to the House to acquaint them with the 
steps that have been taken from time to 


future period be taken, and which may 
have a serious influence upon the destinies 

both of that country and of England. © 
The House is acquainted with the steps 
which we had adopted before the com- 
mencement of the Session, and likewise 
with the refusals which we have made to 
entertain some other measures of large im- 
port to which our attention has been re- 
peatedly called. Thus, while we agreed 
that with respect to the supply of provi- 
sions there should be an amount of about 
10,000 tons always in store in various de- 
pots, in those parts of Ireland where there 


| were no regular markets established, we 


declined to undertake the feeding of the 
people of Ireland by the importation of 
provisions from abroad. Likewise, Sir, 
while we consented that a sum of not more 
than 50,0002. should be laid out for the 
purchase of seed—which it was believed 
might be more easily procured by Govern- 
ment than by individuals—we steadily re- 
fused to undertake the cultivation or the 
sowing of the land of Ireland. Thus, also, 
while we have augmented to a very small 
degree the sum which is applicable for the 
removal of emigrants and of destitute per- 
sons from Quebec to Montreal, and to other 
places where their labour may be more in 
demand, we have refused to become re- 
sponsible for conducting or promoting emi- 
gration in general from this country. In 
making these refusals, we have been of 
opinion, in the first place, that the scarcity 
of corn and of provisions of all kinds would 
be greater if that trade was interfered with 
by the Government, than it would be if we 
had no interference with the trade; and 
day by day confirms me in that impression. 
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We were of opinion, also, that the cultiva- 
tion of the land would have been impeded, 
rather than promoted, by any undertaking 
on the part of the Government to cultivate 
it, and that the cultivation would be best 
left to those who ordinarily discharged that 
duty. We are of opinion, likewise, that 
the number of emigrants from Ireland to 
the United States, and to the colonies, will 
be more considerable if the Government 
does not propose any large advances for 
that purpose, and leaves the emigrants 
either to their own means, or to those that 
may be furnished them by their friends or 
landlords, than if we were to propose a 
large grant for the purpose of promoting 
emigration. On these topics, I will do no 
more than state what has been our opin- 
ion, and what has been our course. With 
regard to another question, it has been 
thought that we have unduly interfered 
with the employment of the people by de- 
voting large sums in the shape of advances 
from the Treasury, in order to furnish la- 
bour for the destitute people of Ireland. 
It is undoubtedly true, Sir, that those ad- 
vances have been very great, and I will 
now state what has been the amount, up 
to the end of February, of the sums ex- 
pended on the relief works. The sums ex- 
pended in the months of September and Oc- 
tober, amounted to 54,8781/.; in the month 
of November, 298,7991.; in the month of 
December, 545,054.; in the month of Jan- 
uary, 736,1251.; and during the month of 
February, it is stated to be 944,141. 
This expenditure is entirely independent 
of the expenses incurred through the com- 
missariat and public departments for the 
same general object. The numbers em- 
ployed during the last month have very 
much increased. In the week ending the 
6th of February, there were 615,055 per- 
sons employed; in the week ending on the 
13th February, there were 605,715 per- 
sons employed; in the week ending the 
20th February, there were 668,749 per- 
sons employed; and in the week ending 
the 27th February, there were 708,228 
persons employed. Now, on looking back 
to these proceedings, I am persuaded, that 
unless a very large outlay had been made 
from the national Treasury, many of those 
persons who have been thus employed, and 
who have received wages, would have died 
from utter want of the means of procuring 
food. I think this very large outlay was 
to be justified, and is to be justified, by the 
very great urgency of the case; and the 
dread of allowing so large a number of 
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persons to die from want of food in Ireland, 
was a sufficient reason why the means we 
employed should have been enormously in- 
creased. But while, during the months 
of November, December, January, and 
February, and one half of March, we have 
continued these works on so great a scale, 
we have never been insensible to the evils 
that are attendant on those works, which 
evils have spread just in proportion as the 
works have increased, and are now consi- 
derably aggravated compared with what 
they were at the beginning. And here 
let me say, that the immense increase of 
the number of persons employed—a num- 
ber which has increased from 30,000 or 
40,000 to 708,000—has made it impossible 
for the Board of Works, however that 
board may exert itself, to keep that good 
order and regularity which ought to be 
observed. Let me say, at the same time, 
that the degree to which good order and 
regularity has been observed, is a matter 
not only of praise, but, as I think, of as- 
tonishment. This has been done, in the 
first place, by the exertions of the officers 
of the Board of Works; and, in the next 
place, by the exertions of the military offi- 
cers who are placed on the commissariat 
of the Board of Works; and, lastly, by the 
Executive Government of Ireland, and the 
military and constabulary who are at the 
disposal of the Government. And this or- 
der and regularity has been kept, notwith- 
standing the great increase of the number 
of people employed; though it must be ap- 
parent that it is impossible to say, with so 
great a number of persons at labour, whe- 
ther the due quantity of work has been 
performed, seeing there could not be em- 
ployed a sufficient number of officers to 
overlook them all. Yet there has not been 
any general confusion; there has not been 
any confusion at the works; the regular 
payments have gone on from week to 
week, without any instance of the money 
for pay being intercepted, and without in- 
stances of dishonesty or peculation on 
the part of the clerks; without, indeed, 
any failure in the payment of the mo- 
ney to those labouring at those works. 
I make this as a general statement, not 
denying that there may be some excep- 
tions, but stating it, on the whole, as a 
general result highly honourable to the 
parties engaged in all the departments, 
who, without previous preparation, and 
without experience of any kind, had 
thrown upon them the responsibility of the 
management of this great machinery. 
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becoming weaker from the want of due 
sustenance, and physically unable to per- 
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But whilst such regulations are in progress | time of the year, I say, the Government 
upon the public works, another evil arises: | determined to reduce, as far as possible, 
the men employed upon those works are | the number of persons employed on the 


public works. Upon these grounds, my 
right hon. Friend the Secretary of State 


form that amount of task-work by which | for the Home Department wrote to the 


they might be enabled to procure a suffi- 
cient sum of money to obtain the neces- 
sary quantity of food; and the overseers 
and Government officers, very naturally, 
are unwilling to oblige these men to per- 
form the full amount of task-work, or to 
pay them a sum which is insutticient to en- 
able them to earn their daily means of sus- 
tenance, and this reduces the relative quan- 
tity of task-work, so that the amount of 
task-work actually performed has not been 
in proportion to the value paid for the 
work, but payment has been made rather 
according to the quantity of work which 
the individual could perform. This leads 
to every kind of irregularity; a great 
many who are capable of working object 
to the performance of their task, though 
perfectly fair; and, with regard to many 
others, they take advantage of this laxity 
of the task-work to come at late hours— 
10 or 11 o’clock in the day—and require, 
nevertheless, that they should be paid as 
if they had worked for the regular number 
of hours. But a further evil, and which 
is peculiarly felt at this particular sea- 
son, is thus described by the Board 
of Works, in their report for the last 
month :— 

“Every exertion must be made to encourage 
private employment, but the people evince no 
readiness, at present, to avail themselves of it; 
nor will it be wholly practicable at once to con- 
vince them that the works which remain in pro- 
gress are no longer to be considered merely as re- 
lief works. 

“Employment from the farmer is, at present, 
offered in vain, because the men employed on the 
road works, on account of their numbers, can 
rarely be sufficiently attended to, and are conse- 
quently suffered to idle; as well as because where 
task-work has been introduced merely as a means 
of affording higher wages, in the first instance, 
the ordinary prices of manual work have been 
gradually increased to enable the increasing num- 
bers of unhappy, ill-fed, or unwilling labourers 
still to earn from 1s. to 1s. 6d. per day.” 

In consequence of these representations, 
which are corroborated by a very great 
number of reports from individual officers 
employed in various parts of the country, 
and in various departments of the Commis- 
sariat and the Board of Works, the Go- 
vernment came to the determination that 
it was necessary to reduce as far as _possi- 
ble at this time of the year, when plough- 
ing and sowing should take place—at this 





Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, desiring that, 
as far as possible, the number of works 
should be diminished, and that new pre- 
sentments should not be made, unless upon 
very special grounds, to be reported to the 
Secretary of State. The Treasury has 
likewise directed that notice should be im- 
mediately given— 

“That from Saturday, the 20th of March, the 
number of persons employed on the relief works 
will be reduced by not less than 20 per cent, and 
that the remainder will be further diminished by 
successive deductions in the proportions and at 
the times to be hereafter fixed by this board, until 
the new system of relief, under the 10th of Victo- 
ria, cap. 7, shall have been brought into full opera- 
tion. The necessary steps for carrying this ar- 
rangement into effect will be taken by the Board 
of Works in the following manner: Persons hold- 
ing 10 acres of land and upwards are to be dis- 
charged from the 20th of March, even if they 
should exceed the proportion of 20 per cent. If 
the number of such persons should not amount to 
the proportion above stated, those persons are to 
be discharged who hold the largest amount of land 
(although less than 10 acres), or of other property 
of any description. If, however, rations of soup 
or provisions of other kinds can be supplied 
either by relief committees constituted under the 
10th of Victoria, cap. 7, or from other sources, 
for all destitute persons in any district, the relief 
works in that district are to be entirely suspend- 
ed; and if rations can, for the present, be sup- 
plied only to a limited number, a proportionate 
reduction is to be made of the persons employed 
upon the works.” 

And, as various means have been adopted 
for putting the Act of this Session into 
operation, it is hoped that, before long, all 
the arrangements will be completed, and the 
number of relief works will be very consi- 
derably reduced. We trust to these mea- 
sures for enabling the farmers to procure 
the number of labourers necessary for the 
cultivation of the soil; and as the labour- 
ers, in certain cases, will not have the 
resources of the public works to go to, 
they will be more ready to accept the 
terms of the farmers than they would be 
whilst the relief works are in operation, 
affording nearly the same rate of pay for 
a smaller quantity of labour. Sir, I need 
hardly take any notice of other measures 
now in operation to remedy a state of dis- 
tress existing to so great an extent, and of 
a kind so totally unexampled and so ap- 
palling in its magnitude; those other mea- 
sures, in regard to drainage, and those 
mentioned in Mr. Labouchere’s letter, and 
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the improvement of the fisheries and of 
the ports and harbours, are deserving of 

eat attention, but it is unnecessary for 
me to dilate upon them; and I do not do 
so at this moment. What I have stated 
will enable the House, having before it the 
Treasury minute and other official papers 
in a voluminous shape, to know the course 
we are pursuing. I now turn, Sir, to what 
is the proper business of this evening, and 
on which I think it necessary to say a few 
words, in consequence of a representation 
which has been made to me in a memo- 
randum signed by no less than 64 Peers of 
Ireland, and 43 Members of the House of 
Commons. I have not, at any time that I 
can remember, made a general explanation 
of the object and enactments of this Bill, 
as now amended; the importance of the 
document I have alluded to is such that I 
think it would be respectful to the persons 
who have signed it to take some notice, 
before I ask the House to go into Commit- 
tee upon the Bill, of the representations 
made by them. Sir, the 64 Peers and 43 
Members of the House of Commons form a 
list of persons who, having resided in both 
countries, well know the state both of 
this country and of Ireland; but, Sir, when 
I read their representations, I confess I 
could not agree in them, nor in the doc- 
trines they lay down, which would pre- 
elude this House from entering at all into 
the question of out-door relief to the able- 
bodied. Their third resolution is in the 
following words :— 

“ That the principle of giving out-door relief to 
the able-bodied labourer of Ireland, has been con- 
demned by the various Parliamentary Committees 
and Commissions, as well as by the public officers 
appointed to consider the subject ; and that the 
experience of the last twelve months, by which it 
has been shown how relief, even though accom- 
panied with work, has interfered with ordinary 
agricultural labour, and endangered the future 
production of food to the people, demonstrates 
conclusively how much more fatally a system of 
gratuitous out-door relief to the able-bodied la- 
bourer will produce and perpetuate the same la- 
mentable consequences.” 

Now, with regard to the first part of this 
statement, I have nothing to say, as I do 
not wish to enter into any examination of 
the grounds of the reports made by the 
Committees and Commissions referred to; 
but with regard to the other part, I have 
some general observations to make. Sir, 
Ido not think that the relief which has 
been given during the last twelve months 
accompanied with labour, does at all ‘‘ con- 
clusively ’’ prove ‘how much more fatally 
& system of gratuitous out-door relief to 
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the able-bodied labourer will produce and 
perpetuate’ any ‘‘ lamentable conse- 
quences.” I think there are reasons enough 
why the system which we were compelled 
to carry into effect should be liable to 
abuses, which were necessarily attendant 
upon what we undertook to do, and does 
not at all belong to a plan of a poor relief 
law in Ireland for the people of Ireland. 
In fact, these ‘‘lamentable consequences ”’ 
have come from a too great readiness to 
present for advances from the Treasury 
for public works, and a too great readiness 
to recommend persons to be put upon those 
public works. We were for a long time 
averse from this system of advances; but 
being pressed by the immediate wants and 
by the immediate outcries of the distressed 
and famishing people, we did not consider 
that we should be justified in refusing, 
upon the guarantee of the ratepayers in 
Ireland, to make some advances from the 
public Treasury, though such advances, 
for many reasons, were liable to great 
abuses. Amongst other abuses, for ex- 
ample, I have read within the last few 
days of relief committees putting on the 
public relief works persons many of whom 
were well able to maintain themselves, 
having many acres of land, and that per- 
sons have offered themselves and been so 
employed to a considerable extent who call 
themselves farmers. But if we provide 
for the support of the destitute by the im- 
position of a rate, a greater vigilance will 
be exercised by the ratepayers, who will 
find their interest ir it, and they will adopt 
means to prevent those impositions and 
those who are well able to provide for them- 
selves from being placed upon the list of 
the destitute; and that list will be more 
narrowly watched, and confined to those 
who are the proper objects of relief. For 
these reasons, | think that the experience 
of the last twelve months affords anything 
but a conclusive argument against this 
plan. In the next place, the resolution 
states that the experience of the last twelve 
months has shown 

—“how much more fatally a system of gratuitous 
out-door relief to the able-bodied labourer will 
produce and perpetuate the same lamentable con- 
sequences.” 

Why, nothing in this plan, or this Bill, 
makes it at all necessary, or, I will say, 
probable, that out-door relief given to the 
able-bodied will be gratuitous out-door re- 
lief. I propose that the board of guardians 
and the Poor Law Commissioners should 
have the power of requiring from persons 
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applying for relief, such work, or putting 
them upon such employment, as may be 
adapted to their situation, and as the Poor 
Law Commissioners and boards of guardians 
may think fit. We all know it is the case 
in England, when the werkhouse is full, 
and able-bodied labourers are to be sup- 
ported, they are supplied with some work, 
which is given as a test of their destitu- 
tion; and that work, so given, has the 
effect of limiting the number coming for 
relief. We do not intend that there should 
be any other system in Ireland. We in- 
tend that the Poor Law Commissioners 
and the guardians should make any rules 
that they think fit, to enforce the work of 
the able-bodied when out-door relief is 
given to them. But there is a further 
question to which I must refer. When I 
had the honour of conferring with the de- 
putation from the Peers and Gentlemen 
who favoured me with their resolutions, I 
said to them — 

“Tt is quite true that it is very difficult to pre- 
vent the granting of out-door relief in Ireland 
being attended with abuses; it is very true that 
there did exist very great abuses in England, and 
it may be true that the system may not be at 
present without abuse. But what I say to you is 
this: we see a vast number of people in the great- 
est state of destitution in Ireland; and I have 
been told by gentlemen connected with Ireland, 
that the state of destitution in Ireland, though it 
has been greatly aggravated by the failure of 
the potato crop, is not unusual or accidental in 
Ireland; and when we see this destitution, if it 
is not to be provided for by out-door relief when 
the workhouse is full, what objection would you 
offer to my plan in the House of Commons, or 
what other plan would you propose ?” 


And to this question, which really seemed 
not to have been expected, I got an an- 
swer from one member of the deputation, 
who said, that private charity in Ireland 
was so extensive, that it was not likely 
that any person would be allowed to starve. 
Another member of the deputation im- 
mediately observed, that he did not think 
that with the great distress throughout 
the country, and the great calls which had 
been made upon the resources of indivi- 
duals, private charity could be hereafter 
exhibited to the same extent. I confess I 
fully agree with the last member of the 
deputation. I admit that there has been 
an immense extent of private charity in 
Ireland ; that that charity has been gene- 
rally afforded by the poor to the very poor; 
that there has been charity on the part of 
the small farmer towards the labourer, and 
of the farmer and the resident gentry to the 
mendicants and those who asked for alms. 
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Until the passing of the Poor Law Act for 
Treland, which I introduced, and now propose 
| to extend, I do not believe that any burden 
fell, on this account, upon the large landed 
| proprietors who did not choose to contribute 
to private charity, or upon the great ab. 
sentee proprietors, who did not see the 
misery reigning about their estates, and 
who, if they chose to avoid altogether con- 
tributing to private charitable funds, got 
rid of every payment of this kind. Then, 
if that is the case, I ask the question again, 
seeing that the totally destitute in Ireland, 
who cannot be supported in the workhouse 
—who had been supported by the voluntary 
charity of the classes resident in Ireland, 
and chiefly by their own class, can no 
longer be supported from that source ; that 
the farmers, owing to the failure of their 
potatoes, want the means of supporting 
the mendicants in the manner they have 
done—I ask, when the cultivation of the 
potato shall be greatly diminished, so as to 
alter the social state of the country alto- 
gether, to whom are the destitute persons 
to look for support? I must say, that the 
deputation at once rejected the notion that 
they could come again to the Imperial 
Exchequer, for either loans, advances, or 
grants; not one of them expected that 
that would be the case. But I must say, 
that the economical question still recurs: 
who is to explain, or how is it to be ex- 
plained, in what manner these destitute 
persons are to be sustained? I know no 
way in which it can be done, unless we 
resort to the measure now before the House; 
guarded with all the cautions and by all 
the limitations which we can devise. If a 
person is starving, and he has recourse to 
the workhouse for relief, he will be ad- 
mitted there if there be room; if not, the 
workhouse being full, he will receive relief 
out of doors. That is the proposition we 
make to the House. And, Sir, in making 
this proposition to the House, I can place 
it on very fair grounds. I can place it, in 
the first place, on the ground that after 
what I have stated no man can accuse this 
House of Parliament, or indeed the other 
House of Parliament, or Parliament col- 
lectively, of being niggardly to Ireland in 
its extremity. No person can say that in 
this time of need, considering the contri- 
butions that have been made—whether 
collected in the taxes compulsorily levied 
from the people of Great Britain, or whe- 
ther collected in gifts voluntarily offered by 
them—whether we consider the millions 
we have proposed to vote, or the hundreds 
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of thousands which are now being collected | and odd hundreds, showing the number was 


—whether I take the one sum or the | increasing by about 100,000. 
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In 1842, 


other—no person, Sir, can accuse the peo-| the number relieved was 1,470,000 and 
le of Great Britain of want of generosity | odd hundreds, making above nine per cent 


or want of liberality in the present day of 
suffering. Iam justified in saying this, 
perhaps, under present circumstances, when 
under different circumstances I would hardly 
refer to it. I should scarcely say it, if it 


were not that such repeated charges are | 


made—not against the Government, for 
the Government is a fair target for any 
such attack —but when such repeated 
charges are made against the Parliament 
of Great Britain, and against the people of 
Great Britain, who, I must say, deserve 
no such accusation. But, Sir, in the next 
place, I say that what I propose to you as 
a permanent law for the relief of the poor 
in Ireland, is a permanent law which we in 
England have thought consistent with the 
wealth of this country—which we have 
thought consistent with the security of this 
country—which we have thought consistent 
with the fair regard that is due to property 
in this country. We have for a long time 
past had a poor law which does provide, 
not only for the sick, but for the infirm 
and the aged; and provides also that the 
able-bodied should be ‘set at work, and 
thereby, on being so set at work, shall 
receive relief. And, Sir, let it not be said 
that that poor law, and the poor rates that 
were levied under it, were abuses con- 
tinually complained of in this country, be- 
eanse a reform was made of those abuses. 
Many persons in this country think, that 
reform has been very searching and very 
stern; and yet at present, in the ten years 
since that reform was brought about, Eng- 
land and Wales have spent no less a sum 
than 49,000,000/. sterling in the relief and 
maintenance of their poor; and, as I be- 
lieve, not only with a view to humanity, 
not only with a view to religious and moral 
duty, but with a view to pure economy, and 
a consideration of the welfare and security 
of the country. Sir, it has been good 
economy for the people of this country to 
lay out 50,000,0007. sterling for such a 
purpose. I have here various extracts 
from different reports which have been 
made to this House, showing the numbers 
of persons who have received relief under 
the Poor Law Amendment Act in England 
at various times, since the enactment of 
that statute; and I find that in the year 
1840, the total number of the paupers re- 
lieved in England and Wales was 1,199,000 
and odd hundreds; in 1841 it was 1,299,000 








of the population of this country receiving 
relief under the poor law. Now, the mode 
in which these numbers of persons receiv- 
ing relief were increased, and the reasons 
why they were increased, was this, that 
during these years, which were years in 
which we had deficient harvests, there were 
a number of people in want of employment 
and in want of food. Immediately that 
that took place, relief and employment 
were provided by the poor-law unions and 
the parishes; and thus it happened that 
the rates for the relief and maintenance 
of the poor were enormously increased 
throughout England and Wales. I have 
here a statement which I have taken from 
a speech of the hon. Member for Bolton 
(Dr. Bowring), made in this House, I 
think, in the year 1842 or 1843; and he 
states, with regard to the mortality of the 
population of England, that in the year 
1839, the number of those who died in 
Leicestershire, was | in every 48; in the 
year 1840, it was 1 in every 39 persons. 
In Nottinghamshire, in 1839, the propor- 
tion was 1 in 42; in 1840, 1 in 35. In 
Lancashire, in 1839, the proportion was 
1 in 35; in 1840, 1 in 31; but the poor 
rates, which, in the years 1835, 1836, 
1837, had been 11,9001., rose in 1842 
to 16,7401., being about 25 per cent, or 
5s. in the pound. Now, that is the mode 
in which, in England, the law meets the 
distress of this country, in a year in 
which there was distress in this country 
—I will not say resembling that which 
now exists in Ireland, but distress of a 
more than ordinary pressure, owing to 
an unfavourable season and a consider- 
able want of food and want of employ- 
ment. Now, the plan of Her Majesty’s 
Government, and what I propose to the 
House, is, that Ireland, with regard to her 
future permanent condition, should, when 
from good harvests and tolerable employ- 
ment her people are less in want, be led to 
save the means for supplying their wants in 
cases of deficient harvests, so that the same 
mode of relief which is given in England to 
the destitute, should also be given in Ire- 
land. In saying this, however, I do not 
propose that exactly the same means should 
be applied in Ireland as in this country. I 
do not propose that some parts of the Poor 
Law of England, which I think were con- 
nected with the abuses which have arisen 
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under the old law, should be introduced 
into Ireland. I also think that in introduc- 
ing this law into Ireland, we have a great 
advantage in having workhouses already 
established and in operation in that coun- 
try. The abuses which have arisen under 
the old law in England, chiefly took place 
when the workhouse test was abandoned. 
That was about 1796, I think. But we 
took care when we introduced the present 
Poor Law into Ireland to establish the 
workhouse test in the first instance; and 
therefore the guardians of the poor will, in 
that country, under the measure we are 
now proposing, always have that test, and 
always have it in their power to say to the 
pauper who applies for relief, ‘‘ If you are 
a destitute person, come to the workhouse, 
and you shall be provided for there.” I 
do not think myself, that when the infirm 
and the aged, and those who are unable to 
work, are removed from the workhouses, 
those workhouses will be full, except in 
times of extraordinary distress; and I 
think that in ordinary times those work- 
houses will operate as an effectual check 
against imposture and the demands of 
idleness. But there is another part of the 
question which I do not propose to touch 
in any detail, but which I think it desirable 
briefly to advert to. That part of the 
question, however, forms with me, I must 
say, a very cogent reason for pressing this 
measure on the House. I quite admit 
that the present calamity in Ireland is so 
great that no attempt on the part of a 
poor-law board would at the commencent 
of the year 1846 have been able to meet 
the emergency we had to grapple with. 
I do not believe it would have been possible 
to meet the evil by that means. It is most 
unfortunate for Ireland, that by, as it were, 
a general connivance of landlords, tenants, 
and labourers, there has grown up its nu- 
merous and miserable cottier population. 
Add to that, the immense army of mendi- 
eants which infests the country, as por- 
trayed in the reports of the Poor Law 
Commissioners ; and I do not think it can 
be conceived that such a population, al- 
ways existing on the borders of famine, 
were in such a state as could have been 
met and provided for, under this calamity, 
by the proprietors and gentry of Ireland 
with adequate measures of relief in the 
present state of the law in that country. 
But I must say, that though great numbers 
of the resident gentry have done their ut- 
most, have exerted their beat energies, 
and been contented in some instances to 
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forego their usual mode of living, and even 
many expenses necessary for the educa- 
tion of their families, in order to be able to 
give more in the relief of distress ; yet, | 
do not think that, taken as a whole—as a 
body—residents and absentees, who own 
the two parts of that 13,000,0001. sterling 
of assessable rental which forms the annual 
value of the land in Ireland—the exertions 
of property in Ireland for the relief of dis. 
tress have been what they ought to have 
been. I collect this from the frequent 
statements that have been made, that 
while some of the resident gentry in a dis- 
tressed district have been munificently 
giving to the relief fund their 100J. or 
300/., as their circumstances allowed, 
many of the non-residents, to whom appli- 
cations have been sent, have not contri- 
buted at all. I think there are persons 
among the non-resident gentry of Ireland 
who are ready to go further than a mere 
trifling contribution ; who not only give 
largely, but who practise abstinence from 
those things which may be considered as 
luxuries, for the purpose of aiding their 
suffering countrymen. Sir, I will not go 
further into this part of the subject. I 
felt bound to state what I have stated, for 
I felt it pressing on my mind, and I think 
what I have stated is a reason why we 
should not leave the relief of the destitute 
poor in Ireland to hazard in the time of ea- 
lamity. I am told indeed that, with regard to 
some parts of Ireland, the population is so 
great, and the rental so inadequate to their 
subsistence, that property must be altoge- 
ther broken down under the obligations 
which this law willimpose upon it. Sir, { 
do not believe that that will be the case. I 
believe in the capacity of the soil of Ireland. 
I believe in the willingness to labour of the 
people of Ireland. I believe that soil may 
be made far more productive than it is at 
present; andI believe that the general 
produce of the industry of Ireland may be 
made much greater than it is now. I 
confess that, as matters now stand, pay- 
ments to the destitute poor in that country, 
if made in a proper proportion, must take 
a large proportion of the rental which is 
obtained from that country; but if we 
cannot say that such is at present the case, 
I think we may at least attempt to give 
some further proportion of the rental than 
of late years has been allotted to the relief 
and maintenance of the destitute poor. In 
1841 the expenditure in England and 
Wales for the relief of the poor was 
5,039,7031., being at the rate of ls. 744. 
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rateable property of the country. In that 
year, in Ireland, the expenditure for the 
relief of the poor was 298,8131. on rateable 
property to the amount of 13,203,234. in 
annual value, being at the rate of 53d. only 
on the annual value. That calculation is 
made on the annual value of 113 unions 
out of the 130, being the majority of the 
whole number of unions in Ireland. But 
let not anybody suppose that I am charging 
any violation or evasion of the law upon 
the proprietors of land in Treland with 
respect to these small payments. They 
only acted, in this matter, in conformity 
with the existing law; and if they made 
further payments for the relief of the des- 
titute than this small per centage on their 
property, the Poor Law Commissioners 
would have told them that those sums 
could not be received nor expended 
by law. I make no charge; but I 
quote the fact in order to show that 
there does remain still, in Ireland, an 
amount of property which ought to be 
made available for the relief of the desti- 
tute poor, and which we may fairly call 
upon to submit to an assessment for that 
purpose. Sir, I think that this is not the 
moment when the landlords of Ireland can 
justly urge that they are too much taxed. 
Sir, with regard to a poor-law union 
in Ireland which has lately attracted great 
public attention in this country (I mean 
the union of Skibbereen), an union which 
has furnished details of deaths that have 
shocked every one, and where there are 
great numbers of persons living in a miser- 
ably destitute condition, and without any 
likelihood of obtaining the means of sub- 
sistence, I wish to mention that a gentle- 
man who lately called upon me, and whom 
I have every reason to trust, gave me a 
letter from a person resident in that union, 
stating, that though the property within 
the union is rated to the poor as of the 
value of 8,000/. a year only, its actual 
value is no less than 130,000/. a year, 
and that, until September last, no rate had 
been made exceeding 6d. in the pound; 
but that, in November, a rate was made of 
9d. in the pound; but that rate has never 
been levied. Now, from the correspon- 
dence (which has been laid on the Table 
of the House) of the Poor Law Commis- 
sioners, with various unions in Ireland, we 
have evidence that even with the present 
law there has not been in Ireland either 
that due assessment or that due levying 
of the poor rates that there ought to have 
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been; and I say these are reasons for the 
enactment of the Bill I propose to the 
House. Iam aware that in proposing that 
measure I am proposing a measure differ- 
ing in one important respect from that 
which is now the law in Scotland. The 
law for the poor which was enacted in that 
country shortly after the Revolution in 1688, 
did make a provision which would have 
been applicable for the relief of the able- 
bodied poor ; but, under the interpretations 
of the courts of justice, it has been con- 
fined practically to the relief of the infirm 
and the sick poor only. But there has not 
been such a state of things with respect to 
the relief of the poor, either in past years 
or even in the present year, as would in- 
duce me to wish to alter or amend the ex- 
isting Act for the relief of the poor, which 
was introduced by the right hon. Baronet 
the Member for Dorchester two years ago; 
for I believe that that Act is conformable 
to the habits of the Scottish people, and I 
believe there is that union of all classes in 
Scotland as to induce the people in periods 
of distress to give the utmost assistance in 
their power to each other. To such an 
extent is that feeling carried, that I know 
at the present moment many proprietors 
in Scotland have been very nearly ruined 
by the benevolent exertions they have made 
in order to save their people from starva- 
tion. I believe the Scottish proprietors 
think an obligation lies on them, if not 
legally, at least morally, to make every 
exertion to save their people from destitu- 
tion; and in order to effect the same end 
in Ireland, I think that the law for the 
relief of the poor in Ireland ought to be 
made more conformable to the law of Eng- 
land. Ido not think that the people of 
England would be safe if there was not a 
law which entitled the able-bodied poor to 
relief. I was much concerned, in the year 
1834, with the Bill for the Amendment of 
the Poor Law; but I do not remember that 
while we were reforming that law, the 
Government of the day ever contemplated 
that the starving able-bodied poor should 
not have a claim to relief. I believe that 
is necessary to the peace and security of 
this country. I believe a similar law would 
be for the peace and security of Ireland. 
We must expect a great change in that 
country when the culture of other classes 
of food shall have taken the place of the 
culture of the potato; and I think that it 
is right to look forward to the condition of 
those who will take the place of the present 
race of able-bodied labourers when they 
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may happen, from time to time, to be 
thrown into distress. I believe that this 
measure will induce the farmers of Ireland 
to give the labourers a greater quantity of 
employment than is given now. When 
they say to themselves, ‘‘ This man must 
be maintained either in doing good and 
useful work, or in doing nothing, and be 
paid out of our rates for doing nothing,” 
they will much prefer the former, and 
thus the able-bodied poor will be found a 
great assistance to the beneficial working 
of the measure. There are other points 
in the measure to which I need scarcely 
allude at length. There is one point in it 
which in Ireland, as well as when I stated 
it to this House, has produced considerable 
dissatisfaction—I mean the provision that 
one half of the whole body of each board 
of guardians should be constituted by ma- 
gistrates as ex-officio guardians. I believe 
that the objection to that arrangement is 
founded on the old belief to which I see 
one of the bishops of the Roman Catholic 
Church still clings, that those persons who 
are in the position of magistrates in Ire- 
land are hostile to the religious rights and 
political freedom of their country. Sir, if 
I thought that feeling was to continue in 
the minds of the magistrates of that coun- 
try, who holding property there were al- 
ways to be considered by the class of far- 
mers and labourers as their enemies, I 
should doubt the propriety of placing in the 
same body equal numbers of the two classes. 
But I believe we are on the eve of great 
changes in Ireland, and I think that the 
resolutions to which I have already alluded, 
and the meetings which have taken place, 
and the accounts which we have from time 
to time of the working together of the 
clergy of different denominations, are 
symptoms of that great change. I think 
that the Protestant class, both in England 
and Ireland, sought for a long time for 
supremacy and for exclusion. In England 
the Protestant class had no adversaries to 
contend against; but the Protestant class 
in Ireland was brought into immediate col- 
lision with the most numerous class of their 
fellow-countrymen. Sentiments of ill-will 
grew between the two classes by reason of 
the Protestant class endeavouring to main- 
tain that which they considered the due 
attribute of that pre-eminence which they 
had gained at the time of the expulsion of 
the Stuarts, and which, at ‘the same time, 
they valued as a security for the perma- 
nence of the constitution of these realms; 
the other class thinking —as I believe most 
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justly—that they were entitled to equal 
privileges in the land of their birth, 
and that no class ought to claim privi- 
leges or monopoly of any kind against 
them. But I trust that these questions, 
most of them being already solved, are all 
of them in the way to their solution, not 
only by legislative enactments, but by the 
working of popular feelings. I should in- 
deed despair of the working of this or any 
other Bill of the kind, if I thought that 
class was to be against class, and clergy 
against clergy in the future as in past 
times in Ireland; but I do hope, though 
the transition may be accompanied by 
some reaction, we are in the transition to 
better times, when the Irish will act toge- 
ther for the benefit of their country, and 
acknowledge that we English have no wish 
to debar them from any right, any privi- 
lege, any object of ambition, which natur- 
ally is their due. And undoubtedly, seeing 
those symptoms, I do hope, with respect 
to the boards of guardians, and with re- 
spect to other relations of society in Ire- 
land, that we shall see the Protestant and 
the Catholic—that we shall see Tory, and 
Whig, and Radical, and Repealer—differ- 
ing, as no doubt they will do in future 
times on political questions, yet blending 
into social harmony, and continuing to act 
together in the common and usual and yet 
most important business of life—in admin- 
istering justice, in conducting public works, 
in carrying on agricultural improvements, 
and in relieving destitution; and that in all 
social measures of this kind, they will act 
as persons of the same nation, and that no 
distinction will make one bear ill-will to- 
wards another. It is with this hope cer- 
tainly, and not with the view of giving a 
supremacy to the ex-officio guardians, that 
I have introduced this clause into the Bill. 
Sir, I have now explained the general 
views of the Government with regard to 
the Bill now before us. It was stated the 
other night, that there were in the Cabinet 
Irish proprietors, and their names were 
mentioned; that there were two, or three, 
or four Irish proprietors who have seats in 
that Cabinet; and that they may be sup- 
posed to influence it in a determination fa- 
vourable towards the Irish proprietors, so 
as to create an undue bias towards the 
claims of the landed proprietors of Ireland. 
Sir, those Members of the Cabinet are 
parties with us in proposing the Bill; if it 
imposes any burdens on the property of 
Ireland, they add the weight of their au- 
thority to its introduction; they are ready 
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to bear the burdens which it imposes; and 
it is with that authority, and in the name 
of the Government to which I belong, 
that I ask the House to go into Commit- 
tee, and propose that you, Sir, do now 
leave the chair. 

Mr. STAFFORD O’BRIEN said, that 
it was not a mere compliment to bear his 
tribute to the ability with which the noble 
Lord had addressed the House, and the 
good feeling, the true dignity, the earnest- 
ness, and the calmness with which he had 
brought the subject under their considera- 
tion. He must observe that the statement 
just made by the Prime Minister, was one 
which called for most anxious and careful 
consideration, addressing itself, as it did, 
not only to the entire British empire, but 
to the whole civilized world; and appealing 
most powerfully to the feelings of all who 
in any quarter of the globe wished weal or 
woe to England. The noble Lord had 
stated that the present expenditure for the 
relief of the poor in Ireland, was at the 
cost of a million sterling per month, or 
12,000,0002. per annum—a million more 
than the entire rental of the country— 
while, notwithstanding the extent to which 
the resources of the nation were thus ap- 
plied, it appeared that many of those who 
were receiving the relief which the Govern- 
ment afforded, were actually so weakened 
as to be unable to work; and that hun- 
dreds (perhaps thousands) had been obliged 
to lay down and die of famine. This, 
then, was the result of all our boasted civi- 
lization. This was its result in a country 
so close to our own shores, and which had 
so long professed to enjoy the blessings of 
Christianity. At the same time they had 
to remember the difficulties of a Govern- 
ment called to office at such a juncture, 
and to make all excuses for them if they 
failed. The noble Lord had divided his 
subject into two parts: in one he treated 
of what had been done to meet the present 
calamity; and in the other of what they 
were doing for the future in the Bill then 
before the House. Now, as to the former 
part of the subject, he could not help say- 
ing with respect to the Labour-rate Act, 
that—for those Members who had absented 
themselves from Parliament while that 
measure was being passed, and who with- 
held the advantage of their assistance in 
preparing it—for them to throw the entire 
responsibility of its failure upon the Go- 
vernment, was neither just nor fair. But 
when the Government had undertaken to 
supersede the operation of that Act, by 
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measures of their own taken upon their 
own authority—and for which they had 
been obliged to ask Parliament to pass an 
Indemnity Bill—they exposed themselves 
to a larger scope of criticism, and to cen- 
sure more severe. Now there were two 
great errors which the Government had 
committed, and he did not enter into them 
from any desire uselessly to complain of 
what had passed, but as a warning for the 
future. With respect to the first error, 
he called the attention of the House to the 
letter of the noble Lord (Lord J. Russell) 
to the Duke of Leinster. So long ago as 
in October last, the noble Lord at the head 
of the Government, writing to the Duke of 
Leinster, had alluded to the labour rate as 
a failure. And why had not the Govern- 
ment then followed the advice of those best 
informed on Irish affairs? That letter 
proved that the Labour-rate Act was a fail- 
ure; and the right hon. Gentleman the Se- 
cretary for Ireland, when he wrote what was 
called Mr. Labouchere’s letter, was com- 
pelled to make the same confession. The 
great objection to that Act was, that by 
taking too large an area for taxation, it 
operated as a bounty to the proprietor who 
neglected his duty, and was thereby an in- 
justice to the man who performed it. That 
was so great a fault in the Act as almost 
to vitiate the whole benefit of the measure; 
and, taking as an instance of this the 
county of Clare, he had no hesitation in 
saying, that had the right hon. Gentleman 
made the area of taxation sufficiently small, 
there would not have been half so great a 
number of persons to employ on the public 
works there, or half the number of acres 
now uncultivated in that distriet-—a great 
portion of the money now spent in unpro- 
fitable works would have been better em- 
ployed, and many a fruitful occasion of 
mischievous organization prevented. The 
next error which the noble Lord had made, 
was one, the subject of which he had 
pressed on the attention of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary for Ireland at 
the time, and in reference to which a ques- 
tion was long ago put by Colonel Jones—a 
matter which had caused the waste of so 
much public money, and given rise to so 
much jobbing—viz., the question, ‘‘ who 
are the labouring poor?’’ No answer had 
been given to that question until the 23rd 
of October; and then came out a circular 
from Mr. Redington about a 61. rating. 
He (Mr. S. O’Brien) had suggested that 
valuation, and not quantity of land, would 
be the better test of poverty. Those were 
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the two great mistakes. He did not blame | of subscriptions that had been so liberal] 
or criticise the Government for the non-| given freely and voluntarily in addition, 
supply of food; there was, and ought to be, | Taking the amount of the two modes of 
entire freedom of trade between the two| contribution together would be the onl 
countries; a total absence of all obstruction; | way by which they could test the liberality 
and, therefore, whatever share of blame fell | of England towards Ireland. Turn whither 
to the noble Lord for his non-interference | they might, there were none who did not 
with trade, he (Mr. O’Brien) must take a| hear of some instances of individual exer- 
full share with him, and was liable with | tion or great self-denial practised by per. 
him to the charge of hardheartedness, if | sons here in favour of that country. Even 
any such could be made. The noble Lord | in this great metropolis, the inhabitants of 
had alluded to some resolutions agreed to | which had been said to be the most unfeel- 
by certain influential and powerful parties, |ing, the most unconcerned towards the 
and which were numerously signed. He| miseries and unhappiness of Ireland, he 
had never joined that (the Irish) party; | could say that even in the hour of festivity 
but he had seen those resolutions, and they | the name of Ireland was never mentioned, 
were signed by several who were not only | without calling forth, not only expressions, 
powerful and influential, but who had | but proofs of sympathy with, and liberality 
done their duty well during the present | towards it. They might hope that one 
crisis. Their arguments, therefore, de-| result at least of such exhibitions of ge- 
served to be well and seriously considered; | nerous feeling would be the drawing to- 
but the great question which the noble| gether the bonds between the two coun- 
Lord had put forward was that of out-door | tries more firmly; and they might hope 
relief, with regard to which there was no|that any bitterness or animosity which 
notice of any Amendment to be proposed | exists in the hearts of Irishrien towards 
placed upon the books of the House, with | England would be extinguished, when they 
the single exception of the one which he | found so much liberality exhibited towards 
had himself given. He should say that in| their country. The noble Lord had re- 
the main he agreed entirely with what the | ferred to the English law as the standard 
noble Lord had said upon the subject; and, | and criterion for the law about to be ex- 
looking at all the circumstances of the case | tended to Ireland. After his own experience 
together, he did say that that great experi- | both in England and Ireland, rather than 
ment must be tried in Ireland. But see-| run the risk of what that Bill would be 
ing the great anxiety which was felt in| when it left that House, he would take the 
Ireland upon the subject, not only by | whole English poor law clause by clause, 
the middling classes, but by many of the | and letter by letter, and extend it to Ire- 
highest, who thought it would absorb the ‘land. He knew that the right hon. Gen- 
whole property of the country without re-|tleman the Secretary for Ireland did not 
lieving the poor, he hoped the noble Lord | come to the same conclusion. He knew 
would guard the proposition with every | the difficulties of the question of rating; 
possible precaution. Perhaps the noble | but so far as the purposes of the poor law 
Lord might be induced to accept his sug- | were concerned, the electoral divisions in 
gestion with regard to the second clause. | Ireland were practically the same as the 
The noble Lord had said, and said well, | parishes in England. There was a Bill 
that in consequence of what had been | before the House which had been brought 
stated with reference to the conduct of | in by the hon. Member for Suffolk in re- 
England towards Ireland, he should bear | ference to the relief from rating of small 
testimony to the munificence and liberality | tenants in England. By that Bill, the 
which had been exhibited by England to-| minimum for rating was proposed to be 
wards the sister country. And whether | fixed at 61. Now, he was willing to take 
they tried that munificence and liberality | the whole English poor law for both coun- 
by the test of the freedom with which as- | tries with the same limitations. Let them 
sistance was afforded, or by the amount of | apply the same tests to both, and the same 
the contributions, by neither would the re- | system of settlement and of exemption, 
sult be such as to leave the liberality any- | and let them have one board of commis- 
thing to be ashamed of. He thought it| sioners for the management of the whole 
would be only fair and just towards Eng-| law. He believed it would be the best 
land to try that liberality by both tests,|mode of poor relief that could be estab- 
and to consider both the loan which had | lished in Ireland, and that by it they would 
been raised compulsorily, and the amount | have the best security for the collection of 
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yates. It did not become him, as an English 
Member, to urge the matter upon the 
House. It ought to be done by the Irish 
Members; and if the Irish Members were 
united amongst themselves upon the sub- 
ject, he believed the noble Lord would give 
way to their suggestions, because he would 
know that there was a strong feeling upon 
the subject on the part of the English 
Members. However, if the House pre- 
ferred, as he supposed it would, to go on 
with the Bill before it, he would give its 
details the best attention in his power, out 
of deference to the noble Lord, and to the 
extreme importance of the subject. He 
had before stated that he agreed with the 
noble Lord, that out-door relief should be 
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lords; and that chance would be lost, if the 
area of taxation were inconveniently raised. 
He observed the other day in a newspaper, 
an observation that the great difficulty of 
making the railroad to Shipley was carry- 
ing it through Bingley Bog, which had 
consumed from 80,000 to 90,000 tons of 
earth, thrown in as filling, without exhibit- 
ing the least sign of being satisfied; but 
still, like Oliver Twist, crying out for 
more. Now, what he most earnestly de- 
sired was, that the Bingley Bog might be 
no type of Ireland, and that they were 
not to have England giving million after 
million, impoverishing herself, pandering 
to the worst passions of Ireland, and at the 





end leaving that country worse than it was 


given in Ireland; and he believed that | at first. The sole restriction placed upon 
those who would benefit most by the noble | the Poor Law Commissioners under the 
Lord’s arrangement of having one-half in- | existing law, was not to divide any town- 
stead of one-fourth of the boards of guar- | land in the formation of the electoral divi- 
dians, ex-officio, would be the poor. Irish | sions. The extent of the unions in Ire- 
landlords had many faults, but he be- | land varied as much as from 507,154 acres 
lieved that as a body they were not to be | to 38,000 acres; and the electoral divisions 
treated as undeserving of trust. At all | from 145,598 acres to 534 acres. Making 
events, they were at present learning a | all allowance for the poverty of mountain- 


great lesson; and it should be remembered, | ous districts and for large cities, this, he 
that whatever may have been their standard | submitted, was a state of things that called 
of munificence and liberality, it was not as | for a complete revision; and he thought 


high as it was in England. When they that when the noble Lord was bringing in 
made the area of taxation very large (as a Bill of such magnitude as that before the 
the noble Lord had said in his letter) they | House, he ought not to increase the risk 
alarmed the landlords, who fancied they | and difficulty of its working by making 
saw ruin staring them in the face. And | further changes based on this arrangement, 
what had been said by a Roman Catholic | but leave the matter for further considera- 


prelate as to the landlords of Ireland was 
perfectly true. Where there were good 
and bad landlords—where the tenantry of 
the absentees and of the residents were 


called together by baronies, it of course | 


would happen that the population from the 
properties of the bad would attend in the 
greater numbers; and thus it was that, as 
Dr. Cantwell had observed, they 

—“ brought the terror of the starving multitudes 
to exercise its salutary influence on men familiar 
with cruelty, and hitherto deaf to the cries of the 
widow and the orphan.” 

Now, it should be observed, that it was 
quite impossible for gentlemen with families 
and incumbrances to have come forward in 
the month of September last and improve 
their estates, where the area of taxation 
was so large as to include with them the 
properties of others which were neglected. 
He was quite certain that Parliament would 
fail, unless it legislated so as to give en- 
couragement to the good landlords. He 
felt that the only chance for improving the 
condition of Ireland was through the land- 


‘tion. Considering that the Commissioners 
had the power of altering any electoral di- 
vision at any time they wished, and consi- 
| dering in the next place that every board 
of guardians had the power of uniting the 
|rates for all the electoral divisions, and 
rating the union at large in one union rate, 
he thought that some attention ought to be 
bestowed on what had been already done 
in this respect. In order to judge of the 
popularity of the noble Lord’s measure in 
Ireland, it might be as well for the House 
to know how many boards of guardians had 
availed themselves of this legal enactment 
to which he alluded. There was but one 
board in all Ireland that availed themselves 
of the power thus given—that of Dunman- 
way, in the county of Cork. All he de- 
sired was to leave the Commissioners and 
the boards of guardians in possession of 
the power which they at present possessed, 
and not to force on them a plan which he 
knew was objected to by all those who had 
sigeed the memorial, by most of the Poor 
Law Commissioners, and by a large ma- 
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jority of the Members from Ireland, or who 
were connected with Ireland in that House. 
The question in dispute was not between 
one electoral division and another, but it 
was a question of the country against the 
towns. It was chiefly the towns that 
pressed for the alteration which the noble 
Lord proposed to make; but he was pre- 
pared to show that their case was not borne 
out by facts. The amended Act of the 
late Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment required a twelvyemonth’s resi- 
dence out of eighteen in a particular divi- 
sion to constitute a claim on that division; 
but though it had been contended that the 
previous law induced the landlords to drive 
numbers of their pauper tenants into the 
towns, a reference to the returns would 
show that the rating bore about the same 
proportion between the electoral divisions 
now as it bore before the passing of that 
Act. They heard much about clearing of 
estates, and of the poor wretches who were 
expelled being driven into the towns; but 
he believed the poverty existing in the 
towns had far less to do with the clearing 
of estates in the unions to which the towns 
belonged, than most persons imagined. In 
a petition that had been presented from 
some members of the board of guardians 
of New Ross, favourable to union rating, it 
was stated that a great majority of the 
poor charged on the town came originally 
from remote places, in numerous instances, 
without the union. Now, that allegation 
cut the ground from under the feet of the 
petitioners; for how could they, after that, 
ask the House to charge these poor on the 
rural districts of their own union, which 
had nothing whatever to do in bringing 
those poor wretches to the town? Again, 
in a petition from Kilkenny it was stated 
that the clearing of estates had been ex- 
tensively put in practice in distant lo- 
calities, to the great increase of the pauper 
population of the town. But how that 
could be a reason for charging the adjoin- 
ing electoral divisions with the maintenance 
of these paupers, he was at a loss to con- 
ceive. The principle for which he con- 
tended was that which guided the Poor 
Law Commissioners in striking out their 
boundaries. It was stated by one of these 
Gentlemen that one of the main principles 
which guided them in forming the electoral 
districts, was that of respecting, as much 
as possible, territorial divisions, and there- 
by giving the landlords an immediate in- 
terest in their own district. If the Go- 
vernment did not act on that principle, and 
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make the territorial divisions so smal] that 
every proprietor should have—he did not 
mean an interest merely in the poor of hig 
own estate, but have—his self-interest on 
the side of his duty, they could not hope 
to succeed. If they did not adopt that 
principle, he wanted to know what other 
principle they were to have. Let them, if 
they wished, establish a national rate, or 
place the poor of both countries upon the 
Consolidated Fund; but between such an 
extreme and the principle for which he 
contended, he could see no just medium. 
If they looked at the state of the most 
extensive unions, such, for instance, as the 
unfortunate union of Skibbereen with its 
236,000 acres, they would find that from 
the large area of taxation the landlord 
could not find it to be his interest to do 
what he otherwise might effect for the em- 
ployment of the people. They had one 
union, that of Scariff, in the county of 
Clare, in which the union rate exceeded 
the electoral division rates, the proportion 
being 174 for the union rate to 114 for the 
electoral division rates. He believed that 
was the only union in Ireland in which the 
experiment of union rating in contradis- 
tinction to electoral division rating had 
been carried out. But what was the con- 
dition of that union at present? On the 
10th of February, 1847, Mr. Redington, 
the Under Secretary for Ireland, wrote to 
Sir William Somerville, the Under Secre- 
tary for the Home Department, enclosing, 
for the information of the Home Secretary, 
a copy of a letter from the Poor Law Com- 
missioners to the board of guardians of 
Scariff, which was as follows :— 

“The Poor Law Commissioners have received 
a resolution passed by the board of guardians of 
the Scariff union on the 2nd inst., requesting that 
the Commissioners will sanction the guardians 
borrowing from their treasurer the sum of 83,0001. 
for twelve months, the interest not to be charged 
to the rates of the union; and in reference thereto, 
I am directed by the Commissioners to state that, 
under the peculiar circumstances of the union, 
they will raise no objection to the proposal of the 
guardians to borrow 3,000/. for twelve months, 
the interest not to be charged upon the rates of 
the union ; at the same time the Commissioners 
wish it to be distinctly understood that it is the 
duty of the guardians not to relax their exertions 
in enforcing the payment of the rate by the pre- 
sent ratepayers; and they confidently expect that 
the guardians will make use of all the powers en- 
trusted to them by the law to compel the solvent 
parties who are in arrear to pay what is due from 
them.” 
To that letter the hon. Baronet (Sir Wil- 
liam Somerville) replied— 

“TI am directed by Sir Grey to acknowledge 
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the receipt of your letter of the 10th inst., en- 
closing for his information a copy of a letter from 
the Poor Law Commissioners to the board of 

rdians of the Scariff union of the 5th inst. 
Sir George Grey perceives that the Poor Law 
Commissioners have sanctioned the borrowing of 
3,000. from the treasurer of that union, and 
have, at the same time, informed the board of 
guardians that the interest would not be charged 
upon the rates. In your letter you allude to the 
proposal of the Commissioners allowing interest 
on such advances; but as it does not appear 
from what funds the interest is to be paid, I 
am to request that you will inform Sir George 
Grey how it is proposed that the payment of in- 
terest in such cases is to be defrayed.” 


He was sorry to say that no answer had 
been given to that letter. Some of the 
petitions in favour of union rating men- 
tioned difficulties, which not only Mr. Red- 
ington, not only the Under Secretary, not 
only the Home Secretary, but the whole 
assembled Senate of Great Britain, would, 
he thought, find it extremely hard to set- 
tle. If they took the charge of the estab- 
lishments on the Consolidated Fund, paid 
the expense of the erection of workhouses, 
and in addition undertook to pay half the 
rates, or even the entire amount of the 
rates, still they would leave Ireland worse 
than they found her; because they would 
not have created that self-reliance among 
the Irish people which the Government 
was so fond of preaching, but which the 
noble Lord, if he followed the course he 
now so earnestly and impressively advo- 
eated, would be very far from promoting. 
He did not ask the House to leave any one 
in Ireland to starve: all he asked was, 
that the 10th Clause should be omitted 
from the Bill. They were about to extend 
the poor law in a season of distress, which 
affected not only the poor but the rich; and 
he wished them to be aware, that whilst 
on the one hand they ought not to hesitate 
in extending relief to the poor; upon the 
other hand, a poor law passed by which a 
great number of the gentry believed they 
were to be ruined, should leave as much 
untouched as the nature of the case would 
admit of. He would, however, spare his 
objections to the 10th Clause until it came 
into Committee. [‘‘ Hear.’’] Did the hon. 
Member who cheered wish him to go into 
the clause now? In conclusion, he must 
request the noble Lord at the head of the 
Government to consent to the omission of 
this clause; for he had greater hopes of 
persuading the noble Lord than the right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary for Ireland, 
who was considered to be a strong and un- 
flinching political economist. The noble 
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Lord knew the vast importance of this sub- 
ject ; but ifthe noble Lord chose to per- 
severe with the clause, and the House sup- 
ported him in it, he could have the satis- 
faction of knowing that he had disregarded 
the warnings and refused the counsel of 
those upon whose aid alone he could de- 
pend for mitigation of present evils, and 
attainment of future prosperity in Ireland. 
Mr. POULETT SCROPE thought it 
would have been better if the hon. Member 
who had just sat down had deferred his 
observations upon the 10th Clause until 
the Bill arrived in Committee. The ques- 
tion referred to by the hon. Member was a 
most difficult one in the present peculiar 
condition of Ireland; and he (Mr. P. Serope) 
was not quite sure whether it would be de- 
sirable to introduce the plan mentioned by 
the hon. Member. In his opinion there 
was no medium between a wide area and 
an estate area, in reference to assessment 
to the relief of the poor. With regard to 
the great question of out-door relief to the 
able-bodied, he must take the earliest op- 
portunity of expressing his deep and heart- 
felt gratification at the speech of the noble 
Lord at the head of the Government. The 
speech of the noble Lord would find an 
echo throughout England; and he believed 
the echo would be repeated through the 
greater part of Ireland, for the great prin- 
ciples that for the first time, in reference 
to legislation for Ireland, he proposed to 
introduce into the Bill. The people of 
England were unanimous on this question. 
They were of opinion that Ireland had long 
enough been free from liability to local 
taxation for the relief and maintenance of 
her poor, which in England had been borne 
now for many centuries, and to which was 
attributable the wealth, prosperity, and 
successful industry of this country. In- 
deed, he could not conceive it possible for 
the empire to hold together without the 
existence of the great principle of the Eng- 
lish poor law. To attempt to remove that 
particular portion of the poor law relating 
to the able-bodied, would plunge this coun- 
try into that restless disposition, and that 
turbulent discontent, which was the main 
cause of the poverty of Ireland, and of the 
non-development of her magnificent re- 
sources. The consequences of the absence 
of such a law in the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth and her father rendered England at 
that time a sort of Tipperary. There were 
then crimes of an agrarian character, for 
which the only remedy was adopted by the 
wise statesmen of Elizabeth—the simple 
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remedy of giving to every honest, indus- 
trious man the certainty of being able to 
live—the certainty that, if he obeyed the 
laws, and was able to labour for his liveli- 
hood, the means of it should not be taken 
from him, or at least that he should not be 
exposed to the risk of starvation and desti- 
tution. Let such a law be enacted for 
Ireland, and at once an end would be 
put to those horrible crimes which had so 
long desolated that unhappy country, and a 
state of things would arise in which there 
would be security for English capital to 
develop its resources. But he wished to 
call the attention of the House to some 
points which had strongly impressed them- 
selves upon his mind, inasmuch as, having 
the same object in view as the noble Lord, 
he was inclined to doubt whether the pro- 
visions of the Bill would be adequate to 
carry out his design. The noble Lord, 
much to his gratification, said he was de- 
sirous of proposing some mode whereby 
relief should be given in Ireland as in 
England. This was precisely his object. 
He had long felt strongly upon this point; 
and this must be his excuse to those Irish 
Gentlemen who seemed to have considered 
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countries which had the effect of forcing 
Irishmen to leave their homes. If it wag 
hard upon the Irish to be driven from their 
own country, it was still harder that they 
should come here to depress English labour 
and burden English rates. And this ques- 
tion assumed still greater importance from 
the increase of immigration which was now 
going on upon a large scale. In Liverpool 
and Glasgow immigration was enormous, 
The authorities at Liverpool, alarmed at 
the prospect of having to maintain a vastly 
increased number of Irish poor, 50,000 of 
whom had landed there within the last 
three months, had sent trusty agents over 
to Ireland to ascertain whence the people 
came, and why they came. The report of 
these officers was to the effect that the 
roads in the direction of England were filled 
with persons making their way here; and 
their explanation was, that they were 
starving in Ireland, but thet in England 
there was a law which prevented any one 
from starving. The only place open to these 
poor people was England, many of whom 
had been ejected by some of the landlords of 
Ireland. Here then was a prospect of the 





him somewhat pertinacious in so frequently 
intruding upon the House the necessity of 
adopting in Ireland the principles of the | 
English poor law. This was quite as much | 
an English as an Irish question. It was in 
vain to expect to improve the mass of the 
population of England or Scotland, or in- 
deed to prevent it from deteriorating, unless | 
they began by making legal provision for 
the poor of Ireland. The interest of the 
question became still more important to the 
people of England when the present condi- 
tion of Ireland was considered. In ordinary 
years great numbers of Irish labourers— 
he did not mean those for the harvest— 
came into this country, depressing the 
wages of the English labourer, and cre- 
ating a large burden upon our poor rates. 
In Liverpool there were usually between 
60,000 and 70,000 permanently estab- 
lished; in Manchester, between 80,000 
and 90,000; and in the metropolis, no 
fewer than 100,000. In England and 
Scotland together the Irish population 
eould hardly be reckoned at less than 
500,000. It might be said that so long as 
British freedom prevailed, their removal 
could not be prevented. He acceded to 
the justice of that remark; but it was the 
very circumstance of being unable to pre- 
vent this immigration that made it so un- 
wise to maintain a state of law in the two 








most formidable character to English rate- 
payers; for not only had the Irish who 
came over a right to relief as casual poor, 
but last year an Act was passed giving 
the right of irremovability from a parish 
after five years residence. This was tanta- 
mount to a permanent settlement for every 
Irishman and his descendants who now 
came over; and if the number who arrived 
reached to a million, the burdens upon the 
local rates might easily be conceived. He, 
therefore, asked all who took an interest 
in the welfare of England as well as of 
Ireland, to exert themselves to take care 
that the Irish poor should have the same 
right to relief in their own country as they 
had here, in order that the great and mis- 
chievous differences between the institu- 
tions of the two islands, where the popula- 
tion of one and the ratepayers of the other 
were materially prejudiced, might be re- 
moved. The potato being destroyed, Ire- 
land would require a greater amount of la- 
bour than hitherto, in order to cultivate 
grain; for it was a fact that the transition 
from potatoes to grain would require in- 
creased tillage in the proportion of three to 
one. He disapproved, therefore, of all pro- 
positions of emigration, being convinced 
that, in a short period, instead of finding 
her labour redundant, the terms for labour 
in Ireland would equal those in England. 
Now, with regard to out-door relief—as far 
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as he understood the Bill of the noble Lord 
—the able-bodied were not to be entitled 
to out-door relief until the workhouse was 
full. He hoped the noble Lord would be 
induced to reconsider that point. When 
the Bill was first introduced, it contained 
clauses, which he infinitely preferred to the 
present provisions, giving power to the 
Commissioners to order out-door relief 
when any union was in such circumstances 
as appeared to them to require it. He 
much preferred that provision, and should 
be glad to see it reintroduced into the pre- 
sent Bill. Nor did he stand alone in his 
view upon this matter; for he was strongly 
supported by many who were best able to 
give an opinion upon it, and, amongst 
others, by Mr. Shafto Adair, who had pub- 
lished an admirable work on the subject, 
recommending the application of out-door 
relief to the able-bodied in the shape of la- 
bour. Unless this course were adopted, he 
feared the poor would look upon work- 
houses in the light of prisons, and the law 
as regarded the able-bodied poor would be 
rendered a dead letter. 

Mr. GREGORY gave every credit to 
the hon. Member for Stroud for the con- 
scientiousness and benevolence of his 
views; but he begged to state, that the 
landlords of Ireland, who were resident on 
the spot, saw every fact of the case, and 
every phase of the disorder—their nerves 
were daily and hourly wrung by witnessing 
the sufferings of which Englishmen only 
read. But because they did not propose 
by a stroke of the pen to cure evils which 
were so deeply rooted in Ireland, and ob- 
jected to propositions which they believed 
would cause increased debility, if not the 
actual dissolution of the country, they were 
represented as shortsighted and interested 
landlords, or flinty-hearted political econo- 
mists. But he must say, without offence 
to the hon. Gentleman, that he had in- 
voked to his aid a false spirit of humanity, 
and an unreflecting compassion. He wish- 
ed to argue this question of out-door relief 
to the able-bodied poor upon general prin- 
ciples; for he feared the temper of the 
House was such that it was not enough to 
show that by the sanctioning of this prin- 
ciple all the property in many parts of Ire- 
land would be entirely swallowed up-—he 
feared that, with many Members of the 
House, that would be the chief recommen- 
dation of the measure. The object of the 
hon. Member for Stroud was to ensure to 
every man in Ireland a fair day’s wages 
for a fair day’s work. Now, that was 
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going much farther than the principle of 
the amended English poor law, which only 
sanctioned the practice of the relieving 
officer in giving relief until the next 
board day, when it was to be settled what 
should be done with the pauper. But if 
the right to relief and the setting to work 
were to be enacted, he believed that con- 
sequences so serious would follow that they 
would find it impossible to retrace their 
steps. If, in lreland, the hon. Member 
wished to see his nostrum carried out in 
full vigour, and extended over the whole 
surface of the country, he should come and 
see the operation of the present system of 
public works. The same intimidation 
which was exercised at the county ses- 
sions would be exercised against the ma- 
gistrates and the poor-law guardians. What 
had caused the great rush to the public 
works in Ireland? The majority, no doubt, 
were driven by the pressure of famine; 
but did not the accounts from every in- 
spector in every county in Ireland tell them 
that there were men, well to do in the 
world—men with money in the savings’ 
banks, holding land, and possessing cattle 
—who rushed as eagerly to the public 
works as the wretch who was starving. 
The accounts of every inspector in Ireland 
contained the information that the habits 
of self-reliance and the hope of exertion 
had disappeared in every district in Ireland 
where the labour-rate was most rife. If 
there was not a formal combination against 
the tillage of the land in the county of 
Mayo, as had been stated by the right hon. 
Secretary for Ireland, there was, at any 
rate, a kind of childish reliance upon 
something or somebody—whether Provi- 
dence, or the Government, or their land- 
lords —there was a heartless apathy, a 
Turk-like fatality among them, which was 
even more dangerous than open discontent. 
This was the state of mind even among 
the tenantry who had experienced nothing 
from their landlords but kindness and for- 
bearance. There was no intention among 
them either to better their condition or to 
remove out of the country. That was the 
condition of his own tenantry last winter. 
He had instituted works upon his estate 
which he did not want, in order to keep his 
tenantry off the public works. He gave 
them task-work in making a new avenue 
to his house, and paid them at the rate of 
ls. 4d. a day every Saturday, with soup 
twice a week from his own kitchen. Yet 
these men, being in the habit of passing 
by the place where their neighbours were 
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employed on the public works, one day 
unanimously left his employment, and pro- 
ceeded to the inspector at Cork, where 
they obtained employment on the public 
works, at the rate of 10d. aday. This 
was a state of things which the proposition 
of the hon. Member for Stroud, and which 
he feared the proposition of the noble Lord 
the Member for London, would extend and 
perpetuate in Ireland. The only difference 
between their propositions and the opera- 
tion of the Labour-rate Act would be this 
—that under the Labour-rate Act a man 
would have to calculate his chances of ob- 
taining employment on the public works, 
and believing the chances to be favourable 
he neglected the land and became indolent; 
whereas, in the other case, he would have 
no chances at all to calculate; he would be 
certain of support, and therefore he would 
be certain to be indolent. After all, this 
proposition was nothing else than a repro- 
duction in Ireland of all the evils under 
which England had groaned under the old 
poor law, which had the effect of pauperising 
and demoralising many districts in Eng- 
land: and he was satisfied the effect of its in- 
troduction would be, that the Irish peasant 
would cast himself upon the public funds. 
He would find that public works afforded 
a light and easy occupation, and, being 
surrounded by his friends and neighbours, 
he would have no idea of degradation; but 
he would laugh at his toiling, struggling 
neighbour, and congratulate himself with 
the thought that whether there was scar- 
city or plenty in the land, it was all alike 
to him. In 1808, Napoleon, who appeared 
to agree in opinion on that subject with the 
hon. Member for Stroud, proposed to employ 
a large portion of the population of France 
at public works, fertilising and embellish- 
ing the territory of France. Workhouses 
to the number of thirty-seven were built 
for the reception of those persons, and they 
were employed as Napoleon had directed; 
but after six years’ experience, the una- 
nimous voice of the departments cried out 
against the system, and it was abolished. 
If that was the result in thrifty and labo- 
rious France—if it were calculated to pro- 
duce evils in thrifty self-relying, and weal- 
thy England, what would be the effects in 
Ireland? The effect of such an extended 
system of out-door relief and employment 
on public works as that to which he alluded, 
would be to produce in Ireland all the bad 
effects of the old poor-law system of Eng- 
land.- The proportion of destitute poor in 
Ireland was so great as compared with those 
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in England, that the same law could not 
be fairly applied to both countries. In 
fact, the whole rental of Ireland would not 
suffice for the relief which must be required 
under this Bill. If you were to provide 
for 2,500,000 casual poor, estimating the 
expense at 1s. 9d. per head (the average 
given by the Poor Law Commissioners), 
the entire expenditure would amount to 
11,875,000/., a sum nearly double—not 
the net income given in that return— 
but the real income of Ireland. It was 
not for the purpose of shirking the duty 
of supporting the poor that he opposed 
the system of giving out-door relief; 
but he opposed that proposition in con- 
sequence of his knowledge of the coun- 
try, and the character and disposition of 
the people. The hon. Member for Stroud 
talked of the immigration of 80,000 or 
90,000 Irish paupers into Liverpool and 
Glasgow; but did he think that a Poor Law 
Bill would stop this immigration? If he 
did, he had much mistaken the nature of 
the increased facilities of steam communi- 
cation, which had rendered St. George’s 
Channel nothing more than a bridge be- 
tween this country and Ireland. The same 
principle that brought the Hill Coolie into 
the Mauritius, would always bring the Irish 
poor into England. The hon. Gentle- 
man also spoke of the increased amount of 
productions which would be derived from 
the soil by setting the people to work in 
the manner proposed by the Government; 
but in his (Mr. Gregory’s) opinion there 
were three causes for the non-employment 
of the Irish people, and, consequently, for 
the poverty of the country: the first was 
a want of inclination to work ; the second, 
a want of capital; and the third, remune- 
rative industry upon which that capital 
might be employed. Would the Bill be- 
fore the House meet those wants? On 
the contrary, would it not, by absorbing 
the capital of the country, have the effect 
of diminishing wages, and reducing the 
labourer and the artisan into the ranks of 
pauperism? The Irish landlords did not 
want to shirk the burden of supporting the 
poor, who were ready to submit to the 
workhouse test. Tax property, confiscate 
it, if they would, for the purpose of afford- 
ing increased workhouse accommodation ; 
but do not inflict a Bill on the nation which, 
he believed, would be more prejudicial to 
the poor than the rich. He would conclude 
by reading to the House a quotation from 
a modern writer, which ought to be en- 


grafted in the mind of every man engaged 
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in the business of legislation. This writer 
said— 


“« Jt is necessary to impress on the mind of the 
poor that they are the arbiters of their own for- 
tunes, and that anything that other people can do 
for them is but as the dust in the balance com- 
pared with what they can do for themselves, and 
that the best and the most tolerant Government, 
and the wisest institutions, cannot shield them 
from poverty and disgrace, without a proper de- 
gree of forethought, prudence, and good conduct 
on their part.” 

Mr. DILLON BROWNE said, that 
the great objection to the measure was 
that it was not a full and comprehensive 
measure of relief; it bespoke a hesita- 
ting policy; it did not show a disposition to 
grapple with the real nuisance, the irre- 
sponsibility of property in Ireland to meet 
the full amount of its destitution; and it 
did not apply a full and equivalent remedy 
to the evil. Her Majesty’s Government ap- 
peared to be swayed by two considerations, 
and to be oscillating between both: on the 
one hand, universal feeling in England, 
which insisted that property in Ireland 
should bear the full burden of its distress 
and destitution; and on the other hand, 
they were influenced by the disposition on 
the part of the landlords to escape from 
their liabilities. The Bill was introduced 
to satisfy the sense of English justice; but 
it was clipped and mutilated, and confined 
to satisfy the Irish landlords. Why intro- 
duce those clauses which were calculated 
to complicate the working of the measure, 
and to let the landlords creep out of their 
responsibilities? Why make the posses- 
sion of land beyond a certain amount an 
exception to the title of relief? He thought 
that every person ought to have a title to 
relief unencumbered by any conditions, 
provided destitution were proved. Let ab- 
solute destitution give an absolute title to 
relief. By creating those distinctions the 
effects of the Bill would be neutralised—it 
would not be a perfect measure; and they 
would have to propose amendments next 
year, when the battle would have to be 
fought over again, and not upon the same 
vantage ground. He conceived that every 
man, woman, and child who required food, 
raiment, and shelter, had a claim upon the 
State for those necessaries as far as they 
were requisite to satisfy hunger and to 
preserve life; and making it compulsory 
upon the rich to cater for the poor in these 
respects, would hold out an inducement to 
the former to assist the latter by means of 
employment, in placing them beyond the 
reach of such extremity. This would give 
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to the higher classes a direct interest in 
the welfare of the humbler classes of so- 
ciety. It would bring agrarian wealth and 
agrarian industry together; for the wealth 
would diminish in proportion as industry 
was unemployed, and poverty and desti- 
tution accumulated, under an extensive 
system of poor law. The Irish landlord 
would feel that it would be better to pay 
a shilling a day to the tenant for remu- 
nerative labour, than to support his whole 
family in the workhouse, from whence 
there would be no return whatsoever. 
Therefore, he was opposed to any restric- 
tions which could not make this a compre- 
hensive measure. Excluding those from 
relief, even those who possessed above four 
acres of land, would very much neutralise 
the effect of the Bill in Connaught. It 
would throw throw nearly half a million of 
people, who were subject to destitution, 
out of the scope of the Bill. It was an 
established fact that persons holding from 
one to five acres in Connaught were sub- 
ject to destitution; for instance, the man 
holding four acres, what was his condition? 
Two acres of his farm sown with oats paid 
his rent; two acres sown with potatoes 
supported his family, so that if the potato 
crop failed, he would be in a perfect state 
of destitution. Besides, he would be fre- 
quently obliged, in order to enable him to 
pay his rent, and to purchase seed for the 
land he kept for his own use, to sublet his 
farm to others for the season, so that the 
part that he retained to himself for his 
bond fide benefit might not be as great as 
what would admit him to relief under the 
Act, but still he would be excluded as the 
nominal and permanent occupier of the 
whole. These evils arose in consequence 
of the rack-rent system in Ireland; and it 
was necessary to consider it before there 
could be proper legislation in the way of 
provision of the poor. The competition 
for land in Ireland assisted the avarice of 
the landlord, in placing all the profits in 
the pockets for the latter, after the family 
of the occupant had sufficient to keep body 
and soul together, so that there was no 
profit to the smaller tenant, from which he 
could have aught in seasons of plenty, to 
fall back upon in a year of scarcity or 
famine. The letting of land in Ireland 
was the most dishonest, grinding, inhuman 
system ever known; while the avarice of 
some landlords and their agents, and the 
necessities of others, placed a higher pres- 
sure upon the bone and sinew of labour in 
Ireland for a less reward than was received 
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by any other people in the world. A noble 
Lord the Member for the county of Down 
(Lord Castlereagh), during a late debate, 
had defied hon. Members to prove the case 
against the landlords. He would state one 
instance in the county of Mayo which 
would shock humanity. Mr. Vesey, a 
large proprietor in that county, and an ab- 
sentee landlord, let, some twenty or five- 
and-twenty years ago, a tract of bog land 
to a number of tenants, who reclaimed it, 
and raised its value from being worth 
nothing, except for snipe shooting, to be 
worth upwards of 1/. an acre. He then 
ejected them, though they offered to pay 
the same rent as the incoming tenants, and 
placed them upon another tract of bog, 
promising to give them leases when re- 
claimed, at a specified rent. However, 
when they raised this tract to the same 
value as the former farm, he attempted to 
eject them again. He processed them for 
that purpose to the assistant barrister’s 
court, who dismissed the precesses, hold- 
ing the parole agreement to be good. But 
if there had been no evidence of it, these 
unfortunate wretches would have been 
thrown upon the world; and would that 
then not be a fair system which burdened 
the property of the heartless landlord to 
the full amount of providing for the desti- 
tution he had caused? What did the Earl 
of Lucan do the other day? He tried to 
eject some tenants in the neighbourhood of 
Ballinrobe—he tried in vain to unearth the 
unhappy wretches, and finding that he 
failed, he tore the roofs from over their 
heads during the present awful crisis and 
the inclement weather of last week. It 
was said that the Earl of Lucan expended 
his rents upon his property; he might to 
some extent do so upon his domain, but not 
for the benefit of his tenants, except to 
the inconsiderable amount of labour that 
he gave. Respecting the payments of 
rates on the part of the noble Earl, he 
(Mr. Browne) begged to read the following 
extract from the Castlebar Telegraph :— 


“ Westport Union.—At a meeting of the West- 
port board of guardians, held on Wednesday, Feb. 
24, 1847, it was unanimously resolved, that in 
accordanee with the resolutions of the 17th inst., 
with reference to the application of Mr. G, Orms- 
ly, on the part of the Earl of Lucan, we have 
been duly informed by the rate-collector of the 
electoral divisions of Aughagower, Kilmeena, and 
Kilmaclasser, that he has duly furnished the ne- 
cessary stated accounts from the rate-books to 
the office of the Earl of Lucan, in March, 1846; 
and subsequently, through the solicitor of the 
board, Myles Jordan, in July, 1846, who also fur- 
nished a copy of the same. These lists have been 
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returned from the office of the Earl of Lucan, 
with observations which, in the opinion of this 
board, do not exempt his Lordship from the liabi- 
lity of discharging. That similar rate-accounts 
have been furnished to the offices of the Marquess 
of Sligo and Sir R. A. O’Donnell, Bart., which 
were duly discharged to the board. Resolved— 
That similar lists were furnished by the rate-col- 
lector of the Westport and Clare Island electoral 
divisions to the office of the Earl of Lucan, in the 
month of January, 1846; and also to his aforesaid 
solicitor, in July, 1846, which has not up to this 
period been attended to, with the exception of 
101. odd paid by his Lordship’s bailiff to the afore. 
said collector; and that we now feel it our duty 
to call the attention of the commissioners to 
these facts. 

“ R, A. O’Donnet, Chairman, 

“ F, Bourke. 

“ Fitzceratp Hiaains. 

“ GeorGEe CLUDDINING. 

“ Greorce HILDEBRAND,” 
It would be seen that the solicitor of the 
union, who it was to be presumed, in con- 
sequence of the doubt raised, was fortified 
by the opinion of counsel, made this demand 
upon the Earl of Lucan, who refused to 
attend to it, though the Marquess of Sligo, 
Sir Richard O’Donnell, and other gentle- 
men, did not demur to the payment. At 
all events, this was not a time to fall back 
upon nice legal distinctions; this quibbling 
was not becoming in such an emergency. 
He would call the attention of the House 
to what happened in another place in 
Mayo, which would give the House a _pro- 
per idea of the disposition of the landlords 
to act fairly by the people. At an extraor- 
dinary sessions in Ballinrobe, on the 2nd 
of March, a vote of thanks was proposed 
to the noble Lord the Member for Lynn, 
and unanimously adopted. After this the 
Rev. Mr. Anderson, the incumbent of Bal- 
linrobe, and Mr. Close, the curate of Kil- 
main, proposed the adoption of a petition 
to the Board of Works, praying that the la- 
bourers should be allowed 8d. a day; which 
the chairman, Mr. Lyndsey, of Hollymount, 
refused to put it to the meeting, stating it 
was irrelevant to the objects of the meet- 
ing; but it certainly was as relevant as the 
vote of thanks to the noble Lord; but the 
duties of the chairman were superior to 
the claims of poverty, but not to the in- 
terests of party. Some landlords, he 
granted, could not do their duty to their 
tenantry from their necessity, because they 
were only agents to their creditors; and 
any system which created a change in pro- 
perty, and gave to those really in possession 
of the rents an avowed and bond fide interest 
in the soil, so as to enable them to meet the 
contingencies of an ordinarily bad season, oF 
a calamity like the present, would be most 
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desirable. Exclusion in consequence of 
the possession of land would create great 
delays and confusion in a country like Ire- 
land, where there were so many joint- 
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tenants, and such an extent of sub-letting. | 


Destitution might be perfectly established 
to the conviction of the board of guardians, 
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siderable delay, as the applicant might be | subject of relief. 
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for the claimants might be assessed upon 
their respective localities. He knew a 
certain perversion of the Act to take place 
in many unions in Ireland. It was fre- 
quently the habit first to determine what 
electoral division was to be made liable for 
the charge of the claimant’s support, be- 
fore he was admitted generally as a proper 
Ile had heard ex-officio 


a joint-tenant, who parted with the good- | guardians say, in particular instances, that 


will of his holding; thus the claimant might 
perish of destitution before the inquiry 
could be made, and, consequently, the 
sources of charity be fatally sealed against 
him by such a clause. But the condition 
of the occupant, in some instances, could 
not be tested by the extent of land he 
held; for in some remote parts of the 
country, a tract of land was in some local- 
ities only worth from 1s. to 5s. an acre; 
while elsewhere a similar extent might be 
worth from 30s. to 40s. an acre. Le ob- 
jected particularly to the increase of the 
number of ea-oficio guardians—to para- 
lysing the electoral principle in the Bill— 
and inereasing the numbers of those who 
would be responsible to the country for 
the discharge of their duties. The elected 
guardians had, he would grant, in some 


eases obstructed the working of the mea- | 


sure; but in these cases, he frequently 
found they were the tools of the landlords 
and the ex-officio guardians; therefore in- 


creasing the number of the latter was ob- | 
-and pursuits of life. 


viously not remedying the evil. This clause 


would be most unpopular in Ireland; it | 
would lead to general discontent, and im- | 
‘to applying labour in Ireland immediately 


pede the working of the measure: the im- 
perfections of the details might even create 
a prejudice against the principle of the 


Bill, and in future the Government might | 
find it very difficult to carry out any mea- | 


sure of poor law, however perfect. He 
was sorry to sce a reformed Ministry in- 
troducing this clause, which was not even a 
finality, but a retrograde movement; and 
he hoped that the Irish Members would 
resist this invasion, which might be a pre- 
cedent for future attacks upon the princi- 
ple of self-government. As to uniformity 
of rating, there was much to be said for | 
and against it, and much to be said in| 
favour of small territorial divisions, as was | 
suggested by the hon. Member for Nor- | 
thamptonshire. It was most desirable that | 
individual property should bear the burden | 
of the taxation, if it did not lead to clearance 
of properties and extermination, and mili- | 
tate generally against the charity, by indue- 
ing guardians to refuse relief, lest the charge 
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| nently afflicted ? 
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they were very willing to admit a pauper 
from their own neighbourhood, if he were 
placed upon the union at large; but they 


i would not, if placed upon their own elec- 
| toral division. 


Out-door relief was one of 
the best features in the whole Bill; for out- 
door relief was the test of out-door labour, 
and would combine two objects upon which 
the permanent prosperity of that country 
essentially depended. But as regarded 
out-door relief, why was it only to be ex- 
tended to the disabled, from old age, or 
other defects and infirmities, when perma- 
A destitute person tem- 
porarily afflicted might be bedridden for a 


'time, and unable to crawl to the work- 


house, where life could be preserved through 
the means of temporary relief. Indeed 
the exception should be in favour of those 
who were temporarily afflicted; for forcing 
them to the workhouse would be apt to 
degrade them in their own estimation, and 


| to deprive them of that self-respect calcu- 


lated to sustain them in the after struggles 
In conclusion, he 
begged to eall the attention of the Govern- 
ment, though it was foreign to the subject, 


to the cultivation of the soil, or there would 
be another appeal to that House next year, 
and another fatal pressure upon the finances 
of the country. It was useless to depend 
upon the landlords doing their duty, and 


experience proved the futility of such re- 


liance. Let the Government supply the 
people with seed, and make it a first charge 
upon the land. Dependence upon the land- 
lords would be a very sorry excuse for the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer next year, 
when he came down to that House to de- 
mand fresh supplies to meet a new cala- 
mity, which a little timely expenditure 
might have averted. This was not alone 
a matter of philanthropy with the people 
of England, but it was a matter of pounds, 
shillings, and pence. Let them pause ere 


‘it was too late, and refrain from being 


penny wise and pound foolish, 
Mr. BATESON, as an Irish Member, 
wished to give the noble Lord at the head 


a i 
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of the Government credit for the very best 
intentions, believing that the noble Lord 
had shown every disposition, and even 
great anxiety, to mitigate the calamity 
with which it had pleased Providence to 
visit Ireland. He feared, however, there 
was some under-current at work some- 
where, which prevented the noble Lord 
from carrying out his good intentions. 
The Amendments which the noble Lord 
had made in the Bill the other evening 
had certainly removed some of his objec- 
tions to the measure; but still he agreed 
with the hon. Member for Dublin that out- 
door relief should not be given to the able- 
bodied. He could not understand how 
English Members could have so far for- 
gotten the effects of such a vicious princi- 
ple in England, as to sanction its applica- 
tion to Ireland. If in a wealthy and thriv- 
ing country like England, that system had 
proved a miserable failure, how could they 
hope to apply it successfully to Ireland, 
where poverty existed to such an alarming 
extent, and where, in a great number of 
instances, the circumstances of the rate- 
payers were little removed from those of 
the paupers? If once the right of out- 
door relief to able-bodied paupers were 


established by law, pauperism would be 
encouraged, the whole property of the 
country absorbed, and the population de- 


moralised. Having brought the country 
into this state of insolvency and ruin, the 
whole of Ireland would be one monster 
union, and the Prime Minister of England 
the head relieving officer. He was anxious 
to provide comfortable maintenance for the 
aged and infirm, leaving it to the discre- 
tion of a properly constituted board of 
guardians to decide whether the aged and 
infirm, as well as those temporarily dis- 
abled, should receive relief in or out of the 
workhouse. He would also support the 
noble Lord in every measure which he 
might introduce to extend workhouse ac- 
commodation for such able-bodied paupers 
as were willing to submit to the work- 
house test. He hoped some improvement 
would be made in that part of the Bill, 
which was calculated to confound the good 
with the bad, by feeding the drone at the 
expense of the industrious. He was proud 
to see the exertions that the great majo- 
rity of resident Irish landlords were now 
making to promote the welfare of the poor, 
notwithstanding the foul and malignant 
calumnies that had been so industriously 
circulated against them. He really could 
not understand how any person could have 
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listened to the very able speech of his hon, 
Friend the Member for Northamptonshire 
(Mr. S. O’Brien), on a former occasion, ag 
well as on that evening, when he urged 
the necessity of reducing the present area 
of taxation, without being convinced of 
the force of his arguments. He felt confi. 
dent that the system proposed by his hon. 
Friend would be the surest and safest way 
to prevent destitution and to obviate the 
necessity of relief, inasmuch as every indi- 
vidual landed proprietor could give as much 
employment as would have the effect of 
reducing to a very great extent the amount 
of the poor rates which he might other. 
wise be called upon to pay. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary for Ireland 
objected to the plan of his hon. Friend, on 
the ground that it would be impossible to 
carry it into effect. But the right hon. 
Gentleman, when he stated his objection 
to the proposal of the hon. Member for 
Northamptonshire, appeared to have for- 
gotten that that was the very system which 
was now being carried out in this country. 
Each parish in England was obliged to 
support its own poor. Before he sat down, 
he wished to observe that he regretted the 
Government had not manifested a greater 
intention to induce emigration from Ire- 
land, because he feared that, however ex- 
cellent in itself, the proposed poor law 
might be, yet, unless it were accompanied 
at the same time with facilities for emigra- 
tion, it would fall short of the mark, and 
prove comparatively useless. For a length 
of time emigration had been carried on to 
a considerable extent in that part of Ire- 
land with which he was connected; but he 
regretted to say that the great majority 
of the persons who had so emigrated had 
been of the enterprising and industrious 
class. Their departure from their native 
shores he considered to be a national loss. 
The spontaneous emigration upon which 
the noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 
ment appeared to rely so much, deprived 
Ireland of its very bone and sinew. Why 
did not the noble Lord hold out some in- 
ducements for emigration to the cottier 
class? Was the noble Lord prepared to 
extend the 55th Clause of the present poor 
law, which provided for emigration, in such 
a manner as would enable the boards of 
guardians to carry out efficiently the eml- 
gration of the cottier class? The Govern- 
ment might advance money, or give some 
pecuniary assistance towards enabling them; 
they might apply in that manner a certain 


portion of the 8,000,000/. which they had 
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s0 liberally voted for Ireland, and it might 
be laid out much more profitably to the 
present and permanent benefit of Ireland 
by such means, than by making and re- 
pairing roads. They had been told that 
one of the tendencies of this poor law 
would be to diminish the present number 
of small holdings, and that hundreds of 
thousands of that class of farmers would 
be reduced to the condition of labourers. 
He would not attempt to deny that it would 
have such an effect; indeed, he believed 
that those small farmers would, when re- 
duced to the condition of labourers, be in 
a much superior condition to that in which 
they were at present; but where could 
they procure employment for all the re- 
dundant labourers which would be created 
under the proposed law? It was impossi- 
ble that they could all be employed in the 
cultivation of the soil; there were no ma- 
nufacturing towns in Ireland; and they 
could not, therefore, be employed in ma- 
nufacture. What then was to become of 
them? Unless the Government held out 
some inducements for them to emigrate, 
they must become an incubus, pressing 
heavily on the ratepayers. He would not 


deny that an extensive system of emigra- 


tion must be attended with a very consid- 
erable expenditure; but he contended that 
that expenditure would not be so great as 
that which must be incurred in carrying 
out the Bill in its present shape. He 
thought that no measure which had yet 
been proposed—no Bill for the temporary 
relief of destitution in Ireland—no Bill for 
the improvement of the land—no poor law 
—would or could adequately provide for the 
amount of distress which at present pre- 
vailed, or for the permanent relief of Ire- 
land, which did not at the same time pro- 
vide means of employment and support to 
the surplus population for whom they had 
voted such an immense sum. But he 
trusted that, notwithstanding all those cir- 
cumstances, notwithstanding the present 
crisis, which was as frightful as it was 
unprecedented, there were still brighter 
days dawning for Ireland. He hoped that 
by the judicious aid of the Government the 
present calamity might be turned into a 
means of national prosperity, which would 
raise Ireland to her proper position in the 
scale of nations. But should the Govern- 
ment unfortunately act without a due con- 
sideration of her present state, and the 
means by which she might be raised to 
Prosperity, that unhappy country must 
sink still lower, and all classes of her po- 
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pulation would become confounded in one 
odious mass of destitution and despair. 

Si W. MOLESWORTH: Sir, the 
question is one of so much importance, 
that I cannot content myself with merely 
saying that I concur generally in the views 
of the noble Lord the Member for the city 
of London. I must ask permission to 
state my opinions. The question is, 
ought the Irish Poor Law to be altered 
and amended; ought out-door relief to be 
given, and to what classes of paupers ? 
The hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Dublin asserted that if out-door relief 
were given, the owners of Irish pro- 
perty would be ruined, and that there 
ought to be no alteration in the Irish 
poor law. I ask the hon. Gentleman what 
was the object for which the Irish poor law 
was enacted? Has that object been at- 
tained? The object of the Irish poor law 
was to make sufficient provision for the re- 
lief of the destitute poor in Ireland. It 
was hoped that by providing security 
against starvation, a poor law would take 
away the motive to those agrarian crimes 
which had their origin in the fear of desti- 
tution, and which rendered life and pro- 
perty insecure in Ireland. It was like- 
wise expected that a poor law would gra- 
dually diminish and ultimately put down 
the mendicaney that prevailed throughout 
the country, and which engendered and 
fostered habits of idleness and intempe- 
rance among the people. In this manner 
it was believed that a poor law would im- 
prove the moral and social condition of the 
Irish peasantry ; and that its remoter con- 
sequences would be peace, good order, and 
security ; whence would follow aceumula- 
tion of wealth, influx of capital from this 
country, and the gradual development of 
the agricultural and commercial resources 
of Ireland ; with ample and profitable em- 
ployment for the people, who, ceasing to 
be a pauper tenantry, would acquire habits 
of steady industry, and become indepen- 
dent labourers for wages. These were the 
results which were anticipated by the origi- 
nal proposers and framers of the Irish 
poor law. Tlave any of these results been 
attained? Agrarian crimes are as com- 
mon as ever; mendicancy universally pre- 
vails throughout Ireland. With an expor- 
tation last year of two millions of quarters 
of corn and other grain, with an exporta- 
tion in the same year of one million head 
of cattle—in all sufficient food for two 
millions of people for one year—and with 
increasing deposits in the savings’ banks, 
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a large portion of the Irish peasantry would 
die of starvation were it not for the relief 
afforded by England. I contend, there- 
fore, the Irish poor law has been ineffec- 
tual. I contend that the legal provision 
which has been made for the relief of des- 
titution in Ireland is insufficient to meet 
the ordinary amount of destitution which 
exists in that country, and is therefore 
wholly inadequate for any extraordinary 
emergency. I come to this conclusion 
from an examination of the returns which 
have been laid before Parliament by the 
Poor Law Commissioners. Amongst those 
returns there is an account of the number 
of paupers relieved in the poor-law unions 
of Ireland, and an account of the expen- 
diture thereby incurred; there are likewise 
similar accounts for England. On referring 
to these accounts, I find the most extraor- 
dinary difference in the number of paupers 
relieved, and the amount of poor-law ex- 
penditure in the two countries, as com- 
pared to their respective populations. 
Now, as I believe that there is, on 
ordinary occasions at least, as much real 
destitution in Ireland as in England—as I 
consider that the legal provision for desti- 
tion in England is not much too great—I 
am compelled to come to the conclusion, 
that the legal provision for destitution in 
Ireland is much too little. In order to 
bear out this conclusion, I must beg the 
attention of the House whilst I state a 
few facts from these returns. In the year 
1845, the Irish poor law was in full opera- 
tion in 113 unions in that country. The 
population of those unions in the census of 
1841, amounted to about seven millions 
and a quarter. In the course of the year 
1845, about 112,000 paupers were relieved 
in them, or about fifteen in every thousand 
of the population received relief under the 
Irish poor law. In the same year in Eng- 
land and Wales, the number of poor-law 
unions was 585; their population in the 
census of 1841 was thirteen millions and a 
half; the number of paupers relieved in them 
during the quarter ending Lady-day, 1845, 
amounted to a million and a quarter; or 
about ninety-two in every thousand of the 
population received relief under the Eng- 
lish poor law in the course of one quarter 
of a year. In proportion, therefore, to 
population, at least six times as many pau- 
pers annually receive poor-law relief in 
this country as in Ireland. In 1845, the 
expenditure upon the relief of the poor in 
the Irish unions was 300,000/., or about 
93d. a head of the population of those 
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unions. In the English unions, the expen- 
diture exceeded 2,760,000/., or 6s. 6d. a 
head of the population. Thus, in Eng- 
land, on an average, every man, woman, 
and child annually contributes eight times 
as much for the legal relief of the poor as 
in Ireland. Sir, I think, as I have al- 
ready said, that it cannot be denied that 
there is, on ordinary occasions, at least as 
much real destitution in Ireland as in 
England ; it follows, therefore, either that 
there is not sufficient legal provision for 
the poor in Ireland, or that there has been 
absurd and lavish expenditure upon the 
relief of the poor in England. I do not 
think it necessary to inquire whether the 
expenditure under the English poor law 
has been extravagant. In fact, many per- 
sons consider that the administration of 
the English poor law has been too parsi- 
monious; and that the great principle of 
the administration of that law is a harsh 
one, namely, that the condition of the 
pauper should be made less eligible than 
that of the independent labourer. Sir, I 
am quite of a contrary opinion. I maintain 
that that principle is a sound one. I consi- 
der that the Poor Law Commissioners have 
incurred unmerited obloquy on account of 
it; and in my opinion it should never for a 
moment be lost sight of in any modification 
of the Irish poor law. I recommend an 
alteration in that law simply on the grounds 
that, differing from the English poor law, 
it is insufficient for the relief of the ordi- 
nary amount of destitution which exists in 
Ireland. It may be said that the Irish 
poor law is of recent date; that it has not 
had a suticent trial; and that if it were 
properly administered, it would be ade- 
quate for all ordinary occasions. I 
believe, Sir, that the Irish poor law 
has not been well administered; that 
the guardians of some of the unions 
have been very unwilling to relieve the 
destitute poor. In some instances they 
even refused to levy a rate and to open 
the workhouses. In other instances the 
guardians have refused to admit into the 
workhouses paupers who were clearly en- 
titled to relief. I make these statements 
on the authority of the Poor Law Com- 
missioners, who were examined last year 
before a Committee of the House of Lords. 
I have no doubt, Sir, that gradually the 
administration of the Irish poor law would 
improve; that the guardians of the unions 
would learn what were their duties, and 
would perform them; and that more relief 
would be given to paupers. But I contend 
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that if that law were administered in the | 
best possible manner, it would still be in- | 
sufficient to relieve the amount of destitu- 

tion which exists in Ireland, supposing, as | 
I do, that the ordinary amount of destitu- 

tion in that country is as great in propor- 
tion to the population as it is in England. | 
This position can easily be proved, by a 
mere statement of the number of persons | 
who could receive relief under the Irish 
Ireland is divided into 130, 
In each union there isa! 
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poor law. 
poor-law unions. 
workhouse. Out of that workhouse no re- 
lief can be legally given, or is given. Not | 
only the healthy and able-bodied man who, | 
it may be supposed, would support himself | 
if he were willing to work and earnest in | 
secking for it; but the aged, the infirm, | 
the disabled, the sick, the widow with her | 
orphan children, all must enter the work- | 
house; and when the workhouse is filled, | 
the law says let the remainder of the 
destitute perish. With such a law it is 
evident that there should be a sufficient 
amount of workhouse accommodation to 
relieve the ordinary destitution of the 
country. Does that amount of work- 
house accommodation exist in Ireland ? 
The Irish workhouses are calculated to 
contain about 100,000 persons; and it is 
estimated that with that amount of accom- 
modation 200,000 paupers might receive 
in-door relief in the course of a year. If, 
therefore, poor-law relief be required in the 
course of a year for more than 200,000 
persons in Ireland—that is, for more than 
twenty-four in every thousand of the popu- | 
lation—it follows that the Irish workhouse 
accommodation is insufficient. Now, I 
have already said that in the English unions 
ninety-two in every thousand of the popu- 
lation received poor-law relief in the course 
of three months in the year 1845; as a 
considerable number of these persons were 
permanent paupers, it is estimated that 
fully one-third more, or 120 in every thou- 
sand of the population of Englandand Wales, 
received relief in the course of that year. 
I consider this estimate to be a low one; 
but supposing it to be correct, and assum- 
ing that the amount of destitution in Ireland 
is not less in proportion to population than 
in England, it follows that, with the present 
Irish poor law, it would be necessary, in 
order to relieve the average amount of 
Irish destitution, that there should be a 
fourfold increase in the amount of work- 
house accommodation. It may be said, 
that by far the larger portion of the poor- 
law relief which is given in England is out- 
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door relief, and that it was intended, under 
the Irish poor law, only to provide relief 
for an amount of destitution equivalent to 
that which is relieved in the English work- 
houses. This is true; and it appears to 
me to have been a great mistake on the 
part of the framers of the Irish poor law. 
Mr. Nicholls found that workhouses, which 
would contain one per cent of the popula- 


_tion, were sufficient for all purposes of in- 


door relief under the English poor law; 
and thence he calculated that the Irish 


| workhouses should be able to contain one 


per cent of the Irish population, or 80,000 
persons. I have already said that the Irish 
workhouses will contain nearly 100,000 
persons, and would thus afford relief, in the 
course of the year, to 200,000 paupers. 
This, then, would be sufficient workhouse 
accommodation for Ireland, if the Irish 
poor law were the same as the English; 
for I find that, during the quarter of the 
year ending Lady-day, 1845, the number 
of paupers who received relief in the work- 
houses of the poor-law unions of England 
and Wales was about 180,000; and there- 
fore, in the course of the year, the number 
must have amounted to at least 240,000. 
The equivalent number for Ireland would 
be 140,000. For this number of paupers 
there is sufficient workhouse accommodation 
in that country. But that accommodation 
is wholly insufficient, if any considerable 
portion of those classes of paupers who 
receive out-door relief in England, are to 
receive relief in Ireland. Now, what are 
the class of paupers who receive out-door 


/relief in England? Are they to be denied 


all poor-law relief in Ireland? Are they 
to be left to starve, or to depend upon the 
voluntary contributions of the charitable ? 
I think I can show that they are as much 
entitled to poor-law relief as any other 
class of paupers. The Poor Law Commis- 
sioners have most properly, in my opinion, 
laid down very strict rules with regard to 
the giving of out-door relief; and they have 
enforced those rules in a large proportion 
of the English unions. They permit out- 
door relief to be given first to the aged and 
infirm—to persons wholly or partially dis- 
abled. Of this class about 300,000 persons 
received out-door relief during the quarter 
ending Lady-day, 1845. Secondly, to 
widows, and wives abandoned by their hus- 
bands, with children under the age of six- 
teen dependent upon them. This class 
consisted, in the quarters to which I have 
already referred, of about 50,000 women, 


and 140,000 children—in all 190,000 in- 
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dividuals. Thirdly, out-door relief is given | ficient to relieve the ordinary amount of 
to able-bodied persons on account of sick-| destitution which exists in Ireland. Ip 
ness or accident. Under this head, about’ order to prove this position, I have pro- 
140,000 adults received relief in the quar- | ceeded upon the assumption that, generally 
ter ending Lady-day, 1845; the number of speaking, there is at least as much desti- 
children dependent upon them is not stated tution in proportion to the population in 
in the returns; they could not, however, | Ireland as in England. I have shown that 
have been fewer than 140,000. These of the class who receive in-door relief 
three classes, therefore, make a total in the poor-law unions of England and 
of 770,000 persons who received out-| Wales, there must be at least 140,000 
door relief in the poor-law unions of Eng- | persons who would require relief in Ireland 
land and Wales in the quarter ending in the course of a year. I have shown 
Lady-day, 1845. In addition to them, likewise that of the three classes to whom 
290,000 other paupers received out-door the Poor Law Commissioners as much as 
relief in the course of the period in possible confine the giving of out-door relief, 
question. A large portion of these per- | there cannot be less than 760,000 paupers 
sons were without doubt vagrants and in Ireland who would require relief in the 
able-bodied men and women, to whom | course of a year. Adding these two nun- 
the Poor Law Commissioners endeavour | bers together, their sum, 900,000, is a low 
as much as possible to refuse out-door | estimate of the annual amount of the desti- 
relief ; but a considerable number were | tution in Ireland. Consequently, to re- 
orphans, foundlings, lunatics, and idiots. | lieve this destitution, cither the number of 
As, however, there is no specific return workhouses in Ireland must at the lowest 
of their respective numbers, I shall omit lestimate be increased threefold, or the 
them from my calculations. Confining | provisions of the Irish Poor Law must be 
myself, therefore to the three classes| amended. The question is whether the 
to whom the Poor Law Commissioners | amount of workhouse accommodation in 
sanction and even command that out-/| Ireland should be increased to the extent 
door relief should be given, I repeat} that I have mentioned, or whether the 
that of those three classes 770,000 in-| Irish Poor Law should be made similar to 
dividuals received relief in the poor-law | the English one? Though much might 
unions of England and Wales, in the, be said in favour of the former alternative, 
quarter ending Lady-day, 1845; and/I think it must be rejected at once on ac- 
consequently the number for the year | count of the great expense it would entail. 
could not have been less than one million. | Without an efficient poor law, the wave of 
Assuming that on ordinary occasions there | Irish destitution will break on the cities of 
is an equivalent amount of similar destitu- | our western coast, and, overwhelming them, 
tion in Ireland, these three classes would | spread pauperism and pestilence through- 
consist of 760,000 persons, for whom there | out the land. Now, the people of England 
is no sufficient provision under the existing | are willing to make great sacrifices to 
poor law. Now, I ask, are such persons | assist the people of Ireland in the preseat 
entitled to poor-law relief? I ask, are the emergency; but they justly expect that as 
aged, the infirm, the disabled, the sick, the the property of England must bear the 
widow, and the orphan, entitled to relief burden of the pauperism of England, so 
under a good system of poor laws or not? | the property of Ireland should bear the 
If they are, and you intend to relieve them | permanent burden of Irish destitution. I 
under the existing law, then you must in- | entreat hon. Members from Ireland to dis- 
crease the number of your workhouses | miss from their minds—to eradicate as 
threefold. If they are not to be relieved, | speedily as possible from the minds of 
then are they to starve, or are they to de- | their fellow-countrymen—the notion that 
pend upon the voluntary contributions of the people of England will consent perma- 
the charitable? Sir, I thought one of, nently to support the poor of Ireland. Let 
the first objects of an Irish Poor Law was them give up the vain hope of shifting the 
to put down mendicancy, and to substitute burden from their shoulders, and prepare 
an equal rate upon the whole property of manfully to support it. They cannot per- 
the country for that most unequal tax | mit their destitute to starve. They must 
which is levied by mendicants upon the | support them either by voluntary contribu- 
charitable, and especially upon the poorer | tions or by an efficient poor law. Now, 
classes in Ireland. I have thus attempted | a system of voluntary contributions is the 
to show that the Irish Poor Law is insuf- | most expensive and unequal mode of re- 
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lieving the destitute. For alms are given 
not only to the aged, infirm, disabled, and 
destitute, who would secure support under 
a good poor law; but contributions are 
levied from the charitable and humane by 
the sturdy beggar, too lazy to work; by 
the cunning impostor, who feigns misery; 
by the loud, and clamorous, and complain- 
ing, to whom the workhouse would be a 
sure test of destitution, and a strong stim- 
ulus to exertion. In addition, therefore, 
to the cost of relieving the destitute, a tax 
is levied for the benefit of the idle. That 
tax falls most unequally on various classes 
of society. It presses most upon the chari- 
table and humane; it is a grievous burden 
upon the lower and poorer orders, them- 
selves on the verge of destitution; whilst 
the higher and richer classes, especially 
those who do not reside in the country, 
escape. The remaining alternative is an 
efficient poor law. I have already stated 
what, in my opinion, should be the princi- 
ple, and what the provisions of such a law. 
Without an efficient poor law, agrarian 
outrages will never cease—mendicancy and 
vagrancy will never diminish—life and pro- 
perty will never be secure—steady industry 
will never be known—and the Irish peasant 
will continue to be the most degraded and 
the most miserable being in Europe, annu- 
ally on the brink of starvation, periodically 
famished—a disgrace to the empire, and a 
heavy burden to the industrious people of 
Great Britain. In recommending that the 
Irish Poor Law be amended, it must not be 
supposed that I think that a poor law 
alone would be a remedy for all the evils 
under which Ireland labours. Subsidiary 
measures are required even to give efficacy 
to the poor law itself. Mendicancy and 
vagraney should be prohibited and pun- 
ished. Neither the able-bodied man, nor 
the aged, nor the infirm, should be per- 
mitted to beg. For the aged and the in- 
firm, the poor law should afford sufticient 
relief; and to the able-bodied man the poor 
law should offer the workhouse as a secu- 
rity against starvation; and the workhouse 
relief should be such as to render the con- 
dition of the able-bodied pauper decidedly 
less eligible than that of the independent 
labourer. But if it be right, as I believe it 
is, to employ such means to induce the able- 
bodied man to seek employment, and if he 
cannot find it in his native country, it is 
but just that he should be furnished with 
the means of finding employment else- 
where—I mean in the colonies. Therefore, 
Sir, in my opinion, in conjunction with an 
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amended poor law, a measure of syste- 
matic emigration is required. I believe 
that a most effectual system of emigration 
might be carried on, at little or no expense 
to the imperial treasury, by applying the 
proceeds of the sales of waste lands in the 
colonies to the purposes of emigration. 
This plan has been submitted to the con- 
sideration of the House on several occa- 
sions by my hon. Friend the Member for 
Gateshead, by myself, and others. I will 
not, however, trespass upon the patience 
of the House now, by entering upon the 
subject of emigration, but content myself 
with observing that there are two pro- 
blems to be solved with regard to Ire- 
land, neither of which ean be solved se- 
parately—the one is to make the able-bo- 
died Irishman desire steady and continuous 
employment; the other is to give him 
that steady and continuous employment. 
An efficient poor law, and a law against 
mendicancy and vagrancy, may do much 
towards inducing the Irish labourer to 
work, Systematic emigration, and other 
measures, may open to him new fields of 
employment; but the Irish proprietors are 
the persons who must exert themselves, 
and must provide employment for the great 
bulk of the Irish population in the cultiva- 
tion and improvement of their estates. It 
is said that a large portion of the Irish 
landowners are too poor—that their estates 
are so burdened by debts, mortgages, set- 
tlements, and other incumbrances, that 
they are merely the nominal possessors of 
those estates, and receive but a trifling 
portion of the rents. In fact they are 
bankrupts, and the existence of this class 
of bankrupt proprietors is one of the great- 
est curses of Ireland. They are unable 
to discharge the obligations imposed upon 
them by the seeming possession of their 
estates. They bring discredit upon their 
whole order, and upon all its members, 
however meritorious some of them may be. 
They must be got rid of. They must be 
treated as bankrupt merchants and trades- 
men are treated in this country. Their 
estates must be sold, the proceeds divided 
between their creditors, and then it may 
be hoped that their successors will do their 
duty as landowners. Depend upon it, Sir, 
the salvation of Ireland can only be worked 
out by the efforts of Irish landowners and 
proprietors; if they exert themselves, are 
bold and courageous, they may convert the 
present hideous calamity into a great moral 
and social revolution for the benefit of Ire- 
land, and the people of England will gladly 
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assist them by every means in their power; 
but if they are fainthearted, craven, neg- 
ligent, and apathetic, then God help them, 
for man cannot. 

Mr. SHAW had risen after the nob'e 
Lord (Lord J. Russell) in the early part of 
the evening, as the noble Lord had so 
pointedly alluded to the deputation of which 
he had formed one, who waited upon the 
noble Lord on the subject of the Bill, and 
the noble Lord had even done him the 
honour to quote some observations that had 
fallen from him; and as he had not then 
caught the Speaker’s eye, he had since 
had the opportunity of looking into docu- 
ments which he thought had an important 
bearing on some of the remarks of the noble 
Lord. He was sorry the noble Lord had 
found it necessary to commence the pro- 
ceedings of a Committee on the perma- 
nent poor law of Ireland by opening a ge- 
neral discussion on the present calamity 
with which Ireland was afflicted; and it 
afforded to his mind a further proof of the 
entire unfitness of the present occasion of 
excitement and uncertainty for the calm 
and deliberate consideration of that im- 
portant—he felt, vitally important—ques- 
tion, a good permanent poor law for Ire- 
land. Any temporary measure, however 
stringent, that the Government might have 
asked for the emergency, he would not 
have refused. As, however, the noble 
Lord had gone at length into the subject 
of the Irish distress, and a defence of the 
conduct of the Government in reference to 
it—he was bound to say that he had never 
joined in the outcry against the Govern- 
ment to which the noble Lord had alluded. 
True it was that the Labour-rate Act, the 
Temporary Relief Act, and the whole sys- 
tem then in operation in Ireland, were 
open to the gravest objections in principle, 
and necesssarily liable to great abuses and 
evils ; but they had been only caught at in 
the midst of an unexampled emergency, 
when the ery was for life, and the object 
of the moment, at any hazard, to save the 
people from perishing of want. It was 
much easier, under such circumstances, to 
find fault with the measures of the Govern- 
ment, than to propose sufficient substitutes. 
He did not believe it was possible for a 
Government to supply the food of a nation. 
They must reverently regard a famine, 
such as then unhappily pervaded Ireland, 
as a visitation from Providence ; and when 
famine or pestilence visited a nation, as 
when disease or death were sent to their 
own houses, they flew to every remedy to 
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avert, and every expedient to alleviate 
them; but, after all, they could but humbly 
acknowledge that the issues of life and 
death were not in their hands. He could 
not make the same allowance for the noble 
Lord, in respect of the permanent measure 
then before them, either as to the time of 
introducing it, or still less for making a 
portion of it—that system which, he be- 
lieved, the noble Lord for the first time in 
his life had ever advocated—namely, out- 
déor relief to the able-hodied. It was 
against all the known opinions, all the re- 
corded convictions, of the noble Lord. He 
could regard it as little less than a breach 
of faith towards Ireland by that House, 
but, above all, by any member of Lord 
Grey’s Government, then to propose out- 
door relief for Ireland. He was one of 
those who, against the opinion of many of 
those with whom he generally acted in 
Ireland, had assisted in passing the exist- 
ing poor law for Ireland in 1838; but 
should he, or any thinking man who knew 
Ireland, have done so, had it been sup- 
posed that in less than ten years, before 
the law, struggling with many difficulties, 
almost overcome by them, had had a fair 
trial—that it would have been attempted 
to superadd out-door relief to the able- 
bodied—a system which the noble Lord 
knew as well as any man had nearly de- 
stroyed both property and the poor in 
England? The noble Lord had referred 
to the English Poor Law Amendment Act, 
which at that time had been only four 
years passed; and he was ready to contend, 
not only from all the debates, the reports, 
and every concurrent authority of the time, 
but from the very terms of the English 
Act, particularly the 52nd Section, that 
the intention and policy of that Act was 
as soon as possible to put an end to out- 
door relicf to the able-bodied in England. 
What did Mr. Nicholls, the Commissioner 
of the present Government, on whose re- 
ports the Irish Poor Law was founded, say 
upon that point? He said, in his second 
report— 





“To establish out-door relief in Ireland would 
be to act in direct contradiction to English ex- 
perience, and to the spirit of the English law. It 
would introduce a practice in one country, under 
the prejudicial effects of which the other has long 
been suffering. It would be establishing different 
and opposing principles of action in the two coun- 
tries ; for out-door relief is at present only tolerated 
in England, as an evil unavoidable for a time, and 
which is to be gotten rid of as speedily as pos- 
sible.” 


And Mr. Nicholls added— 
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«‘ The consequence of any such a tempt must be 
in Ireland, as it notoriously was in England, not 
only to diminish the value and destroy the se- 
curity of property, but also to demoralise the 
whole labouring population.” 

The noble Lord had referred at some 
length to the resolutions presented to him 
from the Peers and Commoners of Ireland 
who had subseribed them. He was one of 
that number—he had gone on the deputa- 
tion to the noble Lord, and he was pre- 
pared to stand by those resolutions. The 
noble Lord had adverted particularly to 
the third—it was the all-important one, 
that which related to out-door relief to the 
able-bodied ; and in answer to the noble 
Lord’s challenge, he would take it under 


the two heads into which the noble Lord | 


had divided it. The first was— 
“That the principle of out-door relief to the 
able-bodied labourers of Ireland has been con- 
demned by the various Parliamentary Commit- 
tees, as well as by the public officers appointed to 
consider this subject.” 
The noble Lord had rather slurred over 
that important point of authority; but he 
had, since the noble Lord spoke, refreshed 
his recollection of those authorities. The 
difficulty was in the multitude of them— 
for they ran in one uniform current—to 
know where to make a selection. 


nutes upon that, the really vital point of 
the Bill, he would read some extracts, taken 
from different periods and the most au- 


thentie sources, and principally from the | 


mouths of those persons who were likely 
then to be called upon to administer the 
very system they had unequivocally con- 
demned. Ie found the first report on the 
subject, after the Union, in 1804, was 
against the introduction of such a system 
into Ireland, and declared it would be 
highly injurious to the country, and disad- 
vantageous to the lower classes. The first 
recommendation of the Poor Law Commis- 
sion, of 1834, upon which the English 
Poor Law Amendment Act had been 
founded, was—‘‘ That all relief to able- 
bodied persons should cease, other than in 
workhouses, which was the spirit and in- 
tention of the Act of 43rd of Elizabeth;”’ 
and they added an observation which ap- 
plied with peculiar force to the case then 
before the House, namely, ‘“ That the 
bane of all pauper legislation was legislat- 
ing for extreme ecases.’’ The Committees 
of that Ilouse of 1817 and 1819, upon the 
Poor Laws, and the Condition of the Poor, 


reported against out-door relief, to the | 
able-bodied; but he was unwilling to tres- | 
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pass on the indulgence of the House by 
reading quotations from them. He could 
not, however, pass by the report on La- 
bourers’ Wages of 1824, because that was 
supposed to be the report of the noble Lord 
himself (Lord John Russell), and that 
stated, speaking of out-door relief— 

“« That the worst consequence of the system is 
the degradation of the character of the labouring 
class. The principle of tree labour produces in- 
dustry, frugality, and sobriety; that of poor-law 
labour or out-door relief, idleness, imprudence, and 
vice.” 

That was the noble Lord’s opinion in 1824. 
Again, the Committee of 1838, which had 
made a most voluminous inquiry on the 
subject, took the same view of out-door re- 
lief to the able-bodied, and declared— 

| % Your Committee find, on the evils of out-door 
| relief an uniform opinion has been expressed by 
| 





the Committees of this House, and the reports all 

concur in deprecating it.” 
|The last quotation on that subject with 
| which he would trouble the House was 
‘from the report of the Lords’ Committee of 

the last year, 1846, on the Irish Poor Law. 
'It contained the following opinions of the 
| best-informed persons on the subject of 
‘out-door relief. Mr. George C. Lewis 
| stated— 

“ My belief is, that the introduction of a system 
of out-door relief in Ireland would be a most dis- 
astrous measure. J think it would impoverish 
| the rich, without improving the condition of the 
| poor.” 
| Mr. Senior said— 

“ T believe, that if to the existing poor law in 

| Ireland were superadded out-door relief, all the 
evils produced in England in 300 years, would be 
produced in Ireland in ten. It would be an entire 
confiscation of property.” 

Mr. Twisleton, the resident Commissioner 
‘in Ireland, gave on oath the following 
opinion :— 

“TI conceive it would be a fatal step to intro- 
duce any system of out-door relief for the unem- 
ployed population of Ireland I aim convinced it 
would be attended with the most disastrous con- 
sequences, and seriously aggravate the misfortunes 
of Ireland. I believe it is morally impracticable 
to devise a system of out-door relief for an agri- 
cultural population, receiving low wages, which 
shall place a pauper in a worse condition than 
that of the independent labourer.” 

Mr. Gulston and Mr. Clements, assistant 
commissioners in Ireland, fully confirmed 
the foregoing; and the Committee add— 

‘‘That they concur in these opinions, and do 
not hesitate to say, that the introducing any sys- 
tem of out-door relief in Ireland would be dan- 
gerous to the general interests of the community, 
and especially to the interests of the very class for 
whose well-being such relief was intended.” 


Such, then, were his proofs that all the 
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recorded authorities condemned the prin-| that a permanent poor law could not be 
ciple of out-door relief to the able-bodied. adapted to an extreme exigency—and that 
The second branch of the resolution in| you might as well mock a thousand star. 
question was— | ving men with the offer of one loaf of bread, 
“ That the experience of the last twelve months, | 28 the millions that you would by that 
by which it has been shown how relief, even though | Bill Jead to expect out-door relief from the 
accompanied with work, has interfered with ordi- | Tyish Poor Law, by sacrificing to them the 
nary agricultural labour, and endangered the fu- | bens if 3 ey 
ture production of food for the people, demon- | entire rateable property of the country, 
strates conclusively how much more fatally a sys- | 288uming it to be all free from previous in- 
tem of gratuitous out-door relief to the able-bodied cumbrances. Notwithstanding all—despite 
labourer will produce and perpetuate the same la- of authority—of experience—of reason— 
mentable consequences.” the measure, he had no doubt, would pass, 
He maintained that that was perfectly; Many causes would combine to produce 
true, and it was only that day he had) that result; but he verily believed there 
received letters from Ireland to the same | would be wanting from among them the 
effect, like many that he had before re-| calm and sober conviction of any one per- 
ceived, stating, that offers were made to |.son who understood the subject, that the 
the labourers on the public works of task-| measure would serve the purpose it pro- 
work, at a rate by which they might easily | fessed to have in view. Many would sup- 
earn 10s. a week; but they preferred the | port it from a sort of unreasoning and de- 
laziness of the public works at 5s. He}|sponding benevolence, as regarded Irish 
verily believed that nearly the whole of | affairs; the Government were constrained 
those now employed on the public works— | by the pressure of circumstances, and the 





and not much less than half the population 
of Ireland, were depending for subsistence 
on them—would fall upon the system of 
out-door relief about to be provided by that 
Bill; and, under that weight, the whole 
poor law must necessarily break down. 
The noble Lord seemed to think that the 
numbers likely to seek relief were not so 
greatly disproportionate to the rateable 
property as they really were. Look to a 
return published that morning, and it would 
be found that in six western counties, Clare, 
Galway, Mayo, Roscommon, Sligo, and Lei- 


trim, the number of families of the whole 


population was 505,000; the men employ- 


ed on the public works 257,000, and the | 


entire rateable property 1,722,000/.: so 
that more than five-sixths of the whole 
population were depending on the pub- 
lie works, individually numbering about 
1,300,000; and the entire property of the 
district would yield them about 27s. a head 
for their year’s support. The noble Lord had 
not stated that the deputation had informed 
him that those whom they represented did 
not object to the right to relief in the work- 
house, or to out-door relief tothe permanent- 
ly disabled, which the Bill provided; and 
that while they did object to out-door relief 
to the able-bodied, they were willing to bear 
any burden that might be necessary for 
affording increased in-door relief by add- 
ing to the workhouses. When the noble 
Lord asked, ‘‘ What will you do if such 
another emergency as the present arises ¢”’ 
the answer was, that, at all events, the 
remedy of his Bill could not meet it — 


want of that intrinsic strength that could 
resist them, to propose a measure which 
he was persuaded they could not approve 
of ; but the real and proximate cause was 
the clamour that was raised in England, 
and had found its way into that House, 
against the Irish landlords, and, indeed, 
against Ireland generally. Ile admitted 
the generous liberality of the English peo- 
ple towards the calamitous distress of Ire- 
}land; but at the same time, he must say, 
that the tone of the public press in Eng- 
land—-of some Members of that House— 
and even of the legislation which he be- 
lieved was about to be forced upon them, 
was very hard to be borne. He would not, 
on ordinary occasions, quote extracts from 
| newspapers as authority in that House; but 
of late the language of some leading journals 
towards lreland was so remarkable, so much 
| concurred with the line taken by some Mem- 
/ bers in that House, and so disclosed the 
principle and motives by which he believed 
that Bill was urged forward, that he could 
not help referring to them. The leading 
journal of the metropolis day after day 
described the landlords and the people of 
Ireland as without hearts or feeling. The 
question, it said, before the Legislature 
was, whether 

—the industrious classes of England were to 
sink into drudges and slaves for the sole purpose 
of maintaining the landlords of Ireland in dis- 
graceful luxury, and the peasants in disgraceful 
barbarity and sloth :” 


That— 
“Robbery was deliberately planned against that 
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industrious nation; that the working men of Eng- 
land were marked out for pillage ; and the Irish 
landlord was counting the millions he could ex- 
tract from British industry, as coolly as the but- 
cher anticipates in fancy the cutting up of his bul- 
locks and sheep.” 

(The right hon. Gentleman also read an 
article from the Tablet newspaper.) He 
only had read it in consequence of the 
conclusion to which it came, namely— 

“ When, therefore, we hear it urged as an ob- 
jection to the poor laws, that a compulsory sys- 
tem of out-door relief will ruin the landlords, we 
answer, that this is its best possible recommenda- 
tion ;’— 
an object which, he was obliged to say, he 
believed was shared in by many both in 
this country and in that House. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Member for 
Bath was not in his place, therefore he 
would not allude to that hon. and learned 
Member; but there were other Members 
in the House of whom he thought those 
representing Ireland had just cause to 
complain. Those Gentlemen seemed not 
to think it beneath them to rake up anec- 
dotes of the private or domestic habits of 
particular Irish landlords, who had kept 
more horses or dogs than those Gentlemen 
approved of, and not given as much as 
they thought they should have done to 
the poor. He had no doubt that there 
were many in both countries who spent 
more than was necessary on their own 
establishments, who might otherwise have 
a considerable overplus that might be de- 
voted to purposes of charity. But what 
would be thought of Irish Gentlemen, if 
they pried into all the residences of Gros- 
yenor or Belgrave Squares, or the country 
seats of the English aristocracy; and then, 
when they found money spent in luxury 
or extravagance, that might be, at that 
time, given to the starving poor of Ireland, 
held up individuals who so acted to ob- 
loquy in that House, and exhibited them 
as specimens of the entire class of Eng- 
lish landlords ? [** Oh, oh!’’] Yes, Eng- 
lish Gentlemen might exclaim against that; 
but what he wanted to know was, if they 
would not bear such conduct from Irish 
Gentlemen, why were Irish Gentlemen to 
bear it from them? There were limits be- 
yond which men of feeling and spirit could 
hardly be expected to submit. It would 
have been difficult to bear at any time; but 
it was peculiarly difficult, when they saw 
their people dying around them, to be 
called butchers, robbers, and wolves, ready 
to devour the poor, when their hearts were 
bleeding for the poor, and when those who 
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made the charges were living in compara- 
tive ease, peace, and plenty in this coun- 
try; while the Irish Gentlemen, their ac- 
quaintances, their friends, their families in 
Ireland, were spending their time, their 
every energy, their whole means, to alle- 
viate the overwhelming misery that sur- 
rounded them; and were caring for, and 
weeping over, the poor dying people, when 
all their means failed to sustain them. 
They might easily succeed in destroying 
the landlords of Ireland; but the most 
sanguine, as well as the most spiteful 
Member of that House, might depend upon 
it, that if, by the means he was then de- 
precating, they ruined the landlord, they 
would equally demoralise the people — 
banish every hope of independence or self- 
reliance from amongst them—desolate Ire- 
land with universal pauperism, and cause 
greater shoals than ever of her then more 
hopelessly miserable population to crowd 
the shores and seaports of England. He 
was a sincere and conscientious supporter 
of the Legislative Union; he never could 
see but one alternative—either an United 
Parliament, or a dismembered and sepa- 
rated empire. But this he must say, that, 
while he agreed with the noble Lord that 
the calamity which had visited Ireland had 
softened asperities in that country, and 
brought together those whoi party differ- 
ences and religious dissensions had before 
kept asunder, cordially to co-operate in 
administering to the wants and sufferings 
of their distressed and starving fellow- 
countrymen ; yet, while he acknowledged 
the pecuniary liberality of England, he 
must assert, that the tone and temper of 
the public press and the public sentiment 
in England, as also in that Ilouse, towards 
Ireland in her present calamity, were such 
as he, though now no short time a Mem- 
ber of that House, had never before wit- 
nessed, and such as must have the effect 
of estranging the feelings of the different 
parts of the United Kingdom from eaeh 
other. Ile was sorry to have trespassed 
so long upon the House, and to have felt 
bound by his duty, as an Irish representa- 
tive, to express sentiments which might 
have been distasteful to English Members. 
He would not then observe upon the other 
provisions of tho Bill to which the noble 
Lord had referred. He considered them 
unimportant compared with that of out- 
door-relief to the able-bodied labourer; and 
upon the principle of that provision he was 
determined, at the proper time, to record 
his own opinion, and to divide the House, 
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small as might be the minority which would 
support him. 

Mr. ELLICE reminded the House that 
the question which the noble Lord (Lord 
J. Russell) had put to the Irish Members 
of that House, respecting the principle of 
the present measure, had never yet been 
answered, still less had they stated how 
Irish destitution could be provided for out 
of the property of Ireland unless by some 
measure of the description now before the 
House. The right hon. Gentleman who had 
just spoken had entered into a long detail 
of the grievances which the landlords and 
the Irish nation supposed themselves to 
have a right to complain of from the pre- 
sent state of feeling in this country. He 
did think his right hon. Friend might as 
well have abstained from quoting opinions 
from certain journals of this country, which 
he knew were little shared by Members on 
any side of the House. The opinions of 
the Tablet newspaper, he was sure, were 
not shared by Members of any side of the 
House. But when the right hon. Gentle- 
man went beyond this, and complained of 
the unjust feelings of the people of this 
country towards Ireland—when he said 
that not only the feelings of the Legisla- 
ture and of the people, but the character 
of our legislation of late years, had been 
adverse to the interests and adverse to the 
character of his own country, he had surely 
forgotten what had been the course of that 
legislation. From the passing of the Ca- 
tholie Relief Bill till now, measure had sue- 
ceeded measure, granting, if not equal pri- 
vileges on all occasions, as nearly equal as 
was consistent with the state of opinion in 
this country at the time; and the state of 
opinion had been so gradually but steadily 
progressing in liberal feeling towards Ire- 
land, that he believed at this moment there 
were very few men, either in that House 
or in the country, who were not of opinion 
that the principle to be adopted in all our 
legislation for the government of Ireland, 
should be equal rights and equal privileges. 
With respect to the measure before the 
House, the right hon. Gentleman seemed 
to think that it was founded upon a feeling 
of hostility to the Irish landlords. If there 
was such a feeling existing with respect to 
the Irish landlords, he begged to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman whether there was 
not some ground for suspicion with respect 
to their conduct in the recent distress in 
Ireland ? It was very convenient, perhaps, 
for the right hon. Gentleman to make a 
distinction between the resident and non- 
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resident proprietors; but the public of this 
country looked to the proprietors of Ire. 
land as a whole; and had a right to ex- 
pect from them, as a whole, the fulfilment 
of their duty in the same way as it was 
performed by the landlords of England and 
Scotland. When he heard the hon. Mem- 
ber for Mayo describe a scene which had 
occurred in that county with respect to 
the cultivation of a portion of wild land by 
certain poor persons who were ejected the 
moment they had brought it into a state of 
fertility, in order to be placed in another 
barren spot, merely to resume their fruit- 
less labour, to be ejected again in similar 
cireumstances—when such statements as 
these were made, not by Englishmen, but 
by the right hon. Gentleman’s own coun- 
trymen, did the right hon. Gentleman think 
that they would not produce an effect upon 
the feelings of this country? The pro- 
prietors of this country were heavily rated 
for the support of their own poor. He had 
been informed, for instance, that Lord 
Hood had been rated for his property, near 
Coventry, to the extent of 40s. an acre, in 
times of less distress than the present. 
Was it wonderful then, when the landed 
proprietors of this country were obliged to 
make such exertions for the relief of their 
own poor, and when they saw the conse- 
quences arising from the want of a proper 
system of relief for the destitution of Ire- 
land, that they should turn round and say, 
“ As the present system has failed, let us 
see whether a new system will remedy the 
evil?’’ This was the cause of the feeling 
of which the right hon. Gentleman com- 
plained. He called upon the right hon. 
Gentleman to reflect what this country 
was now required to do. The noble Lord 
(Lord J. Russell) had stated that he was 
called upon to raise large sums of money by 
way of taxation for the relief of Ireland. 
The public had also contributed largely, 
generously, and voluntarily, towards the 
same object. But, beyond this, we had at 
this moment the Irish poor pressing upon 
the rates of this country. The case of 
Liverpool had been often referred to; but 
let them also look to Bethnal-green and 
the west of Scotland, and they would find 
that three-fourths in some eases, and one- 
half in others, of the local rates were levied 
for the relief of Irish destitution, which was 
absolutely unprovided for at home. The 
right hon. Gentleman need not therefore 
have gone so far as he had gone for 4 
reason why the people of this country were 
determined to put an end to this state of 
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things. The public would hear with sin-| ject to which allusion had already been 
cere gratification the statement of the noble | made—the state of the poor law for Scot- 
Lord that evening. For himself, he had|land. The Government, it seemed, fore- 
heard with great satisfaction the determi- | saw no necessity for an extension of this 
nation of a united Cabinet to carry this | principle of out-door relief to Scotland. He 
measure as a part of their policy towards | must say, that he too saw no necessity at 
Ireland. He had had no doubt on the sub- | present; and he must admit, that much as 
ject himself ; but the sincerity of the Ca- he objected to the existing plan when it 
binet had been doubted by others. Hehad | was proposed by the right hon. Baronet 
even heard statements in that House im-| (Sir J. Graham), he had been more than 
pugning it, and he was therefore delighted | satisfied with the working of it. This, 
to hear his noble Friend boldly assert that | however, might be partly owing to the good 
it was the determination of Government to | management of that very efticient officer, 
earry through this great measure—a mea- | Sir J. M‘Neill, in superintending the Board 
sure from the passing of which, whatever | of Edinburgh; much remained to be done, 
opinion the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. | and that law also might be found to require 
Shaw) might have upon it, he believed amendments and extensions. He thought 
Ireland would date the commencement of that in the lowland districts of Scotland 
her regeneration. The right hon. Gentle- | the time might be far distant when it would 
man had gone into a long statement of the | be necessary to extend the law with respect 
reasons and arguments which a great many | to relief to the able-bodied poor; he might 
able men had adduced, who had generally | probably have a different impression with 
concurred in lamenting the necessity, if; respect to the highland districts. The 
not in resisting the enactment, of out-door | noble Lord had rightly said, that the ori- 
relief; but since that opinion had been | ginal principle of the Scotch law was pro- 
promulgated—and he did not stand there bably the best upon which a system of 
to quarrel with the reasoning upon which | poor laws could be founded. The persons 
it was founded—but since that opinion had | entitled to relief were the impotent and 
been promulgated, what had been our ex- | perfectly infirm and destitute; the vagrants 
perience on the subject? Human nature | were very summarily dealt with; and the 











could not be cut and carved with square | 
and compasses to precise rules; cireum- | 
stances must be taken as they arose; and | 
this present measure would no doubt re- | 
quire revision from time to time to meet | 
cireumstances as they should arrive. He | 
was content with it as a great step towards 
a better state of things; he did not pre- 
tend to say it was perfect. With respect, 
for instance, to the question whether rating 
should be by electoral district or by union, 
it would probably be found by experience 
ultimately that we should be obliged to 
adopt one rule with respect to the great 
towns, another with respect to the rural 
listricts, and perhaps a third with respect 
to the rural districts where there were 
small towns. It might be wrong to sepa- 
rate a city like Cork into electoral divisions; 
but where a landed proprietor had been 
spending his whole life in improving his 
neighbourhood, it would surely be wrong 
also to ruin him by uniting this neighbour- 
hood for rating purposes with that of a 
proprietor who had entirely neglected his 
tenantry. Experience would enable us to 
adapt the law to meet the varying cireum- 
stances of the country; but we must com- 
mence this great reform with some new 
system. One word with respect to a sub- 


race of beggars that now infested Ireland 
was put down by the vigorous execution of 
the law; able-bodied men were not entitled 
to relief from poor rates; but every man 
upon every estate who was out of employ- 
ment had a right to demand from the pro- 
prietor of that estate food in return for la- 
bour. That was the ancient poor law of 
Scotland, and better principles were not 
likely to be very soon discovered. He (Mr. 
Ellice) was convinced that the Bill before 
the House was not brought forward out of 
hostility to the landlords; but simply from 
a conviction that the destitution of Ireland 
must be provided for out of its property ; 
and till he heard a better plan suggested 
for effecting that, he would support this 
measure. 

Sir B. HALL: Mr. Speaker: When 
the noble Lord the Member for the city of 
London intimated to the House that it was 
the intention of Her Majesty’s Government 
to introduce a Bill for the Amendment of 
the Irish Poor Law, and stated that it would 
contain clauses providing for out-door relief 
to the able-bodied poor under certain re- 
strictions, he expressed an earnest hope 
that when that measure was brought for- 
ward, it would not only have the acqui- 
escence, but the cordial support of hon. 
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Members connected with Ireland. I well 
recollect the very significant silence with 
which that announcement was received, 
and I was prepared for the opposition 
which was threatened on Monday last by 
the right hon. and learned Member the 
Recorder of Dublin (Mr. Shaw), and which 
he has manifested so strongly this evening. 
But, whatever opposition I could have ex- 
pected—whatever might be the nature of 
the amendments to be proposed by the 
right hon. Gentleman—lI never could have 
supposed that he would have made such 
attacks as he has thought proper to make 
upon my noble Friend at the head of the 
Government—attacks as unfounded as they 
are unjust, but displaying the weakness of 
the cause which is advocated so strenuously 
by the right hon. Gentleman. The right 
hon. Gentleman says that the noble Lord 
at the head of the Government has brought 
forward this Bill against his own convic- 
tion, and for the sole and especial purpose 
of ruining the Irish landlords. I was glad 
to find when the right hon. Gentleman 
uttered these sentiments, that they did not 
mect with any response from the House— 
that not one solitary cheer greeted such an 
assertion ; and I will undertake to say that 
there is not a man, either in this House or 
out of it, however much he may differ from 
my noble Friend in political opinions, who 
would accuse him of such dishonesty of 
purpose, and such unworthy motives. The 
right hon. Gentleman complains of the 
noble Lord for having stated his views as 
to the future progress of this measure: he 
finds fault with the noble Lord and Gen- 
tlemen on this side of the House for having 
discussed the great features which are 
contained in the Bill. But what does the 
right hon. Gentleman desire? Does he 
wish a Bil! of this nature to pass without 
discussion until he arrives at the clauses 
which he objects to? Does he think that 
he will stifle discussion—that he will pre- 
vent hon. Members expressing their opin- 
ions in this House, and letting those 
opinions go forth to the public through 
those channels of communication by which 
the public are daily informed of all our 
proceedings? I tell the right hon. Gen- 
tleman that this is the proper time for 
discussion. The second reading was passed 
almost sub silentio; and the only other 
period when a full discussion could with 
propriety and convenience be taken, is 
when the Motion is made for going into 
Committee. My noble Friend did right in 
opening the discussion. The right hon. 
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Gentleman has followed him, and I wij] 
endeavour to reply to the right hon, and 
learned Gentleman. When we last dis. 
cussed Irish subjects, the right hon. Gen. 
tleman made great complaints against 
those who had ventured to animadvert on 
the conduct of the Irish landlords. He said, 
“Do not deal in generalities. If there 
are such hard-hearted persons as you de- 
scribe, if such landlords do exist, let us 
hear who they are—give us some instances 
—tell us your authority for the statements 
you make, that we may have the power of 
meeting you.”” And now to-night, fearing, 
I suppose, that we shall act as he desired, 
he tells us that it is wrong to enter into 
what he terms the intricacies of private 
life. But I accept the challenge of the 
right hon. Gentleman. 1 will give him 
names and circumstances, as he first de- 
manded, and I will leave the House and 
the public to judge whether or not I had 
grounds for the accusations I made. I am 
most willing and ready to admit that there 
are some most excellent landlords in Ireland 
—men who are making the greatest sacri- 
fices to alleviate the distress in their neigh- 
bourhood; and if I name such landlords 
as the Marquess of Londonderry, the Mar- 
quess of Waterford, and the Marquess of 
Lansdowne, as Members of the other House, 
and my noble Friend the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs (Lord Palmer- 
ston), and my hon. and gallant Friend the 
Member for Donegal (Colonel Conolly), 
and say that they are amongst the best 
landlords in Ireland, I am sure they will 
not consider that I am disparaging their 
great exertions if I say that I believe that 
there are hundreds who are vieing with 
them in their works of charity. But I 
have no hesitation in saying that I believe 
the great body of landlords do not follow 
these bright examples; and with the in- 
dulgence of the House I will endeavour to 
prove this assertion. I will first begin 
with the boards of guardians; and these 
represent, to a great extent, the landlords 
in the several unions of Ireland. If any 
hon. Member will take the trouble to look 
through the Twelfth Report of the Poor 
Law Commissioners, which was laid upon 
the Table of the House last year, he will 
there find that they make the greatest 
complaints at the conduct of the guardians, 
in not opening their workhouses and levy- 
ing rates after they had been compelled 
to open them. The Commissioners, after 
stating that they had great difficulties with 
the authorities of the Clifden union, an- 
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nounce that they had at last persuaded 
them to open the workhouse for the recep- 
tion of paupers. In the cases of the 
Westport and Castlerea unions, they were 
obliged to press proceedings in the Queen’s 
Bench for the purpose of making the guar- 
dians open the workhouses. The guardians 
at Westport showed cause against the rule. 
The guardians of Castlerea also opposed; 
and finally, when a rule for mandamus 
was made absolute, they passed a resolu- 
tion to open their workhouses ; and then, 
in defiance of the Poor Law Commissioners, 
struck a rate of only twopence in the 
pound. In the Tuam union, the guar- 
dians showed cause against the writ of 
mandamus; the Court gave judgment 
against the return, with full costs, and the 
guardians on the 20th March, 1845, put in 
course of collection the rate which was due 
in 1842. The conduct of the guardians, 
both in Tuam and Castlerea, was so bad, 
that they were dismissed by the Commis- 
sioners, and the boards dissolved. I will 
now proceed to show the House what has 
been the conduct of other boards. In the 
following unions only one rate was struck 
from the formation of the unions to the 5th 
of August, 1845: In Castlerea, one rate 
at 43d. in the pound. Enniskillen, Ken- 
mare, Listowell, one rate at 73d. in the 
pound. Bantry, Killarney, Swineford, 
Westport, one rate at 10d. in the pound. 
Dunfanaghy, Inishowen, Lowtherstown, 
one rate at 1s. in the pound. The right 
hon. Gentleman may say, ‘‘ Very true; 
but these unions have only been lately 
formed.’’ That, however, is not the case; 
some of them were formed in 1839, and 
the most recent formation was on the 20th 
July, 1841. But when, upon a former oc- 
casion, I addressed the House on Irish 
subjects, I rose in consequence of a speech 
which had been just delivered by the hon. 
and learned Member for Cork (the cause of 
whose absence at the present time must be 
a source of much distress to his friends). 
That hon. Gentleman, after giving a fright- 
ful picture of the state of his country, pro- 
ceeded to say that he considered the Eng- 
lish landlords answerable for the lives of no 
less than two millions and a half of his fel- 
low-countrymen. It was impossible for 
me to hear such a statement, and allow it 
to pass off in silence. I ventured to repu- 
diate any such assertion: I said, that so 
far from the responsibility resting with us, 
that the landlords of Ireland had not done 
their duty—that England was doing every 
thing, and Ireland comparatively nothing. 
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I showed to the House how unfounded was 
such an attempt to throw the responsibility 
upon us. I proved that in some unions the 
guardians actually refused to maintain even 
the in-door paupers, and that some of those 
union-houses were not nearly filled at that 
time; that the neighbouring districts and 
baronies were inhabited by men capable of 
paying their rates, and they had not paid 
them; and when I mentioned the unions of 
Castlebar, Ballina, Westport, and Ballin- 
robe, I was attacked for so doing by the 
hon. Member for Wycombe (Mr. Bernal 
Osborne), and the hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for Mallow (Sir Denham Norreys), for 
having made such selections. The former 
said, that they were not a fair example of 
what had been done in Ireland; and the 
latter made use of the courteous phrase, 
and told me that in citing these unions, 
and giving an account of the horrors which 
existed in Skibbereen, I was ‘* pandering 
to the vicious taste of the British public, 
and that I ought, instead of citing four 
unions only, to look at what has been done 
in the other 126 unions of Ireland.” I 
will proceed at once to the task assigned 
me; and when I have performed it, I will 
tell the hon. Baronet, and I will tell the 
House, what has been done in his own 
union of Mallow. I think the fairest way 
of meeting this object, will be to select 
certain counties in England, having the 
same rateable income as Ireland, and show 
what has been done here, and then com- 
pare with it what has been done in the 
sister country. I will make no particular 
selection. I will take the first thirteen 
counties in England, beginning with Berk- 
shire, and ending with Gloucestershire, for 
I find the rateable income of those counties 
and the rateable income of the one hundred 
and thirty Irish unions was, in the year 
1845, very nearly of the same amount: 
—In the thirteen first counties in Eng- 
land, taken alphabetically, the population 
amounted to 3,154,485. The annual in- 
come assessed to the poor’s rate was 
13,553,336/7. The amount levied and col- 
lected for the relief of the poor, exclusive 
of police and county rates, &e., was 
1,169,3767.; being about 8 per cent of 
the income; and the number of paupers re- 
lieved was 308,490, being nine per cent of 
the population. In the 130 unions of Ire- 
laud there is a population of 8,174,268. 
The annual income assessed to the poor’s 
rate is 13,204,2341. The amount levied 
for relief of the poor was 298,813/.; being 
about 24 per cent of the rateable income; 
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and the number of paupers relieved was 
125,774, being about 135 per cent of the 
population. So that the result is, that 
whilst that portion of England having the 
same rental that Ireland has, pays 8 per 
cent to the poor, Ireland pays only 2}; and 
whilst England, with a smaller number of 
paupers, relieves nine per cent of her popu- 
lation, Ireland, with a larger amount, re- 
lieves only 1} per cent. But I will pro- 
ceed another step, and I will show the two 
hon. Members that Wales, with a popula- 
tion of only 911,603, or one-ninth of all 
Ireland, and with a rateable income of 
only 2,854,6182., or little more than one- 
fourth of the income of Ireland, expended 
in the same year 385,3751. for the poor, 
being mere than 25 per cent beyond what 
was collected in Ireland; and if I chose to 
multiply instances to show the neglect of 
duty in the Irish unions, I could name 
counties in England paying more poor 
rates than the whole of Ireland. And 
now, | beg the hon. Baronet’s attention, 
whilst I proceed to show what has been 
done in Mallow; and I must say, that when 
the hon. Baronet got up and accused me 
of ‘‘ pandering to the vicious taste of the 
_ British people,” and presented himself as 
a champion of Irish landlords, I was led to 
suppose that his own neighbourhood might 
afford a specimen of good management— 
that the landlords had done their duty— 
that want and misery were, comparatively 
speaking, unknown in the district—and if 
inquiry was made, I should find that Mallow 
was a bright example to all other unions. 
But what is the result? 1 hold in my hand 
a copy of the Leport of a Select Com- 
mittee appointed to inquire into the statis- 
tics of Distress in the Parishes of Mallow 
and Rahan, It it a printed document, and 
has been drawn up with great care by 
some of the most respectable inhabitants 
of those places. 1 shall have to make 
some quotations from this document, and 
I will at the same time fulfil my promise 
to the right hon. Recorder of Dublin. Be- 
fore I do, I think it better that I should at 
once put the Ilouse in possession of the 
authorities I have for the statements I am 
about to make. The House has already 
been informed that a deputation of the 
Roman Catholic clergy came over to this 
country a short time since, for the pur- 
pose of having an interview with the 
noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 
ment on the subject of the Bill now un- 
der our consideration. These reverend 
gentlemen during their stay in this metro- 
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polis, did me the honour of waiting upon 
me, and they gave me the information 
which I am about to detail to the House, 
They assured me that I might most tho. 
roughly rely on the accuracy of the state- 
ments, and relate every word without fear 
of contradiction. You have heard from 
several Members who addressed the House 
on Monday last, and who are acquainted 
with the Rev. Dr. Collins and the Rey, 
Justin M‘Carthy, that they are most esti- 
mable and most respectable gentlemen, 
It would, therefore, be absurd in me to 
offer any further eulogy, or to hesitate in 
receiving their assurance of the truth of 
the statement I am about to lay before the 
House. I find from returns made to this 
Tlouse, that the parishes of Mallow and 
Rahan form part of the union of Mallow, 
and were so united on the 11th of March, 
1839. The population of the whole union 
amounts to 63,282, and the rateable in- 
come is 122,7097. The rates struck, aver- 
age annually only 5}d. in the pound; but 
I have not any accurate statement of the 
amount actually collected. The commit- 
tee of these two parishes of Mallow and 
Rahan, commence their report by stating 
the amount of destitution in certain lanes 
in the town of Mallow. They describe 
in one return sixty-six families, or 304 in- 
dividuals, as not having any potatoes or 
fuel, whilst their clothing and bedding were 
bad, and, with few exceptions, they were 
without employment. ‘The next return 
comprises fifty-three families, or 279 per- 
sons, in the same sad condition. And I 
wish the House to remark, that this state 
of misery in the town of Mallow existed 
previous to the summer of 1846. 1 will 
now point out what is the condition of the 
farming peasantry in the neighbourhood of 
Mallow. On the 8th of August, the com- 
mittee of that town assembled, and ex- 
amined one James Neagle, who says, that 
he lives at Ballymagooley, in the parish of 
Rahan, and that he is a farmer. Te is 
asked— 

“Do the landlords of the district take much in- 
terest in the improvement of farming in your 
neighbourhood /—No interest whatever, except In 
getting the rent. ; 

“Do they give much assistance to their tenant- 
ry in improving or working their farms ?—There 
are no tenants get any assistance, except the Rev. 
George E, Cotter. , 

“ Did you receive some assistance from the Rev. 
Rogerson Cotter ?—Not a farthing. 

“ Are you well informed on this subject ? Do 
you think you would have heard if he had assisted 
his tenantry ?—I certainly should, for there 18 
scarcely a day that I have not some commuumica- 
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tion with his tenants. He has neither assisted 
them, nor given them any abatement in the rent. 
Atenant of his went to him last week, and told 
him that all his potatoes were black ; and he said, 
‘If they are black, I did not blacken them,” and 
told him that he did not want such people at all 
on his ground. 

“What is the nature of the Rev. Mr. Cotter’s 
land ?—Nothing but bad mountain bog, which be- 
longed to the people themselves a few years ago ; 
and he being a man worth ready money, purchased 
their claim of grazing on the ground, then let it 
out at a very high rent. 

“ At what rate does Mr. Cotter let this land ?— 
At from fifteen shillings to a pound an acre. 

“ What do you think is its proper value 7—From 
three to five shillings an acre. 

“Do the tenants get any assistance in reclaim- 
ing this land, in making ditches, or draining it ?— 
No allowance whatever; but when the term of 
those who have improved the black bog, is out, 
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the rent is raised on them five or ten shillings an | 
| caused by hunger and cold, and that too, under 


acre. 

“ What is the principal food of the people in this 
neighbourhood ?—Of late they have had nothing 
but Indian meal. I have often known them to 
have nothing but nettles and corn-kail, the weed 
that grows among the corn: a woman in Bally- 
magooly, about a fortnight ago, after she and her 
family had fasted twenty-four hours, broke her 
fast on meal of corn-kail. 

“ What is the woman’s name ?—Betty Barry. 

“On whose property does she live ?—Mr. Cour- 

tenay’s.”” 
I beg the House will bear this name in 
mind, because I shall liave to mention it 
again in a few minutes. The examination 
proceeds :— 

“Has Mr. Courtenay given any assistance to 
those poor people, who hold small houses from 
him in Ballymagooly ?—After Mr. M‘Carthy’s let- 
ter, we heard his agent was willing to give em- 
ployment, and was ready to engage twenty men. 
I therefore took up twenty men with me to his 
gate; but the steward told me they were not 
wanted, that it was only two or three women and 
small girls he wanted, for weeding. ‘We only 
want two or three men for a few days,’ says he. 

“Ts this all the assistance he gave to these 
starving people ?—This is all. 

“What is the amount of his property 7—Many 
thousands a year.” 

I will now proceed to show what some of 
the landlords in these districts have done. 
[Mr. Suaw: Are there no bad landlords in 
England?] The right hon, Gentleman 
asks me if there are not any bad landlords 
in England? There are plenty of them, I 
have no doubt; but that is not the question 
before the House. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman has challenged me to produce some 
proofs of bad landlords in Ireland, and I 
will do so. The right hon. Gentleman 
said, the tone that was taken in this place 
about Irish landlords, was most distasteful 
to the Irish people. I beg to differ from 
the learned Gentleman; it may be distaste- 
ful to certain landlords, but I believe that 
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the people are really obliged to those Mem- 
bers who will put the case clearly before 
the public, and the good landlords cannot 
find any fault with us for so doing. But 
first of all, I will read a letter from Mr. T. 
M‘Carthy to the Rev. D. M. Collins, one 
of the deputation from the Catholic clergy 
assembled at Fermoy. The letter is dated, 
Mallow, March 2, 1847, and the writer 
says— 

“Everything is going on pretty well, thank 
God, as far as the pressing duties of the parish 
are concerned. We have many sick calls; no 
day under thirteen or fourteen. Yesterday we 
had sixteen, seven or eight of which were in the 
poorhouse ; but we manage to attend them all. 
Several have died since you left of starvation. 
I applied to the coroner to hold inquests on 
two of the most extreme cases, when of my 
own knowledge I knew death to have been 


circumstances the most distressing of any I have 
yet witnessed. The husband dropped on the 
works, and was brought home—the wife was ill 
for some days previously. When I called, they 
were both lying on the same bed—the latter dy- 
ing of morbis pedicularis, the most loathsome ob- 
ject I ever beheld—her whole face covered an 
inch thick with these disgusting vermin. The 
only coverings they had, were the rags they wore 
during the day, which scarcely sufficed for the 
decent covering of their persons. The wretched 
woman had not even a chemise. It was near ten 
o’clock when I visited them, and they were both 
corpses before morning. ‘The coroner, on my ap- 
plication to have an inquest, informed me the 
coroner of the county had come to the determi- 
nation to hold no more inquests on persons dying 
of starvation, the number had become so great of 
late.” 

I will now read an extract from another 
letter, dated Midleton, March 1st:— 

“ As to the amount of donations received from 
landlords from January, 1846, to January, 1847, 
deducting Lord Midleton’s subscription, they are 
indeed very small. Mr. Courtenay, with a pro- 
perty of 6,000/. per annum, subscribed the muni- 
ficent sum of 2/.; Longfield, of Castlemany, with a 
property of 10,0007. per annum, subscribed 5/. 
The landlords, if left to themselves, will suffer the 
people to starve.” 

The Rev. J. M‘Carthy, in a note addressed 
to me says— 

“In reference to Mr. Courtenay mentioned in 
the letter of the Rev. Mr. Murray of Midleton, 
though he has about 500/. or 600/. per annum in 
Rahan, near Mallow, he gave last year not one 
halfpenny to the relief fund. He has at his gate 
and on his property one of the most wretched 
hamlets in the county, and he feeds at this place a 
number of hunting dogs with meal and new milk 
so luxuriously, that the poor people often say, 
‘It would be well if we were Mr. Courtenay's 
dogs.’” 

Mr. M‘Carthy adds— 

“Near 600/. were collected for the relief of 
distress in Mallow in 1846. One excepted, who 
gave 501., all the others owning landed property 
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in the district gave only 74/., though the annual 
valuation in the rate-book was about 30,0001. 

I may now, however, state one bright ex- 
ception. Colonel Gardiner, an officer who 
has distinguished himself most gallantly in 
Her Majesty’s service, not having any 
land in the district, but only a mortgage, 
sent 50/., and his servant also sent 251. to 
his family. I have another letter from the 
Rey. T. Collins, dated Mallow, 3rd March, 
which corroborates the statement of Mr. 
M‘Carthy. Mr. Barry, of Kanturk, also 
says— 

“That up to the Ist March, the gross collee- 

tion was 444/.; of this there was subscribed by the 
Society of Friends, 20/., by the Central Relief 
Committee, 40/., Lord Lieutenant’s donation, 
186/.; and Sir E. Tierney gave 1001.” 
The other landlords he enumerates are, 
Mr. Longfield, with 6,000/. a year, who 
gave 15l.; Mr. Russell, 2,000/. a year, 
gave 5l.; Mr. Leahy, 1,500/. a year, 
gave 5l.; another Mr. Leahy, with 600. 
a year, gave 51.; and other landlords, 
having 13,5001. per annum, gave 25l.: 
so that at Kanturk these landlords, with 
23,6001. per annum, gave only 551. I 
could enumerate some other cases, but I 
will not trouble the House with them. 
But let us consider for a moment what was 
the condition of the peasantry in this dis- 
trict in the years 1824 and 1825, and let 
us see if any improvement has taken place 
at the present time. Mr. O’Driscoll, a 
barrister, who was examined before a Com- 
mittee of this House in the former year, 
gives this following evidence :— 

“Will you describe to the Committee, generally, 
the condition of the people, and their habits of 
living —lIn that part of the country (county 
Cork) that Iam best acquainted with, the condi- 
tion of the people is the very worst that can pos- 
sibly be. Nothing can be worse than the condition 
of the lower classes of the labourers, and the 
farmers are not much better. They have nothing, 
whatever, I think, but the potatoes and water— 
they seldom have salt.” 

The right rev. Dr. Doyle, Roman Catholic 
bishop of Kildare and Leighlin, also says :— 

“ What is the state of the lower orders of the 
people in your diocese ?—I can safely state to 
the Committee, that the extent and intensity of 
their distress is greater than any language can 
describe ; and that I think the lives of many 
hundreds of them are shortened by this great dis- 
tress ; it also enervates their minds and paralyses 
their energies, and leaves them incapable of al- 
most any useful exertion. Thus they drag out an 
existence, which it were better terminated in any 
way than to be continued in the manner it is!” 
And— 

“R. De la Cour, Esq., county Cork: What 
is the condition of the peasantry ?—Wretched in 
the extreme. 
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“ Are the habitations of the people of that coun- 
try exceeding miserable? Miserable, with very 
few exceptions.” 


That was the condition of the peasantry in 
the years 1824 and 1825. I will now show 
you their condition at the present day; and 
I beg the attention of the hon. Member 
for Mallow, for he ought to be well ac- 
quainted with the locality. The name of 
the tenant whose case I bring before the 
House is Michael Sullivan; he lives on the 
townland of Glounaviga, in the parish of 
Rahan, and the following statement is the 
result of a visit made to Sullivan and se- 
veral other tenants, whose condition is 
precisely similar :— 


‘* A high bank of earth appears to constitute 
part of the front wall and one of the gables of the 
cabin. The front and back walls of the cabin are 
five feet high. The doorway is not quite four 
feet. There are no windows, or window holes, in 
the cabin. When the door is shut the light is 
supplied through a large open chimney, and 
through the holes in the roof and the chinks 
in the door. The house consists of one small 
apartment. On entering the house two chil- 
dren started up, perfectly naked, from a bed 
of stones, raised like a blacksmith’s fire-place 
behind the door. The stones are but thinly veiled, 
by a slight sprinkling of hay. This bed of 
stones is the only bed for the whole family. The 
only covering is an old sheet. It is now twelve 
o’clock. The children have eaten nothing since 
the previous morning. The mother is out amongst 
the mountains seeking food for the family. A 
child twelve months old, belonging to the family, 
died about a fortnight ago for want of proper food. 
The mother had no suck, and no means of pro- 
curing milk. The two naked children on the bed 
of stones look pale and emaciated. They are 
evidently sick. The writer asked for a chair. 
There is no chair: one is borrowed. He looks 
about for a table to write upon. There is no 
table fit for such a purpose. The bellows, “ the 
universal” writing desk, is produced. The fur- 
niture of the cabin is one table, one coop, two 
pots, one box, one stool, two basins, and three 
plates, and the bed of stones and hay with the old 
sheet for a covering. Michael Sullivan, the oc- 
cupant of the cabin, pays 1. 15s. a year for his 
cabin, and 2. 5s. for half an English acre of po- 
tato garden. Ile pays his rent with his labour 
at the rate of sixpence a day; it therefore re- 
quires, deducting the Sabbaths, 160 days, or more 
than half a year’s labour, to pay for his miserable 
hut and his half acre of mountain bog. The mother 
from a distant mountain spied a crowd around her 
house, and fearing for the two children she left 
behind, bounded down the mountain and ran 
through bog and swamp to learn the cause. She 
arrived at the threshold of her own door ex- 
hausted, just as the writer was leaving it. Find- 
ing that her children were safe, she sunk down 
fainting ona heap of dry manure by the side 0 
the door. A piece money was thrown into her 
lap. She did not seem to heed it, for her eye was 
directed towards the bed where her “ treasures’ 
lay. ‘The family consists of husband, wile, and 
three children.” 
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Could any one, after reading this tale of 
horror, get up and say that the Irish land- 
lords were doing their duty? and could 
any one doubt the truth of this tale? I 
defy the most fertile imagination to invent 
such a recital; to paint such a picture it 
must be copied from real life. And what 
did the rev. Mr. Collins say, when I read 
this account, and expressed a hope that it 
was an isolated case—that surely such 
unparalleled misery could not exist gene- 
rally? He said, ‘‘ I assure you that this 
is not an isolated case. It isa fair sample 
of the peasantry in our part of the coun- 
try.” Such, then, is the condition of the 
people now, and such it was in 1824 and 
1825, and so it will continue unless the 
landlords are compelled to do their duty. 
I will now proceed to show the House, not 
from any observations of my own, but from 
the writings of two of the most able Irish 
authors, what they thought of the conduct 
of the landlords of their own country. 
Dr. Swift, nearly a century and a half ago, 
in his causes of wretchedness in Ireland, 
under the head of an Irish squire, says— 

“ Every squire, almost to a man, is a racker of 

his tenants, a jobber of public works, proud and 
illiterate ; their tyranny and oppression are visible 
in every part of the kingdom, and they delight to 
see their vassals in the dust.” 
That was the opinion of Dr. Swift in the 
year 1710. Now, let us see what is said 
by a right rev. bishop, I mean Dr. 
Doyle—a man who was beloved and re- 
spected by all who knew him, and who, by 
his excellent conduct as a Christian minis- 
ter, left a bright example to those who 
might come after him and occupy that 
high station in his Church which he so ad- 
mirably filled —Dr. Doyle, about the year 
1825, thus describes the Irish landlords. 
He says— 

“The Irish gentry has as many grades as there 
were steps in Jacob’s ladder. Those of them who 
are possessed of large estates, and whose educa- 
tion and rank should lift them above local preju- 
dices, and bless them with a knowledge of men 
and things, are, for the greater part, absent from 
the country ; they know not the condition of their 
country, unless from the reports of their agents ; 
some of whom, to my knowledge, are most excel- 
lent men ; whilst others of them are unfeeling ex- 
tortioners, who exercise over the tenantry an in- 
conceivable tyranny, and are the very worst de- 
scription of oppressors. The next class of our 
gentry are the men of large fortunes, who reside 
in the country, and are anxious to improve the 
condition of the people. Of this class there are 
several who cannot afford to make such sacrifices 
48 would be necessary to enable their tenantry to 
acquire capital, or who have suffered their lands 
to be so divided and subdivided as that extreme 
want arises, almost necessarily, out of the num- 
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bers of the people, and the want of capital to af- 
ford them employment. 

“ But the great mass of our little squires, who 
are called gentry, are men of much pride and little 
property, possessing a few hundred pounds a year. 
They are made up of every possible description of 
persons. I could delineate them accurately and 
minutely ; put I think it better to state generally, 
that a great portion of these men are the very 
curse and scourge of Ireland. They are numerous, 
they are very ignorant, they are extremely bigoted, 
they are exceedingly dishonest, they tell all man- 
ner of falsehoods—and so frequently as to assume 
with themselves the appearance of truth. 

*« In a word, they could not be intrusted with 
your honour or your purse, and multitudes of them 
have no regard for the sanctity of an oath; they 
are these men who often obtain the commission of 
the peace, and trade by it ; who get all the little 
perquisites arising from grand jury jobs, who fo- 
ment discontent, who promote religious animosity, 
who are ever ready to impose taxes, to share in 
their expenditure, to forward addresses, to pray 
for the Insurrection Act, or any other Act which 
might seem to oppress the people, and render per- 
manent their own iniquitous sway. 

“ These men oppress, and aggrieve, and insult 
the people ; they affect to look upon them as of 
inferior condition, a conquered race, and whose 
rightful inheritance is slavery. 

“ They see the people starving ; but they see it 
unmoved. They behold them naked without a 
feeling of compassion ; never having seen a pea- 
santry enjoying comfort or independence, they 
have no idea of what that condition ought to be. 

“ Without exaggeration, they are the slave dri- 
vers in Ireland, and very much resemble the 
beings of that description in Barbadoes or Ame- 
rica.” 

So much for the Irish landlords, who seem 
to have improved as little in one hundred 
years as their peasantry in twenty years. 
{[Mr. Catzacuan: But these are the 
squireens.| Be it so; but then, unfor- 
tunately, the squireens form a very large 
proportion of the landlords, and I doubt if 
they are always the very worst; but do not 
let the hon. Member think I am now giving 
my opinion: the opinions I have read are 
those entertained by Dr. Swift and Dr. 
Doyle, two of the most eminent men of his 
own country, and one of them a bishop of 
his own Church. We then come to the 
question—-who is to maintain the poor; and 
out of what source are they to be main- 
tained? This question has been asked 
twice before in this House, first, by the 
hon. Member for Montrose, and next, by 
myself ; and no one has responded within 
these walls; but parties have met out of 
this House. I will now refer to four of 
them: first, we have the Repeal Associa- 
tion; next, ‘‘the Irish Party;’’ then, the 
4 ‘Ae 
great meeting of the Catholic Clergy of 
two dioceses at Fermoy; and, lastly, the 
Grand Jury of Westmeath. Let us for a 
moment consider the conduct of these par- 
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ties; and, first, I will take the Repeal As- 
sociation. The members of this body meet 
weekly, and make long speeches, and the 
question of a poor law is often a subject, 
not for discussion, but for condemnation. 
I was, therefore, extremely surprised on 
the last occasion that the hon. Member for 
Cork (Mr. O’Connell) came down to this 
House to hear him say he was going to 
support the noble Lord on this measure. 
The hon. Member for Mayo (Mr. R. D. 
Browne), who is also a member of the As- 
sociation, told the House that he too was 
going to support the Motion of the noble 
Lord, and expressed his regret that it did 
not go far enough. This was the only 
fault the hon. Member found with the pre- 
sent Bill. The conduct of these Gentle- 
men seems to me most extraordinary. I 
have often read in the public journals the 
proceedings of the Repeal Association, and 
have always understood that body to hold 
two opinions: one, that repeal was a pa- 
nacea for all the evils of Ireland; the 
other, that the greatest curse she could 
have would be a poor law. I hardly know 
what course they are going to pursue on 
the present occasion; but I remember 
perfectly well, that in 1837, when the 
Speaker put the question, that he should 
leave the Chair to go into Committee on 
the Poor Law Bill, the hon. Member for 
Cork (Mr. O’Connell) made a most able 
speech on the subject, objecting to it alto- 
gether, and moving that it should be con- 
sidered that day three months. From 
that time to the present, with the excep- 
tion of their recent speeches, those Gentle- 
men of whom I speak have been always 
the most determined opponents of a poor 
law for Ireland. They exclaim, ‘‘ We 
don’t care what provision there is for the 
poor of the country, we are the friends of 
the people, and, at all events, they shall 
not have a poor law.’ The hon. Member 
for Kilkenny (Mr. J. O’Connell), too, an- 
other member of the Repeal Association, 
said he was going to support the noble 
Lord at the head of the Government; but 
in one of those weekly catalogues of lugu- 
brious complaints and grievances which 
were sent over to Ireland, addressed to the 
secretary of that association, the hon. Gen- 
tleman says, ‘‘I am going to support the 
new poor law, but I do not like it at all. 
I am entirely of the same opinion that I 
was before; nevertheless, I shall support 
it.”’ Now, I think, if the hon. Gentleman 
really entertains these opinions, it would be 
much more manly, a much more straight- 
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forward, a much more statesman-like course 
to declare at once, ‘‘I care not for ex. 
traneous pressure, I will hold to my own 
opinion; I have always considered that a 
poor law would be a curse to Ireland, and 
I think so still, and I will vote against it.” 
This would be intelligible; but the hon, 
Gentleman argues, ‘‘ I cannot help myself; 
this Bill is forced upon me by the English 
Parliament, and I have no alternative,” 
This is very poor reasoning. If the hon. 
Gentleman gives his vote in favour of the 
Bill, and if there is a division, and he walks 
out into the same lobby with my noble 
Friend, do not let him suppose the people 
will believe he is forced into such a course 
of conduct. His vote is his own voluntary 
act, and if he does support the Bill, I think 
we have a right to demand, if he has any 
influence in Ireland, that he will so exer- 
cise that influence as to ensure the advan- 
tageous working of the measure. The 
next party to which I will call attention 
is the “‘ Irish party.’’ Of all the strange 
mixtures ever met with or heard of, that 
party is the strangest. I never met any- 
thing like them. They remind me of an 
exhibition called the ‘‘ happy family,’’ that 
used to stand opposite the National Gal- 
lery, where they had birds and animals of 
the most opposite and contending natures 
living in perfect harmony. Upon the top- 
most perch of the cage too they used gene- 
rally to see, seated in grave solemnity, 
a bird of wisdom that seemed to be the 
President of the Council; and so it used to 
be in Palace-yard. In that place there 
were Members of the other House of Par- 
liament, from both sides of the Woolsack, 
and the cross benches into the bargain. 
There were also Members from both sides 
of this House. There Gentlemen of the 
most opposite principles used to be seen 
assembled in perfect harmony, and there 
used also to be seen a noble Lord, of lofty 
title, seated upon the highest perch, as 
President of that Council. ‘‘ Alte fert 
Aquila”’ is the motto of the noble Lord— 
what were the resolutions they came to? 
Without attaching any improper motives to 
their proceedings, they seemed certainly 
inclined to get everything they could get 
for their own benefit; but when they came 
to the permanent measures that were to 
make them pay for the maintenance of 
their poor, they would not undertake to 
support any such plans. They sent a de- 
putation to my noble Friend; and then, no 
doubt, the noble President of the Irish 
party, as he walked up Downing-street, 
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sung ‘‘ Happy Land!”’ The deputation is 
ushered into the presence of my noble 
Friend; he is presented in due form with a 
copy of the resolutions. The noble Presi- 
dent of the Irish party states their object, 
and, ‘‘full of wise saws and modern in- 
stances,’ he cited reports of Committees 
of both Houses of Parliament to prove that 
the new Poor Law Bill would lead to the 
confiscation of property and the ruin of 
Ireland. My noble Friend asks, “If you 
object to my plan, what is to maintain the 
poor ?’’ and one of the deputation answers, 
“The charity of the landlords;” and an- 
other adds, ‘‘ But we cannot expect the 
same amount of charity another year that 
we have had in the present.’’ But who, I 
ask, would desire that the poor of Ireland 
should be dependent on these landlords ? 
I, for one, protest against any such de- 
pendence, and I think after what I have 
shown you of that charity, the House ought 
to distrust its very existence. I now come 
to the Roman Catholic clergy assembled at 
Fermoy; and I must say it was a most 
legitimate object for them to meet about; 
and if any one would look at the resolutions 
they passed, he would see that these rev. 
gentlemen had confined themselves strictly 
to the object for which they were assem- 
bled. They decided that the poor must 
have relief; first in the workhouses, and 
when those receptacles were filled, out-door 
relief must be administered. What was 
the consequence of these resolutions ? 
Why, they found that as soon as it was 
ascertained these clergymen had decided in 
favour of ‘‘ the curse of Ireland,”’ the re- 
peal panacea was heard of no more, and 
the Repealers came to vote for the measure. 
They saw also the Irish party dispersed, 
and an end put to all their demonstrations; 
and on Saturday last, when the chairman, 
Lord Monteagle, went to the meeting, he 
found nobody there but the hon. Gentle- 
man who has just left the House (Mr. 
Smith O’Brien). It was a case of ‘‘ dearly 
beloved Roger!’’ I now come to the Grand 
Jury of the county of Westmeath; and 
what do these gentlemen say? They pass 
several resolutions, concluding with this 
sentence :— 

“We deem it just that not only all classes de- 
riving a direct income out of the land should bear 
their share of the poor rate, but also that all avail- 
able reproductive capital, such, for instance, as 
the funds, should be taxed for that purpose, and 
that they should be made available for workhouse 
purposes,” d&e. 


This is the opinion of the landlords of 
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Westmeath ! and I congratulate the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer upon having ob- 
tained his loan of eight millions before such 
doctrines were broached, if they could pos- 
sibly have had any weight; but they are 
too absurd to dwell upon. I have now 
shown the [House the views entertained by 
these parties; but in my humble judgment 
there is but one answer to the question, 
that is, that the land is the resource from 
whence the relief of the poor is to be ob- 
tained; and that those who derive a bene- 
ficial interest from the soil are the parties 
who must provide such relief. But the 
moment anything of this kind is broached 
by English Members, they are immediately 
told, ‘‘ You are an English Member; you 
cannot by any possibility know anything 
about Ireland;’’ and they proceed to say, 
‘‘The country is incapable of sustaining 
its present charge;’”’ ‘‘land will be de- 
preciated in value;”’ ‘‘ property will be 
confiscated;”” and ‘‘ the amount of popu- 
lation is so great that it cannot bear any 
addition.’’ But these are mere assertions, 
which are open to contradiction, and | will 
endeavour to refute them. They may be 
regarded as facts in Ireland, but they are 
looked upon as excuses and subterfuges in 
England. They may be subjects for dis- 
cussion here; but unless they stand upon a 
firmer basis than that which I assign to 
them, they will not carry with them the 
conviction of truth. I have already shown 
you that the rateable value of property in 
Ireland is about thirteen millions and a half 
sterling. By a return circulated this day, 
we find that the average annual amount of 
rates ordered to be collected for the poor 
in that country is 53d. in the pound, whilst 
the rating in England is ls. 73d. Before 
such assertions are made, let the landlords 
rate themselves to the same amount, or to 
2s. and 3s. in the pound, which has often 
been the case in this country. Then as to 
the depreciation of the value of land. 
There was a great sale of landed property 
in the county of Kerry, a few days ago, 
and subsequent to the introduction of this 
Bill, and although the estates were let at 
high rents, they fetched on an average 
twenty-seven years’ purchase; and when 
a friend of mine (not a Member of this 
House) was complaining to me of the con- 
duct of the Government in bringing for- 
ward this Bill, I advised him to sell his 
land if he feared the deterioration of its 
value, telling him he would get twenty-six 
or twenty-seven years’ purchase for it. His 
reply was, that he should be very sorry 
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to sell it at such a rate, and that if) Ireland has not; therefore England is rich and 


he did not get thirty years’ purchase 
for it he would not be contented. Well, 
then, they said that the poor law would 
cause the land to be confiscated. I 
do not believe it. If a man holds his 
own title-deeds, and has his property 
clear, there is no fear whatever of 
such a result. But if people have been 
extravagant, and have mortgaged their 
properties up to their very hall doors, 
and are living on large nominal incomes, 
and have, in fact, but very little of those 
incomes clear, the sooner some change of 
property takes place the better; and whilst 
I rejoice to hear that the Lord Chancellor 
of this country, and the learned Gentle- 
man who fills the same office in Ireland, 
are preparing a Bill to facilitate the dis- 
posal of encumbered estates in that coun- 
try, I cannot refrain from expressing a | 


| prosperous, and Ireland is poor and idle! But 
| where was the capital when England began to 
grow rich? It was the industry that made the 
| capital, and not capital the industry, An idle or 
/an ignorant man will lose his eapital, where an 
| active or intelligent man will create a capital, 
| We have our fields in barrenness, our mines yn- 
wrought, our powers of motion unapplied waiting 
| for English capital. Labour is capital ; intellj- 
gence is capital; combine them, and you more 
| than double your amount of capital. With such 
capital England commenced, as Ireland must 
commence, and once that we have begun and are 
in earnest, there will be no lack of money capital 
at our disposal.” 


It would appear, then, that the Irish land- 
lords have the best description of capital; 
and if they can be brought to believe that 
they must be dependent on their own re- 
sources, that England will not advance 
any more of her capital, or submit to such 
an unequal pressure of taxation as she 
now endures, I have no doubt they will 





hope that they will make the provisions of | find it for their interest to bring that capi- 
that Bill as extensive as they can be, com- | ta] into employment. I hear Irish gentle- 


patible with justice and equity. Then, as 
to the population being too dense: I have 
no doubt that there are many gentlemen 
who faney that the population according to 
extent is much greater in Ireland than it 
is in England, Such, however, is not the 
ease. In England the number of acres 
is 31,770,615 ; and the population. 
14,994,138, being one person to two acres 
and one-sixth. In Ireland the number of 
acres is 20,808,271; and the population, 
8,175,124, being one person to two acres 
and one-fourth. It must not be forgotten 
also that there are vast tracts of waste 
lands which may be beneficially brought 
into cultivation, and which would afford 
employment and food to thousands of peo- 
ple. But then we are told that we must 
give more English capital. This is the 
old ery, which is now becoming too well 
known, and the fallacy of which is daily 
becoming more manifest. In the course 
of the debate on the noble Lord’s Railway 
Bill (Lord George Bentinck), several quo- 
tations were made from a most admirable 
volume, written by Dr. Kane, on the 
Industrial Resources of Ireland —a 
work well worth the attentive perusal of 
every person, whether connected with Ire- 
land or not. That learned author, in 
speaking of the Irish landlords waiting for 
English capital, says— 

“There is another circumstance so popularly 
counted on as a most material obstacle to the 
development of industry in Ireland, that I cannot 
leave the subject without briefly adverting to it— 
that is, the want of capital. This has been the 
bugbear of Irish enterprise. England has capital, 


'men say, “ We have the finest peasantry 
jin the world:” I will not argue the point 
| with them; but this I will admit, that they 
| have the most patient, the most suffering, 
| the most enduring peasantry in the world; 
'and yet so rapid is the transition of their 
spirits from misery to mirth, that they are 
the gayest and most light-hearted pea- 
santry in the world, exhibiting, at one mo- 
ment, the extreme of abject want and 
wretchedness, and at the next, the height 
of gay good humour. And yet the land- 
lords are not proud of the peasantry of 
which they boast so much: if they did 
take any pride in them they would cherish 
them; they would endeavour to ameliorate 
their social condition; they would improve 
their minds; they would enlarge their un- 
derstandings; they would elevate their 
feelings; they would teach them that to 
live and board with swine was degrading 
to human nature; that man was intended 
by his God for higher and for loftier pur- 
poses; they would teach them to respect 
the laws, and not to sereen, but rather to 
deliver up the malefactor to the hands of 
justice. Why do they not do all this? Be- 
cause they are not proud of their pea- 
santry. But if they would attempt it I 
am sure they would succeed; it is a task 
not difficult to accomplish; and what would 
be the result of this most laudable, most 
desirable, and easily attainable object? 
They would be happier, because they would 
see those around them happy; they would 
be more prosperous, because they would 
derive essential gain and benefit from the 
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prosperity of their peasantry. Instead of 
being greeted with low and ominous mur- 
murings, they would meet with loud and 
ardent welcomes. They would strike the 
murderous weapon from the hand of the 
assassin, and replace it with the implement 
of husbandry, and each day they would 
take a still increasing pride in the pea- 
santry, because they would see them im- 
proving in happiness and in virtue under 
their own superintending, fostering care. 
The noble Lord, in the admirable speech 
which he made at the opening of this de- 
bate, spoke of the dark cloud which now 
threatens Ireland. I see also a sad pros- 
ect for this country; but I agree with the 
noble Lord that there is no cause for de- 
spair. I believe that if the noble Lord is 
warmly supported by his friends, if he re- 
eeives assistance or meets with forbear- 
ance from hon. Gentlemen opposite, who 
may in certain eases be politically opposed 
to him, and merge all minor differences; I 
do believe that the noble Lord, guided by 
his own good sense, and aided by that 
boundless extent of moral courage which 
throughout the whole political life of my 
noble Friend has so characterized his con- 
duct and actions, will not only be able to 
meet but to surmount the difficulties that 
at present beset the country. I expect 
that great benefit will result from the pass- 
ing of this measure—I consider that it is 
necessary for the salvation of Ireland. But 
whatever may be the result, whether it 
will equal or surpass the most sanguine 
expectations of its warmest supporters, of 
this 1 am firmly convinced, that a good 
example on the part of the Irish landlords 
—a determination to ameliorate the condi- 
tion of the peasantry, and an anxious de- 
sire to identify their interests with those of 
the people, will tend more to the regenera- 
tion of their country than any Act of 
Parliament, whether it emanates from 
an imperial or from a domestic Legis- 
lature. 
Debate adjourned. 


DRAINAGE OF LANDS, 

On the Order of the Day being read for 
the consideration of the Report on the 
Drainage of Lands Bill, 

Sir G. GREY announced the determi- 
nation of the Government to restrict the 
sums advanced to 10,0001. instead of 
15,0001. 

Captain GORDON complained of the 
sum being so restricted. 

Sin J. GRAHAM thought the Govern- 
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ment were entitled to great credit for the 
course they had taken; the intention being, 
as he understood, to benefit the yeomanry, 
and not the large proprietors. 

Report agreed to. 

Bill to be read a third time. 

House adjourned at One o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, March 15, 1847. 


Mrinures.] Pusiic BILLs. Reported.—Consolidated Fund; 
Loan. 

PeTiTIONS PRESENTED. From Portsmouth and other 
places, for the Total Abolition of Corporal Punishments 
in the Army and Navy.—From Selby and several other 
places, against the proposed Plan of Government Educa- 
tion.—From the Hendon Union, for Alteration of the 
Law of Settlement and for a National Rate.— From 
Beverley and other places, for the Repeal of the Poor 
Removal Act.—From Guardians of the Saint Germans’ 
Union, for the Adoption of a Measure making the Land- 
lords of Tenements not exceeding Six Pounds liable to 
the Poor’s Rate.—From Justices of the Peace of Kings- 
ton-upon-Hull, for a Committee to Inquire into the 
State of Criminal Offenders, especially Juveniles, with 
a view to ascertain the best Means for the Reforma- 
tion of Criminals, and for their Restoration to Society.— 
From the Grand Jury of the South Riding of the County 
of Tipperary, for some Enactment that will prevent the 
Indiseriminate Sale of Fire Arms; and for the Adoption 
of a more Extensive System of Railways in Ireland.— 
From Ballymackney and several other places in Ireland, 
for the Introduction of such Legislative Measure as will 
afford to the People of Ireland the Means of Emigrating 
to one of the Colonies. 


THE GOVERNMENT PLAN OF 
EDUCATION. 

Lorp BROUGHAM presented a petition 
from certain Protestant Dissenters residing 
at Bard Bush, in the county of Wilts, com- 
plaining of the proposed Government plan 
of education as not being equally advanta- 
geous for the dissenting body as for other 
classes in the community. He begged to 
have it understood that he did not at all 
concur with the petitioners in their view of 
the question. He did not think there was 
any ground for their complaint. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE entire- 
ly agreed with the last sentiment of the no- 
ble and learned Lord. Nothing could be more 
unfounded than the jealousy exhibited of the 
Minutes of the Council of Education, or the 
apprehension that they would give to any 
one class of religionists an advantage over 
any other. There was nothing in the Mi- 
nutes which was calculated to exclude Dis- 
senters from a full participation in the be- 
nefit to be derived from the system adopted 
by the Government. He would not be in 
the least surprised, nor in the least indig- 
nant, at the expressions of uneasiness and 
jealousy which were contained in some of 
the petitions which were laid on their Lord- 
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ships’ Table, if the statements they con- 
tained were true. But the fact was not 
so. He had seen a circular letter sent 
round for the purpose of inducing persons 
to attach their signatures to such petitions 
as the present; but the statements which 
this document advanced were totally dif- 
ferent from those of the Minutes. The 
statements in the letter were to the effect, 
that the Government plan would secure a 
monopoly for the Established Church in 
matters of education; but there was no 
foundation for any such allegation. The 
fact was, that there was no one benefit 
which those Minutes were intended to con- 
fer on the community at large which was 
not fashioned in such a manner as to make 
it acceptable to all sects without distine- 
tion. He thought, therefore, that he was 
justified in asserting that the Minutes were 
founded on the principles of religious li- 
berty, and that there were no grounds for 
saying that they secured for the Established 
Church any advantage which they did not 
bestow on other classes of religionists. 

Lorp BROUGHAM had also seen the 
letter the noble Marquess referred to, and 
was quite astonished at it, as its allegations 
were directly contrary to the truth. He 
should, perhaps, be worse thought of than 
the noble Marquess for saying it; but his 
objection to the Government plan was, 
that it did not establish a more general 
and national system of education, with 
more interference on the part of the 
Church. There would not have been a 
greater clamour against it from these 
worthy persons than against the present 
scheme, and the country would have gained 
something for its trouble, whereas now it 
got little or nothing. He remembered 
well that, in the years 1820 and 1821, his 
Parish School Bill was borne down by 
similar complaints. The cry was, that the 
Church supported it, and immediately the 
Dissenters got alarmed, though the only 
interference permitted to the Church in 
that Bill was to give the parson a veto in 
the choice of the parish schoolmaster. 
Even this, however, was not permitted in 
the present educational plan. Between the 
two parties, Episcopalians and Dissenters, 
education fell to the ground; for, although 
both professed to be anxious for it, each 
seemed more desirous of some petty victory 
over the other. 


SALE OF FIRE-ARMS (IRELAND)— 
EMIGRATION. 
Lorp STANLEY was anxious to call 
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the particular attention of their Lordships 
to three petitions of an important character, 
which were intrusted to him for presenta. 
tion. They were signed by the High 
Sheriff and the whole of the grand jury of 
the South Riding of the county of Tip- 
perary, and related to three questions 
which had especial reference to the present 
state of Ircland. The first had reference 
to the unrestricted sale of fire-arms in that 
country. The petitioners stated that they, 
in common with Mr. Justice Jackson, the 
Judge of Assize, viewed with unaffected 
alarm the unprecedented sale of arms in 
the towns of Clonmel and Thurles. They 
introduced into their petition the report of 
the constable of the district to his inspec- 
tor, in which it was stated that fire-arms 
were sold, on market and fair days, in 
those towns, by dealers, at prices varying 
from 2s. 6d. to 30s.; that so great was 
the demand that the manufacturers in Bir- 
mingham were unable to make guns and 
pistols quickly enough; and that a very 
large proportion of those sold in the county 
of Tipperary were second-hand fire-arms, 
which were procured at the pawn-offices in 
London. It was also stated, on the same 
authority, that the purchasers were, in a 
vast number of cases, of the very lowest 
class, and that, in some instances, they were 
servant boys and peasants employed on the 
public works. Private advices which he 
(Lord Stanley) had received from unques- 
tionable sources, fully bore out those state- 
ments. One faithworthy correspondent as- 
sured him, that at an auction of fire-arms, 
which took place on a market day in theopen 
street at Clonmel, the auctioneer handed out 
the arms as receipts in full for the last No- 
vember gale, and warranted them to bring 
down an agent at 150 yards. [ Laughter. 
It really sounded ludicrous, and might pro- 
voke a smile, were it not that the conse- 
quences of permitting this unrestricted sale 
of deadly weapons might be most disas- 
trous. The interference of the Government 
was called for, and could not be dispensed 
with on the plea of its being an ordinary 
case of interference with an ordinary traf- 
fic; for the traffic was an unexampled one, 
and its consequences might be in the 
last degree mischievous and calamitous. 
The petitioners declared their belief that 
the system was fraught with the most 
ruinous consequences, and that it was 
highly dangerous to the security of life 
and property. They begged that some en- 
actment might be passed to prohibit the 
indiscriminate sale of fire-arms, and to 
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prevent their falling into the hands of im- 


proper persons. The intelligence which 
he had received from private sources, he 
had again to state, was of the most alarm- 
ing kind. He was eredibly informed, that 
in a district with which he was very well ac- 
quainted, and where men were employed 
on the public works, some of the persons 
who were usually so engaged were found 
in the middle of a field practising with 
balls-at a hat on the top of a spade-handle. 
Every hit they made was received with 
loud cheers. It should be remembered 
that the persons who were thus engaged 
were men who were receiving public pay 
upon the public works. The second peti- 
tion he had to present was from the same 
body, stating their opinion that the intro- 
duction of railways on an extensive scale 
into Ireland, would be attended with the 
happiest results, and that they, therefore, 
earnestly recommended the measure to the 
consideration of Government. The third 
petition was also from the same petitioners, 


/ who recommended a grand and extensive 


/ system of emigration under,the auspices of 


the Government. He was of opinion that, 
as an accessory measure to make practical 
and safe the great experiment in which the 
Legislature was engaged, emigryion might 
be carried on for the relief of particular 
overburdened and pauperised districts; but 
he wished it to be understood that he was 
not by any means prepared to go the full 
length of the petitioners, because he was 
more fully aware than they could be sup- 
posed to be of the great difficulty of carry- 
ing the object into execution, and of the 
danger which would result to this country 
and to the colonies if the Government were 
to endeavour to carry into any of our de- 
pendencies an exorbitantly large amount 
of absolutely destitute persons. Local 
efforts for local emigration were all very 
well, and Government would do well to 
give all possible encouragement to pro- 
prietors who wished in this manner to re- 
lieve their estates from the surplus popula- 
tion. Government officers, both here and 
in the colonies, should do what they could 
to guide, counsel, and assist such emigrants 
on their arrival in the colonies; but the 
idea of relieving Ireland by a gigantic sys- 
tem of emigration under the auspices of 
Government was a delusive hope. 

Lorp BROUGHAM entirely agreed with 
the noble Lord who had just sat down, as 
to the absolute impracticability of a system 
of general emigration under the superin- 
tendence of Government. Any general 
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depletion of the system, such as that re- 
ferred to by the noble Lord with regard 
to Ireland, he did not believe to be possible. 
If there were any means of ascertaining 
the number of marriages that had taken 
place in that country during the last six 
months compared with the corresponding 
period last year, some light might be 
thrown upon this subject. He was appre- 
hensive that if they took away a large 
number of the population as it was pro- 
posed to do, they would in a short time be 
found swarming just as thickly as at 
present. 

Lorp STANLEY wished to know whe- 
ther there was any truth in a statement 
which had obtained publicity, that, in con- 
sequence of the vast influx of emigrants 
into the State of New York, it had been 
found necessary by the legislature of that 
State to impose a tax or fine on emigrants 
when they arrived there? If such a tax 
had been imposed, notice of the fact ought 
assuredly to be given to those who con- 
templated going out. 

Eart GREY believed the truth to be 
that a measure of the kind alluded to by the 
noble Lord had been submitted to the con- 
sideration of the New York legislature; but 
whether they had as yet affirmed or re- 
jected it he was not in a position to say. 
The measure was first proposed in conse- 
quence of some abuses which had occurred 
in connexion with the number and quality 
of emigrants to that place, not from Eng- 
lish but from German ports. Persons en- 
tirely destitute, and wholly unable to work, 
were thrown on the quays of New York in 
an utterly helpless condition, and the legis- 
lature he believed, had felt themselves 
called upon to interfere. But he under- 
stood that so far as legitimate emigration 
from this country was concerned, no ob- 
struction whatever would be thrown in the 
way. At the same time he concurred with 
his noble Friend opposite, that if this coun- 
try were to adopt any measure for the in- 
discriminate importation of large numbers 
of destitute persons to New York, such a 
course would be met there with prompt 
measures for restriction—measures in fact, 
of self-defence. The same thing would, 
no doubt, be done also in our own colonies. 
As at present conducted, however, emigra- 
tion was felt to be a great blessing, both 
to the emigrant and to the place to which 
he emigrated. He had held much com- 
munication upon the subject with Lord 
Elgin before he went out to North Ame- 
rica; and the attention of that noble 
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Lord would be directed as much as pos- 
sible to the arrangements for the re- 
ception of emigrants when they arrived, 
and to the development of the facilities 
which Canada possessed for the absorption 
of labour—a power which was increasing 
almost in a geometrical ratio, because 
many of the labourers who went out there 
became, after a few years, settlers on the 
land, and able to give assistance in work 
to new comers, so forming a constantly 
widening circle. He had no doubt that the 
measures begun by his noble Friend the 
present First Lord of the Treasury, when 
he filled the office of Colonial Secretary, 
and carried forward by his noble Friend 
opposite in the same office, for the syste- 
matic distribution of emigrants, would 
operate very avantageously upon the very 
large emigration of the present year, 
which, as far as it had gone, exceeded 
threefold the emigration of last year, and 
that the persons now going out would be 
able to establish themselves successfully 
and with advantage in the colonies. 
Lorp ASHBURTON was disposed to 
afford greater facilities to emigration from 
_ Ireland than either of his noble Friends 
| who had addressed their Lordships. If 
| the Government could not bring food to the 
| people, they should, at least, carry the peo- 
| ple to the food. He was intrusted with a 
\ petition to their Lordships upon the subject 
\or emigration. The petition proceeded 
from 1,500 of the poorest description of 
cottiers in a barony of the county of Mo- 
naghan. These persons might be called 
squatters—they sat themselves down upon 
a piece of land, and as long as the potato 
could be raised, they continued to drag on 
a miserable existence; but, now that the 
root had failed, they were left absolutely 
without any means of supporting exist- 
ence. They, therefore, approached that 
House for the purpose of praying their 
Lordships to afford them facilities for emi- 
grating to the colonies, and they represent- 
ed that the cost of maintaining them and 
their families during the ensuing eight 
months would exceed the cost of their emi- 
gration. All he wished to impress upon 
the House and Her Majesty’s Government 
was, that seeing great numbers were at 
present going out of this kingdom to our 
American colonies, great care should be 
taken to prevent the emigrants suffering! 
any greater hardships on their landing 
there than could well be avoided, so as not 
to discourage the continuance of emigra- 
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remark, that the number of emigrants 

hich was permanently absorbed by Ca. 
| pada was comparatively small. The great. 
| pr portion of them went westward, to 

hio, Indiana, Louisiana, and the other 
States bordering on the Mississippi, and 
|which were at this moment sending Indian 
corn to feed the people of Ireland. It was 
a mistake to suppose that the State of Now 
York would take any steps to prevent the 
landing of emigrants. He doubted if they 
had any power by law to interfere with the 








tation of anything into the State whatever, 
What was done was, to oblige the captains 
who carried paupers over there to give se- 
curity against their coming on the parish, 
Before he sat down he might also observe, 
that he thought there was little to fear 
from the increase of population in this 
country. On looking at the Registration 
Report for England, he found that the ex- 
cess of births over deaths, on an average 
of the last three or five years, had not ex- 
ceeded 150,000 or 160,000 a year. Now, 
admitting that there was a considerable 
| absorption of persons born in this country 
into our colonies and dependencies, it was 
impossible that more than 100,000 of these 
could die out of this country, so that there 
was nothing in the facts brought out in 
the registration reports to lead to an ap- 
prehension of any great increase of popu- 
lation. The returns might be wrong, but 
such was the impression derived from them. 

Eart FITZWILLIAM wished to put a 
question or two to the noble Lord relative 
to the petition he had just presented. He 
understood the petition to come from 1,500 
persons. Now, he wished to know if those 
were all heads of families? [Lord Asn- 
BURTON: No.] He wished also to 
know if the noble Lord could give their 
Lordships any information as to the pro- 
portion which the whole number of peti- 
tioners bore to the total population of the 
district in which they lived? Also as to the 
average size of the holdings which they 
occupied. [Lord Asnsurton: They are 
all cottiers.| He was aware it had been 
stated they were all cottiers, but they 
might be cottiers of a few acres or of 
many acres. 

Lorp ASHBURTON said, they had no 
holdings at all. He could not inform the 
noble Lord as to the exact proportion of the 
petitioners to the population, but the num- 
ber of families was 390, 

Lorp BROUGHAM: They all sign in 





tion in future years. He also begged to 
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Lord MONTEAGLE remarked upon 
the necessity of instituting a general sys- 
tem of registration in Ireland. Unless 
there was a census, which could only be 
had by a general registration of births, 
marriages, and deaths, the enumeration, 
must not only be incomplete, but worthless 
as a comparison of the population of one 
period with another. He trusted that Go- 
yernment and the Parliament would attend 
to this matter. He thought the observa- 
tions of his noble Friend opposite (Lord 
Stanley) would be extremely useful in set- 
ting this question of emigration in its true 
light, neither sanctioning an unreasonable 
estimate of its powers, nor discouraging a 
moderate appreciation of its utility. His 
noble Friend had done much to remove the 
delusions as to the vast scale on which a 
system of emigration might be conducted, 
which had been propagated through the 
country; and on the other hand he had im- 
pressed the importance of the subject upon 
those who were too little disposed to rely 
upon the efficacy of emigration in relieving 
the most oppressed districts. It was true 
there would be a great emigration this 
year—the greatest, he believed, ever 
known—but, at the same time, he (Lord 
Monteagle) doubted whether for the pur- 
poses which were in contemplation, the de- 
scription of emigration now going on 
would be of peculiar efficacy. Thousands, 


perhaps hundreds of thousands, might go 


out; and he wished their Lordships to di- 
rect their attention to the character of the 
emigration now in progress unaided, as 
compared with that which might go on if 
encouraged, The emigratjon at present 
was that of parties possessed more or less 
of a given amount of capital. Now it 
was as plain a demonstration as any ever 
ventured upon, that if a given number of 
emigrants removed from a district a larger 
amount of capital than was proportionate 
with their numbers, the labour fund in the 
country they left would be diminished by 
their removal, and that the condition of 
the country, in place of being improved, 
would be deteriorated by their emigration, 
and, therefore, that what was called volun- 
tary emigration, or the emigration of capi- 
talists carrying their own money with 
them, was anything but a remedy. Whe- 
ther the petitioners represented by his no- 
ble Friend opposite were connected with 
such localities he knew not; but there cer- 
tainly were districts in Ireland in which the 
extent of the population was such that they 
could not undertake the slightest improve- 
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ment of the land unless assistance were 
given for emigration from those districts. 
And that, he contended, had been the 
original intention of the framers of the 
Irish poor law, for it had been stated, by} 
Lord Melbourne’s Government, that the 
looked to emigration as a collateral re- 
source to assist the working of that law. 
In meeting the present crisis in Ireland, 
he would not rely upon the free emigra- 
tion now going on. He believed that more 
would be required than even the careful su- 
perintendence alluded to by the Secretary of 
State, and that more active assistance must 
be given in particular localities. It was of 
the greatest importance, with a view to the 
proceedings of next year, that some defi- 
nite plan should be laid out—that people 
might know what they might rely upon in 
future—that the minds of the Irish people 
should be withdrawn from this subject of 
emigration if it was a prospect never to be 
realized; or, on the other hand, that it 
should be put before them in a proper and 
substantive form, if it were in any way to 
be depended upon. 

Lorp STANLEY hoped he would not 
be understood by anything he had said on 
this subject as having deprecated emigra- 
tion. On the contrary, he considered it a 
matter of the utmost importance. He was 
not disposed to look with apprehension on 


any scheme of emigration, even under the | 


cireumstances of the present time, which 


could be promoted by the local exertions | 


of landed proprietors, or by the poor rate; 


and he trusted, that in the Poor Relief’ 


Bill, at present before Parliament, some 
provision would be introduced for the en- 
couragement of emigration. But what 
he wished to guard the House against 
was the delusive anticipation that the 
Government could interfere for the pur- 
pose of paying for the removal of such a 
number of persons as would produce a sen- 
sible effect on the population of Ireland. 
He felt certain that such an interference 
by Government would produce nothing but 
mischief. 

The Ear of DEVON presented a peti- 
tion, proceeding as from the other half of 
the same barony, and signed by 1,400 
cottier tenants, praying for the means 
of emigration. The noble Lord then 
stated, with reference to a statement 
made the other night by the noble and 
learned Lord opposite (Lord Brougham), 
that half-a-crown a head had been paid to 
certain emigrants coming over from Ireland 
to Liverpool, and other places in this coun- 
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try, that he (Earl Devon) had received two 
letters on this subject, one from an emi- 
gration agent, and the other from a gentle- 
man very well known, representing that 
the half-crown in question was almost in- 
variably paid to these persons by the emi- 
gration agents before they left Ireland, and 
that it formed part of a larger sum which 
the agent had to pay them. 

Eart GREY : Not apublic agent ? 

The Eartof DEVON: No. He meant 
the agent of a private house. The agent 
said, that he had paid 7,000/. to different 
persons about to emigrate, and holding 


‘orders for sums from their relations who 
' were abroad, and had invited these persons 


to go over, furnishing this money in aid of 
that purpose. The half-crown in question 
was a part paid to them, before they left 
Ireland, of the larger sum, 

Lorp BROUGHAM said, he had a letter 
from a gentleman of very high official au- 
thority at Liverpool, who had made in- 
quiry into the subject. He said, that in 
many instances he found that the passage- 
money had been paid for the emigrants— 
of course in Ireland; that in others they 
had paid it themselves, and in no case 
whatever had he found any of the proprie- 
tors of steam vessels paying it—for that 
was one account. In the case of one ship 
75l. had been paid for 610 persons, which 
would be about 2s. 6d. a-head. There 
were two classes of emigrants from Ireland 
to Liverpool, totally different from each 
other, as his correspondent, Mr. Rushton, 
wrote. One class paid themselves, and 
the others had it paid for them; the class 
of emigrants going to America would be 

aid by the emigration agents. He would 
add, that he thought this subject of emigra- 
tion one of the very greatest importance. 
It was one of the most difficult questions 
to deal with in point of principle, specula- 
tively or practically, in the whole range of 
political science; and he might go so far 
as to say that it was one of pressing im- 
portance in the present state of Ireland 
and our colonies, which were suffering from 
want of hands, and erying out for a supply 
of labour. He found that the amount of 
the emigration from Liverpool to America 
bore a very considerable proportion to that 
from Ireland to Liverpool. Nearer 8,000 
than 7,000 emigrants had left Liverpool 
for America within a comparatively short 
period. 

The Eart of MOUNTCASHEL hoped 
Government would take up the subject. It 
should be recollected, that the cost of 
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pasinteining a pauper for one year at home 
would be as great as that of taking him 
out to the colony for which he might be 
destined, and settling him there. 

The Eart of RIPON agreed that the 
subject was of the greatest possible im- 
portance. He had no doubt whatever 
that this resource of emigration, managed 
judiciously, might not only very materially 
alleviate the pressure of existing distress in 
Ireland, but contribute to fix on a firmer 
basis the new system proposed to be intro- 
duced. In the United States there had 
been symptoms observable of a disinclina- 
tion to receive emigrants from Ireland, 
which it was not likely would be lessened 
under present circumstances; so that it 
was probable facilities could not be found 
for carrying on a systematic emigration to 
any part of the world that was not under 
the control of the ,British Government. 
Whether as regarded Australia or the 
Cape of Good Hope, he feared the number 
that they might expect to see absorbed 
would be very small. The same observa- 
tion did not apply to Canada, and he 
thought it an object of great importance 
that the attention of Government should 
be applied to establishing a well-regulated 
system of emigration directed towards that 
important colony. 

Petitions laid on the Table. 

House adjourned. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, March 15, 1847. 


Minutes.) Pusiic Bitts.—1° Marine Mutiny; Mutiny; 
Commons Inclosyre; Holyhead Harbour. 

2° General Register House (Edinburgh). 
5° and passed:—Drainage of Land. 

PETITIONS PRESENTED. By Mr. Gisborne, from Notting- 
ham, for Repeal of the Tithes Commutation Act.— By 
Dr. Bowring, from London, for Inquiry respecting the 
Rajah of Sattara.—8y Sir T. Acland, from South Mol- 
ton, for Repeal of the Stamp Duty on Attorneys’ Certifi- 
cates.—By Mr. Brotherton, from Pwllheli (Carnarvon- 
shire), and Mr. Ord, from Newcastle-upon-T yne, against 
the Use of Grain in Breweries and Distilleries.—By Cap- 
tain Berkeley and other Hon. Members, from several 
places, respecting Remuneration to Tax Assessors and 
Collectors.x—By Mr. Alderman Copeland, from Eaton, 
for Repeal of the Anatomy Act.—By Viscount Morpeth, 
from several places, against the Government Scheme of 
Education.—By Lord G. Bentinck and Earl Lincoln, from 
several places, for Encouragement to Emigration (Ire- 
land).—By Lord G. Bentinck, from Chester, in Favour 
of the Ten Hours Factories Bill.—By Mr. P. Scrope, 
from Castletown Roche and Idrone East, for Alteration 
of the Poor Law (Ireland).—By Mr. Roebuck and other 
Hon. Members, from several places, for an Efficient Poor 
Law (Ireland).—From Castlecorner, against the Poor 
Relief (Ireland) Bill—By Mr. Alderman Copeland and 
other Hon. Members, from a great many places, for Re- 
peal or Alteration of the Poor Removal Act.—By Mr. 
Hume, from Glasgow, in Favour of the Ports, Harbours, 
&c. Bill (1846).—By Mr. Phillpotts, from Gloucester, for 
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the Suppression of Promiscuous Intercourse.—By Sir C. 
Lemon and Sir J. Tyrrell, from several Railway Com- 
panies, against the Railways Bill.—By Lord G. Bentinck, 
from the Grand Jury of the County of Tipperary, in 
Favour of the Railways (Ireland) Bill.— By Mr. Smollett, 
from Schoolmasters of the Presbytery of Dumbarton, for 
Compensation relative to the Registering of Births, &c. 
(Scotland) Bill—By Mr. Roebuck, from R. T. Webb, 
18, Wyndh Street, Bry Square, for Allotment 
of Unappropriated Lands.—By Sir W. Molesworth, from 
Southwark, for referring National Disputes to Arbi- 
tration. 





RAILWAY COMMITTEE. 

Lorp GRANVILLE SOMERSET re- 
minded the House that a Committee had 
been appointed last year, at the instance 
of the hon. Member for Inverness, on the 
subject of railway communication, and 
that Committee sat until about the end of 
August. At the end of August a nomi- 
nal report was made, and the evidence 
also reported. He had been told, and he 
believed it to be true, that that was not 
the report of the Committee, and that in 
point of fact it was only a sketch prepared 
by the hon. Member for Inverness of his 
own opinions, and that he had received 
no authority for preparing it from the 
Committee. It was desirable that the 
facts should be known, and the House and 
the country put in possession of them. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON should be 
happy—as far as the circumstances came 
within his knowledge—to answer the in- 
quiries of the noble Lord. The last meet- 
ing but one of the Committee, at which he 
(Mr. Gibson) was present, was held on the 
7th August. On that occasion certain re- 
solutions were submitted to the Committee, 
and were considered, amended, and agreed 
to by the Committee. Those resolutions 
were, on the 7th of August, reported to 
the House, accompanied by the evidence, 
and which, up to that time, he believed, 
had not been reported. A fortnight after 
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was not for him to say how such a circum- 
stance had arisen; he knew only from the 
Votes of the House that such a report had 
been made; and, so far as he was concern- 
ed, not having been present, he could not 
be a party to that report. 

Lorp GRANVILLE SOMERSET said, 
it was now supposed to be the report of 
the Committee, and it should be stated to 
the public that it was not the report of the 
Committee, but the report of the hon. 
Member for Inverness. It was of impor- 
tance that the House should set the 
matter right, because he saw that report 
quoted as an authority, not only on their 
own journals, but elsewhere. 

Mr. HUME, on finding that his name 
was put down as present on the day when 
this report was said to have been agreed 
to, saw the clerk on the subject, and ask- 
ed him on what authority his name had 
been so put down, and whether a draft of 
the report had been submitted to the Com- 
mittee? and his answer was, that neither 
he (Mr. Hume) nor any of the other mem- 
bers of the Committee, with the exception 
of the Chairman, had been present, and 
that he had made the report at the desire 
of the Chairman; and accordingly it stood 
on the records of the House as the report 


iof the Committee. Now, he, for one, 


never saw the draft, and could not agree 
to it. On the contrary, he considered that 
it would be absolutely necessary that a 
Committee should be appointed to ascer- 
tain how that report came into the Journals 
of the House, and how it should be re- 
moved. He believed, however, it would 
be found that the whole affair had arisen 


‘from irregularity caused by the inex- 


perience of the hon. Member for Inverness 
and the clerk of the Committee. 
Mr. M. GIBSON thought, that as the 


the 7th of August—on the 25th of August | hon. Member for Inverness was not pre- 
—the Committee was summoned to meet | sent, they could not ascertain exactly the 


again; but no one, he believed, attended | 


nature of the circumstances which had 


with the exception of the Chairman of the | taken place. 


Committee, the hon. Member for Inverness. 
They were certainly unable to make a 
quorum; he believed, in fact, no Member 
was present but the Chairman himself. 
On that occasion, as he was informed, a 
draft report was laid upon the Table, and 
a minute was made by the clerk of that 
proceeding. Afterwards it appeared, by 
the Votes of the House, that the draft re- 
port which was laid on the Table by the 
hon. Member for Inverness, had been re- 
poet formally to that House, as if it had 
een the report of the Committee. It 








Mr. SPEAKER had had his attention 
called to this subject early in the Session, 
and he had ascertained from the clerk of 
the Committee that on the last day for 
which it was summoned, no other member 
of the Committee attended but the hon. 
Member for Inverness. A report, how- 
ever, was made up by the hon. Member 
himself, who was Chairman of the Com- 
mittee; and unfortunately, owing to the 
inexperience of the clerk, the document 
with the evidence was reported to the 
House. It appeared that the Chairman 
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had made out a draft of the report to lay 
before the Committee; but the hon. Mem- 
ber could not do this, because there was 
no Committee sitting. No report that was 
not put first to the members of a Commit- 
tee, and confirmed by that Committee, 
could be presented or received as a re- 
port by that House. This was not at- 
tended to in the present case, so that no- 
thing could be more irregular than that 
this document should appear as the report 
of the Committee. In these circumstances, 
it was a question for the House to consider 
whether the better course would not be to 
reappoint the Committee. 


INDIAN RAILWAYS. 

Mr. MACKINNON begged to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of the 
Board of Control, why the terms offered 
to the two railway companies in the Ben- 
gal Presidency had not been offered to the 
Great North of India Railway, being a 
continuation of the grand trunk line run- 
ning from Calcutta towards the Indus? 

Sm JOHN HOBHOUSE would, in an- 
swer to the question of the hon. Gentle- 
man, state the reason why the proposal 
which was made to those two other rail- 
way companies to which the hon. Gentle- 
man had alluded, was not made to the 
Great North of India Railway. The rea- 
son was this—the proposal made by the 
East India Company for those two com- 
panies had reference to two experimental 
lines to embrace the upper and lower pro- 
vinces of Bengal. The company to which 
the hon. Gentleman referred, had no refer- 
ence whatever except to the upper pro- 
vince, and it was not deemed advisable 
that a similar proposal should be made to 
them. 


INDIAN PRIZE MONEY. 

Mason LAYARD begged to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Board of Control when it was likely that 
the prize money to which the persons 
who were present at the capture of Khelat 
and Ghuznee were entitled would be dis- 
tributed ? 

Sir JOHN HOBHOUSE, in answer to 
the question of the hon. Gentleman, could 
inform him that, with respect to the prize 
money coming from Khelat, it was now in 
course of distribution. As to the Ghuznee 
prize money, some difficulty had arisen re- 
specting it, but he had every reason to be- 
lieve that*an order had been given by the 
Governor General about the month of De- 
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cember last, in accordance with which 
that prize money was now either in the 
course of distribution, or about to be dis. 
tributed. 

CotoxeL BAILLIE desired to know 
when the Scinde prize money would be 
distributed ? 

Sir JOHN HOBHOUSE said, that 
some difficulty had also arisen with respect 
to the distribution of this prize money, and 
the prize agents had referred to the home 
authorities—the Court of Directors and 
the Board of Control—two questions, 
Those questions were now under the con- 
sideration of the Board of Control. He 
expected they would be decided by them 
in a short time; and the moment that was 
done the money would be distributed. 
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CULTIVATION OF THE LAND IN 
IRELAND. 

Captain HARRIS had observed, with 
much satisfaction, that a circular to agri- 
culturists had been issued by Captain Gil- 
bert, inspecting officer of public works in 
Sligo; and he wished to know from the 
Secretary for Ireland, whether that circu- 
lar had been issued generally from the 
Board of Works? It was a. well-timed 
document, and ought to be made known all 
over Ireland :— 

“Sligo, March 10. 

“‘ The season has now arrived when it is to be 
hoped that all persons who have it in their power 
will commence immediately to put seed into the 
ground, 

“If any person who is now employed on the 
public works is desirous of working on his own 
land, he is at liberty to do so, and send one of his 
family to work in his place. 

“ Any proprietor who wishes to have some of 
the labourers on the public works for their own 
employment, will apply to the nearest overseer 
for as many as he may require, giving him a list 
of the men that he has selected. The overseer 
will deliver them over to the person demanding 
them, and forward the list to the inspecting 
officer. 

“In case the labourers refuse to be employed 
by any private individual, their names will be im- 
mediately struck off the pay list, and they will no 
longer be employed on the relief works. 

“Farmers requiring horses to assist in plough- 
ing their land, may apply to the earmen employed 
on the public works, offering them fair wages. In 
case the carmen refuse the use of their horses, 
they will be immediately discharged from the 
works. " 

“ F. Y. Girpert, Inspecting Officer. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE agreed with the 
hon. Gentleman that the cireular which he 
had just read was a well-timed and judi- 
cious document. If he had given notice of 
the question, he (Mr. Labouchere) would 
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have taken care to inform himself, so as to 
be able to give a correct answer. He 
might state, however, that his impression 
was, that it was not a general circular, but 
one put forth by Captain Gilbert alone. 

Captain HARRIS would suggest to the 
right hon. Gentleman that the Board of 
Works ought to make the circular a gene- 
ral one, if it was not already so. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE thought, from the 
general instructions which had been given 
by the Board of Works, that the suggestion 
now made would be altogether superseded. 


THE WELLINGTON STATUE. 

Mr. C. BERKELEY: I beg to ask a 
question of the noble Lord the First Com- 
missioner of Woods and Forests. It will 
be in the recollection of the House, that in 
the month of August last, Her Majesty 
the Queen had given permission to the 
committee of the Wellington Statue to 
place it on the arch for three weeks’ time; 
but the statue had now been in that posi- 
tion upwards of six months, and it had 
been condemned by every person. [Mr. 
SpeakER begged to remind the hon. Mem- 
ber that he was merely putting a ques- 
tion.] Yes, I wish to. make my question 
intelligible to the noble Lord. The ques- 
tion is this: Will the noble Lord state in 
a plain and intelligible manner what are 
the final intentions of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment with regard to the removal of 
the statue? And if it be the intention 
of Her Majesty’s Government that it shall 
not remain where it is, I wish to know if 
the noble Lord has taken any security 
from the Wellington Statue Committee that 
they should remove the scaffolding at their 
own expense ? 

Viscount MORPETH said, it was the 
intention of Her Majesty’s Government 
that the statue should be removed from 
the arch, and men were employed, he be- 
lieved, that day in removing it. He un- 
derstood from the sub-committee that they 
conceived, and the Government certainly 
conceived, they were bound to take it 
down at their own expense. 


ETON MONTEM. 

Mr. JAMES begged to ask a question 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, re- 
specting the ceremony called the Eton 
Montem. It was a subject which he con- 
sidered interesting out of doors, and it was 
one about which, as an old Etonian, he 
felt considerable interest. Most Gentle- 
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men, he believed, were aware that the 
authorities at Eton had determined to dis- 
continue the Montem, on the ground of its 
having an immoral tendency, and also of 
its interfering with the discipline of the 
school; but it was now desired by influen- 
tial Members of that and the other House 
of Parliament, and other influential per- 
sons, to reverse that decision. He believed 
there was no doubt of the fact. He was 
not going to mention more than one or two 
facts, without which it was impossible to 
answer his question. There was no doubt, 
he believed, of the fact, that the proceed- 
ings which had taken place at Eton Mon- 
tem were illegal, and that in point of fact 
the young gentlemen who went about col- 
lecting money were liable to be apprehended 
under the Vagrancy Act—[{Mr. Speaker: 
The hon. Gentleman must not enter into 
an argument |—and if force were used by 
them, that it would amount to a highway 
robbery. The noble Lord (Lord J. Man- 
ners) seemed to be very much amused; it 
was stated— [ Cries of ‘‘ Order;”’ “‘ Speak- 
er.”’] The question he would put, then, 
was this: he wished to know from the 
right hon. Baronet the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, if the decision 
that had been arrived at by the provost 
and head master of Eton, to discontinue 
this practice of Eton Montem, was to be 
reversed by very high influence, as was 
anticipated and expected; whether the 
right hon. Baronet did not think it would 
be desirable and proper to exempt these 
young gentlemen from the penalties of the 
law to which they were now subject; and 
to legalize it, and to authorize it by a new 
law; they having acted contrary to the 
law, at those triennial, and as he thought, 
very discreditable and ungentlemanly pro- 
ceedings ? 

Lorp J. RUSSELL: As I am more 
fully acquainted than my right hon. Friend 
with what has taken place respecting the 
Eton Montem, I shall state what occurred. 
The provost and head master informed Her 
Majesty it was their intention to take mea- 
sures for the abolition of the Eton Mon- 
tem; and they stated at the same time 
that they wished to give this intimation to 
Her Majesty that such was their intention. 
Her Majesty informed me of that commu- 
nication, and asked me if I thought proper 
to advise Her Majesty to interfere with 
the provost and head master, in order to 
support or withhold that determination. 
My advice to Her Majesty was, that the 
best authorities on the subject were the 
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provost and head master. I informed the 
head master accordingly; and certainly I 
did not advise Her Majesty to interfere 
with the decision, which I believe they are 
perfectly competent to come to. 


ANNUAL DUTIES, 

Lorp GEORGE BENTINCK: It will 
be in the recollection of the House, that 
on the 20th of July, when the sugar duties 
were altered, and the Sugar Bill, which up 
to that time had been an annual Bill, was 
made a permanent Bill, that my noble 
Friend declared in this House, that it was 
not his intention to vary the constitutional 
practice of Parliament in always maintain- 
ing some large amount of taxes which 
should be annually voted by this House. 
My noble Friend stated that he would at a 
subsequent period declare to the House 
what that taxation would be, which he 
should put in that position that every year 
previous to the 5th of July, the House 
would have an opportunity of taking a 
vote upon it. Seeing that the Mutiny 
Bill stands second on the Orders of the 
Day, I think it proper to ask my noble 
Friend whether there is any large amount 
of taxation upon which he proposes to take 
a vote this Session ? 

Lorp J. RUSSELL: In answer to my 
noble Friend’s question, I have to state, in 
the first place, that he is perfectly right in 
his reference to the statement made that 
it was our intention, when we proposed 
that the sugar duties should be made per- 
manent, to propose that some other duties 
should be made annual. After making 
that announcement, | received representa- 
tions from various quarters, stating, that 
with respect to those duties which could be 
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THE DRAINAGE BILL. 

Mr. CAYLEY was sorry to interfere 
with the Order of the Day, but he wished 
to call the attention of the House to the 
Drainage of Land Bill, which stood on the 
Paper for the third reading that night, 
The Bill had come on at a late hour on 
Friday, at a period when proper attention 
could hardly have been paid to it. As far 
as he understood it, this was a Bill to 
amend an Act of last Session, by which a 
grant of money for the improvement of 
land was made to Great Britain to the 
amount of 2,000,0007., and to Ireland to 
the amount of 1,000,000/. But now it 
was intended to make a grant to Ireland 
itself of 1,500,0007. And, although there 
was a grant of 2,000,000/. to Great Bri- 
tain, he found there were applications for 
3,000,0007., in consequence of which it 
had been proposed on the Committee to 
limit the grants to individual applicants to 
the sum of 10,000/. This had been done 
at the suggestion of the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Dorchester. It appeared that ap- 
plications had been made from Scotland 
for advances to the amount of 1,500,(00I. 
Ile remembered that it had een said the 
other night that a larger sum than that 
originally proposed to be advanced could 
not be granted. He believed that it was 
intended that 1,500,000/. should be ad- 
vanced to Scotland, and only 500,000I. 
would remain to be advanced to English 
landlords for the purposes of drainage. He 
would venture to say that this was unfair 
to England. The original object of the 
grant was alleged to be to enable the land- 
lords of England to raise the character of 
agriculture in England to a level with that 
of Scotland; and yet such was the ratio to 





made annual, there would follow very co- 
siderable public inconvenience. Those re- 
presentations were taken into consideration | 
by the Cabinet; and I think since the com- | 
mencement of the present Session, my | 
right hon. Friend the Chancellor of the | 
Exchequer has declared that it is not our | 
intention to propose any annual duty as a) 
substitute at present for the annual duty on , 
sugar. There are various votes to be| 
taken in the course of the Session; the 
vote for supply according to the military 
estimates; also the miscellaneous votes, 
by means of which, as I conceive, the 
House of Commons has infinite control. 
It is not our intention, therefore, seeing 
the public inconvenience that would arise, 
to propose that any duty which is now per- 
manent should be made annual. 





be established between the two in the mat- 
ter of this grant. His object in rising 
was to ask whether some means could not 
be devised for a more equitable distribution 
of the money to be advanced, so as to be- 
nefit the proprietors of England, as well 
as those of Scotland. Either a more equal 
distribution should be made, or some inti- 
mation should be thrown out by the Go- 
vernment that it was intended to make 
some further grant which would enable the 
English proprietors to make further im- 
provements. 

Sir G. GREY said, that he would not 
enter into the merits of a Bill not before 
the House ; but he thought that the limi- 
tation which had been made, to the amount 
of 10,0001. for every advance, would meet 
the objection of his hon. Friend to the Bill. 
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No application whatever had yet been made 
from an English landowner that had not 
been attended to. 


POOR RELIEF (IRELAND) BILL. 

On the Order of the Day for resuming 
the Adjourned Debate, or that the Speaker 
do leave the Chair to go into Committee 
on the Poor Relief Bill, 

Sm WILLIAM CLAY said, that the 
main object of the Bill before them was 
the extension of the existing poor law in 
Ireland, by rendering it legal, under cer- 
tain circumstances, to administer relief to 
the able-bodied poor out of the workhouse. 
That was the principle involved in the Bill, 
and it was therefore the question to which 
their attention should be confined in its pre- 
sent stage. There were, no doubt, questions 
of detail in the measure, such, for instance, 
as the area of liability of contribution ; 
whether it should be the union or the elec- 
toral districts to which the hon. Member 
for Northamptonshire had called their at- 
tention. But, however important, still 
these were questions of detail, and as such 
might be more conveniently discussed in 
Committee. He should confine himself, 
therefore, to the consideration of the great 
question of out-door relief. Now, in dis- 
cussing this question, it appeared to him 
that the opponents of the Bill had over- 
looked one most important consideration. 
They had all dealt with it as if, immediately 
on the passing of the Bill, all able-bodied 
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and destitute persons would have a right 
to relief. The Bill gave no such right, or | 
gave it only through the intervention and | 
on the authority—an authority to be per- | 
petually suspended and renewed—of the | 
Poor Law Commissioners, who were for this | 
purpose invested with very large discre- | 
tionary powers—powers perhaps of unex~ | 
anpled extent; for they must not conceal | 
from themselves that the Bill before them, | 
taken in combination with the Bill for the 
temporary relief of the destitute poor, which | 
had already passed that House, conferred | 
very extraordinary power on the Executive | 
Government. By the Bill now before them, | 
the Poor Law Commissioners might, in the | 
event of want of room in the wor rkhouse of 
any union, order out-door relief to able- 
bodied persons being destitute. As in the 
present state of Ireland it was certain that 
the great majority of unions would be so 
circumstanced, it was clear that the Bill 
did in reality vest in the Commissioners the 
power to impose, or to abstain from impos- 





ing, on the property of Ireland whatever 
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amount of taxation might be necessary to 
maintain the far larger portion of able- 
bodied but destitute poor. But then again, 
by the Temporary Relief Bill, it was in the 
power of the Government, acting through 
the intervention of the Relief Commis- 
sioners, wholly to supply this demand, to 
provide, from the Imperial Exchequer, the 
entire funds necessary for the support of 
the able-bodied poor not received into the 
workhouses, without calling for one shilling 
of contribution for this purpose from the 
parties liable to poors’ rate in Ireland. In 
other words, by these two measures they 
were about to invest the Government with 
the power of raising, or not raising, at 
their discretion, taxation amounting to mil- 
lions; and if the Government decided to 
raise it, then equally at their own discre- 
tion of deciding whether it should fall on 
the people of the whole empire, or on one 
portion only of that people. No doubt 
these were very large, very unconstitutional 
powers—powers which he believed no Go- 
vernment would willingly accept; which 
he believed the Government of the noble 
Lord accepted most reluctantly; and which 
nothing but the clearest conviction of their 
necessity could have driven them to seek at 
the hands of Parliament. But in his (Sir 
William Clay’s) opinion, that necessity did 
exist; and, so far from blaming, he highly 
applauded the manliness and courage which 
led the noble Lord and his Colleagues not 
to shrink from the responsibility which the 
possession of powers so large involved. In 
what position were they placed? Ireland 
must have a poor law—not such a poor 
law as that now in existence, which pro- 


| vided for the support in the workhouse of 


some 100,000 sutferers out of millions per- 
haps equally suffering—not a poor law by 
which some 400,000/. per annum, or 6d. 
in the pound, was raised for the relief of 
distress out of a rental of 13,000,0002., 
or rather half of 400,0000., for the other 
half was taken from the occupying tenant 
—but a real, an effectual law for the relief 


| of the poor; a law similar in its essence to 


the poor law of England; a law which shall 
prevent human beings dying of famine, 
while on the fertile fields of Ireland one 
stack of grain was reared which could be 
devoted to their subsistence. All consi- 
derations of reason, justice, humanity, in 
his opinion, alike pointed to the necessity 
of such a law in Ireland; but independ- 
ently of those considerations, the introdue- 
tion of a poor law into Ireland was inevit- 
able from the present state of opinion and 
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feeling in this country. There existed, he | of capital to labour which prevails in Eng- 


would not say a general, but an universal | land is scarcely known. 


determination on this head. The people 
of England were contented to make the 
great sacrifices which the calamity that 
had fallen on their fellow-citizens rendered 
necessary. They were aware that those 
sacrifices could not terminate with the pre- 
sent year, but would probably be renewed 
year after year; that they might for a long 
series of years be called on to contribute 
from their hardly and honourably earned 
savings to the relief of the distress of Ire- 
land. He believed that they were aware 
of, that they were prepared for, such a ne- 
cessity; but they were equally determined 
that in the long run, as the permanent con- 
dition of the empire, Ireland should maintain 
its own people from its own resources; that 
as the poor of England were maintained 
from the property of England, as the poor 
of Scotland were maintained from the pro- 


perty of Scotland, so the poor of Ireland | 


should be maintained from the property of 
Ireland. Ireland, then, must have a poor 
law—a real, an efficient poor-law. But 
how was it to be introduced—by what 
process was it to be applied? His hon. 
Friend the Member for Stroud, his hon. 
and learned Friend the Member for Bath, 
and others well deserving of attention, 
would tell them to apply the English poor 
law at once, as it now stood on the Statute- 
book, to Ireland, and give every desti- 
tute person in that country, able-bodied or 
otherwise, a right to relief. Ie believed 
the right to relief to be an essential part 
of a perfect poor law; but he confessed he 
was not prepared at the present moment 
for a step so decided with respect to Ire- 
land. It appeared to him one full of peril, 
not only to the property, but to the in- 
terests of the poor of that country. What 
made it safe in England to give every man 
a right torelief ? Why, this circumstance, 
that as a general rule there was employ- 
ment for every man willing to work. An 


able-bodied and industrious man out of | 


work was the exception to the rule. So- 
ciety was divided into two great classes, 
labourers and the employers of labour; 
and such was the wholesome relation of 
capital to labour, that, generally speaking, 
every man willing to work might get a 
day’s wages for so doing. But did any 
such state exist in Ireland ?— it should be 
their one great object to create such a 
state; but did it exist now? did anything 
analogous to it exist in Ireland? On the 
contrary, the sound and wholesome relation 
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It is rare that a 
labouring man works for money wages all 
the year round for an employer. The vast 
majority of the humbler classes subsist by 
the cultivation of a potato plot; those who 
work at all for others, working only to the 
extent which will pay their rent. But if 
to a class so cireumstanced it be said, their 
ordinary source of subsistence failing, you 
shall have a right to maintenance whe- 
ther you work or not—if the classes which 
have to pay the poors’ rate be told, you 
must at once find employment for this vast 
accession of labour for which there exists 
at present absolutely no market, would it 
not have the tendency to encourage in the 
one utter helplessness; to overwhelm the 
other with utter despair? What, then, was 
their alternative? To introduce a poor 
law, but to introduce it gradually. To 
watch the growth, to assist the develop- 
ment of a sounder system. On the one 
hand, not hastily nor rashly to relax any of 
the motives that may urge the labouring 
poor to find employment and maintenance 
for themselves by their own exertions— 
on the other, to enforce on the payers of 
rates, by a pressure on their resources, 
rigorously applied, the wisdor: as well as 
the humanity of providing employment for 
their poorer neighbours. But for the ae- 
complishment of such a task, no @ priori 
regulation, no rules which could be laid 
down by Act of Parliament would suf- 
fice. The mode in which a poor law can 
be safely and advantageously applied in 
Ireland, may vary with almost every county, 
almost with every union, and its introdue- 
tion, therefore, can only be safely entrusted 
to a varying and elastic authority. Such 
an authority was proposed to be created by 
the Bill, and therefore it should have his 
support ; not because it was a perfect poor 
law, but because it was a substitute for a 
perfect poor law—because, as it appeared 
to him, it was the only poor law of which 
Ireland at this moment was susceptible ; 
the only law fitted for her state of social 
transition. In making this avowal, how- 
ever, in giving his support to the Bill before 
the House, he would not wish to be mis- 
understood. Tis firm conviction was, that 
ultimately the laws for the relief of the 
poor in Ireland and England must be assi- 
milated; that the destitute poor of Ireland. 
as of England, must have a right to relief, 
guard the exercise of that right by what 
precautions they pleased; but a law which 
rendered it certain that no human being 
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of the civil polity of Iveland, if they ever 
hoped to see security of life and property, | 
and consequently peace and prosperity, 
exist permanently in that country. It 
might, perhaps, be supposed—indeed, it 
had been said in that House and elsewhere 
—that the zeal of the people of England 
to inilict, as it was called, a poor law on 
Ireland, was quite new born, and sprung 
solely from their own pockets being touched 
by the effect of the recent calamity. He 
believed this to be altogether an, error. 
The conviction, the profound and general 
conviction, in the minds of the people of 
England of the necessity of a poor law in 
Ireland, had been, like all those great 
changes of opinion which influence the 
social condition of nations, of slow and 
silent growth; recent circumstances had 
only given it greater earnestness and roused 
it into action. The surprise, perhaps, 
should be, not that the people of England 
now entertained this opinion, but that. they 
had not entertained and acted upon it long 
ago. All reasoning, all experience, pointed 
to the necessity of such a law. Upon no 
other ground could they call on mankind 
to give up their natural right to take by 
the strong hand the food which would pre- 
vent their perishing, than that seciety 
should itself undertake to protect its mem- 
bers against that dread extremity. <Ac- 
cordingly, it had everywhere been found 
necessary, since the progress of civilization 
and refinement had abolished the status of 
domestic slavery, to provide by law for the 
relief of the destitute. Poor laws, in some 
shape, had formed part of the domestic 
polity of every State in Christendom at 
least, with the exception of Ireland. In 
Ireland alone, to the eternal disgrace of 
Ireland and England alike, it had been 
possible for human beings to perish by the 
wayside, without one human law to appeal 
to for suecour. And they were astonished 
at the social condition of Ireland—that 
whiteboyism, that riband associations, that 
illegal combinations existed—that terror, 
that assasination stalked through the land 
—that their Arms Acts, their Coercion 
Acts, their proclaiming districts, their po- 
lice, their military force, failed to produce 
tranquillity. Their surprise should rather 
have been, that such means had had even 
partial success; that one universal servile 
war had not vindicated the rights of out- 
raged humanity. They called the Irish 
peasant lawless, Had they ever given him 
reason to love or respect the law? He 
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| his children, against death by famine—the 
possession of a potato plot. Could they 


| wonder that he clung to it with deperate 





tenacity—that he defended it at the peril of 
his own life, by the sacrifice of the lives of 
others—that crime for such an object found 
universal sympathy among those exposed 
to similar calamity—that the assasin, fresh 
from the slaughter of his victim, retreated 
slowly, unimpeded, through approving 
crowds, who saw only in his dread crime 
an assurance of protection from that last 
extremity of suffering against which the 
laws of their country failed to provide them 
protection ? Give to the Irish peasant the 
assurance that he, that those dearer than 
himself, shall by law be secure in any case 
against perishing by want, by that one 
enactment they would deprive the assassin 
of sympathy, and give security to property. 
Why, the facts were so clear, so patent, so 
palpable, that those who ran might read. 
Ireland abounded in every element of 
wealth. They needed not the fresh evi- 
dence of the admirable work of Dr. Kane, 
to convince them that in her mines, her 
fisheries, her water power, her millions of 
unreclaimed and fertile acres, she possessed 
resources of national prosperity which long 
years could not exhaust, and which would 
suffice to maintain in comfort, not only her 
present, but twice her present population. 
Why were such elements inert; why were 
such means of prosperity valueless; such 
resources unavailing? For one single rea- 
son—the insecurity of life and property, 
in a country where the people never re- 
spected or supported the law, often were 
banded together against it. By no force 
could they render the law efficient, unless 
it possessed the respect and affection of 
the people. By no means could they pro- 
eure for it that affection and respect, ex- 
cept by convincing the people that their 
lives, their well-being, were the object 
of its solicitude. But these conclusions 
brought them to a poor law. He was not 
one of those who were disposed to speak 
with harshness of the Irish landlords. It 
was as unjust as it was unphilosophical to 
charge on individuals the faults of a system. 
The landlords of Ireland, like the landlords 
of England, were only what the respective 
and widely-difterent legislation of the two 
countries had made them. If in England, 
as in Ireland, the law had permitted the 
rich man to look on, and see his poorer 
neighbour starve, in England also we should 
have had the dreadful spectacle of dogs 
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being pampered, while human beings in 
view of their kennel perished of want. It 
was in no spirit of hostility, therefore, to 
Irish proprietors that he advocated an effi- 
cient poor law. On the contrary, he was 
convinced that they would ultimately be 
gainers, not only in security and peace, but 
in wealth, by the enactment of such a law. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Recorder of 
Dublin recently instituted a comparison be- 
tween the counties of Mayo and Norfolk, 
which were, he said, nearly of the same 
area, each above 1,300,000 acres, while 
the rental of Norfolk was 2,000,0000.; of 
Mayo 326,000/.; and he urged this great 
difference as a reason why Mayo could 
not support an equal amount of taxation. 
But did the comparison suggest to him no 
other results? Did he not consider why 
there was this difference of wealth between 
these two similarly sized portions of the 
same empire? Did it not occur to him 
that the labourer of Norfolk was protected 
by law from perishing of want; that life 
and property were, therefore, secure in 
Norfolk ; that capital was, therefore, in- 
vested in the sandy plains of Norfolk, and 
in the manufactories of Norfolk? If he 
could refer to the period when Norfolk had 
as yet no provision by law for the poor, he 
would find that county probably yet poorer, 
yet less secure than Mayo now. The same 
right hon. Gentleman on Friday evening 
quoted from reports of Parliamentary Com- 
mittees and other sources opinions adverse 
to the expediency of out-door relief. With 
respect to many of those expressions of 
opinion, and especially with reference to 
the most important of all, that contained 
in the report of the Poor Law Commission- 
ers in 1834, it should be borne in mind 
that they were fully before the Legislature 
and the public when Parliament passed the 
great Act reforming the English poor law; 
and by that Act out-door relief to the able- 
bodied was not taken away, but subjected 
only, as it always should be, to the control 
of some central authority, and, as was in- 
tended far more stringently by the present 
Bill, to guard it from abuse. And what 
had been the result of the working of that 
great measure? Why that, at the present 
moment, two-thirds of the entire sum ex- 
pended in the relief of the poor in England 
was expended in out-door relief, and, as he 
believed, wisely so expended. No one 
could have attended boards of guardians in 
England without being satisfied that, vi- 
gilantly guarded from abuse, out-door re- 
lief was a most efficient and humane mode 
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of assisting the distressed poor, and was 
indeed the only mode by which any great 
and sudden destitution could be met. It 
should be borne in mind that at the time 
of passing the new English poor law of 
1834, and during a series of years immedi- 
ately preceding it, the attention of the 
public had been very forcibly drawn to the 
abuses of the old law, and, as might have 
been expected, had become less alive to 
the immeasurable benefits which, with all 
its faults, it had conferred on the country. 
By the way, another hon. Gentleman, the 
Member for Dublin, in referring to the 
well-known resolution of the magistrates of 
Berkshire, in 1796, which atforded the 
first opening to these abuses, seemed to 
him completely to have misapprehended 
the real bearing of that resolution. It was 
not because it enjoined out-door relief that 
the interference of the magistrates at that 
time was dangerous, but because it led the 
way to the making up wages out of the poor 
rate—two matters wholly distinct, the one 
from the other. He had already said, that 
almost universally throughout Christendom, 
with the exception of Ireland, there was 
more or less of interference of the State for 
the relief of the destitute; in none was 
that interference so ample or complete as 
in England; and let them learn the results 
in the words of Mr. Senior (no very fayour- 
able authority to out-door relief), in the 
conclusion of his report on the poor laws 
of foreign countries :— 

“On comparing these statements respecting the 
wages, subsistence, aud mortality of those por- 
tions of Continental Europe which have furnished 
returns, with the corresponding statements re- 
specting England, it will be found that on every 
point England stands in the most favourable, or 
nearly the most favourable position. With respect 
to money wages, the superiority of the English 
agricultural labourer is very marked ; it may fairly 
be said that his wages are nearly double the ave- 
rage of wages on the Continent.’ 


One word by way of digression on a sub- 
ject which had occupied a large part of the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman—the 
vituperation of Irish landlords in that 
House and by the public press. Now, he 
was not prepared to adopt all the violent 
language he saw in the public papers; he 
was not able to approve even of all the 
sentiments that fell from his hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Bath, whose 
most sincere friends perhaps would be most 
disposed to wish that he could more fre- 
quently curb the vehemence that lessened 
the effect of his great abilities, and occa- 
sioned a false estimate to be formed of his 
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character and feelings. But of this he was 
quite sure, that it was precisely those Irish 
proprietors who would have the best right 
to complain of the severity of his hon. and 
learned Friend’s strictures, that would be 
the least disposed to consider them uncalled 
for. Against The Times and the Tablet, 
moreover, might he not set the Nation? 
—against the polished, though stern in- 
vectives of his hon. and learned Friend 
against one class of the Irish people in be- 
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half of the people at large, might he not | 


refer to the rabid denunciations of Concilia- 
tion Hall against the whole English peo- 
ple? But, after all, what was the use of 
referring to such things? Ought they to 
permit their deliberations to be influenced 
by such considerations? Did the right 
hon. Gentleman really think that the Par- 
liament of England, the people of England, 
were acting an unjust, an ungenerous part 
towards Ireland? The right hon. Gentle- 
man said, these discussions, by the acrimo- 
nious tone in that House and of the press, 
would tend to promote ill feeling between 
England and Ireland. He ditfered from 
him utterly. He believed, on the contrary, 
that recent events would go far, had al- 
ready gone far, to enlighten the people of 
Ireland as to the friends on whom they 
could rely, and the counsellors they ought 
to trust. No doubt that people had shown 
a wonderful aptitude to be misled; but he 
thought they must be dull as the sod on 
which they trod if the utmost pains could 
again arouse their hatred and mistrust of 
the Saxon, and cause them to prefer to 
that English people who supported them 
in their utmost need, and were now about, 
by giving them similar laws to their own, 
to raise them from the dust, those leaders 
who had denounced a poor law, and held 
out the phantom of repeal. With the sen- 
timents he had expressed as regarded the 
landlords of Ireland, it would be readily 
understood that he was quite prepared to 
make them the main agents in the social 
regeneration of that country. He thought 
it would not be either just or politic to re- 
fuse to afford them the opportunity of be- 
coming so. He had given, therefore, his 
willing assent to the measure for promoting 
the improvement of landed property in Ire- 
land. No doubt objections on economical 
grounds might be taken to that measure, 
as well as to some others that had been 
proposed—that, for instance, for the tem- 
porary relief of the destitute through the 
agency of the relief committees and Go- 
vernment ofticers—but the case of Ireland 
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at the present moment was exceptional, 
and must be met by exceptional measures. 
They could not look on and see the people 
perish. There might be faults in the mea- 
sures proposed by the Government; but no 
one had come forward to prepare better, in 
that House, or indeed elsewhere. He bore 
this testimony the more willingly as he 
could not consider Irish measures at such 
a juncture as falling within the category 
of party obligations; and, much as he ap- 
proved of the Government of the noble 
Lord, and desirous as he was to support 
it, if he had heard from any quarter— 
from the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Tamworth, the noble Lord the 
Member for Lynn—even from the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Limerick— 
any proposition more likely to benefit Ire- 
land in this dreadful emergency, he should 
have felt bound to support it, however 
much in opposition to the Government. In 
one other particular also, he was bound 
to give to the Government the humble tes- 
timony of his approbation: on no occasion 
had they given reason to suppose that they 
were not aware of the true principles by 
which their policy should be guided, though 
they had felt themselves compelled by the 
emergency of affairs temporarily to depart 
from them. He could not forbear alluding 
especially to the speeches of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary for Ireland, which 
were as much characterized by the enun- 
ciation of sound principles as by a generous 
sympathy with the sufferings of the Irish 
people. Seeing that such were the princi- 
ples by which the Government was animat- 
ed, he felt confidence that they would re- 
strict within the very narrowest compass 
what was exceptional and contrary to sound 
principle in their policy. He trusted, and 
he believed, that they would do what was 
best, under the emergency, for Ireland, 
and that they would not lose sight of jus- 
tice to the people of England. He believed 
the noble Lord had the inclination thus to 
act. He was sure he had the power. He 
had the people of England—of Ireland, in- 
deed, too—at his back. He had but to 
breathe one word, and he would receive a 
support which would enable him to resist, 
to coerce, to overthrow any amount of op- 
position, in whatever quarter arising. No 
doubt the successful working of the mea- 
sure would mainly depend on the mode in 
which it was carried out; but it was right 
in principle, and therefore it should have 
his hearty support. 

Cartain JONES begged to be con- 
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sidered as not belonging to the class of Irish 
Members who did not admit the great ex- 
ertions and the noble charity of the people 
of England towards the relief of his unfor- 
tunate countrymen. For his part he could 
never adequately express his opinions of 
the charity displayed by the English peo- 
ple; and he should say the same with re- 
spect to the exertions of the Government. 
If the Government had not taken the steps 
which they had, and if the Irish Secretary 
had not written his letter at the time he 
had, the loss of human life would have 
been far greater. But he still felt it ne- 
cessary to offer a few observations with re- 
gard to the statements made by the noble 
Lord, and especially with regard to that 
relating to the amount of poor rates levied 
in Ireland. The noble Lord had stated 
that the average assessment amounted to 
no more than 53d. in the pound. But sup- 
posing that that were so up to the close 
of the year 1845, to the Ist of January, 
1846, it did not show what the charge would 
be upon the property of Ireland at the pre- 
sent moment, if it were chargeable with 
the entire support of the poor. If the 
noble Lord would look to the returns, he 
would see that up to the 9th of January, 
1847, there were 101,189 paupers in the 
workhouses, whilst on the Ist of January, 
1846, there were only 43,764. Now ifa 
rate of 5¢d. in the pound were sufficient 
for the 45,764 in January, 1846, it was 
plain that a rate of about 14d. would be 
required for the 101,189 in January, 1847. 
But they had another element to consider. 
The cost of. maintaining each pauper in 
1846, was estimated at ls. 3d. per week, 
whilst it could not be taken at less than 2s, 
at the present moment. The hon. Baro- 
net who had just sat down, had treated all 
the Irish Members as if they were opposed 
to the Bill before the House; but it was 
not so. He thought that tke poor law as 
it stood was sufficient for Ireland up to the 
end of the year 1845, but that it now re- 
quired a further extension. He was no 
party to the resolutions of those noblemen 
and gentlemen of whom so much had been 
said, although to a certain extent he agreed 
with them as to out-door relief. But he 
thought they should have worded their re- 
solutions differently. They should have 
commenced by declaring that the people of 
Ireland were entitled to relief out of the 
property of Ireland, and they should then 
have stated the nature of the extension of 
the poor law which was in their opinion 
required, or which they thought would be 
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found practicable. His own opinion, form. 
ed long before these measures of the Go- 
vernment were contemplated, and long 
before the very great distress which. now 
prevailed had come on, was, that an exten- 
sion of the poor-law system in Ireland was 
absolutely necessary. He thought that 
there should have been a right of relief 
given to every man who presented him- 
self at the poorhouse, and was willing 
to take the workhouse test; but he was 
not willing to agree to the giving of out- 
door relief at that time. He had, how- 
ever, since much modified his opinions 
upon the subject. But if they gave out- 
door relief, they would have hardly’a 
single poor family that would not expect 
some one at least of its members to receive 
some sort of relief. Now they ought not 
to place persons receiving out-door relief 
in a better position than a class of the 
ratepayers; but by the present Bill as it 
stood they would place the recipients of 
out-door relief in a better position than 
many of the ratepayers. The noble Lord 
had made use of one expression, that “ out- 
door relief should be given when the work- 
house was full.’’ Now, if that were meant 
by him as an explanation of the mode in 
which the Act was to operate, and if, as 
he (Captain Jones) understood the noble 
Lord, it was not intended to give out-door 
relicf until the workhouses were full, he 
would be satisfied. And if the noble Lord 
would alter his two clauses so as to make 
it imperative that no out-door relief should 
be given so long as there was room in the 
workhouse, he would support the measure. 

Mr. V. STUART was desirous of offer- 
ing a few observations, in consequence of 
the cireumstance of finding that his name 
had been attached to a protest against 
the Bill before the House, which protest 
had been the subject of much animadver- 
sion. He begged to say he had never 
given any authority for having his name 
attached to that document. On the only 
occasion upon which he had had an oppor- 
tunity of expressing his sentiments on the 
subject, he had said that in his opinion 
some sort of out-door relief should be given. 
IIe could not, therefore, account for the 
circumstance of his name being attached 
to the protest, otherwise than by supposing 
it to have been a mistake of the Secretary. 
When he found that charitable supplies to 
the amount of 1,000,000/. a year, which 
used to be distributed amongst the people 
of Ireland had totally failed, he thought 
that nothing short of out-door relief would 
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meet their wants. But he could not sanc- 
tion the charges that had been made against 
the guardians of the poor in Ireland by 
some.hon. English Members. Their mo- 
tives could be explained; and he appealed 
to those Irish Members who heard him, to 
say whether his statement was not correct, 

and whether there had not been originally a 
great degree of jealousy on the part of the 
guardians toward the Poor Law Commis- 
sioners, in consequence of the great power 
which was placed in the hands of the Com- 
missioners by the law. The jealousy was 
occasioned by the manner in which those 
gentlemen at first conducted themselves 
towards the poor-law guardians, of whom 
they tried to act altogether independently. 

Even on the question “of the fittest sites for 
the workhouses, and other arrangements, 
they threw over the opinions or recom- 
mendations of the guardians altogether; 
and the guardians had in many instances 
to complain of the manner in which the 
buildings had been erected, and of the ex- 
travagance of the cost in comparison with 
that for which they themselves could have 
had them built. These were some of the 
causes of the indisposition which had beea 
exhibited by guardians to take possession 
of the workhouses after they had been 
erected, and of the smallness of the sums 
that had been levied by them as rates. 
Another cause operated against the filling 
of the workhouses, arising out of the indis- 
position of the poor people to enter them, 
or allow any of their friends to go in, pre- 
ferring rather to share with them their last 
potato than suffer them to become reci- 
pients of relief upon the terms of the law. 
His impression was most strongly in favour 
of out-door relief, and he defied any one who 
had the misfortune to be a dispenser of re- 
lief in an overcrowded workhouse, and who 
had beheld the unfortunate creatures who 
presented themselves there, appealing for 
assistance, to think otherwise. He, for 
one, would do his best to take means for 
the alleviation of their distress. Now, that 
the potato had failed, the present law, as 
it stood, was a perfect farce. Another 
should be substituted. It might be neces- 
sary that other measures should be intro- 
duced as an assistance to it ; an extensive 
plan of emigration, for instance. He would 
not deny that it might be the utter ruin of 
many; but he would not join with those 
who went to the noble Lord and said they 
could never consent to give statutable out- 
door relief to the able- ‘bodied poor. The 
hon. Gentleman concluded by saying that 
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he would give his warmest support to the 
measure. 

Mr. G. A. HAMILTON said, that be- 
fore entering at all upon the general ques- 
tion of the safety or expediency of extend- 
ing out-door relief to the able-bodied in 
Ireland, as part of the poor-law system, he 
was anxious to make a few observations 
in reference to the speech of the hon. Ba- 
ronet the Member for Marylebone (Sir B. 
Hall). He was sorry to say, he thought the 
whole tone and tenor of that speech afforded 
a strong confirmation of what his right hon. 
Friend and Colleague (Mr. Shaw) had 
stated, and which statement the hon Baro- 
net had denied, namely, that amongst a 
certain class in this country—a class re- 
presented by the hon. Baronet, and the 
Member for Bath—there was a strong pre- 
judice and an acrimonious feeling of hosti- 
lity towards property and proprietors in 
Ireland, and that the present outery for 
what was called a stringent poor law was, 
in a great degree, founded upon that pre- 
judice and hostility. Perhaps it was not 
a matter to be complained of, that the 
hon. Baronet, after having been challenged 
to do so, should have named certain gen- 
tlemen who, as he considered, had failed 
in performing their duty as landed proprie- 
tors in the neighbourhood of Mallow. On 
the contrary, he was strongly of opinion, 
that of all the injustices that could be per- 
petrated, in the House or out of it, perhaps 
the greatest was that which, he was sorry 
to add, was not uncommon in the House, 
and which he thought the hon. Member 
for Stroud had committed last night, 
namely, that of making a charge, on ano- 
nymous information, against a person not 
named, and drawing from that accusation 
an inference against a whole class. If hon. 
Members had charges to make against in- 
dividuals, it was much more manly, and 
much more just, to name the individuals 
charged, as the hon. Member for Mayo 
and the hon. Baronet had done, and the 
accuser, in order that if the charge was 
unfounded, a refutation might be offered. 
But what he complained of was this, that 
the hon. Baronet, if he had meant to im- 
pugn the conduct of individuals, and hold 
them up to public odium, as he had done 
Mr. Cotter and Mr. Courtenay, for alleged 
neglect of duty, and harshness, and want 
of charity, should not have had the fair- 
ness to communicate beforehand to those 
gentlemen his intention, and the nature of 
the charges, in order that he might him- 
self have the opportunity of judging justly, 
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by hearing both sides; and that, with the 
charge, the explanation, if any, should go 
before the public. Now, he thought and 
believed, that if there was one charac- 
teristic more than another which belonged 
to Englishmen, it was the love of fair play 
and justice, and that the accused as well as 
the accuser should be heard before a ver- 
dict was pronounced. But the hon. Baro- 
net, on ev-parte evidence, without the op- 
portunity being afforded of defence, or ex- 
planation, or refutation, had taken upon 
himself to condemn two gentlemen, and to 
inflict upon them that which after all was 
no slight punishment—the holding them up 
to public odium and indignation. He knew 
nothing of the facts of the case—they 
might be true or they might be false; but 
he hoped the House and the public would 
act more justly than the hon. Baronet, and 
suspend their judgment till the accused 
parties had the opportunity of stating their 
case. In reference to the accusation 
brought by the hon. Baronet against the 
proprietors in the union of Kanturk, in the 
county of Cork, he (Mr. Hamilton) had 
that morning received a letter from a gen- 
tleman, Mr. Leader, a landed proprietor 
in that union, which, in justice, he felt 
himself bound to read to the House. Mr. 
Leader stated— 

“I perceive some observations made by Sir 
Benjamin Hall, relative to the smallness of 
the contributions of the landlords in the union 
or electoral division of Kanturk. Before the 
English publie condemn the landlords of Ireland, 
let them know the facts. In the union of Kan- 
turk, at a presentment sessions in October, a sum 
of 51,0007. was voted to give employment to the 
destitute. On the 24th of December, another ses- 
sions was held under Mr. Labouchere’s letter, at 
which 12,000/. was granted. In the month of 
February, the relieving officer and engineer of the 
Board of Works applied for a further sum of 
24,000/., in order to complete works already in 
progress ; thus making a total of 87,0001. At 
the time these sums were voted, it was believed 
the whole amount would have to be repaid. If it 
be said, at the time these sums were voted, it was 
not intended to repay them, I strongly contradict 
it. On former occasions large sums had been ad- 
vanced in this district by Government on public 
works, and been repaid. Now, turn to the levies 
under the poor law, and of which, it must be 
borne in mind, more than two-thirds are paid by 
the landlords, In the electoral division alluded to 
by Sir Benjamin Hall, a rate of 1s. Gd. in the 
pound was paid in November, and another rate of 
3s. in the pound is now in course of collection ; 
and the average rates levied in this union will 
amount to 2s. 6d. or 3s. in the pound. ‘Thus, be- 
tween poor rates, and the monies voted under the 
9th and 10th Victoria, the sum of 100,0002. has 
been granted for the relief of the destitute, a sum 
exceeding the rental of the union. During the 
distress of last summer, liberal contributions were 
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made and the evil met. But this winter the mag. 
nitude of the calamity was so tremendous, that the 
very largest amount of private subscriptions would 
have been totally inadequate. The Government 
undertook the task of relieving, and has generally 
been well seconded by the proprietors. It appears 
most illiberal and unfair to produce individual 
cases of neglect or avarice as characteristic of a 
whole class. In making such assertions as Sir B, 
Hall did the other night, it were but common jus- 
tice to require that he should name the parties 
acting with illiberality. In one instance I am 
certain he has been misinformed, as there is not 
one individual possessing property in the union of 
Kanturk to the amount of 6,000/. a year. It is 
more than probable the 15/., alluded to by Sir B. 
Hall, was in proportion to the property held in 
the electoral division. The largest proprietor in 
that division is Sir Edward Tierney ; and you are 
yourself aware that there is no man more likely 
to fulfil his duty than he. I am, dear Sir, yours 
very truly, “ N. P. Leaver.” 


He thought it unnecessary to allude to Sir 
E. Tierney, as the hon. Baronet had stated 
that he had subscribed very largely; but he 
felt bound to say, that having visited Kan- 
turk when on the Land Commission, he 
was enabled to assure the House that there 
was no landlord who spent more money, 
or devoted more care in the improvement 
of his tenantry, than Sir Edward Tierney. 
After the very able speeches of his hon. 
Friend the Member for Dublin, and his 
right hon. Friend and Colleague, it was 
unnecessary for him, and he would not 
trespass upon the House by entering at all 
upon the arguments against the extension 
of out-door relief to able-bodied labourers, 
founded upon authority, or the case of 
England, or the opinions of Commission- 
ers or Committees. His right hon. Friend 
had stated that the present measure was 
brought forward unwillingly by the present 
Government, and contrary to their record- 
ed opinions. He certainly believed that the 
true cause of its being proposed at the 
present time, was the pecuniary pressure 
upon England in consequence of the fa- 
mine, and the approach of the general elec- 
tion. But for these two circumstances, he 
did not think the House would have ever 
heard of a plan for out-door relief to the 
able-bodied in Ireland. These, no doubt, 
were cogent reasons for inducing Govern- 
ment to bring the measure forward; but he 
could not admit, as an Irish Member, that 
they were reasons for legislating at a pe- 
riod of such excitement upon a question of 
such danger and difficulty, and one so ma- 
terially affecting the future condition of 
Ireland; and seeing that no Member con- 
nected with Ireland had objected to any of 
the temporary measures for the relief of 
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the starving poor, by which temporary mea- 
sures Irish property would be charged to 
the extent of at least five or six millions, it 
was, he thought, most unjust that if they 
objected to out-door relief to the able- 
bodied, as part of the poor-law system, 
they should be accused of indifference to 
the sufferings of the people. All that they 
required was that the workhouse test should 
in every case be retained; and the deputa- 
tion which had waited upon the noble Lord 
had stated to him in the strongest terms, 
although the noble Lord had not mention- 
ed it, that they were willing to give powers 
to any extent, and any amount, to enlarge 
or increase the number of workhouses as 
tests for the able-bodied. The noble Lord 
had stated, in reference to the dilemma in 
which he considered he had placed the de- 
putation, that whatever might be the dan- 
gers or objections to the giving of out-door 
relief to the able-bodied labourers, the eco- 
nomical question and difficulty remained. 
Now, in the few observations which he 
meant to address to the House, he would 
endeavour to confine himself as nearly as 
possible to that part of the question. In 
looking at the economical question—look- 
ing at the great question of the social con- 
dition of Ireland; and believing, as he be- 
lieved, that the House and the public in 
England were at present acting under ex- 
citement and impulse, arising out of this 
appalling calamity, rather than in the ex- 
ercise of a calm and dispassionate judg- 
ment, he would ask their attention for a 
few minutes, while he brought before them 
a few facts and considerations which he 
thought would be found to bear upon the 
economical part of the question. And, 
first, he thought it would be useful to re- 
vert to the condition of Ireland previous to 
this great calamity. It was far from his 
intention to under-estimate the extent of 
that calamity; he believed, on the con- 
trary, it was impossible to over-estimate it, 
either as regarded its extent, or its effects 
upon the whole social system, or the im- 
portance of meeting such a calamity by le- 
gislation. But there were some features in 
the state of Ireland as it was, before this 
calamity had come upon it, which ought 
not to be overlooked. The first he would 
advert to was this: the Land Commission, 
of which he was one, consisting of gentle- 
men, differing in politics, and belonging to 
different parts of [reland, having examined 
1,100 witnesses, and having visited almost 
every part of Ireland, had arrived at the 
unanimous conclusion that there was a ma- 
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nifest and rapid improvement taking place 
in all classes in that country, except the 
very lowest. The lowest certainly were not 
improving, and they constituted, he ad- 
mitted, a large proportion of the popula- 
tion; and their condition the commission- 
ers had described truly in the strong lan- 
guage which had been so often quoted. 
But with respect to all other classes, the 
commissioners stated that in almost every 
part of Ireland unequivocal symptoms of 
improvement continually presented them- 
selves, and that at no former period did so 
active a spirit of improvement prevail, nor 
could well-directed measures for the at- 
tainment of that object have been proposed 
with a better prospect of success than at 
the present moment. Every person, or 
nearly every person, who had had the op- 
portunity of knowing Ireland, confirmed 
this statement; and the improvement, and 
spirit of improvement, among all classes 
but the lowest was discernible even during 
the present calamity; and might, perhaps, 
account in some degree for the two cir- 
cumstances which seemed to surprise the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer—namely, the 
increase in the savings’ bank deposits, and 
the increase in the duties of the Custom- 
house in Ireland, even up to the present 
time. It was this which now constituted 
the mainstay, and indeed the only hope, 
for Ireland; and he would implore the 
House to take care lest by hasty legisla- 
tion, at such atime as the present, this 
spirit of improvement, which was yet but 
tender, and required to be cherished, were 
checked or destroyed. If it should be, 
they would lose Ireland. The next consi- 
deration he would advert to was this—that 
if Ireland was ever to be raised from her 
present prostrate position, it must be by the 
Irish eottier being converted into a la- 
bourer, paid in money wages, learning to 
be industrious in his own country as he was 
in this, and no longer depending on the 
potato, but upon his own labour and the 
sweat of his brow for subsistence. He im- 
plored the House to beware, lest by legis- 
lating hastily, at the present time, they 
taught him a different lesson. Considering 
the awful visitation which had _ befallen 
Ireland—a visitation, he believed, quite 
unparalleled in the history of the world— 
for who ever heard of a country impove- 
rished like Ireland, being deprived in one 
night of the food of four millions of her po- 
pulation, and of having property destroyed 
to the extent of, at least, 16,000,000/., and 
represented now by 30,000,000/. ?—he 
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certainly should have thought that the first 
duty and business of Government, looking 
to the question merely in an economical 
point of view, would have been to have 
cherished the spirit of improvement, and to 
have encouraged the industry of the peo- 
ple. It was because he thought this mea- 
sure—the most prominent of the measures 
of Government—brought forward at such a 
time when it was impossible it could even 
have a far trial, for it began with the work- 
houses full, and 700,000 persons the reci- 
pients of out-door relief—would have ne- 
cessarily the effect of checking the spirit of 
improvement, and paralysing the industry 
of the people, that he objected to the out- 
door relief to the able-bodied. When the 
noble Lord spoke of the economical diffi- 
culty, he was bound to say it had not yet 
been shown in what manner the eco- 
nomical difficulty would be removed by 
the measure of the noble Lord; and he 
would adduce a few facts which would 
illustrate the social condition of Ireland, 
and then ask the noble Lord to solve, by 
means of his system of out-door relicf, the 
economical difficulty connected with that 
state of things. There were now several 
means and public documents by which, or 
by a comparison of which, if hon. Members 
would take the trouble of examining them, 
an accurate view might be obtained of the 
condition of the social system in Ireland. 

There was first the census of 1841, a most 
valuable public document, prepared with 
great care and by most competent persons. 
It exhibited the population in various 
places—iensity of population, home ac- 
commodation, education, property; then 
there was the Government valuation of 
each county—and there were also the poor- 
law returns, giving area, population, valua- 
tion, and number of persons rated, with 
their classification in each union. He held 
in his hand the result of an examination of 
these documents in reference to several 
counties in Ireland. He would just take 
one or two instances—he would take the 
county of Mayo. It was a large county 
in point of extent—1,360,000 acres; he 
would, in round numbers, to simplify his 
statements, say, the precise area was 
1,363,034 acres, the population in 1841, 

excluding towns with 2,000 persons, was 
370,000. Now, in looking at the charac- 
ter of this population, as regards educa- 
tion, which, of course, constitutes the 
foundation of social order, and independ- 

ence, and industry, and improvement, it 
appears that, without deducting from the 
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population children under five years of ago, 
which, if deducted, would of course reduce 
the 370,000 considerably, there are no 
fewer persons above five years old than 
255,987 who can neither read nor write, 
This is the first element in the economical 
question which the noble Lord would haye 
to deal with. The next aspect in which 
he would regard them was their condition 
as respects house accommodation and fa- 
mily arrangements. It appears the popu- 
lation of Mayo consists of 66,945 families, 
and these families are thus distributed. 
The census commissioners divide their 
houses into four classes. The first class, 
of course, are the best houses, comprising 
the houses of the clergy and gentry; the 
second class are farm. “houses; the third 
class mud cabins, with mud floor, but 
having more than one room and having 
windows; and the fourth, mud cabins, con- 
sisting of one single room, mud floors, and 
no windows. Now, the 66,945 families of 
Mayo are thus distributed: there are 217 
first-class houses, and these 217 houses 
contain 231 families—an aggregation of 
families even in the first-class houses; 
there are 3,012 second-class houses, and 
they contain 3,306 families—here you have 
300 more families than houses; there are 
no fewer than 22,000 third-class houses, 
containing 22,605 families; and of the 
fourth-class houses, mud cabins, consist- 
ing of a single room, there are 40,008, 
containing 40,803 families. This is the 
social condition of the population the noble 
Lord has to deal with. Next as to their 
means: here again the census commis- 
sioners adopted a classification : — Ist. 
Families whose means enable them to live 
without labour, including professional men 
and farmers of more than fifty acres. 2nd 
class. Families and artisans who have some 
means, but who are not exempt from la- 
bour, including farmers between five and 
fifty acres. Srd class. Heads of families 
without capital, either in money, land, or 
acquired knowledge—labourers, in fact, 
and farmers up to five acres. Now, in this 
point of view, the 66,945 families are di- 
vided as follows:—1st class, 809; 2nd class, 
having some means, but not exempt from 
labour, 9,761; 3rd class, labourers without 
capital in money, land, or knowledge, 
54,982—the last class constituting about 
300,000 persons. He would now turn to the 
valuation of Mayo. The valuation of Mayo, 
including the towns of Castlebar, Westport, 
Ballina, Ballinrobe, and Clare, the popula- 
tion of which towns execed 2,000 cach, 
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and which are excluded from all the previ- 
ous statements, is returned as 299,851. Of 
course, if the towns were deducted, the 
amount would be considerably less. The 
first deduction to be made from this are 
the county rates, which in 1846 amounted 
to 39,400/., leaving the value of the county 
at about 260,0001. subject to tithe rent- 
charge, to quit or crown rent, to agency 
fecs and expenses, to losses and necessary 
repairs, and to the present labour-rate, to 
say nothing of incumbrances of any kind, 
for the spport of a population of 67,000 
families, consisting of 369,000 individuals, 
of whom 255,000, above five years old, 
can neither read not write—63,000 out of 
the 67,000 families living in mud houses, 
41,000 of them consisting of one single 
rom. If he was not wearying the House, 
he would like to take the case of one of 
the unions in the same county, of which 
the House had occasionally heard. He 
would take the case of the Westport union. 
This union contained 341,000 acres; its 
population was 77,952; the number of per- 
sons rated was 13,122; of these 13,122, no 
fewer than 11,156 were rated under 41. 
each. Now it might be assumed that all 
of those poor people rated under 41., all, 
at least, who still survived, must now be 
employed on the public works, and, of ne- 
cessity, they would fall upon the rates. 
What, then, was the valuation of the 
union? It was valued at 38,8751. So here 
there is a union, valued at 38,8000., and 
that valuation subject to county rates, rent- 
charge, crown rent, agency fees, repairs, 
and losses, and the present labour-rate, to 
say nothing of incumbrances—for the sup- 
port of 78,000 individuals; of whom 11,000 
families, or about 60,000 persons, are rated 
under 41. per head. The Land Commis- 
sion had reeecived some curious evidence 
with respect to the state of cultivation in 
this very union; and he (Mr. Hamilton) 
would conclude his statement by reading 
a short extract from it. It was given by a 
gentleman of no ordinary intelligence and 
ability, and one whose authority would not 
be questioned ; it was the very rev. John 
Lyons, the late Roman Catholic Dean of 
Killala. The commissioners had visited 
Dean Lyons when they were in the county 
of Mayo, and seen his improvements. He 
was a man of great learning, and great 
energy and intelligence—he died about a 
year ago, and his loss must be deeply felt 
by the poor people in that remote district. 
Dean Lyons states— 

“ The arable land is generally held in common, 
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in such a way that it is impossible to improve it. 
It is divided by lot every two'years. Supposing 
it of three sorts, good, middling, and bad, a man 
gets a ridge of middling, and a ridge of bad, in 
different parts of the field. Are those ridges paid 
by the landlord or by the people themselves ?—By 
the people themselves ; all the tenants are liable 
for the rent. How often does a change take place 
in the occupation ?—Every two years, owing to 
their mode of tillage, which is very singular; they 
grow their crops on very wide ridges, which are 
formed into inclined planes, one side of the ridge 
being two or three feet higher than the other ; the 
seed is spread upon the ridge, and it is covered 
from a furrow always dug from the high side, so 
that every year the mould of the field is moved, by 
the breadth of a furrow, from one side of the field 
to the other—hence the necessity for a change 
every two years. What crops do they take off the 
land ?—Potatoes the first year, and oats or barley 
the next, and then return to potatoes again ; they 
do not plough, and they seldom dig the Jand for 
potatoes, but they take eighteen inches off the 
high side of the ridge, and throw it over to cover 
the seed.” 


Now, in this state of things was the econo- 
mical difficulty with which he would meet 
the difficulty suggested by the noble Lord. 
The noble Lord had asked, supposing out- 
door relief to the able-bodied abandoned, 
what do you propose—how do you propose 
to meet the difficulty? But he would ask 
the noble Lord seriously, did he expect 
that his system of out-door relief could be 
applicable to such a state of things as he 
had presented in the county of Mayo. Why 
this morning’s paper afforded a commen- 
tary upon the plan of the noble Lord. He 
had seen in the Zimes an extract from a 
Mayo newspaper, in which it was stated 
that it was impossible to get labourers who 
are inclined to do an honest day’s work— 
one of the consequences of being supported 
for sv long a time on unproductive public 
works. The noble Lord was supported by 
the hon. Member for Mayo. He would 
like to see him try his system; first, by 
way of experiment, as to the efficacy of 
his own plan of removing the economical 
difficulty in the county of Mayo. Why, 
no one could doubt that the noble Lord’s 
system would break down before six months 
were passed. Instead of introducing great 
measures for absorbing surplus labour— 
instead of cherishing the spirit of improve- 
ment, and promoting industry and develop- 
ing the resources of a county like Mayo, 
and throwing light into, and vivifying and 
stimulating the energies of that mass of 
population, and taking advantage of the 
present occasion to break up the habits 
and indolence of ages, you are going to 
— a cruel delusion upon the people. 

ou are promising relief, which there were 
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not the means of affording them; and if 
an attempt should be made to afford it, 
begin with the Westport union. That 
union would be bankrupt in six months. 
The pauperism of the Westport union 
would then extend itself to the whole 
county of Mayo. It would not be difficult 
to reduce Mayo to the same condition. 
The adjoining county of Roscommon was 
not much removed in its condition from the 
state of Mayo. Leitrim would soon share 
the same fate ; and he firmly believed that 
the effect would be what his hon. Friend 
the Member for Dublin had so well de- 
scribed, that in the end Ireland would be 
one pauperised union, and the Minister of 
the Crown the relieving officer. 

Mr. JOIN 0’CONNELL said, he agreed 
with the hon. Member who spoke last, 
that he should much prefer seeing Her 
Majesty’s Ministers meeting the present 
emergency by some temporary measures, 
however strong. The noble Lord in the 
early part of his speech repeated the mea- 
sures which had been suggested to the 
Government for meeting the distress, and 
all of which had met with refusal; and the 
noble Lord was cheered by the House 
when he included in this list the proposal 
for employing the people in the cultivation 
of the soil. At that time, a fortnight ago, 
the accounts of the delay in the cultivation 
of the land were alarming; and since then 
they had not been mitigated but fearfully 
aggravated. He had received a great 
number of letters upon this subject, short 
extracts from which it would be his duty 
to read. In the letter accompanying the 
petition which he presented on Friday, 
from the Catholie clergy of the deanery 
of Swinford, diocese of Achonry, there 
occurred the following sentence :— 

“ If Government do not give a supply of spring 
seeds, the land will not be cropped ; and the con- 
sequence must be a more dreadful famine next 
year than even that of the present year. The al- 
legation of an organized combination among the 
peasantry not to till the land is most unfounded.” 
This was from the west of Ireland. The 
accounts from the south were to the same 
effect. The following was from the columns 
of the Tipperary Vindicator :— 

“ Tt should be perfectly, plainly, and explicitly 
understood by Government that, in the over- 
whelming majority of cases, the smaller farmers 
ean do nothing ; that their horses—such of them 
as have not gone to the tan-yards—are incapable 
of field work ; and that they themselves cannot 
afford to lose the day’s pay which the public 
works contribute. We impressed upon the Go- 
vernment the imperative necessity of help where 
succour is so much needed, and not throw a re- 
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sponsibility upon the landlord, who may himself 
be struck to the earth by penury ; or who, though 
morally resposible for the condition of his ten. 
antry, is not now within reach to prevent the 
gloomiest forebodings from being speedily real. 
ized. We were anxious that the true state of 
affairs should be placed in its revolting hideous, 
ness before all parties interested in the salvation 
of Ireland, from horrors that have never before 
entered the imagination. It is a time in which 
nothing should be concealed—in which nothing 
should be postponed that could be spoken. We 
felt this. We feel now under the same urgent 
influence.” 

He had also received letters from Dublin, 
stating the condition of things in the richer 
and more settled province of Leinster, in 
one of which it was said— 

‘The small holder and the poor man with five 
acres are not making any attempt to till the land; 
nor are they able. My business being the corn 
trade, brings me into communication with several 
counties in Leinster, where I learn there is no 
sign of the class above-named being able to sow. 
Some fear the landlord would take the crop, but 
the bulk are utterly unable. They are prostrate. 
If instant measures be not taken, the result will 
be disastrous, and this truly awful year is but the 
harbinger of another of such increased misery, 
that the present destruction of life will come to 
be looked upon as nothing to the frightful cireum- 
stances of 1848.” 

Letters from other places corroborated 
these alarming accounts. He feared, there- 
fore, the noble Lord at the head of the 
Government would see cause before autumn 
approached to regret the strength: of his 
decision, in refusing to furnish seed ata 
period when private efforts were certainly 
not made, but when the interference of 
Government could scarcely be said to pre- 
vent private efforts being made, and when 
the time was passing so rapidly in which the 
ordinary operations of spring must be un- 
dertaken. He thought, he said, the noble 
Lord would regret his decision in refusing 
to supply seed, when he found there would 
be a certainty of more universal destitution 
than was at present prevailing. There 
was one statement in the speech of the 
noble Lord which he could not have per- 
fectly understood, or that the construction 
he put upon it could not be the true one. He 
understood the noble Lord to say, that on 
the 20th March no less than 20 per cent 
of the labourers employed upon the public 
works would be dismissed. It appeared to 
him that the noble Lord spoke not of the 
temporary relief afforded by the soup-kiteh- 
ens; but that it was his intention to have 
the dismissal effected in districts where 
the new temporary relief measures had not 
come into operation. If this were the in- 
tention of the noble Lord, he (Mr. J. 
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0’Connell) must declare his strong convic- 
tion that anything more perilous, or more 
certain to produce the most frightful cala- 
mities in Ireland, had never been resolved 
upon by any Government. The resolution 
would create a violent insurrection in those 
counties where it was put into execution, 
for the people had absolutely nothing to 
fall back upon. If the object was to com- 
pela supply of labour for the farmers, it 
might be attained by a regulation to the 
effect that those parties only who refused 
to leave the public works when they could 
have farm labour, should be dismissed; but 
if, by one act, 20 per cent of the whole 
number now employed were discharged, he 
feared it would be impossible for private 
means of employment to absorb them; and 
if the gratuitous relief arrangements were 
not ready, the resolution would be found 
one of the most dangerous that could be 
conceived. The consequences must be de- 
plorable ; and if he were right in the con- 
struction he put upon the noble Lord’s 
language, he implored a reconsideration of 
the decision of the Government in this 
respect. One word as to the Vagrancy 
Act which was announced. The extent 
to which it would go, and the details of the 
measure, were left for future consideration; 
but he could assure the noble Lord that in 
the opinion of those who knew Ireland 
best, anything like a strong effort to check 
vagrancy and medicancy would not only 
be fruitless, but would be the cause of an 
enormous amount of outrage, violence and 
crime. The noble Lord had been urged 
that small occupiers of land should not be 
allowed to receive relief. He begged the 
noble Lord to be cautious how he adopted 
this advice, for the consequence of such 
an enactment would be that the small 
farmers would throw up their farms, fall 
into the class of the utterly destitute, and 
by additions to that class it would be per- 
fectly impossible to supply the requisite 
amount of employment. As to the Bill 
now before the House, he had already said 
that he must vote for it, not for the reason 
which the noble Lord had assigned for it, 
and certainly not for those which the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Marylebone (Sir 
B. Hall) had chosen to put into his mouth, 
namely, pressure from without. He was 
perfectly conscious that anything Govern- 
ment had yet done, or what they meant to 
do, would be insufficient to meet adequately 
this great calamity ; and he was ready to 
snatch at the poor law as a means of 
saving even a few lives. It would ulti- 
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mately work evil, though it might tempo- 
rarily be of benefit in the way of relief. 
He supported the Bill, in the present 
distracted condition of Ireland, as a 
forlorn and desperate hope, and not 
from believing it could ever be success- 
ful, or otherwise than ruinous, if it re- 
mained upon the country. But he thought 
that such Irish Members who supported 
the poor law would have a right to call 
upon the noble Lord not to raise obstacles 
in the way of the satisfactory working of 
the measure. He greatly feared there 
was some intention of doing so, whilst the 
inevitable obstacles in its way were quite 
sufficient already. What, for example, 
was the case in England? In England 
there were 1,400,000 paupers, who were 
supported at a cost of 5,000,000. It must 
be recollected that in Ireland they set up 
a poor law with a pauper population of be- 
tween 3,000,000 and 4,000,000. Now, if 
in England it took so large a sum of money 
as 5,000,000/. to support 1,400,000 pau- 
pers, what an enormous amount must be 
absorbed from the impoverished property 
of Ireland to support between 3,000,000 
and 4,000,000 paupers! In the next place, 
this Bill must produce another inevitable 
injury—it must crush down the small rate- 
payers. This had always been his objec- 
tion to a system of poor law, especially in 
Ireland. If you could but hit those among 
the owners of property who were not dis- 
charging their duties properly, there would 
be no objection; but that principle was not 
attempted to be introduced into legislation. 
But if you struck at the owners of property, 
whether resident or absentee, you must hit 
the class of small ratepayers —a very 
large body, who would add enormously to 
the existing mass of pauperism. Already, 
in numerous districts throughout Ireland, 
the rates could not be collected from the 
poorer ratepayers. If, therefore, the out- 
door system were extended to them, with 
its larger demands, he confidently pre- 
dicted they would be cut down, and that 
instead of aiding to support paupers, they 
would themselves become paupers, and thus 
increase the burden upon property. In 
addition to this difficulty, he would ask the 
noble Lord to recollect the fine predictions 
made in that House when the original poor 
law was brought in. The predictions of 
Mr. Nichols with respect to this measure, 
had been entirely falsified by the result. 
No person could say before the present 
famine came—even before 1845—that in 
any part of Ireland there was any percep- 
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tible diminution of pauperism, or that any 
perceptible good had been done by the pre- 
sent poor law. To the other difficulties of 
the subject, the noble Lord had added one 
of his own; namely, the enormous addition 
he proposed of ex-officio guardians. On 
this subject he had received a number of 
letters, several from clergymen in various 
parts of the country. The letter of the 
right rev. Dr. Cantwell had already ap- 
peared, and it was entitled to great atten- 
tion. In the very county where the power 
of these ew-oficio guardians was greatest, 
the right rev. prelate said, that a noble 
Lord and an hon. Baronet had been ex- 
cluded from among the number returned 
by the magistrates upon account of their 
politics; and he (Mr. J. O’Connell) must 
now mention that one was the hon. Ba- 
ronet the Under Secretary of the Home 
Department (Sir W. Somerville), and the 
other was the Marquess of Headfort. The 
letters he received from every part of the 
country upon this subject depicted the 
worst results from the contemplated in- 
crease of ea-oficio guardians. He would 
read a few extracts from one or two. One 
letter said— 

“ Every opposition ought to be given to that 
most iniquitous clause proposed by Lord John 
Russell, equalising the number of ex-oficio and 
elected guardians on the boards. It is the para- 
mount duty of every Irish Member, at least, to 
exert his utmost to prevent the insertion of that 
clause into the Amendment Bill. Such a clause 
will furnish additional evidence of the incapacity 
of a British Parliament attempting Irish legisla- 
tion.” 

Another writer said— 

“ T implore of you to offer every opposition in 
your power to the increase of the number of ex- 
oficto guardians, as the very worst and most ca- 
lamitous measure that could be adopted. It will 
be alike disastrous to the temporal and spiritual 
welfare of the unhappy paupers . . . . The 
ex-officio guardians are that class to whom the 
people are indebted for their privations ; and in- 
stead of controlling them in their misdeeds, new 
powers are boing granted, that additional misery 
may be inflicted.” 

Another gentleman thus wrote— 

“Tf the clause increasing the number of ez- 
oficio guardians be introduced, it will render the 
whole system of poor laws inoperative.” 

In addition to and in illustration of these 
letters, he had received reports of a great 
number of cases, where the miseries of dis- 
sensions upon religious subjects had been 
revived and seemed likely to be perpetuated 
by disputes between the ex-officio and the 
elected guardians. Now, if anything ought 
to be avoided, it was these wretched dif- 
ferences; but instead of that avoidance, 
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there had been many and many cases of 
interference by ex-officio guardians with 
Catholic paupers, with the education of 
Catholic children, and with the proper 
treatment of Catholic chaplains; of which, 
when the House came to that part of the 
Bill in Committee, he should be prepared 
to bring forward several very striking in- 
stances. He held in his hand a return, 
showing the constituency from which the 
ea-oficio guardians were taken. It was 
not an ofticial document, but it had been 
prepared from competent sources; and it 
contained the numbers of Catholic and Pro- 
testant magistrates in Ireland. From this 
paper it appeared, that in every county the 
Catholic magistrates were a very small 
minority ; and that in three counties, 
Donegal, Fermanagh, and Tyrone, there 
was not a single Catholic magistrate! The 
total number of Protestant magistrates was 
4,623, of Catholics 419—a marvellous pro- 
portion, He knew it appeared invidious 
to allude to these subjects; but he con- 
tended it was the duty of Irish Mem- 
bers to give the Catholics of Ireland every 
protection in their power, by showing in 
that House that they had not the means 
of admitting an adequate number of ex- 
officio guardians of their own faith to watch 
over the Catholic paupers in the work- 
houses. He did not advocate any privilege 
or advantage either for Catholic guardians, 
Catholic children, or Catholic paupers; he 
only wanted perfect equality and strict 
non-interference. He had put an Amend- 
ment on the Paper, which he should move 
in Committee, to obviate entirely all chance 
of collision upon religious subjects, which 
was inevitable unless the Bill gave security 
to prevent it. On every ground, upon the 
ground of safety to the religion of the 
paupers, of safety to the education of poor 
pauper children, and of enabling the law 
to work so as to give relief to the poor, he 
prayed the House not to add to the number 
of ea-oficio guardians. These men might 
be the best men that could be found—still 
they were but men. They had to tax 
themselves, and it was human nature not 
to burden themselves too heavily. At all 
events, here was a Bill brought in to make 
up for what was considered a dereliction of 
duty on the part of owners of property in 
Ireland; yet, with strange inconsistency, 
the carrying of it out was put into the 
hands of the very party who had the power 
of rendering the measure null, and of no 
effect. Though he (Mr. J. O’Connell) was 
not bound to reply to the noble Lord’s 
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question, as to what the Irish party would | poorer and still more in debt. Ile, as- 
advise in place of poor laws, not being of | serted, then, that the United Parliament, 
them, yet he did not hesitate to say, he in 1816, did that which, according to the 
should in the first instance have adopted | terms of the Act of Union, it was not com- 
some strong temporary measure, instead | petent to do. It violated the terms of the 
of foreing the present doubtful Bill upon! Act of Union, by which that United Par- 
Ireland, without there being time for a/|liament sat, and it did an illegal, unjust, 
proper consideration of it. The loan which | and unconstitutional act in subjecting Ire- 
the Government had granted, ought, he did | land to the debt of England. But for the 
not hesitate to say, to have been increased | Consolidation Act, England would have 
three or four fold. That should have been | borne that 16 millions debt herself by se- 
one of the first measures of the noble Lord, | parate taxation, instead of having made 
for the present loan would be entirely in- | any portion of it chargeable upon Ireland, 
adequate for the support of the people. If) which she did even now, as the English 
Irish Members were to be taunted by Iing- | separate taxes were only 12 millions, and be- 
lish Members about a loan, again he replied | fore the income tax they were but seven. If 
to them that it was no more than the | then, instead of a loan, it were an absolute 
money of Ireland, of which it had been de- | grant, it would haye been but justice. But 
prived under the operation of an Act car-/ it was only a loan. They were taking the 
ried against its will, which Act had itself} security of the lands of Ireland for one 
been violated to the prejudice of Ireland. | half of the amount, and the other half came 
The provisions of that Act, which gave | out, not of the taxation of England alone, 
some chance that some of the money of | but of Ireland also, unduly swollen as it 





Ireland might have been spared to her, had 
been grossly violated. He denied the as- 
sertion which he had often heard repeated, 
that the people of Ireland had been unduly 
relieved from taxation; and now, when he 
brought forward the suggestion that the 
proper measure at this crisis would have 
been a large loan for Ireland, he was pre- 
pared to state the reasons why he regarded 
it as a measure of simple justice. It was 
declared at the Union that it would be mani- 
festly unjust to put the debt of England 
then existing upon Ireland. There was 
then an excess of 16 millions of annual 
debt charge paid by England, over and 
above the amount paid by Ireland. That 
amount of excess was of course to be paid 
by England separately; and the respective 
payments to the common expenses were 
fixed to bein the proportion of two parts 
by Ireland to fifteen parts by England. 
In 1816 it was declared that the proportion 
was unjustly heavy towards Ireland. The 
Act of Union had provided for the revision 
of the proportions at the end of twenty 
years, and especially provided that Ireland 
should not be subjected to the liability of 
the English debt, unless it should be found 
that Ireland had so improved in her cir- 
cumstances as to justify a proposition for 
equalising the amounts. The Consolidation 
Act was brought in and passed in that 
year, subjecting Ireland to those equal lia- 
bilities, although at the same time it was 
distinctly confessed that Ireland, so far 
from being so improved in her condition as 
to enable her to bear that tax, had become 








| was by the English debt charge which had 


been unjustly thrown upon the common 
taxation of the two countries. Therefore, 
when the noble Lord said, ‘‘Is England 
niggardly now ?’’ he said, that as repre- 
sented by private individuals she was most 
munificently liberal and generous, but when 
represented by acts of that House she was 
neither one nor the other. If the Govern- 
ment had made a large loan at once, in 
order to construct Government railways, as 
in France and Belgium, or in order to ex- 
tend the plan for the reclamation of waste 
land, much good would have been done; 
but the present measures were far too 
small to fill the vacuum occasioned by the 
destruction of the potato, of seed, of the 
stock on the land, and of manure. The 
noble Lord ought to have come forward 
with a proposition to tax the absentees. 
No fairer tax than that could be imposed; 
and though it might be called a strong 
measure, he reminded the House that the 
emergency of the times required strong 
measures. They ought, he said, to do 
their duty fearlessly, as against the rich 
absentee, instead of calling upon the poor 
ratepayer, whom they were now unjustly 
bearing down, whilst they allowed the rich 
absentee to go scatheless. Some hon. 
Gentlemen had been taunting the Irish 
Members, and asking them what they 
would do if they had the repeal of the 
Union? Now, he must say, whatever 
might have been the faults of their own 
unreformed Parliament, it would have been 
impossible for any legislation of their own 
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to have reduced their country to a worse 
condition than the United Parliament had 
brought it. Had they possessed a Parlia- 
ment of their own, they would have pre- 
vented their country sinking so low as she 
now was. Their own Parliament, acting 
upon theinfluence of the popular mind, would 
have taken care of the people and improved 
the condition of the country; but the po- 
pular mind of Ireland had no influence in 
that House; and hence the course of per- 
nicious legislation which had been pursued 
with regard to that country. The hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Bath had 
threatened them with a restoration of their 
own Parliament, and had tauntingly asked 
what they would do if they were told to 
shift for themselves? He (Mr. J. O’Con- 
nell) would readily accept the offer, for he 
knew there were resources enough in that 
country, if they only had their own Parlia- 
ment to develop them. To show how im- 
perfectly developed the resources of Ire- 
land were, let him refer to three taxes 
which were equally imposed on England 
and Ireland—he meant the customs, the 
post-office, and stamps. These taxes pro- 
duced in England between twenty-seven 
and twenty-eight millions; whilst in Ire- 
land they only produced three millions, 
instead of twelve millions, which they 
ought to have produced, in the proportion 
of the populations as cight to eighteen, 
had the condition of the people been pro- 
perly improved. He had heard it said in 
that House now more than once, that they 
ought to increase the taxation of Ireland, 


and that this poor-law taxation which they | 
were going to impose was just and equit- | 
able, because there should be an equality 


between the two countries. But bow did 
they begin that equalisation ? They began 
with the burdens, instead of with the rights 
and political privileges which should be 
equal between the two countries. Before 
going into Committee, he wished to press 


upon the mind of the Government, that | 
they were sowing the seed of fruitful dis- | 
content and of religious dissension, by the | 


introduction into this Bill of the ew-officio 
clause. It had been advocated in that 
House as the means of giving peace and 
tranquillity to Ireland; but he warned them 
that the contrary would be the fact, and 
he told them that if his prediction that re- 
lief would be impeded by increasing the 
number of ex-oficio guardians should not 
be fulfilled, it would only be because the 
people, exasperated and maddened, would 
bring the pressure of agrarian outrage to 
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bear upon the ex-officio guardians, and 
would frighten them into giving relief. 
Lorp COURTENAY, as one connected 
with Ireland, although not resident there, 
and therefore, he supposed, coming under 
the designation of absentee, was anxious to 
state that he should give his sincere sup- 
port to the Bill now before the House. If, 
as some had done, he could look at the 
Bill as one framed to meet a temporary 
emergency only, he should feel bound to 
oppose it, as entailing absolute ruin on Ire- 
land in the circumstances in which she was 
now placed. Or, if he could look at it as 
a measure separate from those which had 
already been placed on the Table, and 
those others which he soon hoped to see 
introduced, then he should also feel that it 
would be calculated to do mischief. But, 
regarding it, as he did, as the most impor- 
tant of that set of measures which had been 
introduced by the noble Lord, and which 
were intended to operate concurrently and 
contemporaneously, he felt justitied in reck- 
oning on it as a most important instrument 
in the moral and social regeneration of Ire- 
land. After listening to the statement of 
the hon. Member who had spoken before 
in the course of the evening, with respect 
to the county of Mayo, he would say that if 
they depended an the Poor Law Bill alone, 
not only Mayo, but all Ireland, would be 
ruined. He wished that he could impress 
on hon. Members, whether representing 
Mayo or any other county, that it rested on 
the landlords of Ireland to avert the im- 
pending ruin of Ireland, by availing them- 
selves of the resources which were now 
afforded them for giving increased employ- 
ment to the people. Not only, however, 
must they now exert themselves to avert 
‘the impending ruin, but they must also 
ultimately bear their just share in the 
exertion that was necessary towards the 
general improvement of the community. 
He believed that this extended Poor Law 
would not only be a necessary stimulant to 
the landlords, but that it would also ulti- 
|mnately effect a most beneficial change in 
| the habits of the people. One question, 
| however, did not seem to him to have been 
answered—it was, what was to be done 
with the existing state of things in Ireland? 
The noble Lord, in his speech the other 
night (a speech which left an impresion on 
the House that would not easily be effaced), 
told them he had put that question to the 
deputation which the other day presented 
a memorial to him; and what replies were 
made? No satisfactory answer to his (Lord 
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Courtenay’s) mind had yet been given in 
the course of the debate. No answer had 
been given; but the fact remained, that 
there were two or three millions of people 
in Ireland, who if not employed or relieved 
must starve. He was not one of those 
who would defend, in every point of view, 
the working of the Labour-rate Act of the 
last Session. That measure had been 
spoken of as a gigantic system of out-door 
relief; and, no doubt, it did establish a 
system of out-door relief without the safe- 
guards provided by the Bill now before the 
House. He had always thought that the 
Labour-rate Act would have worked better 
if the Government had gone a step further, 
and had taken the smaller divisions for the 
purposes of taxation. But, though he 
differed in opinion from the Government 
on that point, yet, having had practical 
experience of the operation of the Labour- 
rate Act, in an important district of Ire- 
land, he thought it right to say, that that 
Act had been the means of saving the lives 
of hundreds of thousands of people in that 
country; and, considering the crisis the 
Government had to meet, he thought it 
was unjust and unfair to deem that mea- 
sure—as some hon. Gentlemen had de- 
clared it—a complete failure. But in the 
out-door relief contemplated by the Bill 
now before the House, he saw safeguards 
and provisions which were not contained 
in the Labour-rate Act. Some hon. 
Gentlemen seemed to imagine that imme- 
diately on the passing of this Bill the 
2,000,000 or 3,000,000 of destitute per- 


sons in Ireland were at once to be placed | 
upon the books of the unions, and to re- | 
He thought, how- | 


ceive out-door relief. 
ever, that if those hon. Gentlemen would 
carefully study the first two clauses of this 
Bill, they would see that the principle upon 
which it was sought to legalize out-door 
relief, and the conditions by which it was 
to be restricted, would guard as far as pos- 
sible against abuse, and allow the adminis- 
tration of such relief only in those cases 
to which he considered justice, policy, and 
humanity required that it should be extend- 
ed. This Bill, as he understood it, ad- 
mitted that right to relief of all destitute 
persons, not being able-bodied, either within 
or without the House, at the discretion of 
the guardians. The Bill also recognised 
the right to relief of those destitute per- 
sons who were able-bodied; but that relief 
was subject to such conditions and tests as 
the Commissioners and the guardians might 
think fit to impose. The Bill admitted 
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out-door relief only in these two cases— 
first, in case of there being want of room 
in the workhouse; and secondly, of the 
workhouse being unfit, by reason of fever 
or other infectious disease, for the recep- 
tion of inmates. He must say that he 
thought the most wise and prudent course 
for the guardians to take, rather than com- 
mence a system of out-door relief to the 
able-bodied, was, if they saw reason to be- 
lieve that the workhouses would be full, 
to give out-door relief to the aged and im- 
potent, and to make room for the able- 
bodied in the workhouses. He considered 
that the Legislature ought to take care that 
no destitute person in Ireland should starve, 
but that, by the law of the country, every 
destitute person should have a right to 
relief. If they stopped short of this they 
would, in his opinion, fail to produce that 
respect for property, and that moral im- 
provement, which he believed might be 
expected to result from the measure now 
before the House; they would fail also to 
give that stimulus to employment to which 
he looked as a collateral result of this Bill; 
and they would deprive themselves of the 
right of imposing a law of vagrancy, which 
would be one of its legitimate consequences. 
He supported this Bill, because he believed 
it to be essential to the welfare of Ireland; 
and because he thought it would impose a 
most fair and equable absentee tax; for 
under such a tax as would be the conse- 
quence of the poor law, absentees would be 
subjected to an equal burden with those 
who resided in the country, and this might 
induce them to endeavour to mitigate that 
burden by providing employment for the 
poor. Without committing himself to all 
the details of the measure, he would cor- 
dially support the general principle of the 
Bill. 

Sir D. NORREYS said, it was his in- 
tention to support that part of the Bill 
which referred to the giving of out-door 
relief. He believed the present emergency 
was but temporary, and thought it much 
better to enable the board of guardians to 
meet that emergency by supplying out- 
door relief, than by going to the expense of 
erecting workhouses, which the permanent 
condition of the country would not require. 
He thought the objection made by the hon. 
Member for Kilkenny to the dispropor- 
tionately small number of Roman Catho- 
lie magistrates as compared with Protest- 
ant, might be in some measure removed 
by constituting all magistrates ex-officio 
guardians, The hon. Member for Maryle- 
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bone had made an impression the other 
night to the disadvantage of the Irish gen- 
try, when he referred to an act of liber- 
ality on the part of a servant of Colonel 
Gardiner exceeding that of many of the 
landlords. It was stated that Colonel 
Gardiner’s servant had subscribed 51. to- 
wards the relief of the poor of Mallow; but 
he had since ascertained that the servant 
had saved that sum owing to his having be- 
come a member of the Temperance Society, 
and that he sent the money to his father 
and mother, and not to the poor generally. 
That was a very excellent trait in his cha- 
racter; but it was a very common one 
amongst the Irish, and should not be 
quoted for the purpose of contrasting the 
benevolence of the lower classes with that 
of the landlords. He thought, however, 
that under existing circumstances every 
man in Ireland was bound to diminish all 
unnecessary expenditure. The man who 
kept hunting or racing horses was equally 
culpable with the man who kept hounds; 
when so many of our fellow-creatures were 
in such great distress, champagne should 
be dispensed with, and every article of lux- 
ury abandoned. This was the duty of 
Trish landlords; but, at the same time, 
Englishmen should recollect that since the 
conquest of Ireland by Henry II., that 
country had not been in a prosperous con- 
dition. The Englishmen since that time 
had their own governors in Ireland, and 
only such laws were enacted as pleased 
themselves. Yet that country was now in 
such a state that it was a disgrace and op- 
probrium to England. Now, however, 
when the thing touched the breeches 
pocket, Englishmen began to look at the 
state of Ireland; but instead of asking, 
‘‘Have we mismanaged this country, or 
how is it that, while we have progressed 
in prosperity and happiness, these people, 
whom we call our brethren, and a part of 
the United Empire, should be in the miser- 
able state described by the hon. Member 
for Marylebone ?’’—instead ofasking, ‘Are 
we not answerable for the condition of these 
people?’’ you (said the hon. Member) 
make the Irish landlords the scapegoat to 
bear the burden of your transgressions. 
You say, “‘ Here are the men who caused 
all this misery.’’ But have not the Irish 
landlords been your tools? Did we not 
conquer Ireland for you? Did not we 
maintain it for you? What is it that has 
put us in the position in which we now 
stand? There are few landlords in Ireland 
who are not Protestants, and who are not 
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looked upon with some degree of disgust 
by the people of Ireland. What is the 
cause of that? Is it not because we have 
been doing your dirty work in Ireland? 
Have we not been carrying out your own 
views in that country? Was it not for your 
sakes that we kept down the Catholics? 
Did you not make the Protestant landlords 
your instruments in keeping down the Ca- 
tholics of Ireland? How many years did 
you keep us in this position? You knew 
right well you were making us act as task- 
masters over serfs, and the natural conse- 
quence has been that we have been abhor- 
red by those serfs. You used us as long 
as you could for your own purposes, and 
now that you do not want us you turn 
round upon us, and accuse us of being the 
cause of all the evils by which we are sur- 
rounded. Recollect, the English landlords 
inherit their estates subject to poor rates, 
and they have altered the poor laws to di- 
minish the expense of maintaining the poor. 
We in Ireland inherit our properties with 
a wretched mass of pauperism around us. 
We did not create that pauperism. We 
received it from our forefathers, to whom 
it was transmitted by their predecessors. 
A tax (continued the hon. Member) was 
now going to be imposed on the Irish land- 
lords for the relief of the poor of Ireland, 
and the landlords were not disposed to 
offer any resistance to a measure which 
bid fair to remedy some of the evils of 
that country. He hoped that the English 
Members would, before they voted upon 
this question, fully inform themselves of 
the present condition of property in Ire- 
land. They would find on inquiry that by 
the present system the poor of the country 
were driven into the towns, and that the 
owners of houses and property in the towns 
were unjustly obliged to support them. 
He was of opinion that the electoral divi- 
sion system of rating would inflict great 
injustice on the owners of property. After 
the proprietors of land in the country had 
cleared their estates of paupers, and driven 
them into the towns, they called upon the 
proprietors in towns to support them. 
Now, as the proprietors in towns were but 
very inefficiently represented, he hoped 
that the English Members would act justly 
in reference to this Bill, by duly acquaint- 
ing themselves with the facts of the case 
before they voted upon it. This Bill would 
inflict a great injustice unless it were made 
to operate retrospectively, and extend to 
the last four or five years, so as to make 
landlords liable for the support of the poor 
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whom they had ejected from their estates 
within that period, and thrown upon the 
towns for relief. He was afraid that he 
should not be able to be present when this 
Bill was in Committee; but he earnestly 
appealed to the justice of the English 
Members to take care that a clause was 
inserted which would compel the owners 
of those cleared estates to take their just 
share of the burden of supporting the poor 
of Ireland. He would support the Bill if 
such a clause as he had suggested were 
inserted. 

Mr. VESEY admitted that the charges 
which had been preferred against the Irish 
landlords the other night by the hon. 
Member for Marylebone, and by other 
English Members, were well founded as 
regarded a few persons; but he denied that 
they were just as regarded the Irish land- 
lords generally. For every one of the in- 
dividual charges which the hon. Member 
for Marylebone had brought against indi- 
vidual Irish landlords, he could bring ten, 
aye, twenty, landlords who had exerted 
themselves to the utmost in behalf of the 
poor of Ireland, who had spent their money 
and their fortune, who had devoted their 
time and exerted their best energies to en- 
deavour to stave off the evils with which 
Ireland was at present afflicted. The chief 
charges that had been made against the 
Trish landlords were, first, that in their 
public capacity of guardians of the poor, 
there had been a great dereliction of duty. 
The next charge was, that they had not 
given a sufficient employment to the peo- 
ple, and thereby produced, in a great mea- 
sure, the pauperism with which Ireland 
was afflicted; and the last and most im- 
portant charge was, that they had not con- 
tributed sufficiently to the wants of the 
people of Ireland during the present crisis. 
With regard to the first charge, he would 
refer the House for an answer to the blue 
books which had been laid before them with 
respect to the present condition of the 
workhouses in Ireland. It would be found 
that in one workhouse that was built for 
the accommodation of 658 individuals only, 
there were at present located therein 950 
recipients of relief; in another, which was 
built for the accommodation of only 950, 
there were 1,001; in that at Clonmel, 
built for the accommodation of only 660, 
there were at present 805; and a similar 
state of things at present existed with re- 
gard to the whole of the workhouses in 
Ireland. He was himself a guardian of 
the poor in Ireland, and during the time 
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that he was in that country, instead of wit- 
nessing any disposition on the part of the 
guardians to keep open the present work- 
houses for the relief of the poor, he saw 
on all sides a most unanimous desire on 
their part to extend the accommodation 
of the workhouses, and to contribute, as 
far as they possibly could, to the sup- 
port of all those who were considered 
proper objects of relief. Now, with regard 
to the next charge, viz., that of their not 
having employed the people, and thereby 
thrown them upon the public works, he 
could only say that the Irish landlords had 
employed the poor of Ireland during the 
present crisis to a very large extent, in 
draining their lands. He had seen in all 
parts of the country the greatest disposi- 
tion and anxiety amongst the landlords to 
employ the poor people on their lands. It 
would be found by the blue book on the 
Table of the House, that as soon as the re- 
ceipt of Mr. Labouchere’s letter, works of 
drainage were commenced throughout the 
country to a very considerable extent; that 
at every presentment session which was 
thereafter held, large sums of money were 
voted for the drainage of the lands of the 
landed proprietors. He would quote to the 
House an instance or two in which such 
had taken place; in Cork, between Sep- 
tember and January, presentment sessions 
were held, at which 8,4001. were voted for 
public works, whilst 85,0007. were voted 
for drainage. At Donegal, 4,7001. was 
voted for public works, whilst 16,0007. 
was voted for drainage; and in Queen’s 
County, 9,0007. was voted for public works, 
and 21,0007. for drainage. With respect 
to the charge that the Irish landlords had 
not contributed sufficiently towards the re- 
lief of the people, he had documents show- 
ing that last year there had been above 
100,0007. subscribed by local committees 
for the relief of the poor; and he might 
say, in consequence of information derived 
from correspondence and other private 
sources, that the sums subscribed gene- 
rally throughout the country doubled or 
trebied that amount. If, then, as he hoped 
he had shown, there had been no remissness 
on the part of the landed proprietors in 
contributing to the relief of the poor, why, 
he would ask, should the House impose 
upon them the dangerous experiment con- 
templated by this Bill? They had the 
evidence of Mr. Twisleton, the officer of 
the Government in Ireland, that the pro- 
posed labour test would operate preju- 
dicially to the interests of Ireland. Many 
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English Members had said, ‘‘ Why should 
not Ireland be taxed for the support of her 
poor as heavily as England was for the 
support of her poor?’’ But they appeared 
to forget that the same principle which ex- 
isted in England could not with justice be 
extended to Ireland, on account of the 
difference in the rental of the two coun- 
tries. He was firmly persuaded that, if 
they insisted on carrying into effect the 
proposed out-door relief test for the able- 
bodied poor, they would impoverish the 
landed proprietors of Ireland; they would 
considerably increase the pauperism of that 
country; and they would soon see Glasgow, 
Liverpool, and Bristol inundated with the 
poor population of Ireland; and that coun- 
try, instead of being the right arm of Eng- 
land, would then become an everlasting 
burden and incubus upon the best energies 
of England. 

Mason LAYARD fully agreed with the 
hon. Gentleman who had just addressed 
the House, that it would have been hap- 
pier for the House and for the country, if, 
instead of attacking the landlords of Ire- 
land, a closer attention had been paid to the 
cireumstances of the calamity with which 
they had now to deal in Ireland. He thought 
the noble Lord the Member for South 
Devon (Viscount Courtenay) had taken 
a very fair view of the subject. The noble 
Lord had declared, that, though he felt 
some apprehensions as to the poor law, he 
nevertheless approved of those other mea- 
sures which Her Majesty’s Government 
had introduced for the alleviation and im- 
provement of the social condition of Ire- 
land; and that, though connected with 
property in that country, he would on that 
oceasion give to the Government his sup- 
port. He (Major Layard) was one of those 
who, ever since he had known Ireland, 
now fifteen years, had been convinced that 
no good would ever be done there without 
a poor law. He had prophesied, when the 
poor law which now existed was passed, 
the necessity would very shortly arise for 
the adoption of a measure of a wider cha- 
racter and a more extensive operation. 
He, for one, was an advocate of a system 
of out-door relief. If such a system were 
not now brought forward, how could they 
expect any law, situated as Ireland now 
was, to be beneficial to the people? The 
workhouses could not now receive one- 
twentieth of the applicants for relief; and 
many thousands would inevitably perish, 
if they were compelled to wait while the 
poorhouses were being built. He admit- 
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ted that: many very great difficulties sur. 
rounded this question. He acknowledged 
that from the position in which they were 
placed, many of the landed proprietors of 
Ireland could not but grudge taking that 
part which they were called upon to play 
in coming to the aid of their countrymen ; 
but the majority of the people should be 
the consideration for that House to decide 
upon; and though it might be proved that 
some few would suffer, still the good of the 
many must prevail. It was not the fault 
of the people that they needed the charity 
of the House. There were industrious 
men who had no opportunity of earning a 
livelihood by the sweat of their brow; and 
there were the wretched and the pauper- 
ized, who by no exertion of their own 
could rise from the state to which they 
had been reduced. The Government de- 
served great credit for proposing the 10th 
Clause of the Bill, by which it would be 
enacted, that after 2s. 6d. in the pound 
had been paid out of the borough rate, the 
expenditure would then come on the elec- 
toral district. The towns would then be 
relieved of an enormous burden of vagrancy 
and mendicancy, and the tax would be 
equably divided over the land. He had 
heard hon. Members threaten to bring for- 
ward a Bill to impose an absentee tax; but 
their object would effectually be attained 
by the measure now before the House. A 
poor law was the best absentee tax. When 
a poor law was carried for Ireland, it would 
be the interest of many proprietors to re- 
main resident on their own estates, in order 
that, by extra care and carefulness, they 
might compensate themselves for that loss 
to which they would be exposed when they 
had to maintain the poverty of the coun- 
try. Their only alternative would be, to 
furnish employment to those dependent on 
them; and in this way the great capabili- 
ties of the country would be fully deve- 
loped. They would not be able to carry 
an absentee tax for Ireland, without im- 
posing one also upon Ireland. Hitherto, 
the poor had supported the pauper; the 
rich had not contributed in proportion; and 
as the great mass of the people were now 
equally destitute, the time was come to put 
the saddle on the right horse, and to insist 
that the property should support the po- 
verty of Ireland. He did not believe that 
those hon. Gentlemen and noble Lords who 
had protested against the principle of out- 
door relief, represented the real sentiments 
of the majority of the Irish people. Upon 
this poor-law measure must necessarily de- 
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pend the successful working of every other 
measure intreduced with the view of bring- 
ing about a change. Their primary object 
was to find employment for the thousands 
of labourers who now were idle; and that 
would never be effected until they made it 
the interest of the landed proprietor to give 
employment and to improve his estate to 
the utmost extent. He felt some diffidence 
in speaking on this point. He himself 
possessed but a small property in Ireland, 
and it might therefore be said of him, that 
he could afford to approve of the measure, 
inasmuch as it would but slightly affect 
him. Such, however, was not the feeling, 
he could assure the House, which actuated 
him. The burden on him would be heavy 
in proportion to his income; and it did not 
matter whether a man’s property were 
small or large, so only that he proved 
himself willing to pay according to his 
means. He had always been anxious for 
such a law as this. He thanked the Go- 
vernment for having introduced it. No 
other Ministry had ever attempted so much; 
and they might rest satisfied that, in pro- 
ceeding thus boldly, they had earned the 
blessings of the poor of Ireland. The no- 
ble Lord the Member for Lynn had ex- 
pressed a hope, when speaking on the Rail- 
way Bill, that, if it were passed, it would 
be the means of feeding the hungry with 
good things. He (Major Layard) trusted 
that this measure, in conjunction with other 
measures, would tend to the same end, 
and that the rich would not turn the hun- 
gry away empty-handed. 

Lorp J. MANNERS said, the noble 
Lord (Lord J. Russell) who commenced 
the debate had introduced the subject-mat- 
ter of it with a brief sketch of the other 
measures which the Government had pro- 
posed, or were about to propose, not only 
for the temporary relief of the present des- 
titution in Ireland, but also for the perma- 
nent amelioration of the condition of that 
country. He trusted, therefore, he might 
be excused if he prefaced the very few ob- 
servations he intended to make on the Bill 
before the House by some remarks on those 
other measures—measures, indeed, which 
were intimately and practically blended 
with the consideration of the Bill more im- 
mediately under their notice. He agreed 
most entirely in the opening remarks of 
the very able pamphlet of Mr. Godley, on 
the subject of the Irish poor law. Mr. 
Godley said, that neither this nor any other 
poor law could ever be of avail unless great 
and comprehensive measures were carried 
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into effect for the absorption of that great 
mass of unemployed labour which the social 
revolution in Ireland would drive out of the 
customary channels of labour. Herein 
consisted his (Lord J. Manners’) dissent 
from the doctrines of the hon. Member for 
Stroud (Mr. P. Scrope), and the hon. and 
learned Member for Bath (Mr. Roebuck), 
and that school of exact philosophers who 
seemed to think, so at least he gathered 
from their speeches, that when they had 
enacted a generous poor law for Ireland, 
and declared the absolute right of every 
poor and destitute person to relief, they 
had accomplished everything. He, on the 
contrary, believed that unless they, at the 
same time, did a great deal more, they 
might as well do nothing. In his opinion, 
the number of poor persons who were to be 
dependent for a permanent subsistence on 
the poor law was so great as to absorb and 
erush all the means and machinery by 
which that poor law, when alone, could be 
carried out. It seemed to him to be a 
mockery to the Irish people to say, that 
by this measure alone they proposed to 
ameliorate their condition. No one, for 
instance, in his senses, would say that now, 
at this present moment, this or any other 
poor law could support that enormous mass 
of people at present dependent on the State 
provision for the means of obtaining food. 
It consequently became their duty, in eon- 
sidering the poor law, to weigh and caleu- 
late and foresee how the circumstances of 
Ireland could be made to accommodate 
themselves to the permanent existence of a 
system of poor-law relief. He would pro- 
ceed to ask what were the measures which 
the Government had proposed for the pur- 
pose of meeting that state of things which 
now stared them in the face? They knew 
what the great facts of the case were. 
They had it on the authority of the Poor 
Law Commissioners, that a population of 
1,200,000 able-bodied men were in the 
habit of procuring a subsistence from a sys- 
tem of potato cultivation, while a popula- 
tion of only 300,000 would find the means 
of subsistence from what he might calla 
corn systemin England. It was admitted 
that this potato system had come to an end, 
and that it should not, even if it could, be 
restored. Supposing, then, the calcula- 
tion of the Poor Law Commissioners to be 
correct, they had it as a fact that, for the 
future, 900,000 heads of families were de- 
prived of the ordinary and heretofore-ac- 
customed means of employment and sub- 
sistence in Ireland. Now, admitting that 
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there was exaggeration in this statement; 
admitting, as he was prepared to admit, 
that the land of England might beneficially 
employ a far greater proportion of labour- 
ers than it at present employed; admitting, 
as a consequence, that the land of Ireland 
may beneficially employ a far greater num- 
ber of labourers than this estimate would 
allow; admitting all these things, and 
making every deduction, still, he main- 
tained, we could not, taking the most fa- 
vourable view of the case, arrive at any 
other conclusion than that at least 600,000 
heads of families would, for the future, be 
deprived of their usual means of support. 
Then, did any person mean to say, that as 
a permanent item in the Irish social eco- 
nomy, 600,000 heads of families could be 
maintained by a system of poor-law relief? 
He believed that no one would be suffi- 
ciently bold to hazard such an assertion. 
And he now came to consider those mea- 
sures which Her Majesty’s Government 
had concurrently brought forward to en- 
able this system to work at all in Ireland. 
He granted, and he was happy in doing so, 
most unreservedly, that these measures, 
in his humble opinion, were good. His 
only complaint against them was that they 
were most inadequate. The noble Lord, 
the Prime Minister, in his first great speech 
this Session, in developing those measures 
which he deemed calculated to benefit Ire- 
land, laid considerable stress on a scheme 
for the cultivation and reclamation of waste 
lands in that country. In his speech the 
other night, however, the words ‘‘ waste 
lands’ were never uttered; not the most 
distant allusion was made to that proposal. 
He did not know if they were to conclude 
from this ominous silence that the scheme 
had been abandoned. He would fain hope 
and believe that such was not the case; but 
supposing that it would be persevered in, 
and admitting that it would be crowned 
with all that success which had been anti- 
cipated by the noble Lord — yet, even 
taking the noble Lord’s own figures, 
they could not delude themselves into 
the conviction that it would effect any 
considerable influence on that immense 
amount of unemployed labour of which 
he had spoken, and which was to be a 
permanent feature in Irish society. The 
noble Lord proposed to expend a million of 
money in cultivating the waste lands of 
Ireland; the lowest estimate at which he 
(Lord J. Manners) believed such a plan 
could be carried out would be 101. per acre; 


and this would enable the noble Lord to: 
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cultivate about 125,000 acres. The noble 
Lord proposed that thirty acres should be 
the average size of the farms—and that 
would create a class of peasant-farmers 


amounting to 5,000 souls. They had, 
therefore, 5,000 heads of families sub- 
tracted from that number, which he put 
very lowly at 600,000. His noble Friend 
the Member for Lynn, whose accuracy in 
such matters no one in that House would 
attempt to dispute, made the calculation 
still lower—at 3,500; but he (Lord J, 
Manners) was anxious to give the noble 
Lord the benefit of every doubt; and he 
would take so high a number as 5,000. 
But after the manner in which that propo- 
sition had been reeeived—after the con- 
temptuous allusion to it of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Wycombe—after the still more omi- 
nous ridicule of the right hon. Member for 
Tamworth—he could not be sanguine that 
it would ever be carried into effect; still 
he would admit that 5,000 heads of 
families were to be provided for by this 
scheme of waste lands, and he would 
now come to consider what the noble 
Lord proposed by any scheme of colo- 
nization. The noble Lord informed them 
on the first night of the Session that he 
did not propose to extend yery largely 
the system of Government aid for emigra- 
tion. He believed they were to have an 
increased grant for that purpose; but the 
noble Lord had not said how many heads 
of families would be provided for by that 
vote. He believed he would make a large 
allowance, however, if he set the number 
down at 10,000. Then they were to have 
extended fisheries and employment on pub- 
lic works, and the expectation was held 
out that the Irish landlords would employ 
more labourers than hitherto they had done, 
owing to the loans which they were to re- 
ceive from Government; but here he must 
remark, that when they considered that the 
Irish landlords had been receiving for the 
last two years a very small amount of 
their accustomed rents, perhaps it might 
be found that the loans would merely rein- 
state them in the position they were in 
three years ago. Admitting, however, 
that it would enable them to employ an 
additional amount of labour — admitting 
that the employment on the fisheries and 
the public works would take up a consider- 
able number of people—taking the Govern- 
ment schemes all together—the system of 
waste lands and emigration, and loans to 
landlords, and fisheries and public works, 





he could not arrive at any conclusion more 
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favourable than that 100,000 heads of fa- 
milies would be employed. Then, what 
was to become of the 500,000 heads of fa- 
nmilies still left, embracing a population of 
2,500,000? His noble Friend the Mem- 
ber for Lynn had proposed a scheme that 
would have employed the people of Ireland, 
and tended more to promote national works 
and the cultivation of the soil in that coun- 
try than all the propositions of the noble 
Lord put together; but, in order to save a 
Government which his noble Friend did not 
wish to endanger, the House thought it 
right to cast out that proposition. On 
this point he would not at present say 
more, as he believed, that after Easter 
an hon. Gentleman (the hon. Member for 
Wycombe), whose opinion, like his own, 
had been more and more strengthened 
by reflection as to the necessity of that 
great measure, would bring that subject 
again before the House. In the meantime, 
they had still, after all the deductions which 
had been made, 500,000 heads of families 
to provide for. The noble Lord and his 
Colleagues had laid, on all occasions, great 
stress on the indirect efforts which the 
landlords of Ireland might be expected to 
make to provide for these people. He 
agreed with all that they had said on that 
subject; they had a right to expect in- 
creased exertions from the landlords of Ire- 
land, and they might fairly expect from the 
increased cultivation of the soil an increas- 
ed attention to the employment of the peo- 
ple. But it was because he agreed with 
the noble Lord’s language and advice on 
this subject, that he was bound to dissent 
from an important part of the Bill now on 
the Table of the House. If, however, they 
were to rely greatly on the exertions of the 
Irish landlords for the employment of this 
enormous array of dislocated labour, they 
were bound to take every precaution that 
the system of poor laws which they were 
extending to Ireland was such as should 
encourage and stimulate, not depress and 
prevent, the exertions and industry of all 
classes of Irishmen. More especially did 
he think it important that they should 
guard against anything in the Bill that 
would depress the energies of the Irish 
landlords. Now, in approaching this ques- 
tion of a poor law for Ireland, he felt that 
it was the most important question, perhaps, 
they could be called upon to decide. This 
was no temporary measure, but a measure 
which, if its provisions were calculated 
to call out and stimulate the energies of 


the Irish people, might at no distant period 
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enable Irishmen of every grade to look 
back rather with feelings of consolation, 
than of sorrow and despair, to the great 
calamity that had fallen on their country; 
but, on the other hand, if it was a measure 
the provisions of which were calculated to 
depress and keep down the exertions of the 
people of Ireland, though every one of its 
clauses might appear advantageous on ab- 
stract principle, they would yield but little 
consolation to any one who assisted in pass- 
ing them when it was known that they led 
to the ruin and depression of that unfortu- 
nate country. Now, the operation of this 
Bill did tend in the most direct manner to 
repress the exertions of the Irish landlords. 
He agreed with the view so happily main- 
tained by the hon. Member for Northamp- 
tonshire (Mr. A. S. O’Brien) the other 
night, when he objected to that part of the 
Bill which put the good and bad landlord on 
the same footing, that made no discrimina- 
tion between the landlord who improved his 
estates and attended to the wants of his 
territorial dependants, and the landlord 
who squandered all the income of his es- 
tates at Bath or Naples, wholly unmindful 
of the welfare of those whose happiness it 
was his duty to promote. It was impos- 
sible that they could shut their eyes to the 
public facts now exhibited before them. 
They saw on every hand the lamentable re- 
sults of a system of out-door labours pur- 
sued by the Government; and they invited 
every English Member to resist the impo- 
sition on his Irish brethren of a burden 
which he himself did not bear; they called 
upon him to resist the imposition of a bur- 
den which, if put on the Irish landlord, 
must also come to fall upon him, and thus 
put an end at last to that ancient territorial 
and parochial system with which so much of 
the glory and grandeurof England had been 
from ancient times bound up. The effect of 
the proposed system would be, that when a 
man had doneall he could do, and had placed 
his property on a comfortable and satisfac- 
tory footing, he would be compelled to bear 
that share of the burdens which should fall 
on his avaricious or careless neighbours. 
Just let the House conceive the feelings of 
such a man, who, after raising the condi- 
tion of the peasantry around him to that of 
a cheerful and contented tenantry, after hay- 
ing forborne to place them as a burden on 
his country, was waited upon by the tax- 
gatherer, who admitted that he had done 
all this well, and that he had acted a pat- 
riotie part towards his country; and then 
pointing to the broad acres of his neigh- 
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bours, or of some one, perhaps, beyond the 
adjoining mountains, who had won, it might 
be, the last steeple-chase at Paris or on the 
Campagna, and whose tenants only knew 
of his existence by the visitations of his 
agents, told him that because that man 
had burdened his country with unprovided 
poor, therefore he, who had discharged his 
duties aright, must share with him the 
penalty of his neglect. He could not sup- 
port a system of poor law that would lead 
to conclusions like this. He did support, 
with the noble Lord, the principle of out- 
door relief in Ireland, guarded as it was by 
the Bill. He did not think any poor law 
would be efficient without it; but he ob- 
jected to the system of making a man who 
did his duty pay for the man who did not. 
Unless the House would show on this sub- 
ject more wisdom than had hitherto been 
shown by Her Majesty’s Government, and 
make the property of Ireland answerable 
for its poverty, in such a manner 80 as 
not to depress and annihilate that pro- 
perty, on which its prosperity must depend, 
they would be inflicting a curse rather than 
conferring a boon on Ireland. He agreed 
with the noble Lord (Lord J. Russell) in 
the hope that the old feuds and old jealou- 
sies of bygone years would be extinguished 
in Ireland. He hoped that in this great 
afiliction that had fallen on the nation, those 
old jealousies would be buried in oblivion; 
and that the future historian, after record- 
ing the sad struggles between the two 
rival communions and the two hostile 
races; and after painting the horrors of 
this eventful winter, would be able in a 
new chapter to say— 
“‘ Henceforth all discord ends, 
One common woe hath made two rivals friends.” 
But if (said the noble Lord in conclu- 
sion) by insisting upon the large area of 
taxation, you reduce the good and bad 
landlords of Ireland to the same level, and 
simply confiscate its property in the vain 
hope of supporting its poverty—if you re- 
sist the advice of those best acquainted 
with the condition of Ireland—be not sur- 
prised if, as year after year Irish misery 
and Irish discontent continue to supply a 
never-failing theme of discussion in Par- 
liament, we answer the question Bishop 
Berkeley asked 100 years ago, ‘‘ Whose 
fault is it if poor Ireland still continues 
poor?”’ by a sad and somewhat reproachful 
reference to the Government and Parlia- 
ment of 1847, 

Mr. LABOUCHERE thought the House 
would do well to confine the discussion in 
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the present instance as much as possible 
to the questions involved in the main prin. 
ciple of the measure now before them. He 
would not, therefore, follow the noble Lord 
who had just sat down into the question of 
whether the poor-law rating should be 
placed in unions or electoral districts; nor 
should he advert to the observations made 
by hon. Gentlemen on the proposal to in- 
crease the number of ea-oficio guardians, 
because, instead of mixing up all these 
subjects in one discussion, he thought it 
would be a wiser course to consider them 
in detail in Committee, when the various 
clauses were brought forward; and that 
they should on the present occasion con- 
fine themselves to the main principle of the 
measure. That principle was one of a 
most important character. It was, simply, 
whether the right to out-door relief should 
be, however qualifiedly, extended to the 
able-bodied poor in Ireland. He confessed 
he should be perfectly willing to rest the 
justification of the measure proposed by 
Her Majesty’s Government on the speeches 
that had been made in vindication of that 


land who had addressed the House. He 
alluded particularly to the speeches made 
by the noble Lord the Member for South 
Devonshire (Viscount Courtenay), by his 
hon. Friend the Member for the county of 
Waterford (Mr. V. Stuart), and by the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman the Member for 
Londonderry (Captain Jones). These 
Gentlemen, as they were well entitled to 
do by their experience as Irish landlords, 
and their acquaintance with the whole 
concerns of Ireland, as well as the honest 
anxiety they had always shown in their 
respective localities to improve the condi- 
tion of the people around them—these 
Gentlemen, so well entitled to express 
opinions that should have weight with the 
House on this occasion, had come forward 
and expressed their views. And what 
were these Gentlemen? They were no 
theorists—not Gentlemen animated by a 
disposition that some had attributed to 
English Members, to pursue this subject 
in a spirit reckless of Irish interests. 
And what was it that they had concurred 
in saying was necessary in present cireum- 
stances for Ireland? They all concurred 
in saying, that this House should affirm the 
proposition which he had already stated to 
be the principle of the Bill. One of them 
had said, that he had always been opposed 
to the extension of out-door relief to able- 
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ment had considered this as no light 
question. The great calamity which had 
afflicted Ireland had totally changed the 
condition of the destitute people of that 
country. Relief by almsgiving was at an 
end; the potato was at an end; and the 
great body of the labouring poor of Ireland 
must starve unless they were able to earn 
wages, and support themselves by their 
labour. It was impossible that the sup- 
port of this great body could be left to 
chance; something must be done by the 
Legislature for the support of these per- 
sons; and he must observe that, although 
the House had arrived, he hoped, nearly at 
the end of this discussion, they had heard 
no satisfactory answer to the frequent 
question put by his noble Friend to the 
House, and especially to that portion of it 
who objected to the measure, namely, what 
was to be done; what was proposed to be 
substituted for this Bill? No one had 
said that the destitute people of Ireland 
were to have a permanent right to be sup- 
ported at the expense of the Imperial 
Treasury; on the contrary, all had ad- 
mitted that whatever future assistance 
might be required by the destitute in Ire- 
land, it should fall upon Ireland; that the 
destitute people of Ireland should be sup- 
ported by the property and the soil of Ire- 
land; and that was the principle of this 
Bill which the House was asked to affirm; 
and he had no doubt that the House would, 
by an immense majority, of Irish as well 
as English Members, affirm that principle. 
The noble Lord who had just sat down, 
had based his objections, not .so much 
upon the measure itself, as upon the ground 
that it was not accompanied by other mea- 
sures of a large and comprehensive descrip- 
tion, which, he said, should have been in- 
troduced at the same time. He agreed 
with the noble Lord so far in his views, 
that this measure should be considered as 
part of a general scheme for the ameliora- 
tion of Ireland; but he could not help sus- 
pecting that the noble Lord alluded to one 
particular measure (which was a great fa- 
vourite with him), namely, the railway 
scheme of the noble Lord the Member for 
Lynn; and that the loss of that measure 
was the chief foundation of his opposition 
to the Irish Poor Law Bill. He should 
not be tempted upon the present occasion 
into a discussion of that measure. He dif- 
fered from the noble Lord the Member for 
Lynn in respect to the value of that mea- 
sure. He did not undervalue the advan- 
tages that would accrue to Ireland from the 
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making of railroads there; but he could 
not persuade himself that the adoption of 
the noble Lord’s measure would afford the 
relief to Ireland which he expected. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
University of Dublin (Mr. Shaw), in his 
objections to the measure, had pointed to 
the condition of certain parts of Ireland, 
and especially to Mayo, and had asked, if 
the distress there was so great, whether, 
under the poor law, the proprietors and 
property would not break down altogether? 
If the right hon. Gentleman put the ques- 
tion to him (Mr. Labouchere) he would put 
the case thus: if such were the present 
condition of Mayo, when there was no poor 
law at all, and supposing its condition re- 
mained the same, if he asked whether that 
county could support its population, he 
should say it was impossible, and he should 
despair of Ireland; but with his knowledge 
of Irishmen and Irish energy, it was his 
belief that the poor law would prove a 
stimulus, and, instead of crushing, would 
rouse and invigorate them. With respect 
to Irish landlords, he had never joined in 
the sweeping invectives which had been 
uttered in that House against the conduct 
of the landlords of Ireland as a class. 
He agreed with many of the Irish Members 
that great injustice had been done to them 
in the House, and that it was most unfair, 
in considering their conduct, to put out of 
view their great and peculiar difficulties. 
His belief was, that if as much pains had 
been taken to bring to light the conduct 
of those Irish landlords, who, under cireum- 
stances of great discouragement, had ex- 
erted themselves to improve the condition 
and save the lives of those around them, 
as there had been to hold up to obloquy 
those who had neglected their duty, a very 
different impression would have been made 
upon the minds of the public. He had 
been particularly struck with the conduct 
of persons of small property in this respect; 
and he would venture to say if the conduct 
of all the clergy of Ireland were known— 
if the House could but see how many of 
these unobtrusive clergy had given up their 
incomes—how sold their books—how la- 
boured day and night for the poor—and 
how they and their families had been em- 
ployed assisting them, and managing and 
maintaining soup-kitchens, and how much 
of this unpretending exertion had taken 
place—they would feel what deep injustice 
had been done them. In many instances 
the gentry had not supported the Govern- 
ment as energetically as they might have 
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done, nor seconded the exertions of the 
Executive with as much earnestness as 
might fairly have been expected from 
them; but it frequently happened that 
those who were liable to this charge were 
exceedingly active in their own particular 
locality, and amongst their own neigh- 
bours. The Government had perhaps a 
right to complain of them as public men, 
doing public duties; but the cause of this 
defection was, that in Ireland those public 
duties were for various reasons exceedingly 
arduous and difficult of accomplishment, 
whereas the works of unobtrusive charity 
and benevolence were congenial to their 
nature, and did not subject them to trials 
of a very severe character. Hence it was, 
that while they failed in the one case, they 
acquitted themselves most commendably in 
the other. He was very much averse to 
the practice of mentioning individual names 
and particularising individual benefactors 
in instances of this kind; but so frequently 
had the names of gentlemen connected 
with Scotland been quoted, and so often 
had their names been mentioned with com- 
mendation, and most deservedly so, in that 
House, that he felt it due to the gentlemen 
of Ireland, that he should particularise at 
least one of their class—a gentleman of 
whom he did not hesitate to assert that 
his exertions in the cause of suffering hu- 
manity would bear a favourable comparison 
with those of any man, not only in Scot- 
land, but in any other portion of the British 
empire. He was confidently assured that 
this benevolent gentleman did not stand 
alone; on the contrary, he was convinced 
that he was only one of a numerous class 
whose deeds were equally calculated to 
challenge admiration. He knew nothing 
of the gentleman whose name he was about 
to introduce, until he received the letter 
which he was now about to submit to the 
consideration of the House. That letter 
was written by a Government officer, who 
felt it to be his duty to take notice of the 
extraordinary efforts which a single pro- 
prietor was making in the county of Sligo 
—a district where the pressure of distress 
was felt most severely—to mitigate the 
sufferings of his fellow-creatures. He re- 
peated, that of the gentleman himself he 
knew nothing personally, nor should he 
have been made acquainted even with his 
name, were it not that his exertions in the 
cause of humanity attracted the notice, and 
of course the admiration, of a Government 
officer. The gentleman in question was 
Sir Robert Booth, respecting whom Cap- 
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tain O’Brien wrote a letter to Mr. Walker, 
the Secretary of the Board of Works, de. 
seriptive of his exertions on behalf of the 
poor in his neighbourhood :— 


“Sir Robert Booth’s estate is large, and the 
supplies he has procured would keep those of his 
own well enough, were he not pressed also to 
find his neighbours’ tenants. At his own place, 
Lissadale, he has established two soup boilers, 
which make each 140 gallons of soup; and I ¢al- 
culated the cost of the soup in each boiler to be 
about 32s. 6d. He gives, gratuitously, 280 gal- 
lons of this soup per day, including Sundays. He 
sells, six days in the week, 150 loaves per day, 
each being four ounces larger than the fourpenny 
loaf sold in Sligo, and sold by him at 2d. per loaf. 
He also sells 30 tons of Indian corn per week, at 
a reduced price, and gives a portion of Indian corn 
to 30 persons daily. In this manner he has pro- 
vided for the poor, and sold, through the agency 
of his chaplain, Mr. Tiffeote, since the 29th of 
August—Indian meal, 393 tons; barrel flour, 70 


tons ; whole wheat flour, 40 tons: biscuit, 9 tons; * 


rice, three tons; oatmeal, 12 tons; total, 527 
tons. He has still a good deal in hand, and he 
has ordered on his own account, in addition—In- 
dian corn, 2,375 tons; new seed oats, 81 tons; 
hogsheads of flaxseed, 10 tons. He has now at 
this moment in Greenock, ready to be shipped, 
but he is in difficulty respecting freight—200 
quarters of oats, 23 quarters of barley, 200 loads 
of beans, 18 tons of peas, 100 barrels of flour, 180 
barrels of wheat, 99 tons of oats, 25 tons of barley 
meal. Much good would be done, if the Govern- 
ment could assist Sir Robert Booth in haying this 
large quantity of food transported into Sligo. 
What he has done for the part of the country in 
which he resides has been so weli done, that it 
would prove a real blessing to enaple him to do 
more.” 

The Government, he was happy to say, 
had been enabled to afford some facilities 
to Sir Robert Booth, by placing steam- 
boats at his disposal for conveying the pro- 
visions which he purchased on so munifi- 
cent a scale, for the benefit of the perish- 
ing people. It should be remembered, that 
all this had been done by Sir Robert Booth 
without ostentation or parade. He never 
took measures to have his actions made 
known through the medium of the news- 
papers, nor did he permit his name to be 
brought ostentatiously before the public ; 
and yet without meaning the slightest dis- 
respect, or the least disparagement to any 
gentleman in Scotland, he would take the 
liberty to say that Sir Robert Booth’s 
exertions deserved to be mentioned as quite 
as meritorious as those of any one in that 
country. He did not believe this to be a 
solitary instance. In all parts of Ireland 
it was to be recorded, to the credit of that 
country, that persons were to be found who 
dedicated their resources, nay their very 
existence, to the generous object of reliev- 
ing the terrible destitution by which they 
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were surrounded, This admission he was 
delighted to be enabled to make; but it 
was equally true (and it was right that the 
whole truth should be known) that while 
there were many proprietors in Ireland 
who nobly discharged the duties which 
were attached to the possession of pro- 
perty in this season of unexampled cala- 
mity, there were others who had not done 
so; others who, though they derived great 
incomes from the country, were absent 
from it in foreign lands, when their pre- 
sence at home was imperatively required, 
and who were totally neglectful of the duty 
they owed to themselves and their native 
country. But it was not the least valuable 
of the recommendations of the Bill now 
under consideration, that it would foree 
proprietors of that class to contribute in 
purse to the relief of Irish distress; and 
that it would give them a selfish interest, 
at all events, in keeping down destitution 
by affording employment to the poor on 
their estates. If they neglected doing so, 
they would know that they would have the 
shame and sorrow of supporting those poor 
people out of their own pockets. This he 
considered a most valuable provision, and 
he was sure that it would be so regarded 
out of doors; for however willing the people 
of this country might be to contribute to 
the relief of distress in Ireland on particu- 
lar occasions, the general feeling was, that 
they ought not to be called upon to do so 
until they saw that Irish property contri- 
buted its fair share to the burdens of the 
country. These were the general reasons 
which induced him to assent to the princi- 
ples of this Bill. The details could be dis- 
cussed in Committee, and he hoped they 
would receive the mature deliberation their 
importance deserved. On those details he 
would not upon the present occasion enter; 
but in a general manner he had endeavour- 
ed to convey to the House the considera- 
tions which induced him to give his cordial 
support to the proposition of going into 
Committee on a measure, whose great and 
vital principle was this, that it made Irish 
property chargeable with the support of 
Irish destitution. 

Mr. SMITH O’BRIEN admitted that 
it was impossible to exaggerate the muni- 
ficence of individuals in England towards 
Ireland; but he would not hesitate to de- 
clare his conviction that the Government, 
having at their command, as they had, the 
resources of the richest country in the 
universe, might have done much more on 


behalf of the Irish people. He could not 
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resist the conclusion that if they had from 
the first pursued a policy sufficiently liberal 
and enlightened, Ireland might have been 
guaranteed against the calamity of death 
by starvation. If the five millions which 
had been spent on unproductive works had 
been advanced by way of loan for railways 
or other great national enterprises, Ircland 
would be in a very much better condition 
than she at present occupied. They could 
not have adopted a wiser course than to 
have undertaken to advance, for works of 
great national importance, a sum commen- 
surate with what might have been raised 
by private capitalists; but they were now 
in the sixth month of the famine, and no 
reproductive works worth talking of had as 
yet been undertaken. Evening after even- 
ing was wasted in making attacks on the 
Irish landlords. He was not there to de- 
fend them; but he would say that if indi- 
vidual instances of their neglect of duty 
were made the groundwork of a general 
onslaught on them, it was not by any 
means just that private instances of a 
faithful discharge of duty should have been 
wholly disregarded. He maintained that 
instances, like the one alluded to by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary for 
Ireland, should be received as indicating 
the spirit of the class. He could mention 
many similar cases; and amongst others 
that of the late lamented Mr. Saunders, 
one of the most accomplished and most 
highly cultivated gentlemen in the south 
of Ireland, who fell a victim to his efforts 
to relieve the distress. The ‘ Irish party,”’ 
to which he had the honour to belong, had 
also been attacked in that House; but he 
was sorry to find that it should be imputed 
to them as a reproach, that instead of up- 
braiding one another across the floor of 
that House, as was too often their habit, 
they united together in a season of cala- 
mity to consider how they might protect 
their country. He feared that owing to 
the influence of English party considera- 
tions, the ‘‘ Irish party’? might not be of 
as much service as they might otherwise 
be; for such considerations too often ener- 
vated the patriotic purpose of Lrish Mem- 
bers, as was evidenced in the discussion on 
the Railway Bill of the noble Lord the 
Member for Lynn, when a threat of resig- 
nation from the Minister induced some of 
them to forget their country and remember 
their party. He wished it to be understood 
that he did not commit himself unreservedly 
to all the movements of the ‘Irish party,” 
and he did not concur in their resolutions 
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respecting the Bill now under discussion. 
He was in favour of out-door relief under 
certain regulations. With reference to 
the able-bodied poor, he was not for afford- 
ing them eleemosynary support. It was 
employment, not alms, they wanted; but 
this principle ought to be observed. The 
poor should be secured a livelihood in the 
land in which they were born ; and Ireland 
had no right to call on England to support 
her people. Unless, however, there was 
some concomitant subsidiary measure, he 
feared that the present Bill would amount 
to actual confiscation of the property of the 
landowners. He did not approve of in- 
creasing the number of ex-oficio poor-law 
guardians, and thought the reasons as- 
signed for the proceeding inadequate. The 
proposal to levy a rate upon each estate 
separately would hold out a premium to 
landlords to clear the people from their 
properties ; besides which, it would operate 
very unequally, amounting to confiscation 
in some instances, and in others imposing 
merely a nominal charge. At the same 
time, it would be impossible to maintain 
the present mode of rating, which was un- 
just in its operation. The Government 
would find it necessary to revise the exist- 
ing system of rating by electoral districts, 
and to apportion population more fairly in 
the several electoral divisions. If the Go- 
vernment should not attempt to effect that 
object, he would, in Committee, propose 
clauses upon the subject. As regarded 
the main question, the support of the 
population of Ireland, he was prepared, as 
an Irish representative, to support a pro- 
position which he believed to be just, and 
to abide by the consequences. 

Mr. ROEBUCK said, that the House 
would perhaps pardon him if he endea- 
voured to vindicate the opinions which he 
had taken the liberty to express on pre- 
vious occasions. The right hon. Member 
for the University of Dublin had chal- 
lenged him to take this course, for the 
right hon. Gentleman said he had disco- 
vered the motive for his conduct. The 
right hon. Gentleman’s ingenuity or cha- 
rity had suggested that he was by only 
one motive, namely, spite. Spite! Against 
whom? Against what the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was pleased to call the landlords of 
Ireland. Now, he had taken special pains 
during the whole of these discussions to 
say, that he did not know who the land- 
lords of Ireland were. He had never been 
able to make them out exactly; but, for 
his part, he thought that the real landlords 
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of Ireland were the tax-gatherer and the 
mortgagee. Now, he had never expressed 
any opinion against the tax-gatherer or the 
mortgagee. He had, indeed, said that 
gentlemen who professed to be the pro. 
prietors of land—who called and fancied 
themselves the possessors of large pro. 
perties, and who had not the meaus of ful- 
filling the duties of those properties, had 
much better be removed from the very un- 
pleasant and false position in which cir- 
cumstances had placed them—that they 
should cease to be the nominal proprietors 
of land—that Ireland should get rid of the 
encumbrance of those who were really a 
dead weight upon its resources—and that 
the real proprietors of the soil should, at 
once, be called into active exertion to sup- 
port the interest which they possessed in 
that country. Why did the House pause 
in its proceedings, and how was it that the 
question before it appeared to be sur- 
rounded with so much difficulty? Because, 
he ventured to say, there were, on the pre- 
sent occasion, two very different things 
before them. Two very different things 
were aimed at by the Gentlemen who spoke 
upon the question, and who, whilst aiming 
at one, pretended to be endeavouring to 
discover the other. Gentlemen said that 
they were agreed upon every point except- 
ing that of out-door relief, and yet, one 
after the other, they proceeded to make 
speeches against any poor law whatever. 
If the House would permit him, he would, 
in a few moments, run over the points of co- 
incidence, and then he could get at the real 
thing in dispute. But before doing that it 
was necessary to understand whom the 
House was endeavouring to relieve, and 
the mode by which it sought to effect its 
object. At the present moment there hap- 
pened to be in Ireland this remarkable 
condition of the people. A large portion 
of those who were called her labouring 
population did not subsist by labour, but 
their very lives depended upon the produce 
of small portions of land: the parties to 
whom that land belonged were connected, 
indeed, with Ireland by birth, but living 
for the most part in this country, between 
whom, therefore, and the people, there 
existed no sort of tie or connexion. If 
anything like what had happened last year 
in that country should occur again, the 
same circumstances would continue, and 
the same results would follow, namely, a 
large multitude of persons would be de- 
pendent upon small portions of land, re- 
turning very minute portions of produce to 
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maintain a large number of individuals; 
and if there should be a failure in that 
produce, it would not be only the failure 
of one, but the failure of all: the calamity 
would be general, and universal distress 
would prevail. That condition of things 
had been brought about by a system of 
dividing the land. There was this pecu- 
liarity belonging to this minute division of 
the land—all the disturbances which agi- 
tated that country arose from agrarian 
disputes, and not from national or religious 
differences. It was not because one part 
of the population was Catholic, or another 
portion of the population was Celtic, that 
agricultural disturbances had taken place; 
but it was because the population had al- 
ways felt and distinctly understood that 
their holding a portion of land was absolutely 
necessary for their very existence. They felt 
that the law had not heen their protector ; 
therefore was it that they had had recourse 
to that system of self-protection to which 
they had been driven by dire necessity: 
the exigencies of their situation had driven 
them to assassination. A man holding 
one or two acres of land in Ireland from 
an imperious landlord did not find, as in 
England, that in the hour of distress the 
poor law would sustain him, and the work- 
house afford him shelter, but starvation 
and famine stared him in the face, That 
poor man, having to determine what to do 
for self-preservation, resorted, with his fel- 
lows in suffering, to a system of secret 
conspiracy to avenge themselves of the 
law which crushed them, It was well 
known—for it had often been proved—that 
all the conspiracies concocted by the peo- 
ple in Ireland, had been for the purpose of 
maintaining their holdings against the do- 
mination of their landlords, From one 
end of Ireland to the other, those conspira- 
cies extended—they reached from shore to 
shore; and to carry out that wild spirit 
of justice to which their sufferings had 
goaded them, aid was brought from the 
north and from the south, through the 
agency of this widely-spread secret con- 
spiracy. And what was all this work to 
accomplish ? Why, to maintain the poor 
man in his wretched holding; to maintain 
him in that miserable condition which was 
the lot of a very large portion of the po- 
pulation of Ireland. But a great calamity 
had befallen that country; and England, 
brought by her own wants and suffering 
condition to look narrowly into the condi- 
tion of the people of Ireland, had at length 
discovered the real cause of all the evils 
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that afflicted that country. ‘‘ It is under- 
stood now,’ she said, ‘‘ what is going on 
there; to prevent, therefore, this dire con- 
dition of the people, and stay men from 
appealing to that wild spirit of justice, 
that unhappy and unchristian mode of 
merely maintaining their existence, we will 
introduce into that country the mild spirit 
of the English law, and make it the means 
of producing in the people a disposition of 
submission and obedience to the constituted 
authorities, and a readiness to act in ac- 
cordance with the law of the land.”” This 
was the will of England, and in a spirit of 
mildness and gentleness she sought to in- 
culcate public morality among the people 
of Ireland. Who were the opponents of 
this righteous proposal? The landlords of 
Ireland. On the one hand there were men 
who, putting aside all considerations of 
self, of party ambition, of personal ag- 
grandizement, forgetting that they were 
apart from this calamity, devoted them- 
selves, to the best of their ability, and for 
the purpose of promoting the happiness 
of their fellow-subjects, to devise a well- 
digested scheme of legislative relief. On 
the other hand, even while they were de- 
bating, there was to be seen a body of men, 
who were rich, banded together for the 
most selfish purposes against the poor, 
and bringing to bear all the power which 
their station and intellect could command, 
to resist that which to a generous mind 
should be an imperious duty. Might he 
not ask the House to look upon this pic- 
ture and upon that? They were the coun- 
terfeit presentment of two brothers; very 
different indeed in all the lineaments he 
had traced; for by the words he had used 
he had faithfully described the gentlemen 
of England and the gentlemen of Ireland. 
It was said, indeed, that the law of Eng- 
land was not applicable to the circum- 
stances of Ireland; but he would defy 
those hon. and right hon. Gentlemen who 
had maintained that argument, after all 
their virtuous talk, to prove to him that 
there was aught in the condition of Ireland 
which would make what was a_ beneficent 
act of legislation for England, an unfit 
measure for Ireland. But that was an ar- 
gument which had been very strongly put 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for the University of Dublin (Mr. Shaw). 
Ireland, said that right hon. Gentleman, 
was ruined. He should like to know what 
the right hon. Gentleman meant by Ire- 
land. Did he mean the millions of her 
working population, or the narrow-minded 
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sects, of one of which he had been a 
favourite born child—-sects that instilled 
feelings of the bitterest hostility against 
the English into the mind of the Irish 
people? By the way, that right hon. 
Gentleman took upon himself the other 
day to act a part which would make him 
feel himself to be in a most painful situa- 
tion were he ever to come under that right 
hon. Gentleman in his judicial capacity. 
The right hon. Gentleman had acted both 
as judge and jury; and when he made a’ 
statement upon the authority of parties 
whose names he had given, that Irish 
landlords kept packs of hounds in high 
condition, while human beings were perish- 
ing from want at their own gates, the 
right hon. Gentleman, first of all saying 
that he knew nothing of the parties, de- 
clared that he had such confidence in the 
character of an Irish gentleman that he 
was sure the statement could not be true. 
But what happened? Up got the hon. 
Member for Cork (Mr. D. Callaghan), and 
from his own personal knowledge verified 
the whole statement. That hon. Gentle- 
man said, that the gentleman in question, 
who kept seventy dogs in such excellent 
condition, lived twenty miles from the 
starving population, and that he had a 
capital set of dogs, and that they were 
kept in capital order; that it was a capital 
country, and that the dogs were in ad- 
mirable condition, and all fit for a good 
fallow coursing country. Did the English 
gentleman who might be living in York- 
shire measure the number of miles that he 
might be living from the destitution of Ire- 
land, and find his benevolence diminish in 
a geometrical proportion: but did he not 
also feel that he owed a duty to his neigh- 
bour as well as to others? The right 
hon. Gentleman the Recorder of Dublin, 
said that he knew he (Mr. Roebuck) was 
wrong, and, acting in the character of judge 
and jury, condemned him in preferring his 
own high estimation of the character of an 
Irish gentleman to the facts stated in evi- 
dence, and yet afterwards came forward a 
self-convicting witness, and proved the case 
against himself, and the truth of every 
word that he (Mr. Roebuck) had ut- 
tered. [Laughter]. However they might 
laugh, this was a lamentable exhibi- 
tion to be made before the whole of 
the great European and civilized world; 
but that lamentable exhibition was not 
made by those independent English gen- 
tlemen who were insisting on measures 
for the benefit of the poor Irish, but that 
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exhibition was made by those who were 
fighting this question, as it had been ad- 
mitted by an hon. Member on the opposite 
side, against time, so that the poor should 
be put off, and the benefit be conferred 
upon them at as distant a period as possi- 
ble, by their continuous efforts of talking. 
He would repeat, the exhibition was not 
by those who were determined, however 
persevering hon. Gentlemen opposite might 
be, to bring within the pale of a poor law, 
founded on English feeling and common 
sense, the destitute people of Ireland. 
[A cry of “Divide!’’] Divide! there 
would be no division; there would be much 
talk, but no man had pretended that this 
question would go to a division. Now, he 
would ask what it was those Gentlemen 
were really fighting for? The Gentlemen 
of Ireland, who now represented in that 
House the landlords of Ireland, said they 
were willing to have a poor law for Ire- 
land. Now, a poor law meant that there 
should be a right on the part of the desti- 
tute poor to receive relief. A right!—a 
right to receive relief somewhere and in 
some fashion. That involved a law of set- 
tlement—that involved a law of removal — 
that involved the whole administrative por- 
tion of the poor law as we had it in this 
country; so that there was now no quarrel 
in respect to the administration of the 
poor law, in respect to settlement or 
to removal, or to the maintenance of 
such of the poor as might be disabled 
from working by actual incapacity, whe- 
ther arising from old age or sickness; 
so far they were all agreed. Therefore 
they had got all the machinery of a poor 
law; they had got the houses—they had 
got the settlement and the removal, and 
what they were disputing about was sim- 
ply out-door relief. The noble Lord (Lord 
J. Russell) had explained the other night 
—and indeed he had on several occasions 
explained—that on this point what he was 
about to introduce into Ireland was pretty 
much the law which we had in England, 
namely, that there should be some means 
devised of determining whether a man who 
applied for relief was really in want or not; 
but he understood the noble Lord to state 
at the same time that there should be no 
thrusting of the poor into the workhouse 
indiscriminately without some means being 
adopted of ascertaining what were the real 
circumstances of each case; and he (Mr. 
Roebuck) would therefore put this consi- 
deration to the gentlemen from Ireland : 
—Suppose a pauper was idle and would 
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not work, what was to be done with him; 
was he to be fed at all events? No, he 
(Mr. Roebuck) said, they ought to have 
some test—something to show that the 
man was really in want, previous to his 
obtaining relief; and that there were pe- 
culiar cireumstances which furnished the 
grounds on which that man wanted some 
assistance. He thought they ought not to 
thrust any man at once into the workhouse 
without inquiry. An inquiry ought to be 
instituted in every such case; and if, after 
that inquiry, a suspicion existed that the 
man was not a deserving person, then 
they ought to put the question to him, 
‘Will you come into the workhouse, and 
work there, since, as you say, you cannot 
find work elsewhere ?’’ He had put that 
case to Dr. Collins, who was a highly re- 
spectable enlightened person, and his reply 
was, ‘* But suppose the workhouse is full, 
and that we cannot there maintain the 
poor, who are really and substantially in 
want, and calling on us to maintain their 
existence?” His (Mr. Roebuck’s) answer 
was, that the law of England, and that 
which ought to be the law of Ireland, was, 
that they should not turn round upon the 
people and say, ‘The workhouse is full, 
and therefore you cannot have relief.” 
At this moment they were paying for out- 
door relief to the poor to a pretty large ex- 
tent, with very little test of the necessity 
of the case in each individual instance; 
there were now nearly 700,000 persons re- 
ceiving that species of relief. But there 
never had been heard a murmur against 
this out-door relief, so long as the Irish 
landlords were not called upon to pay the 
expense, and there never would have been. 
That was the whole question. Ireland in 
these Gentlemen’s mouths meant them- 
selves and their purses, and when they 
talked of Ireland being ruined by out-door 
relief, they meant their own estates being 
ruined. But when the landlord of Ireland 
was told that he would be obliged to do 
that which his property entailed upon him 
as a primary duty and a serious and solemn 
obligation, he could not think that could be 
the ruin of any country, much less of such 
a country as Ireland. He thought that 
Ireland was just in the position at this mo- 
ment to advance in the progress of civiliza- 
tion and improvement, as the right hon. 
Member for the University of Dublin (Mr. 
Shaw) had expressed it. He had seen 
some little symptoms with respect to Ire- 
land which he thought were far more im- 
portant as indicating progress in those re- 
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spects than anything which the rig’ tho 
Gentleman (Mr. Shaw) had me 
He (Mr. Roebuck) had lately see 
importations into Liverpool from Ir 






of a very different breed of pigs and catth®-"~ 


than he used to see them twenty years ago 
—a far more significant symptom of the 
real state of the country than was contain- 
ed in any of the lachrymose statements of 
hon. Gentlemen opposite. The fact was, 
in his opinion, that the country had im- 
proved more in the last twenty years than 
any other country in Europe in the same 
time. What was all this crying out they 
had heard so long from that country? 
Why, that very outery was a symptom of 
national advancement. It was not those 
men who were in the lowest state of degra- 
dation that complained, but those who were 
in an improving condition, and saw scenes 
of better prospects opening out before 
them, which they wanted to reach, that 
were wont to complain. That was the 
reason of this continued outcry. ‘‘ But,” 
said the hon. Member for Limerick (Mr. 
Smith O’Brien), “give us a national Par- 
liament, and all will be well.”” Now, per- 
haps he (Mr. Roebuck) could conceive the 
hon. Gentleman all at once endued with 
the great qualities of an Irish representa- 
tive, marching up the streets of Dublin, 
to take his place in the national Parlia- 
ment; but reverse the picture, and see him 
when he was called on to open his own na- 
tion’s purse for the good of the people of 
Ireland. The other hon. Member for the 
University of Dublin (Mr. G. A. Hamil- 
ton) had told them of the number of pre- 
sentments that had been made somewhere 
in Ireland, to the extent of 86,0007: But 
that sum was all paid out of the English 
Exchequer; and yet the hon. Gentleman 
stated that 86,0001. as being 2s. in the 10. 
on the estates of the landlords of the dis- 
trict—a most Irish way of making out an 
account truly. But then it was said the 
landlords were to repay it. He (Mr. Roe- 
buck) never trusted to that repayment. 
There was nothing like the utter careless- 
ness of a broken-down man as to what he 
promised to repay. A shilling in hand 
was worth 20s. in promise. Some one 
reminded him that the country was not 
broken down. ‘True, but the landlords 
were. If not, why did they refuse their 
assent to this measure? He must have 
them on one of the horns of that dilemma. 
If they were not ruined, they ought to pay 
to the relief of the poor; andifthere were an 
honest co-operation of all parties in Ireland 
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for clearly benevolent purposes, he should 
be the last man to offer any strictures on 
the conduct of the landlords of that coun- 
try; but the fact was, the only agreement 
that took place among the parties into 
which that unhappy people were divided, 
took place when they came to England to 
get something from England’s purse. The 
moment that Irish questions arose amongst 
them, the different parties flew off from 
their alliance, like some antagonist forces 
driving in opposite directions. The hon. 
Member for Limerick (Mr. Smith O’Brien) 
darted across Palace-yard, declaring he 
would not be a party to this measure; 
Lord Monteagle went across to the Trea- 
sury, assuring them he would be no party 
to that measure; other Gentlemen went otf 
on various other measures; and at last | 
there were found assembled in Palace-yard 
only two Gentlemen, who called themselves 
‘the national party of Ireland.” The 
unity of these parties was that unity which 
subsisted between persons who were leagued 
together to attack another man’s purse. 
Such illustrations were not wanting in 
other times of the history of Ireland. If, 
however, he could see the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Dublin University lying down like 
a kid with the lion, the hon. and learned 
Member for Cork (Mr. O’Connell); if he 
could see those Gentlemen humanely con- 
ferring together, and engaged in gentle 
schemes of a really benevolent intention, 
he should feel some reliance on the truth 
and sincerity of the reconciliation of Irish 
parties; but when he saw the fire of in- 
tensely burning bigotry still as strong in 
the mind of the right hon. Member for 
Dublin University as it was ten years ago, 
when he spoke in that House on the sub- 
ject of a Coercion Bill for Ireland, and 
when he recollected how lately the right 
hon. Member’s zeal had blazed up, he was 
persuaded that those embers had at pre- 
sent the curfew cover put over them only 
to be lighted on the morning when the 
bell rang. The fire there was smothered 
for the present only, in order to blaze out 
by and by as fiercely as ever. That was 
proved the other day. When the hon. and 
Jearned Member for Kinsale brought for- 
ward his proposition to rend away the last 
wretched rag of bigotry, in what spirit 
was the measure resisted? Why, were 
not these significant symptoms of what was 
going on in Ireland? The fact was, that 
the safeguard of that country was to be 
found in the good sense of the English and 
the Scottish nation. It was to be found 
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on this side of the Channel; and he warned 
the Irish Members to beware, lest they 
stretched the tie too tight by which they 
were allied to England. He felt that every 
hour in which he acted as a representative 
of this country, the pressure from without 
was coming upon him; he found that from 
every part of the country it was asked, 
how it was that in an assembly like that, 
representing the hardworking millions of 
this country, they were asked to throw 
their shield before that part of the Irish 
people who refused, in the language of the 
noble Lord, to do their duty in the situation 
in which they were placed? The right 
hon. Member for the University of Dublin, 
in casting about for the motives whieh hon. 
Members could have for supporting this 
Bill, had thought he had found one in 
popularity-hunting; he had insinuated that 
it was to gain the goodwill of the people of 
England that they were attempting to pass 
a poor law for Ireland. Now, what did 
this mean? It meant, the attempt of good 
men to obtain good will for good deeds. 
When he wanted his countrymen’s appro- 
bation, he tried to do justice. Well, he 
did seek his countrymen’s approbation, 
and he believed he would obtain it by 
doing justice to Ireland. He believed he 
did justice by imposing upon Ireland a 
fair and stringent poor law, which should 
make the landlords of Ireland understand 
their own interests, and provide for the real 
destitution of the people. If any hon. 
Gentleman felt this to be an imputation on 
him, he only asked that hon. Gentleman to 
meet his fellow-countrymen, as he was 
ready to meet his, in any part of England; 
and he felt quite sure that if in any assem- 
bly of his countrymen the question was 
put, whether the landlords of Ireland should 
have a poor law imposed upon them, and 
whether there should be equal taxation 
Jaid upon Ireland as upon England, not a 
man would dare to hold up his hand against 
it. One of these propositions had, never- 
theless, been negatived in that House; but 
it was only deferred; for, as sure as the 
sun would rise to-morrow—and he had 
little doubt of that event—he felt that 
complete taxation for the Irish landlords 
would take place, both as respected the 
national exchequer and the support of the 
destitute poor. He felt that this was a 
great act of justice due to the Irish people, 
due to them by England, which had too 
long fostered the pernicious system which 
had invariably tended to demoralise the 
Irish landlord, as had been stated by the 
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hon. Member for Limerick. He felt that 
it was due from England, which had long 
done this wrong; and as the wrong had 
been done by her, he saw that in her alone 
lay hope for the people of Ireland; and as 
he did hope that it would be a real benefit 
to Ireland to have an effective poor law, he 
meant to support to the utmost of his 
power the proposition which had been made 
to the House. The time would come when 
he should have to eriticise that measure 
from beginning to end, and to show how 
inadequate at present, and yet how fruitful 
of future benefit, was the proposition of 
the noble Lord, which he now most cor- 
dially supported. 

Sir W. VERNER remarked, that the 
Bill professed to provide for the destitution 
of Ireland. It seemed to him, however, 
that it was better calculated to create 
destitution than to provide for it. He 
could not from any data existing estimate 
the number of persons who might apply 
for relief under the Bill; but he felt certain 
that the poor farmers occupying from five 
to ten and fifteen acres would be irrecover- 
ably borne down by the pressure of the 
heavy rates upon them. He considered 
the proposition to be unjust, because it was 
unequal. It threw an oppressive burden 
on the proprietors and occupiers of land, 
and let the moneyed man go free. Now, 
he maintained that it was only fair and 
proper that the persons holding official 
situations should take their share of the 
tax as well as the farmers and labourers, 
who worked with their hands for the sup- 
port of their families; and not only them, 
but he felt that the fundholder, who pos- 
sessed perhaps thousands upon thousands, 
should also be obliged to contribute his 
share. It had been said that they ought 
to support the Bill because no person had 
suggested a better. This did not appear 
to him a good argument, Ile had wished 
to see a measure to which he could cor- 
dially assent—he had desired to see a 
measure upon which all the talent and 
wisdom and experience of the Government 
were combined; but he regretted to say 
he had not yet seen such a Bill. He did 
not say that such a Bill would not prove 
beneficial to Ireland; but he wished to 
hear the sentiments of persons on all sides 
of the House expressed on it; and he hoped 
that before it passed it would be made as 
fair as possible, and such as Irish Members 
could cordially agree to, which he feared 
they could not do at present. 

Mr. M. J. O'CONNELL, in reference 
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to the speech of the hon. and learned 
Member for Bath, said, that what he com- 
plained of was, not the fact of hon. Gentle- 
men in this country supporting a poor law 
for Ireland; but that, in the course they 
thought it consistent with their duty 
to take in so supporting that principle, 
they should introduce matter into these 
discussions unfortunately too popular with 
a section of the people of this country, 
namely, indiscriminate attacks upon the 
landlords of Ireland. For his own part he 
was as ready as the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman to give his support to this measure; 
but he was not willing to join in attacks 
upon Gentlemen who, though they might 
sit on the other side of the House, had 
thought it their duty not to support this 
proposition. With respect to the attack 
of the hon. and learned Member for Bath, 
or the right hon. and learned Recorder of 
Dublin, he considered he had done the 
right hon. Gentleman great injustice; and 
when he accused him of bigotry, he would 
put it to the House—he would appeal to 
all who heard him—whether there was 
any man among them who, in the discus- 
sion of Irish questions, had shown a greater 
forgetfulness of past party and _ political 
differences than had that right hon. and 
learned Gentleman. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had voted against the proposition 
of the noble Lord the Member for Lynn 
for an advance of public money in promo- 
tion of Irish railways, and had supported 
the Government on that occasion, for a 
practical reason; and now the hon. and 
' learned Member for Bath said, that, though 
| that might be the case, still he voted 
| against the measure of the hon. Member 
for Kinsale (Mr. Watson) for the repeal 
of the penal statutes against the Roman 
| Catholies. He certainly could not but re- 
| gret that vote on the part of the right hon. 
ie learned Gentleman; but it would not 











be fair or just to accuse him of bigotry in 
having so voted, as it was known that he 
had only voted consistently with his prin- 
ciples and former votes, and in accordance 
with what he considered the honest and 
conscientious discharge of his duty. The 
hon. and learned Member had also attacked 
the hon. Member for Limerick (Mr. 8. 
O’Brien), for that he and other Irish Mem- 
bers spoke against time on these Irish 
questions; but he thought that that was 
hardly fair when the hon. Member he had 
attacked, was going to vote on the same 
side as himself (Mr. S. O’Brien). With 
reference to the Bill itself, and the ques- 
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tion of whether the rating should be taken 
over the union, or the electoral divisions, 
he should, when the 10th Clause of the 
Bill came before the House, give his vote 
in favour of an union rate, although he 
was ready to vote for the other principle, 
provided that its advocates could show 
him, what he had not discovered from any 
of the arguments used in support of it, 
that it could be carried out without a con- 
fiscation of property. It appeared to him 
that hon. Members who opposed the clause 
for giving out-door relief, had fallen into 
a very extraordinary mistake. The first 
clause in the Bill enacted that out-door re- 
lief should be given to the helpless poor at 
the absolute discretion of the boards of 
guardians; and the second clause provided 
that out-door relief should be given to the 
able-bodied poor with the sanction of the 
Commissioners, and for a period of only 
two months at a time. Now, in his opin- 
ion, it was the first and not the second 
clause that was most calculated to excite 
well-founded alarm in the minds of Irish 
proprietors; and yet it was against the se- 
cond clause that all the attacks of the op- 
ponents of the measure had been directed. 
For his part, he hoped that the principle 
of the first clause would be very cautiously 
carried into effect, for he believed that it 
might otherwise not only impose a grievous 
burden on property, but might lead to the 
demoralisation of the poorer classes in Ire- 
land. There was, however, not much in 
out-door relief to give alarm to his coun- 
try; and he believed that the Irish party— 
or the ‘‘ happy family,” as they were called 
—had come to the conclusion at which 
they had arrived on that question in the 
most honest spirit; but he regretted that 
they had come to that conclusion. He 
wished to see the first clause rendered 
more stringent, but he would support the 
second as it stood. With respect to the 
other details of the measure, he would not 
go into them on that occasion; but before 
he sat down, he wished to express a hope 
that though the Irish Members did differ 
upon the question of the poor law, they 
might be found, in the discussion of these 
measures, to show some forbearance to 
each other, and an honest forgetfulness of 
party differences. The hon. and learned 
Member for Bath talked of lamentable ex- 
hibitions. This Session had certainly been 
witness of many lamentable exhibitions; 
but of none, in his opinion, more lament- 
able than that in which, at a time when 
Ireland was suffering under so grievous a 
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calamity, and the good and generous of 
England and Scotland were doing all they 
could to assist her; honourable, eloquent, 
and able Gentlemen—he knew not for what 
motive—made use of such an occasion to 
rake up past party and political disputes 
and differences; to throw the apple of dis- 
content among them; and to awaken the 
national antagonism of the English and 
the Scotch against the Irish people. The 
speeches of the hon. and learned Member 
for Bath, he would only add in conclusion, 
might amuse as mere eloquent displays; 
but, for his own part, he considered they 
would be very dangerous models for legis- 
lation. 

Mr. CALLAGHAN wished to call the 
attention of the House to two points in the 
poor-law system the noble Lord was about 
to introduce into Ireland. The first was, 
the giving relief to certain classes out of 
the workhouse; the other, the alteration in 
the construction of the boards of guardians. 
He was not one of those who were opposed 
to giving relief to the poor in the same 
form as in England; and though, under the 
peculiar circumstances of Ireland, this 
might amount to a virtual confiscation of 
property in Ireland, yet, as such a measure 
was become necessary, he was willing to 
bear his share of that odium. What he 
objected to in the Government proposition 
was the other point, the allowing relief to 
be given to the poor, without the control of 
the ratepayers, by irresponsible magistrates 
acting as ex-vficio guardians. He could 
understand why there should be ex-officio 
guardians; but the noble Lord had given 
no reason why the number should be so 
greatly increased, and he was decidedly op- 
posed to it. He thought the noble Lord 
was not right in introducing measures only 
adapted to the present moment; for if the 
present state of things should continue for 
another year, they would find they had 
been making Acts of Parliament for no- 
thing. In the town he represented, the 
poorhouse was built for 2,000 paupers; 
but there were now within it 5,600, and 
1,200 more received relief out of doors. 
Moreover, in one street of the same town, 
two-thirds of the shopkeepers had become 
insolvent. He entreated the noble Lord 
not to listen to this party or that, but to 
give the country an efficient poor law; and 
to take care that the ratepayers had effi- 
cient control in deciding what the rate 
should be, and in administering it. 

Sir A. BROOKE approved of out-door 
relief with certain modifications; but he 
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thought at the present time, when 700,000 | Lord appeared to have been misinformed, 
or 800,000 were receiving out-door relief | namely, with respect to the liberality of 
on the public works, a measure like the | Irish landlords, whose contributions he had 
present would be most fatal and dangerous | set down at from 100I. to 3001. The no- 
to the interests of the country and the | ble Lord would find, if he would inquire 
moral character of the people. They /| into the matter, that a very large propor- 
might rest assured that those upon the | tion of the Irish landlords had contributed 
public works would not be satisfied to re- | as many thousands; and although, in many 
turn to their former position in the coun- | instances, there existed reasons for not 
try: they would expect to receive out-door | putting their names forward before the 
relief, and would naturally come to the | public, he knew many instances of such 
conclusion that this measure was brought | liberality. He knew one instance, in which 
forward by the noble Lord to afford them | a gentleman lost one or two vessels which 
the means of living without any adequate | were coming home laden with corn, for the 
return on their parts. Another ground on | relief of the people. 

which he objected to the measure was,)  Lorp J. RUSSELML said, he had re- 
that he saw no security whatever that the | ceived a letter from Lord Monteagle, call- 
poor should derive their maintenance from | ing his attention to an omission in his 
the property on which they were reared; | speech, as to what took place when the 
and he thought it was not just or fair to- | deputation of which the noble Lord formed 
wards gentlemen who did all they could | one, waited upon him some short time 
for the interests of the poor, to saddle | since. He had omitted to state that one 
them with the poor of the absentee pro-| of the deputation, on being asked what 
prietors, or those who habitually neglected | remedy was proposed besides private cha- 
them. He would postpone any observa- | rity, said, that the landed gentry of Ire- 

‘ 





tions on the details of the measure until it | land were willing to submit to any charge 
should be in Committee. He could not, | on their property for providing in-door re- 
however, sit down without expressing his , lief, and the extension of workhouses. The 
strong disapprobation of the language held | expression certainly did not make much 
by the hon. and learned Member for Bath, | impression on him at the time, or he cer- 
which was searcely what he should have | tainly would have adverted to it for the 
expected from any Englishman, whose | purpose of showing how impracticable such 
characteristic it was never to strike a man} a scheme would be. It was, however, 
when he was down. How different was | only justice to Lord Monteagle to say, 
the tone of the right hon. Secretary for | that his statement, in this respect, was 
Ireland, and the noble Lord at the head of | perfectly correct. 

the Government, actuated by all the fine Ifouse went into Committee, pro formé, 
and manly feeling of an Englishman. | and resumed. Bill to be re-committed. 
There was one point on which the noble House adjourned at One o’clock. 
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